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_ The House met at 1332. 
__ Prayers. 


| REPORT OF COMMISSION 

| ON ELECTION FINANCES 

The Speaker: I beg to inform the House that I have 
oday laid upon the table the 14th report of the Commis- 
ion on Election Finances containing recommendations 
vith respect to the indemnities and allowances of the 
aembers of the Legislative Assembly. 


LEGISLATIVE PAGES 


The Speaker: I would ask all members to join me in 
velcoming the second group of pages to serve in the First 
ession of the 35th Parliament: 

_ Benjamin Agnew, Wentworth East; Tyler Campbell, 
udbury; Elizabeth Clarkson, Brantford; Gregory 
‘oughlin, Mississauga South; Lindsay Cunningham, 
telph; Ariella Elema, Dufferin-Peel; Jeanine Elston, 
sruce; Emily Farrimond, Hastings-Peterborough; Jenni- 
2r Frohlich, Mississauga North; Calvin Hammett, 
-enora; Kathleen Jackson, Norfolk; Jill Johnson, 
Vindsor-Riverside; Brent Landry, Chatham-Kent; Pat- 
ick Lee, Scarborough-Agincourt; Joseph Maristanes, 
carborough-Ellesmere; Meaghan McFedries, 
\tobicoke-Humber; Michael Mullan, London Centre; 
sndrew Nowak, Waterloo North; Brenda-Lee Pineault, 
Jgoma-Manitoulin; Josée Racicot, Ottawa East; Laurel 
ounds, Essex South; Hemant Shah, Willowdale; Iain 
Vilson, Port Arthur; and Simon Woodside, Hamilton 
Jest. Would members please welcome the pages to our 
uarters. 


VISITORS 


The Speaker: At the same time, I would ask all mem- 
2ts of the assembly to recognize in the Speaker’s gallery 
day the honorary Consul General of Jamaica to Toronto, 
ay Baxter, and His Excellency Dale Anderson, the High 
ommissioner of Jamaica. Please join me in welcoming 
Ar guests. 

! 
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MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


SHEPPARD SUBWAY 

Mrs Caplan: In North York and in Scarborough com- 
unities they are very interested in the Sheppard subway 
oposal. In the last month, the Toronto Transit Commis- 
on held three public information sessions beginning a 
ll environmental assessment study for the subway. Over 
0 people attended these meetings. 
The sessions dealt with the background material that 
is been collected and alternatives which have been exam- 
fed by the TTC, ministries of the Environment and Trans- 
prtation, engineering consultants, Metropolitan Toronto 
d North York staff. 
According to Charles Wheeler, project manager for the 
C’s Let’s Move program, 88% to 90% of those who 
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responded said that Sheppard Avenue was the preferred 
corridor route and that the subway is the appropriate tech- 
nology. The project would reduce traffic congestion and 
support growth in the cities of North York and Scarborough. 

While concerns were expressed about noise levels, ac- 
cessibility and the need for more parking at or near the 
subway terminals, the most frequently asked question was, 
“When will the Sheppard subway actually be built and 
when will construction begin?” 

The public will is evident. I would urge the govern- 
ment to continue its support for the Let’s Move program 
and the Sheppard subway. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Mr Villeneuve: The report on the Agricultural Fi- 
nance Review Committee is now public. 

The seven recommendations, in my opinion, list much 
of what can be done to improve the financial position of 
our agricultural sector. Unfortunately, what we see are only 
recommendations, not actions, and farmers cannot be 
forced to wait any longer to see if this government is com- 
mitted to helping them. 

Our farmers are not in trouble because they are .bad 
farmers, they are in trouble because of what other govern- 
ments are doing, be it at the provincial or other levels. 

The fact is that here in Ontario net farm income will 
drop again this year. Farm income fell last year, the year 
before and the year before that. With luck, farmers will 
make as much this year as they did 10 years ago, but with 
10 years of inflation to their incomes, they will be effec- 
tively placed well below the poverty line. 

For Ontario farmers, 1990 was a dismal year largely 
due to the provincial government’s decision to cut interest 
rate assistance while real interest rates themselves were 
rising to historic highs. 

The problem in our agricultural sector is government 
made and this government must take the necessary steps to 
ensure that our programs and spending match those of 
other provinces. No one, particularly Ontario taxpayers, 
will benefit from any further erosion of our farming 
community. 

The Agricultural Finance Review Committee has made 
seven recommendations. I must tell the Treasurer, this does 
not mean one, two or three, it means seven of them must 
be accepted. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Mr Wood: Over the past several weeks I have had the 
privilege to visit some of the most northerly points of On- 
tario with the honourable Minister of Tourism and Recre- 
ation, as well as the honourable minister Elaine Ziemba. 
We were greatly impressed with the friendly welconie we 
were given, by the vast beauty of the James Bay and 
Hudson’s Bay coast. 

Tourism will be interested to know about our unique 
Polar Bear Provincial Park, about rafting tours planned by 
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native Crees on the wild Albany River, about the fascinat- 
ing train ride called the Polar Bear Express that links two 
new hotel complexes in the towns of Cochrane and 
Moose Factory. 
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We also had the pleasure of the visit of the honourable 
Minister of Northern Development to Cochrane North. She 
announced a substantial grant to develop hundreds of 
miles of skidoo trails in the Hearst area for a proposed 
route from Sault Ste Marie to Moosonee. 

Hearst now has a new tourist information centre which 
will provide tourists with even more details about year- 
round attractions, adding to similar tourist centres which 
have recently opened in Kapuskasing and Cochrane. 

I do not need to say how good the fishing and camping 
are in the north, but we need the tourist people to stay in 
the north as they travel through Cochrane North. We have 
about 600,000 people who come through there and we 
would like them to stay and spend a few dollars. Hope- 
fully, the tourist information centres at Cochrane, Hearst 
and Kapuskasing will attract that. 


SHANNON WALSHE 


Mrs McLeod: The wilderness areas and provincial 
parks of Ontario have lost one of their true and strongest 
champions. Shan Walshe recently died at home in Quetico 
Park. He may have been the best-known Ministry of Natu- 
ral Resources employee. He was the Quetico Park natural- 
ist since 1970 and enjoyed sharing his love for nature with 
everyone at the Sportsman’s Show. 

Shan was a botanist and author. His regular column, 
Lynx Tracks, appeared in the Atikokan Progress. He was a 
tireless paddler and a seasoned woodsman. In 1980, he 
snowshoed solo across Quetico in six and a half days. He 
was an environmentalist who loved all that was wild and 
natural. Shan was the conscience of Quetico and he was an 
ambassador for the provincial parks of this province. 

Shan Walshe was special and he will be missed. I ex- 
tend my sympathy to his wife Margie and his children, 
Patrick, Shannon, Kathleen and Bridget. 


CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES 


Mrs Marland: I must say at the outset I do not think I 
ever remember seeing so many people here for prayers. I 
guess that means that the future of Ontario is secure after 
all. 

My statement is on children’s and family services in 
Peel. It should go without saying that the future of our 
society depends upon the health and wellbeing of our chil- 
dren and families, yet in the region of Peel, children’s and 
family service agencies can help only a fraction of the 
people who require their services because funding falls far 
short of need. 

These agencies feel so strongly about the funding 
shortfall that they have formed the Fair Share for Peel Task 
Force and have written an excellent report. Their report 
points out that on a per capita basis, Peel receives far less 
provincial government funding than Metropolitan Toronto 
or even the provincial average. For example, in 1989, 
children’s services funding was only $93.62 per capita in 


Peel, compared with $353.75 in Metropolitan Toronto anc 
a provincial average of $223.82. 

Why should this funding be so inequitable? In one cas¢ 
I know personally a woman and her daughter must spenc 
over two hours commuting by public transit to Toronto or 
Sundays in order to receive counselling to help them re: 
cover from severe abuse by the husband and father. I 
should have been possible for this woman and her daugh: 
ter to receive counselling in their own community. The 
Fair Share for Peel Task Force is about the urgency 0: 
helping real people face real crisis on a daily basis. 


VILLAGE OF WELLINGTON 


Mr Johnson: Today I would like to bring some well 
deserved recognition to a small village in my riding. It is 
the village of Wellington in Prince Edward county. The 
councillors, the reeve and the Wellington Lion’s Club, witl 
some funding from the Ministry of the Environment, havi 
undertaken a very ambitious program to make the villagi 
of Wellington 100% compost-free; that is, they are goin 
to eliminate compost and organic materials from their gar 
bage and that will save them certainly a substantial amoun) 
of money and will divert this waste material from landfil 
sites in the area. 

They are using compost barrels that are manufacture 
locally, so they are supporting some local endeavours. 
think it is the kind of recognition that we need to bring ti 
the House and it is the kind of example that we would lik 
to see other municipalities undertake in the province o 
Ontario. i 

The village of Wellington expects to have 100% com} 
pliance with this by some time this year. They want every 
one to know it has been only 30% so far. That ha 
something to do with implementing the program durin} 
the winter months, but they are very optimistic. I expec 
they will be able to meet 100% compliance and it is 
challenge I am sure they make to other communities i 
Ontario. 


MARC LAVIOLETTE 


Mr Chiarelli: I rise today to congratulate the newl 
appointed mayor of Ottawa, Marc Laviolette. Mr Lavio. 
ette was appointed on 18 February to replace outgoin 
mayor Jim Durrell, who has moved on to take the positioh 
as president of Ottawa’s new NHL franchise, the Ottawi 
Senators. Mr Laviolette is no. newcomer to Ottawa politicif; 
First elected as alderman for Ottawa’s By-Rideau ward ij 
1980, he was re-elected in 1983, 1985 and 1988. Born an}, 
raised in Ottawa, Mr Laviolette is a graduate of the Un 
versity of Ottawa and has been a teacher in Ottawe 
Carleton for a number of years. 

Les solides racines du maire Laviolette dans Ottawa ( 
sa compréhension des aspirations de ses citoyens serol 
des atouts certains pour la communauté. 

In filling the mayoralty chair until the next municip; 
election, Mr Laviolette has strong support from the cou! 
cil, his constituents and the many citizens throughout Ottaw 
Again I offer my congratulations and I join with my Ottawi! 
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PAY EQUITY 


_ Mr Jackson: I rise to bring to the House’s attention 
2t another example that the NDP government’s Agenda 
yr People was in fact truly an agenda for election only. 

_ This government’s announcement of 31 January 
zainst day care workers in this province, who are almost 
Atirely women, is patently unfair and discriminatory. The 
ict is, before the election and until that announcement we 
ad headlines like: “The NDP will not ignore private day 
are. NDP promises restructuring of Ontario child care 
stem.” Today, because of these discriminatory funding 
ractices by this government against women, we get titles 
ke headlines in The Toronto Star, “Cheated day care 
orkers vow to fight Rae at the polls.” 

_ We now understand that the $2,000 bump funding for 
‘e non-profit sector day care workers—we now find that 
ie government refused to announce on 31 January that it 
as also excluding municipalities, community colleges 
id the Young Men’s Christian Association across this 
sovince which service almost 10,000 child care spaces in 
iis province. Where are they supposed to get the money? 
/ell, I can tell members, in Toronto it will mean $700,000 
creases in the fees that those families will have to pay. 

If this is the Premier’s answer to the women of On- 
rio—we know what he said before the election—it is an 
wful shame that he has to stand up and defend a discrimi- 
atory practice for funding for these women. 


CITY OF ST CATHARINES 


Ms Haeck: I rise today to share with you an article 
at extols the virtues of St Catharines, Ontario, my home 
wn and part of the constituency that I represent in this 
egislature. 

I was pleased this weekend to read in the April issue of 
Jhatelaine magazine an article entitled, “Ten Best Cities to 
ive in Canada.” What particularly pleased me was to find 
lat part of my constituency, St Catharines, is the fifth of 
je cities named in that article. 

| St Catharines is favourably noted for its “small-town 
inbience and big-city cultural opportunities, its affordable 
duse prices...and a less frantic pace,” referring to its com- 
juting times as “a dream come true for traffic-crazed ur- 
inites.” It refers to “its bountiful gardens, leafy streets 
iid well-preserved Victorian neighbourhoods,” its facili- 
ies and its mood that is “definitely upbeat.” 
Accompanying the article are a series of photos show- 
ig the curving streetscape of downtown St Paul Street as 
ell as two photos of local sports and entertainment activi- 
Is, one showing a game featuring the Baby Jays, the 
Pronto Blue Jays farm team, the other showing a race in 
le world-famous Henley rowing regatta. In short, it tells a 
it of us, the residents of St Catharines, what we have long 
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VISITOR 


The Speaker: Before continuing, members may also 
wish to welcome to our midst today a former member for 
Sudbury, Sterling Campbell, seated in the gallery. 


DEATH OF FORMER MEMBER 


Mr Harris: Mr Speaker, I wonder if I could have a 
few moments, with unanimous consent, to say a few words 
about the passing of a former colleague of ours, Mickey 
Hennessy. 


Agreed to. 


Mr Harris: Thank you very much, Mr Speaker. While 
we were in recess, as I indicated, a friend and colleague 
and a fellow northerner passed away. Mickey Hennessy 
was first elected in 1977 in Fort William, the community 
he still called, to his death, Fort William, not Thunder Bay. 
He was first elected at the age of 62, a time when many 
people are thinking of retirement. Many are suggesting 
retirement should have happened long before that period 
of time he began his career. 

I would suggest that if there is anything such as having 
a genius for appreciating life, then I think Mickey 
Hennessy had that ability. He had a very human touch. He 
was small in stature, as many of us know, but he was very 
big in heart. He was good at so many things. He was not 
good about hiding how he felt, and I am sure that my 
caucus colleagues of 1981 to 1987 will permit me to reveal 
some of what went on at caucus at that time, as confiden- 
tial as caucus discussions always are. 


Interjection. 


Mr Harris: Those who have been in government re- 
gale at that statement. 

When the leader of our party at the time, the Premier of 
the day, Mr Davis, would come into caucus and would tell 
us what we had all decided, it was not cabinet members, it 
was not the chairperson of caucus who suggested there 
were other alternatives or other viewpoints; it inevitably 
was Mickey Hennessy who brought a touch of the com- 
mon person back to the caucus discussions and to the poli- 
cies that were being proposed and he did this consistently, 
I might say, much to the delight of all of us in caucus, but I 
suspect to the delight of the Premier as well. 

He was very sentimental about family, about his city, 
about his province, about his country and it showed. He 
was Caring of people in a very non-partisan way. When we 
had our caucus meetings every Tuesday, that was breakfast 
as well. That is how they enticed us to get there on time. 
Breakfast was buns, pastries, juice and what not and at the 
end of caucus there was always a fair bit of food left 
around. Sometimes we had lunch in our caucus meetings. 
There would be sandwiches left and Mickey took it upon 
himself to grab all that food at the end and he would 
distribute it among those in this building who he thought 
were most needy; perhaps those who were here at that time 
were the beneficiaries of that. In a sense, it was the 
Queen’s Park food bank. It certainly served a purpose. 

Many of us will recall and his constituents will recall 
that when he flew home every Friday, he would go 
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through members’ offices, he would go through the caucus 
room and he would gather up all the Friday newspapers, 
the Toronto papers, because in Thunder Bay they did not 
get there till the next day. He would take them with him on 
the plane and he would give them out to his constituents at 
the airport and as he was heading down to his office in 
downtown because they would not get this news until Sat- 
urday. As well, as we always suspected in many parts of 
the north, the editions we got were not the same ones as 
Toronto anyway, and so if you really wanted to find out 
what was going on down here, as some of them wanted to 
and others could not care less, you relied on Mickey on 
Fridays. Many people told me those stories. 

In a sense he was a Queen’s Park blue box long before 
blue boxes were brought in. He was recycling Toronto 
newspapers. He was taking Toronto trash and putting it to 
good use in northern Ontario, things that are now being 
talked about and discussed decades after he pioneered 
many of these things. 

I suggest to members, and I think all would concur 
who knew him, that his only interest as a politician was in 
helping others, those he served, those he served with, cer- 
tainly those he served alongside in all of the parties. 

I think he would want me to remember this day in the 
Legislature to give you the non-partisan side of Mickey 
and to tell members how far he was ahead in saying and 
suggesting that there should be more free votes in the Leg- 
islature, that we should be representing our constituents’ 
views, not government policy. That was his attitude, some- 
thing that is now being talked about in many quarters 
across Canada and certainly in this province. 

But there was a day when a non-confidence motion 
was introduced by the Liberals condemning the govern- 
ment and suggesting it should be thrown out of office for 
thinking about purchasing a government jet for corporate 
travel. 


Mr Nixon: What a mistake that was. 


Mr Harris: The leader of the Liberal Party points out 
what a mistake that was because many of them, once they 
got into cabinet said, “Why did we fight so hard to get rid 
of that jet, because it takes us four and a half hours to get 
up to Thunder Bay and Kenora and to travel this prov- 
ince?” But the government rationale at the time, as I recall 
it—it was in all our briefing books, it was the Bible when 
we were asked—was that we needed to be able to get 
cabinet ministers and the Premier and senior bureaucrats 
around this province faster, particularly to Thunder Bay 
and to northwestern Ontario. 

Many of the southern Ontario members were a little 
embarrassed by all this, the controversy it was generating, 
but they were selling it, “Oh, well, it is not for us here in 
Ottawa, of course, or in London or in Toronto; it is for 
Ontarians of northern Ontario.” 

Then the vote came. This was a confidence vote. This 
was not just a private member’s bill. This was not a gov- 
ernment bill. This was the confidence about whether the 
government should carry on or not. And there, to the cha- 
grin of all the southern Ontario members of the PC caucus 
of that time and indeed the cabinet and the Premier, was 


against the party, voting against buying this jet. 
He in effect set policy that day and of course when the} 
Premier heard the rumour about this jet being bought hell 
quickly moved to buy two water bombers instead, but if} 
was Mickey who always had a way of making sure that) 
everybody understood where he stood and where his con-j 
stituents stood and he pioneered those free votes. | 


the halls of Queen’s Park, I found myself thinking aboutiii 
that familiar green parka and that old twisted toque. I real- 
ized how much I missed, and I think all who knew hid 
missed, the little Irish guy from Thunder Bay. 


real fighter for the average guy to have access to govern- 
ment and to power. | 


that that it might be a fitting tribute to the memory of oneii! 
of the people were it to be named in memory of Mickey; 
Hennessy. 
1400 | 
Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: On 5 March Thunder Bay) 
and Ontario suffered a great loss: Mickey Hennessy passec) 
away. Mickey was known as Mickey in the community) 


community goes out to functions he is a man for whom we} 
all grieve when we know that he is not there any longer. 


remember Mickey’s devotion to public service and to peo 
ple. Queen’s Park, however, was only a fraction of hi 
career. He served on Fort William city council from 1967 
to 1969 and also on Thunder Bay council, seven year: 
after amalgamation. | 


and was apparent in a lot of events that occurred durin; 
my campaign and was also in contact with our now Pre 
mier. He believed in people and he believed in people wh 


ple from all walks of life, people who meant something ti| m 
Mickey and people who saw something in Mickey ancy 
knew that Mickey was someone they could talk to. Re! 
gardless of his party or regardless of what he had to say| 


his mind. 
During the election in 1988 Mickey received the high 
est number of votes of any alderman in an election}, 


| 
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‘Mickey also died less than 24 hours after attending the last 
ity council meeting that he attended. 

As a member from Thunder Bay, I wish you all as 
1embers of this House to join me in sending sympathy to 
fickey’s family and the community. 

Mrs McLeod: I too am honoured to be able to share 
} this tribute to Mickey Hennessy on behalf of my party, 
3 a representative of my community and as a representa- 
ve of the Fort William riding. Everyone who knew 
fickey here in the Legislature when he served his years as 
) member for Fort William can attest to the fact that 
fickey was indeed very much his own person. He was a 
Jonservative MPP, but I know that all the local Tories 
ack home would agree that Mickey’s support crossed tra- 
itional lines. People voted for Mickey because they knew 
jim and because they liked him. 

Mickey was a national boxing champion during the 
930s and he brought that combative, feisty style into his 
Olitical roles. He certainly never pulled any punches, and 
1 the best tradition of sports Mickey called every play 
xactly as he saw it. All of us at home knew of Mickey’s 
yng-time career and his love of sports. As a boxer, he was 
ot only a Canadian champion but he was a member of the 
936 Canadian Olympic boxing team and he was inducted 
ito the Canadian Boxing Hall of Fame in 1977. Mickey 
ind his family came to Thunder Bay in the 1950s when 
Mickey was a scout for the Montreal Canadiens, and he 
ubsequently became a volunteer coach of the Fort Wil- 
am Canadians junior hockey team. Mickey coached that 
2am for 11 seasons and they won 11 district titles. 

But most of us, of course, knew Mickey primarily as a 
olitician. He served the people of Fort William and Thun- 
Jer Bay during 29 years in public office, as an alderman, 
s an MPP and then as alderman again. Mickey and I were 
olitical colleagues for 20 of those years, although I must 
2ll the leader of the third party I do not remember ever 
aving been the recipient of a newspaper. Mickey was an 
Iderman and MPP while I served on the school board and 
Inen he was back on council while I took his seat here at 
))ueen’s Park. 

I was asked just shortly after his death whether Mickey 
Nad been a worthy opponent in the 1987 election. There 
as certainly no question about that. Mickey was consid- 
red to be unbeatable. Mickey’s record of success in poli- 
cs was equally as strong as his success story in sports, 
ind his personal popularity in our community was abso- 
jitely indisputable. The measure of that popularity is in- 
jeed the fact that he went on to lead the polls again in his 
/lection as alderman in 1988. 

Mickey worked tirelessly for the voters of Fort William 
ind for the citizens of Thunder Bay. He knew his constitu- 
mcy, he knew its problems, he knew the concerns that 


}) 


jcople had; and people in turn knew that he was interested, 
Nat he cared, that he would act on their behalf. Mickey 
jas literally everywhere in our community. 

) People at home in Thunder Bay were shocked and sad- 
lened by his death. It is true that he had attended a council 
neeting literally hours before he died, and it seems appro- 
jtiate that he would pass away as active and vital a mem- 
Her of our community as he had always been. Because he 
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was so active and such a vital member of our community, 
it seems hard to imagine life and politics in our community 
without his presence. 

I was not able to be at home for Mickey’s funeral, but I 
am told that the cathedral was indeed filled with many, 
many people whose lives Mickey had touched. He will be 
missed and he will be long remembered. 


Hon Mr Rae: I wonder if I might just be permitted a 
personal word, to say that Mickey Hennessy was loved by 
all members of the House who worked with him. He was 
one of those rare politicians who earned not only the re- 
spect but also the affection of people in all parties who 
knew and loved him. His family has suffered a loss; so has 
his community of Fort William and Thunder Bay; so obvi- 
ously have his party and caucus and former colleagues. 
But I know that I speak for all members of the House 
when I say that this is an occasion to celebrate a good life 
that was fully lived with great gusto and affection for other 
people. He is somebody I think a lot of us might try to 
emulate—certainly our young people as they look for peo- 
ple in public life—and he is somebody who will be missed 
by all of us. 


The Speaker: Your kind and thoughtful comments, as 
recorded in today’s Hansard, will be sent to the family 
along with the deepest sympathies from all of us here, 
including the Speaker, who knew him well and had a great 
fondness and affection for him. We will forward those 
comments to his family. 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Hon Mr Laughren: I would like to give the House an 
update on recent developments in the economy and share 
Treasury’s current outlook as we prepare for the spring 
budget. 

Since I last reported to members in early December, 
economic conditions in Ontario have deteriorated. At the 
time I indicated that, despite the various uncertainties in- 
volved, we anticipated modest positive growth in 1991. A 
number of significant developments have occurred since 
then which make the outlook clearer, if not brighter. 

Traditionally, Treasury would issue its next economic 
forecast revisions with the budget. However, in light of the 
unemployment figures released earlier this month, I felt it 
was important to share with this Legislature the unprece- 
dented effects this recession has had on our province. 

The Statistics Canada employment figures released on 
8 March show that Ontario has suffered the worst job 
losses since the Second World War: 196,000 jobs have 
been eliminated in this province over the last four months. 
The unemployment rate, which was already at a disturb- 
ingly high 7.2%, has now soared to 9.5%. The economic 
effects are serious and the human costs are enormous. 

We have heard from many groups on the continuing 
and deepening recession, both at the standing committee 
on finance and economic affairs and in pre-budget consul- 
tations. In addition, the United States recession has deep- 
ened and Canada’s federal budget has failed to provide 
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support for the economies of Canada and Ontario and has 
instead aggravated the downturn. 

In the final quarter of 1990, the Canadian economy 
recorded its sharpest quarterly decline since the first quar- 
ter of 1982, and early indications are that the current quar- 
ter may be worse. With its large manufacturing base, 
Ontario’s economy has been hit even harder. 

There is no question that the recession will be much 
deeper than expected last fall. Real output is expected to 
decline by more than 3% in 1991. The unemployment rate 
is expected to rise above 10% in the coming months. 
Moreover, the recovery is likely to be weaker than in the 
mid-1980s. 
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In terms of impact on employment, this recession now 
rivals the 1981-82 recession as the most severe downturn 
in the post-Second-World-War period. Over the past 12 
months employment in Ontario has declined by 260,000 
jobs, eclipsing the 223,000 jobs lost in 1981-82. 

The deep and long recession we now expect is due 
largely to the restrictive monetary and budget policies of 
the federal government. While interest rates have fallen, 
they remain excessively high relative to US rates. The re- 
sulting overvalued dollar, combined with the free trade 
agreement, is producing severe dislocation in Canada’s in- 
dustrial sector. 

We are experiencing not only the effects of a serious 
cyclical downturn but long-lasting structural changes that 
are disrupting the lives of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers and will impede the pace of our recovery. A fundamen- 
tal difference during this recession is the higher proportion 
of workers affected by permanent plant closures rather 
than temporary layoffs. This is a particular concern, be- 
cause those jobs will not be there when these workers 
return once the recession is over. 

Unlike Ottawa, Ontario has taken action to counter the 
recession. We do not pretend that any government can 
offset the full impact of such a serious downturn, but 
where Ottawa has capped its support to social assistance 
programs, we have filled the gap and committed the funds 
needed to keep this vital support flowing. 

Our anti-recession plan is providing results. In my De- 
cember economic statement, I announced details of the 
province’s $700-million anti-recession program. I am 
pleased to report that as of today more than 1,300 projects 
have received approval to proceed under the program and 
more than $478 million has been committed by 19 minis- 
tries. More announcements will be made soon, completing 
the program’s $700-million commitment. 

School boards, municipalities and other local agencies 
such as hospitals are sharing in the cost of projects. As a 
result, spending is expected to reach a combined total of 
approximately $940 million when the full program has 
been implemented. 

With the impact of the recession, pressure continues on 
our budgetary position this year. As a result of continued 
revenue weakness and higher recession-related costs, I 
now expect the deficit for this fiscal year to be about $3 
billion. 


There is some good news, however. Despite the}; 
economy’s poor current performance, some of the condi- 


tions for a recovery are beginning to emerge. Interest rated 


the housing market appears to have stabilized. era 


we do not expect this recovery to take hold until the sum 


mer at the earliest. 


be addressing both the deficit and the challenges of these), 


new structural changes in our economy. 
RESPONSES 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Mr Bradley: The Treasurer has announced to the) 
House what is already obvious to the people of the prov-j 
ince of Ontario, and that is that we are in an extremely, 
deep recession in this province and that we in Ontario are) 
experiencing the greatest difficulty—in other words, the} 


worst unemployment record—of any of the provinces in 

Canada. In fact, if you look at the figures, you will find 
that six of the other provinces have had a net gain in 
permanent jobs, even though they are experiencing some 
unemployment problems as well. With, I think, a 10.4% 
unemployment rate at the present time compared to about 
6% a year, manufacturing jobs down some 153,000, anc 
310,000 fewer full-time jobs in the province of Ontaric 


than this time last year, you can see that it is indeed a very, 


significant recession we are in. 
The response of the government has simply not beer 


sufficient. Naturally, we have the usual excuse that it is the 


federal government, and by gosh, that is always a gooc 


excuse, particularly with the government that exists at the. 


present time in Ottawa. There is no question that higt 
interest rates have contributed to this, that the free trade 
pact and the implications of that have contributed some: 
what to the unemployment circumstances we are facing i it, 


this province. I feel a bit good about this, because I think 


trade agreement with the United States. I fully expect tha) 


he will be doing so over the next several months, and tha 


will certainly solve the problem. ! 

What is required, of course, is some smart investmen) 
on the part of the provincial government on an immediatt) 
basis in major capital projects. There have been some an} 


nouncements that have been made. This fiscal year there i/*" 
in| 


precious little money that is actually flowing to variou’ 
communities and various projects so that they are initiate: 


and the money is actually being spent. Some $37 millioi 


was the last figure that I saw, although there have been lot: 


of announcements, and I think that we have to recognizi) 
that some of these are reannouncements, recycled an) 


nouncements, renamed announcements, a lot of things tha 
will be done in any event in the province of Ontario with | 
new name. It is an old trick that has been played probabl 


for dozens and dozens of years, and this government i), 


exactly the same in doing that, except we are in the mids 

of a recession and we cannot afford that to be happening. 
So the Treasurer has to find money for this, without th 

deficit ballooning to $10 billion, or between $6 and $1 
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Ilion, without that happening. That means that the Trea- 
irer and the Chair of Management Board are going to 
ive to examine every expenditure, all the wish lists of all 
ese ministers who want to implement some bizarre 
themes out there. He will have to examine those very 
wefully to be able to find the money to channel intelli- 
ently into capital projects which will have an immediate 
ect on the provincial economy. 

We recognize that if he simply allows the deficit to get 
ay out of control, we are going to find borrowing costs, 
2cause of our credit rating, are going to go up consider- 
oly and confidence in the province of Ontario might well 
2 lost. 

_ [have to say to the Treasurer as well that it is going to 
2 important for this government to create a good and 
dsitive investment climate, because what people in this 
‘ovince are concerned about who are looking to invest or 
20ple outside who are looking to invest, is that they are 
oking at what your agenda is. They looked at the NDP 
x commission. The Treasurer will notice I did not call it 
e Fair Tax Commission, which a lot of people seem to 
ave been taken in by, but not those of us who are in 
position, only those who sit on the government side. In 
ct that is stacked in favour of people who would believe 
the socialist agenda, which will simply result in less 
vestment coming to the province of Ontario and much of 
leaving the province of Ontario at the present time. 
So the government will have to be very careful to cre- 
e business confidence, and nothing I have seen in the 
rovince of Ontario, outside of the Premier, with his usual 
yuite frankly” as he knows he is delivering some bad 
2ws, or, “We’re doing the best we can’—how many 
mes I have heard that?—and the Treasurer and the Pre- 
\ier going on bended knee to Wall Street; that was per- 
aps a little bit in the way of alleviating those concerns. 
ut much more, it is going to be important that they create 
ie good investment climate, because if they wish to redis- 
ibute income in the province of Ontario or redistribute 
ealth in the province of Ontario, they are going to have to 
‘eate it in the first place, or assist in its creation, and so 
it we have seen zilch in that direction. 


Mr Harris: I too want to respond to the statement by 
e Treasurer as part of the government’s ongoing agenda 
r publicity. It is not an agenda for prosperity. It is not an 
zenda for competitiveness. I am surprised to hear the Lib- 
al critic talk about competitiveness after the disgraceful 
cord of the last six years, by the way. 


| Mr Nixon: Fastest growth in the history of the 
‘ovince. 


Mr Harris: I quite frankly do not blame the Rae gov- 
mment or the NDP government for getting us into this 
ess at all. However, there are things they can be doing 
at they are not doing. They are carrying on a most inap- 
Opriate agenda that was begun by the Liberal Party in 
is province. 

I too want to pick up on what the critic for the Liberal 
tty talked about, and that is that, yes, we are in a reces- 
on. He is faulting them now for being not quick to recog- 
e this and suggests that we should all have known this 


——— 
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by this fall. We all knew it last spring. We all knew it last 
summer. To suggest that this is something that is new after 
their departure from office is an absolute disgrace. 
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We think they are all the same, quite frankly, when it 
comes to fiscal issues. The critic talked about the recession 
being worse in Ontario than it is in any other province, and 
it is. Ontario is feeling the effects more than any other 
jurisdiction. So you have to ask yourself, what has Ontario 
done for the last six years that we should suffer worse than 
all the other provinces that the other provinces have not 
done? 

I can tell you some of the things. We have increased 
our spending here, year after year, in excess of 10% a year, 
much to the chagrin of the other provinces, who said, 
“Whoa, we can’t afford this.” The poorer provinces said: 
“We can’t afford this. How can the richest one carry on 
spending like it’s business as usual through 1986, 1987, 
1988, 1989, 1990?” 

What caused the pressure on the dollar? What caused 
the pressure on the interest rates? It has been free-spending 
governments. Who is the biggest offender? It is the gov- 
ernment right here at Queen’s Park. It is the Ontario gov- 
ernment. When you have the largest jurisdiction in this 
country off in one direction spending like there is no to- 
morrow, contradictory to the other nine provinces, contra- 
dictory to the federal government, it is a recipe for disaster. 
That is why Ontario is not competitive. 

They talk in this statement, and the Treasurer reiterates 
for about the 18th time, about the $700-million anti- 
recessionary package. We are not unsupportive of a pack- 
age in the order of $700 million, but where does the 
money come from? 

We offered a proposal to the Treasurer. We came for- 
ward and said that if like the federal government, if like all 
the other provinces, we had a program for public sector 
wage and program restraint, as all the others have, as all 
the others have recognized, we could free up $700 million. 
What we said was that if the brothers and the sisters in the 
public sector recognized it cannot be business as usual 
when the brothers and the sisters in the private sector are 
laid off and hungry, you cannot expect that you are going 
to have wage increases in excess of the rate of inflation 
while this other segment of workers are suffering and are 
hurting. If they had recognized that reality, as the other 
provinces have, as the federal government has, they could 
have freed up this money without increasing taxes or with- 
Out putting pressure on the deficit, because that is what has 
caused the problem in the first place. 

They have overspent collectively, both parties the 
same. The enemy is not over here. They are both the same. 
They both think government has all the answers. They 
both think that government spending should be an increas- 
ing proportion of the share. They both think that every- 
body who is laid off in the private sector can be employed 
in the public sector somehow, and the more they follow 
that policy, the more it is a recipe for disaster and the more 
uncompetitive we are. 

So I suggest to the Treasurer, to the Premier, to all of 
those who think that big-spending, big-taxing governments 
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are providing a solution, that they are mistaken. It is a 
recipe for further disaster, and that is why Ontario is hurt- 
ing like no other province is in this country. That is why 
this industrial heartland is losing jobs today that we will 
not regain if, when we respond to it, we are not cognizant 
of what we are doing to our competitiveness, and I have 
not heard one program from this government that ad- 
dresses the increasing lack of competitiveness that has 
been apparent over the last six years in this province. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
The Speaker: It is time for oral questions. 


MEMBER’S CONDUCT 


Mr Nixon: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: News 
reports this morning have indicated that the Premier has 
dismissed one cabinet minister and appointed two others. 
Since this is a rather far-reaching change in the structure of 
the administration, would it not be in order for the Premier 
to make a statement to the House concerning this matter? 


The Speaker: Members may be aware that we have 
ministers’ statements, during which time any minister, in- 
cluding the Premier, is at liberty to make a statement. It is 
now question period and you may wish to pose a question. 


Mr Nixon: Failing comment from the Premier, I 
would simply draw to his attention the occasion on 2 Octo- 
ber last, I believe, when after contemplation and careful 
review he appointed the member for Welland-Thorold to 
the cabinet with substantial responsibilities, in fact full re- 
sponsibilities in two ministries. It is not clear, for those 
who have observed this soap opera over the last few days, 
what the justification was in the Premier’s mind for the 
dismissal of the member for Welland-Thorold. 

As a matter of fact, I quote from an interview with the 
member for Welland-Thorold on CFRB radio today at 9:08 
am as follows, 

“Well, but I’m not sure what I got fired for, because if I 
didn’t get fired for Sunshine Boy, because Bob Rae said 
no, that was merely inappropriate, and if Grimaldi is the 
issue, yet Bob Rae knew about Grimaldi, heck, even be- 
fore I got elected, then it still remains open for Rae to 
explain precisely why it is I am being fired.” 

My question to the Premier is, why precisely was the 
minister fired? 


Hon Mr Rae: I appreciate the question from the 
Leader of the Opposition. First of all, let me say as a 
general rule it is my responsibility as the Premier to 
choose the cabinet and to appoint new people and to ask 
other people to leave. That is my responsibility. It was my 
judgement that the interests of the province were best 
served with two new ministers, that this was in keeping 
with my responsibilities, that there were some examples of 
what I regarded as poor judgement by the minister and I 
felt that a change was necessary. That is the change I have 
made and that is the change that has been announced. This 
is an ongoing responsibility that I have as Premier. Cabinet 
is a privilege and membership is a privilege. It is a judge- 
ment that I have to make and I have made that judgement 
as Premier. 


Mr Nixon: I simply reiterate that the Premier knew offi 
the former minister’s flamboyant personality and his rather 
forward approach to the issues; that he knew of his brushes 
with the law—as a matter of fact, his conviction on income 


the minister. This was not new. | 

Surely it could not have just been the Sunshine Boy) 
business. As a matter of fact, in the mind of the dismissed) 
minister, and I quote again, “I got into trouble by trying te 
make sure that we kept the promises we made, like a pub-l” 
lic auto insurance plan with the right of victims to use the : 
courts to sue for compensation.” | 

Is it a fact that the minister’s approach to these matters, 
was so out of tune with the leader of the government’s thal) 
the leader of the government resorted to what the membei, 
for Welland-Thorold called “intellectual totalitarianism”—| 
those are his words—and booted him out of the cabinet? | 


Hon Mr Rae: I am sort of in some respects like the, 
manager of a baseball team who has to decide who ij 
going to play in what positions. That is my responsibility), 
It is my responsibility to ensure that the team is working at) 
effectively as possible. It is my responsibility to ensurt, 
that when I do not think the team is working as well as ij 
can, there need to be some changes. That is a responsibility 
that I have. I have exercised it, I have taken that responsi, 
bility and that is the way it is. i 

Mr Nixon: The Premier has repeatedly indicated call 
he is the sole arbiter on matters of conflict and inappropri)}; 
ate behaviour and for that reason he has stated without toi |i 
much particularity that he has appointed two new minister | 
to replace the one who was dismissed. 

This is a matter that has troubled me over the last fev, 
months. Can he outline why he decided to fire a cabine 
minister today for the rather vague reasons he has pv} 
forward, but in the case of the Red Hill Creek Expressway, 
a case where cabinet secrecy involving millions o 
taxpayers’ dollars was violated, all he required from th), 
offending minister was an apology and an immediate ad) . 
journment of the House? Will the honourable member pat), 
ticularly indicate in the case of Red Hill, since his Ministe| 
of Transportation said that he cancelled it on moré; 
grounds, why in this instance he would execute the flam} 
boyant minister who is now in the back row and he woul}, 
let the Minister of Transportation and the Minister of Co) 


compliments, with a mere apology? 
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Hon Mr Rae: Well, I think that it is a matter of judge 
ment which a Premier has to exercise on a daily basis, ¢| 


occasion to do the same thing and I can hardly object whe ' | 
he does so. All I can say is that I have made a decisic|jy\ 


and by every Commonwealth jurisdiction that I can thir}}y, 
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. It is the prerogative of the Premier; indeed it is his or 
'r responsibility to decide on the membership of the cabi- 
st, to review that membership on an ongoing basis and to 
ake certain decisions with respect to membership. That 
scision is one which I exercise with as much care and 
scretion as I can and I believe I have done so in this case. 


The Speaker: New question, Leader of the Opposition. 


_ Mr Nixon: Thank you, Mr Speaker. I would like to 
irsue the matter, because the honourable Premier is not 
uticularly forthcoming in this matter. I had really ex- 
scted, when I asked the question, that he would say 
mething similar to what he said apparently in a scum, or 
tum. Not a bad Freudian slip. His scummy comments— 
at is, scrummy comments—were as follows, and I quote 
om today’s Star. “Rae announced that Riverdale MPP 
hurley will replace Kormos as Consumer minister, while 
harlton will take over his Financial Institutions portfolio. 
ae said his concern about Kormos’s judgement was ’with 
spect to indicating that this was the government’s policy 
id this was exactly what was going to happen, when there 
s been no discussion in cabinet on sexism and advertis- 
g, he said. We simply can’t have a situation where minis- 
ts are volunteering all kinds of policy ideas and the next 
1y it is described in one of the papers as the Rae plan.’” 
I wonder if the Premier would comment on that, be- 
use the dismissed minister himself has asked for an ex- 
anation, and naturally we are interested since the Premier 
is set himself up as the sole arbiter in these matters that 
ive everything to do with the life of this government and 
; ability to function. 


Hon Mr Rae: Of course they do, and the Leader of 
e Opposition says that I have set myself up as the sole 
biter. Let me suggest to him that if he were the Pre- 
ier—and there are many people, I know, over the last 30 
-ars who feel that he should have been the Premier—he 
ould be exercising this responsibility too. I do not think I 
ould say that he was setting himself up, or other prede- 
ssors, David Peterson or others. 

The fact of the matter is I have to make a decision. 
pviously cabinet solidarity, cabinet discussions of issues, 
| understanding of a full appreciation of all the implica- 
ys of an issue—these are all factors. But again, I want to 
y to the Leader of the Opposition that it is an ongoing 
sponsibility that I have to exercise in terms of the partici- 
ition in the cabinet and I have exercised my responsibili- 
+s. As I say, these decisions are never that easy, but I have 
ade the decision and I think that in terms of what we 
ant to do as a government, in terms of the new team 
nich i is going to be taking over in the two fields which 
yu have mentioned, I made a judgement that this was the 
st way to proceed and that is what I have done. 


Mr Nixon: If I might pursue, once again I would say 
t the Premier is less forthcoming here than he was to the 
ss, and of course I can only take as correct the words 
ributed to him in the Star. He indicates that he is worried 
t Kormos was talking about things that sounded as if 
y had cabinet approval, or as the Premier says, it would 
referred to as the “Rae plan.” I want to quote further 
m the article: 


“Kormos appeared indignant at Rae’s suggestion that 
his antisexism campaign was never approved by cabinet, 
saying, ‘The Premier is simply wrong in that regard.’ 
Kormos said he was simply doing his job by responding to 
community concerns about sexism in beer advertising. ‘So 
holy zonkers, for the Premier to suggest that I was making 
policy without going through cabinet is really bizarre.’” 

Now, since the Premier has said this publicly and it is 
widely reported, will he indicate to the House whether it is 
still his view that his dismissed minister was making pol- 
icy inappropriately? He might even get back to the whole 
matter of no-fault in torts in so-called driver-owned auto 
insurance, if he would like to be helpful. 


Hon Mr Rae: [ am trying to be helpful. That is part of 
the reason that I am here. Cabinet solidarity is important to 
me as Premier, as I am sure it was important to the mem- 
ber when he was the Treasurer, and I am sure he would not 
expect me to comment on discussions that may or may not 
have taken place within our cabinet. All I can tell him is 
that I have made my decision and it stands. 


The Speaker: Final supplementary. 


Hon Mr Nixon: Mr Speaker, I have a wide choice of 
last supplementaries, and I think I would like to just quote 
something from the Evening Tribune of Welland today. 


Mr Bradley: Good paper. 


Mr Nixon: Excellent. 

This is an article by Pat Barevich and the quote from 
the former minister is as follows, “I don’t want to see us, 
as a government, break our promises to the people across 
Ontario, but it’s obvious Bob Rae and that little clique in 
Toronto have got a far different agenda from what the 
people of Ontario want.” 

Would the Premier indicate that this is a case of “intel- 
lectual totalitarianism,” to use the populist phrase that the 
deposed minister used? Perhaps he would make some 
comment on that. 


Hon Mr Rae: In light of the comments in the Welland 
Tribune, I rest my case. 


Mr Harris: | think I would like to follow up with a 
couple of questions on this matter. I think it is important, 
not just for the events around this case, because there 
seems to be some information missing—it just does not 
jibe with us—but I think it is important for this Legislature 
and the public to know just what criteria the Premier uses 
in who should be in cabinet and who should not be in these 
positions of responsibility. Quite frankly, I would suggest 
to him that the majority of his cabinet ministers are proba- 
bly listening intently to try and figure it out too. Could the 
Premier tell us specifically what he knows now that he did 
not know on 1 October about the member for Welland- 
Thorold when he appointed him to the cabinet? What does 
he know now that he did not know then? 


Hon Mr Rae: Again, let me say to the leader of the 
third party that what I know in a very general way and 
have had a chance to assess is the conduct and the perfor- 
mance of all the members of cabinet. I decided to make a 
change because I felt that it was necessary in the circum- 
stances to do so. I think it is an ongoing responsibility of 
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my job to indicate, as Mr Davis did on a number of occa- 
sions, and others have done as well, that I have to exercise 
this responsibility. 

Now, if the member is saying, “You put him in cabinet 
on 1 October; that means that you can’t make another 
decision in the middle of March,” what I am saying to him 
is that I have to exercise my judgement with respect to the 
judgement that is being offered by everybody who is in the 
cabinet. That is the responsibility that I have. I felt the 
team can perform and work better, the cabinet can work 
better as a team in this circumstance. 

Obviously I have not been happy about the events over 
the last number of days, and indeed that is a fact. But if I 
may say so, I think I have the responsibility as Premier to 
exercise this judgement and this responsibility and to make 
sure that the cabinet is serving the best interests of the 
province. That is an ongoing responsibility that I have and 
one that I have exercised in this case. 
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Mr Harris: Nobody questions that it is the Premier’s 
job to do this. What we question is this: the Premier is 
implying that he just kind of shifts the lineup. He brings in 
a pinch hitter from time to time, from week to week, de- 
pending on the situation. Obviously, this has been a major 
decision, it has been a major move. It was not planned. He 
said when he reviewed events of the last few days that he 
was not very happy. I asked him, what did he learn in the 
last few days that was not well known back in October 
when the member for Welland-Thorold was originally 
appointed? 

If he wants to answer that one, I will give him a second 
shot at it, but I also am trying to get a handle on what the 
criteria are for the Bob Rae cabinet. I think that is impor- 
tant to the House and the Legislature. 

With the Red Hill Creek Expressway, when he had 
cabinet ministers who breached cabinet confidentiality, 
clearly—stood up, admitted it, they actually broke a guide- 
line—he said at that time, “I do not think you fire people 
every time they make a mistake.” Can the Premier tell us 
what specifically he considers to be a mistake worthy of 
firing and what criteria he now has to be in the Bob Rae 
cabinet? 

Hon Mr Rae: If I may say to the leader of the third 
party, who is a person of experience, who himself has 
participated in a cabinet, was chosen for a cabinet by a 
former Premier, I think that he will recognize that there are 
no rules that are written down. These are judgement calls 
that are made about people’s performance, about their ap- 
proach to things. I do not think there is a written-down sort 
of rule that says this or that. It is a judgement call that is 
made by the Premier. It is an exercise of judgement and an 
exercise of discretion on the part of the Premier in terms of 
who is best going to serve obviously the government, the 
caucus, and indeed who is going to serve all the people of 
the province. That is the basis upon which my judgement 
was made. 


Mr Harris: The Premier keeps going back, and I 
think he said that the minister’s actions were drawing at- 
tention away from the government’s agenda. I do not know 
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that it is drawing attention away from the ici 
agenda any more than when the Premier, after bein 
elected, appeared on CBC Air Farce and participated in 
skit to belittle the Prime Minister and now is going to hav 
to sit down with the same Prime Minister to negotiat 
hopefully, a renewed Confederation. I do not know hoy 
appropriate a type of action that is, but this seems to ; 
what the Premier is talking about. f 

The Premier has danced around this issue. Let’s get}, 
right to the point here. He has told us nothing new. I would 
like him to confirm today the rampant speculation around], 
Queen’s Park that I have heard, that most of the media 
have heard, that most members have heard, that Mr}. 
Kormos was fired as a direct result of a fundamental dis- 
agreement over policy on auto insurance and restoring the}; 
right to sue, that is, trying to deliver on that promise thal 
he understood the Premier agreed with at election time,}. 
Can he confirm or deny that that is in fact the real reas | 
why Mr Kormos was fired? 


Hon Mr Rae: Mr Speaker, I can only tell you that the 
leader of the third party would be well advised to not listen 
to rampant speculation. The government generally has) | 
been looking hard at the issue of car insurance. We have}, 
indicated already that legislation will be presented to the}. 
House in this session and that commitment stands. Beyond 
that, I can only say to the leader of the third party that, as I}, 
say, he would be well advised not to simply repeat specu-), 
lation as if it were the absolute truth. 

Mr Harris: I was trying to come up, as was the leader 
of the Liberal Party, with any plausible explanation. We jy 
did not receive one. The Premier leads us in that direction, | 


MEMBERS’ CONDUCT r 


Mr Harris: My second question is to the Premier s " 
well and it deals with trying to understand what his stan-}j, 
dards are. I would like him to tell this House if the member, 


Haliburton sent to the Speaker, I believe last week. Ii 
received a copy of the letter—it was something I did nol) 4 


he was in jail. 
An hon member: Thank you, Mike. ; 


something for the Premier. As the member has heard, h i 
decides these things. bay 

Upon release from jail, the member for Victoria)), 
Haliburton has been heralded by the Premier and this govijy, 
ernment as a hero. He remains as chairman of thijy, 
government’s caucus. He remains as parliamentary assisjj., 
tant to the Minister of Citizenship. In the North Bay Nugip,. 
get, on his release, he implied that he would be gettinjij., 
new responsibilities in fact, presumably as a reward fo) ), 
breaking the law and going to jail. The implication wa) 
that it was a reward for breaking the law and going to jail. 
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I wonder if the Premier can tell this House what law, 
yat rule, what guideline the member for Welland-Thorold 
oke to deserve his dismissal from cabinet. 


Hon Mr Rae: The question did not seem to flow from 
> preamble, so I have to exercise judgement. The argu- 
ent that the only criterion for staying in cabinet is that 
u not break the law or break the Criminal Code is a 
her bizarre way of assessing it. 
_ If I may say so, there was a situation in the previous 
ernment where I think as many as seven or eight minis- 
ts were dropped in a cabinet shuffle in which others were 
dught in and in which the Premier at that time did not— 

as during the summertime, so obviously the House was 
t in session. But there is a sense that he has a responsi- 
ity and I have a responsibility, any Premier has a re- 
onsibility, the Prime Minister has a responsibility, under 
r system of government, to ensure that the government 
2sents its case as best it can, that it presents itself in a 
iy that reflects cabinet solidarity and that reflects the 
*w that the people are best served if that is what is in 
ice. That is the criterion that I followed. 


_Mr Harris: Surely the House finds it offensive that 
» Premier tells us this was a routine cabinet shuffle. 
tely the intelligence of the House must find this offen- 
'e, if this is what he is trying to tell us today. When the 
2mier appeared before the committee of the Legislature 
t month he said that, in breaking the law, the member 
- Victoria-Haliburton had done nothing to decrease the 
blic’s confidence because he had acted with a moral 
science. 

'I would like to know two things from the Premier. 
‘st, what gives him the right to decide what laws or rules 
1 or cannot be broken and, second, are these the Bob 
e standards for cabinet that we can now expect for the 
ure, ie, as long as the cause is one that Bob Rae agrees 
th, then anything goes? Is that what we are led to believe 
d what his cabinet and his colleagues and the public 
ve to believe? As long as he agrees this cause is there, 
u can break the law, you can go to jail, you can break 
_tules, that is the criterion, “As long as I agree with the 
ise.” 

Hon Mr Rae: I think, in his heart of hearts, the leader 
the third party knows that nothing is that simple. The 
rt answer to his question is no. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr Nixon: I will pursue the matter briefly at least, 
ause I am concerned, along with the leader of the third 
y and many other members of this House, with the 
‘etia used by the sole arbiter in these matters of political 
- and death. 

I bring to the Premier’s attention the circumstances 
olving the Red Hill Creek Expressway. The honourable 
mber will be aware that interested citizens in Hamilton 
e been conducting or moving into a court case in this 
nection. The evidence has been heard and we have yet 
ear some sort of a judgement. 

I referred to this in my earlier series of questions be- 
ise, since Hamilton went through all of the careful plan- 
g requirements and it was cancelled by the Minister of 


Transportation with the support of other ministers and un- 
doubtedly of cabinet itself, and this cancellation was con- 
veyed to NDP city councillors and the NDP candidate for 
mayor in Hamilton at a series of meetings, which frankly 
the member for Hamilton Mountain must have attended as 
an NDP caucus member at the time, can he explain under 
those circumstances, first, what really made it a moral de- 
cision in this regard when all the planning requirements 
had been fulfilled and, second, why he could permit his 
cabinet ministers to undertake this sort of an approach to 
public policy, this sort of an approach to special political 
friends in the community of Hamilton rather than to the 
mayor in council, with merely the slap on the wrist to the 
cabinet members that had been responsible for this. 
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Hon Mr Rae: [| am happy to revisit that decision. First 
of all, the member states that it was a decision made by the 
Minister of Transportation. That is not entirely accurate. It 
was a decision made by the cabinet. There was a full 
cabinet discussion of this question of the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway. 

The decision was made that we as a province have a 
right and indeed a responsibility to decide whether we 
want to spend tens of millions of dollars in order to pave 
over the Red Hill Creek. That was a decision that we made 
on environmental grounds. If you want to revisit that 
whole aspect of the decision, that is fine. We exercised our 
responsibility on what we felt on balance, on behalf of the 
environment, was necessary. It was a decision which we 
knew would not be warmly accepted by the municipal 
council but which we felt we had a responsibility and a 
right to make. 

As to the timing of the announcement and the way in 
which the announcement was made, I have already said that I 
did not think it was handled tremendously. I have already 
indicated that in the House. But there was absolutely no 
breach of cabinet confidentiality and no breach of cabinet 
solidarity. There was a breach of what I would regard as 
common courtesy with respect to the mayor and the regional 
chairman, and I have apologized to them in person. 


Mr Nixon: The Premier has indicated he would like to 
recall the circumstances and he would know that the cabinet 
decision was made on Wednesday. It was announced publicly 
to the mayor and corporation of Hamilton and the region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth the following Monday. But the previ- 
ous Friday, the ministers concerned met with the NDP cau- 
cus, the NDP candidate for mayor and the NDP members of 
council, and brought them up to date on that information. 

Although the ministers denied they made the information 
available, the people at the other end indicated that the infor- 
mation was provided for them. It was a clear breach not of 
cabinet solidarity but of cabinet confidentiality. The Premier 
on 20 December, just before the House adjourned, said as 
follows, and he is very clear in this: “This is something I 
regard as a mistake. It is something that I do not want to 
see repeated.” Yet on 4 January of this year, members of 
the NDP cabinet, NDP counciilors, the NDP candidate 
for mayor in Hamilton, met again in a closed, private 
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meeting to discuss land use issues related to the Red Hill 
CreekExpressway. 

Now I ask members how that appears to them. This is 
an instance where the Premier is prepared to gloss it over 
because he has no standards for the members of his cabinet 
in this regard or, if he has, he has not made them clear. 

Hon Mr Rae: I am sure that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who is a man of great political experience, would not 
want to create a universe in which ministers were not able 
to meet with—the ministers have met with the chambers of 
commerce, they have met with the mayor, they have met 
with the regional chairman, they have met with everyone. 
They have also met with New Democrats, they have met 
with Liberals and they have met with Conservatives. I hope 
we do not reach the day when these kinds of meetings are 
no longer possible. 


Mr Nixon: Everybody in this House wants to under- 
take consultation wherever it is appropriate. But in this in- 
stance— 


Interjections. 


Mr Nixon: Have I run out of questions? Well, I am 
responding to the Premier’s concern. 

Interjections. 

Mr Nixon: Don’t I get three supplementaries? 

The Speaker: We were not counting, were we? No, 
okay. 

New question. The member for Dufferin-Peel. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mr Tilson: My question is to the Minister of Housing 
as a result of his comment last week in a press conference 
here in Toronto, as reported in the Toronto Sun, that he is 
allergic to landlords. Would he therefore justify his half-a- 
million-dollar-plus rent control green paper consultation 
process? 

Why he is having some 20 consultative meetings, only 
seven of which are open to the public? Why can opposition 
critics attend these public sessions but are not allowed to 
participate? I was invited to come but I was not allowed to 
speak. Why was my leader, when invited to the North Bay 
session in North Bay, denied information on where it was 
even going to be held? Finally, why would the minister 
even possibly think of barring my friend the member for 
Oriole from one such meeting? 


Hon Mr Cooke: Every member of the Legislature in 
the 20 communities that we are visiting has been advised 
where the meetings are. The member talked about only 
seven meetings being open to the public. The fact of the 
matter is that we are going to 20 communities, and the 
process in each of the communities is that we are having 
meetings with landlord groups that represent organizations 
in each of the communities and we are meeting with tenant 
organizations and municipal folks. In seven of the commu- 
nities I am having public hearings where anybody can say 
anything he wants to say to me about the rent control issue. 

I indicated to the member as an opposition critic and to 
the critic of the Liberal Party that we were prepared to 
discuss with them their participation in this whole process. 
We are not prepared to turn the meetings into a debate 


between politicians. We want to hear from the people of 
this province. if 
As soon as I heard what had happened in the North} 
York meeting, I discussed the matter with my staff and new! 
procedures have been put in place. I apologize to the mem: } 
ber for Oriole. It should not have happened. ) 


Mr Tilson: The minister spent half a million dollars on’ 
advertising for this farce, and he will not tell anybodyf' 
where the meetings are being held. Will the minister, with! 
analogy to openness, confirm that the private green paper} 
meetings are on an invitation-only basis and that secret}! 
predetermined speakers’ lists, which are not revealed in ad-/! 
vance of the meetings, effectively preclude much open, 
public discussion? Finally, will the minister call a halt to}! 
this farcical dog-and-pony show and permit the committee i 
of the House, representing all parties, to carry on the con- 
sultations, not just the minister? 


they have requested to speak, and that is the way that it hap 
been organized. The committee— ! 


Interjections. 


The Speaker: I bet the Minister of idee was about! 
to rephrase his response. | 


Hon Mr Cooke: No, Mr Speaker. What I said is that) 
what the member said in the House is not accurate. It is) 
false. Anyone who wants to appear before these meetings) 
phones the 1-800 number. We have written to the MPPs. It 
the standing committee on general government wants to) 
study the green paper, that opportunity has been made) 
available through the House leader of the government, bul, 
the member and the Liberal Party instead have delayed ot} 
Bill 4. They do not want to talk about the green paper. Thai) 
is their decision, but we are going to consult with the peo! 
ple of this province. The member has already made hi). 
decision. I do not know why he would want to consult oj 
listen anyway. The position of his party is: Kill rent controlt} 
and let tenants fend for themselves. That is their position. 


The SPEAuErS New gucsncn: the membey for Sarnia. 


is parliamentary language or not? 


The Speaker: The House leader was listening a! 
closely as I was, and there was a rephrasing. The repli 
stands. The member for Sarnia. 
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PLANT CLOSURES 


Many workers in the city of Sarnia and the surroundin 
area have been devastated recently by plant closures. Thi) 
most recent example is Fiberglas Canada, which will clos! 


aving 191 workers and their families without a job. What 
the minister prepared to put forward to assist these 
orkers affected by plant closures and layoffs? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I thank the member for the 
1estion. I want to point out to him that I am certainly 
ware of the difficulty of the workers in Sarnia and, in- 
sed, many of the other cities in the province of Ontario. 
Je have recently announced, as the member will know, a 
vand-new $32.5 million program of labour adjustment, 
setup of labour adjustment committees in the plants 
lat are affected and the labour adjustment committee 
ithin the ministry to meet and develop the program in 

s of retraining and skills upgrading that are necessary. 
he details of that plan which had been announced just 
yout a month ago in this House will be before us very 
iortly in this Legislature. 


_ Mr Huget: Can the minister advise the workers of 
aria whether his ministry will be reviewing the Employ- 
ent Standards Act to provide greater protection for these 
id many other Ontario workers? 


_ Hon Mr Mackenzie: The Employment Standards Act 
ill be the subject of amendments in this House and dis- 
ission first. I can tell members that the discussion papers 
e out with the constituencies across Ontario right now 
ith some of the options, and as soon as we have the 
ports back in on those discussion papers we will be mov- 
ig in this House for legislation in terms of severance, 
le and so on for workers in plant closure situations. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mrs Caplan: My question is to the Premier. Premier 
ae promised open government and yet I found that the 
dor was closed without an invitation. I want to thank my 
ylleagues in the third party for raising this matter in the 
egislature and for their support. 

_ I must say that, yes, I was turned away from a public 
ynsultation meeting in my own constituency, the riding of 
riole, where vital issues of rent control were being dis- 
ssed. Will the Premier today, in this House, admit that 
s Minister of Housing showed bad judgement and made 
serious mistake in holding the public consultations in this 
ay? Further, will the Premier direct his cabinet, whether 
ey are discussing the Red Hill Creek Expressway, Sun- 
ay shopping or market value assessment, to open the 
dor, to say that an invitation is not required and that peo- 
e, whether they are members of this Legislature, mem- 
1S of other political parties or whether they disagree with 
is government, can have a say in a public consultation 
‘ocess? 


_ Hon Mr Rae: First of all, I was listening very care- 
illy to what the Minister of Housing said. I believe, in 
oe to a question from the member for Dufferin-Peel, 
> made it very clear that he apologized to the member for 
hat happened with respect to the meeting in Oriole. He 
as made that apology, I heard him make it today, in the 
ouse, very directly to the member. So when she asks 
hether I recognize that a mistake was made, of course it 
as made. I do not know what kind of mistake was made. 
was an administrative one of some kind. It has been 
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corrected, and the member has a legitimate grievance 
which she has expressed and to which I am responding. 

With respect to the second half of the question, which 
is a substantive one, I think that we are getting criticized 
by the member’s colleague the Leader of the Opposition 
because we are not announcing enough things. One of the 
reasons we are taking time in doing some of that is pre- 
cisely because of the consultation process that goes on. 

As is the nature of life, some of those conversations 
and consultations take place in private, some of them take 
place in the minister’s office, some of them take place 
publicly. I have those kinds of consultations myself with 
business leaders and with labour leaders and with all kinds 
of people. Some of the meetings take place in private; 
some of the meetings take place in public. We are commit- 
ted to listening to the public. Obviously, we are committed 
to listening to people who do not agree with us and we are 
very much committed to listening to members of the Lib- 
eral Party, to members of the Conservative Party and to 
members of all parties. 


Mrs Caplan: I would say to the Premier that in fact 
what we see in place is a system of preferential access 
where people must have an invitation. I will say to him 
that a colleague of mine received an identical letter signed 
by the Minister of Housing after I had raised this issue 
with the media, who happened to attend that meeting, and 
that the answer my colleague received was that he could 
attend but he could not participate. This is unacceptable, 
for ground rules to be laid during a public consultation 
process, for dates and locations of meetings to be denied to 
the members of this Legislature and to the public after they 
have been advertised as part of a public consultation pro- 
cess. Will the Premier stand in his place today and say that 
he has directed all of the members of his caucus to open 
the door, to stop the preferential access and to allow the 
people of this province to be heard? 


Hon Mr Rae: We hear what you are saying and I 
think what you are saying is in terms of the desire to have 
as much participation as possible. I do not want to embar- 
rass anybody, but the member for Mississauga South sent 
me a letter the other day in which she praised the conduct 
of the Minister of Tourism and Recreation, saying that it 
was the first time in her memory and experience as a 
member that a government minister had informed her the 
day before an announcement was to be made, had given 
her the opportunity to not only look at the press release but 
to correct it and to be there with any announcement made. 
I have been around for a while. I do not recall that being 
done when I was in opposition. Let me say that the stan- 
dard that has been set by the Minister of Tourism and 
Recreation is a good standard and I think it is one that all 
of us should look to. 


POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mrs Cunningham: My question is to the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities. I stand here today on behalf of 
many students at Trent University who are looking for- 
ward to resuming classes as quickly as possible. Many of 
them, of course, know that there are only five weeks left in 
their academic year, five weeks of a 25-week school year, 
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and they are looking forward to getting back to school so 
that they not only gain their academic year but that they 
graduate as other students across the province have that 
opportunity to do. We would ask the minister, as the stu- 
dents approach exam time, as they risk losing this aca- 
demic year, what plans he has to make certain that in fact 
they will succeed in their year of university at Trent this 
year. 


Hon Mr Allen: I am delighted to respond to the 
member’s question. Like her, I am concerned about any- 
thing that impacts adversely on the life of universities and, 
in particular, university students. I would say to her that 
she perhaps knows as well as I do that universities are 
legally autonomous institutions, that under the Labour Re- 
lations Act they have rights and responsibilities as employ- 
ers—as do the unions, as employees—and that in a 
pre-collective bargaining situation those rules, regulations, 
contexts have to be played out in an appropriate way. 

I am appreciative very much of the fact that faculty 
members at the university did in fact give advance assign- 
ments and also provided in some cases take-home exams 
and tried to pave the way to make it as easy as possible for 
the students in question. I do hope personally that the 
strike will be over soon because of its discomfiture and its 
inconvenience and the difficulty it creates for students and 
the whole institution. 


Mrs Cunningham: I am sure that the minister, as 
well as members of this House, should know that in fact 
the university is in mediation—the faculty association is in 
mediation for the next two days and that everybody at 
Trent University knows that this strike cannot be allowed 
to proceed more than a week because then the students 
will definitely be in jeopardy. We also know that the whole 
quality of post-secondary education in this province is one 
that many of us are concerned about and absolutely not 
proud of. Many of us have been eager to hear from the 
faculties as they presented their cases before the legislative 
committee. These students now only have five weeks left. 
One of the real issues is a need for dramatic change in 
government funding and tuition fees. That is part of this 
whole problem. The minister knows it. Again I ask him, 
when will he be responding to the recovery plan for On- 
tario universities and what can he do about it to give those 
professors at Trent University and elsewhere the recogni- 
tion that they deserve with the problems that they are deal- 
ing with with the overcrowding of classrooms? 
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Hon Mr Allen: That was kind of an omnibus question 
that got us from the strike to university funding. I would 
just like to say on the first part of the issue that, as the 
member may know, the senior mediator of the Ministry of 
Labour will be meeting with the parties this week. I hope 
that will be effective. 

With regard to the underfunding question, there is a 
serious underfunding issue that has been at the door of the 
universities through two administrations now. We did our 
best in the funding announcement to keep the system at a 
steady state despite the deficit that we face, and we hope 
that in point of fact we will be able to address such prob- 


lems as the faculty face at Trent, which is a particularly 
severe case where the faculty are paid at the bottom of the } 
heap in terms of faculties across this province. | 
I would hope that our address of the future funding fF 
issues in the university will enable us to assist the univer- jf 
sity to address that question in the future. | 


Mr Cooper: My question is for the Attorney General, 
the member for Rainy River. | 

Mr Mahoney: Did you get your sign changed? 

Mr Cooper: Yes. 7 

During the hearings before the standing committee on ji; 
administration of justice on Bill 17, An Act to amend the }, 
Law related to the Enforcement of Support and Custody jy 
Orders, the opposition has alleged repeatedly that this bill, jy 
once legislation, will not improve the lot of many women 
and children in this province. Yet it is my experience that | 
in my constituency office many people have phoned in, as | 
well as the representatives of the National Association of 
Women and the Law and the Ontario Association of Inter- 
val and Transition Houses who appeared before the stand- 
ing committee on justice during the recess, and all believe jy, 
that this bill will have positive results for women and chil fy 
dren where support is not being paid. br 

Can the minister tell the House how many women cur- te 
rently holding court-ordered support payments he and his jl 
ministry expect will have their position improved by this’ 
legislation? it 

Hon Mr Hampton: I believe that there are some \: 
85,000 support order cases that are registered with the pro- |i 
gram, which at the current time is called the SCOE pro- ji 
gram—support and custody orders enforcement. There are 
85,000 cases. The vast majority of these support cases}, 
involved women and women with children. There are ap-; 
proximately 102,000 children involved. The current en-jy 
forcement rate under the existing legislation is about 35%}; 


tl 
to about 60%. Looking at the number of cases registered, it) ;, 


Star on 26 February said that the Attorney General wat) 
prepared to introduce some amendments. I was wonderingiii 
if at this moment he could please elaborate to the memberitiny 
of the House what improvements will be coming in thet 
upcoming session. 

Hon Mr Hampton: A number of amendments wert! 
introduced in committee, and those amendments were in’ 
troduced as a result of input from the third party and thi, 
official opposition. They were also introduced because wi'l 
carried on ongoing consultations with employer groups! 
labour groups; with, for example, provincial court judge! 
who were very experienced in family law. The majority 0 


it 
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e amendments that have been introduced again go to- 
ards streamlining the procedures so that where a support 
der is in existence, money will flow from the payer to 
e recipient in very short order so that we will not have 
e three-, four-, five- and six-month delays that currently 
sist in the program and hopefully we will be able to put 
oney in the hands of the recipients from the payer in 
yproximately 30 days. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


_ Mr Chiarelli: My question is to the Premier regarding 
itomobile insurance. In an interview this morning on 
dio station CFRB referred to earlier, the ex-Minister of 
nancial Institutions said that—and I am going to quote 
're—he “Got into trouble by trying to make sure that we 
»pt the promises we made, like a public auto insurance 
an with the right of victims to use the courts to sue for 
»mpensation.” 

Will the Premier confirm here today that the removal 
‘the member for Welland-Thorold from cabinet does not 
mstitute a backing off from his government’s previously 
2ar commitment to the reinstitution of tort and to the 
eation of a government-owned system of automobile in- 
tance? Will the legislation be introduced in the spring? 
ve Premier earlier said that it will be introduced this ses- 
yn and, as the Premier well knows, this session could be 
e fall or the spring. Will he confirm that this legislation 
ill be introduced this spring? 

_ Hon Mr Rae: We certainly intend to introduce legis- 
tion in the spring session. It will be later on in the spring 
ssion, but we are working very hard at it and I am hop- 
g that when the member sees it, he will be very pleased 
ith it. 

_Mr Chiarelli: The speech from the throne was quite 
2ar in saying that a government-owned system of auto- 
obile insurance would be introduced in the spring. How- 
er, the member for Welland-Thorold repeatedly pledged 
introduce a public auto insurance bill with the right to 
e. He stated that quite clearly even after he was a minis- 
*, after he was appointed in October. 

_ In November, a bill was introduced by the member for 
»eds-Grenville regarding the right to sue and the 
emier’s caucus was split. In this House, a number of his 
ucus members voted one way and two of his members 
ited the opposite way. This is sending out conflicting 
i2ssages, as well as many other conflicting messages that 
ve been sent out by the former minister and it is causing 
ave concern to the 40,000 people who work in the industry. 
_ There must be an interpretation put on the Premier’s 
-minister’s statements when he said that in effect he is 
ing victimized because public auto insurance with the 
tht to sue is being compromised, in effect, by his cabinet. 
decision must obviously have been made that there will 
no government plan, or no right to sue, or both. Which 
it? 
Hon Mr Rae: First of all, let me say to the member 
at I appreciate the concern that he has expressed. We feel 
at the Liberal legislation, which we have inherited and 
lich the public has inherited, has not left us with a good 
stem and we believe we can improve that system. That is 


—— 


something that is now under active discussion in the gov- 
ernment and the legislation will be forthcoming, as I said, 
later on in the spring. There will be an opportunity for a 
very full discussion in the House and the government re- 
mains committed to auto insurance reform along the lines 
that we have discussed in the House. 

I might make one other point. It would be a pity if 
private member’s hour was turned into an occasion when 
the whips were used. The whole purpose of private 
member’s hour is to allow members to express their views 
on an individual basis. That is the whole reason we have it. 


PAY EQUITY 


Mr Jackson: I have a question for the member for 
Hamilton East, the minister responsible for pay equity in 
this province. The minister would be aware that on 31 
January his government announced a pay equity down 
payment enhancement funding of $2,000 per female 
worker in non-profit day care centres across this province. 

The minister would also be aware that not mentioned 
in that release or any public statements by his government 
was the little-known fact that his government and his min- 
istry had decided that multiservice providers will now be 
discriminated against and will not be eligible for the same 
bump funding. 

The minister is further aware of the fact that these 
not-for-profit YMCA child care centres in this province, 
having implemented pay equity packages, find themselves 
on comparable footing with the very groups that the Min- 
ister of Community and Social Services has provided en- 
hanced funding for. There is now going to be inequity and, 
as I indicated earlier, about $700,000 is going to be the 
shortfall in Metropolitan Toronto alone for the YMCA. 
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My question to the minister: Since he is responsible for 
pay equity, why is it that during cabinet discussions on this 
matter he did not defend the women who are being dis- 
criminated against by not receiving this bump funding, not 
only in the private sector, but also for the non-profit day 
care centres, which represent about 10% of all the spaces 
in this province? 

Hon Mr Mackenzie: I am sure the member knows I 
am not going to comment on what position who took on 
what in a cabinet meeting that discussed this matter. How- 
ever, I should also say I am rather surprised that the mem- 
ber, with the research he does, is not aware of the 
long-standing position of this party that we do not usually 
fund for-profit organizations. 

Mr Jackson: Given that the minister is from Hamil- 
ton, we already know that breaking cabinet solidarity will 
not cost him his job. You have to come from the peninsula 
and discuss cabinet matters, and that will cost you your 
job, but within Hamilton you are pretty secure in this 
government. 

The fact still remains that his government has been 
deadly silent about this issue of the 10% of day care cen- 
tres in this province which are now going to have to in- 
crease fees. These are non-profit centres. These are YMCA 
centres in municipalities all across this province. I am led 
to believe and have seen evidence that it is within the 
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Ministry of Labour that we have the problem. We know 
the female Minister of Community and Social Services is 
not prepared to make any statements against the discrimi- 
nation of this funding. We are coming to the Minister of 
Labour to intercede on a matter of discrimination against 
women in this province who are workers. Why will he not 
make a public statement about this issue? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I think the member would also 
know that in making the announcement we did just re- 
cently in the House, we announced the new procedures, 
the proportionate value approach and the proxy approach. 
That is now in the process of being discussed and we have 
not made the final decisions on the procedures we are 
using for pay equity. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Mr F. Wilson: My question is for the Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Food. The previous week saw the release of 
the report of his agricultural finance review committee. I 
would like to ask the minister if he could tell the House 
when he will be responding to this report. 


Hon Mr Buchanan: I would be pleased to respond to 
that question. The agricultural finance review committee’s 
report was alluded to in the statement from the member for 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry earlier in the day. I just 
received the report last week. There are a number of rec- 
ommendations in it, about seven in total. They primarily 
focus on short- and long-term credit support for farmers. 
We will be studying the long-term credit suggestions that 
are made in that report and coming up with a proposal. We 
then will be doing further consultation with farmers, farm 
groups and financial corporations. I might add that we will 
certainly be consulting with the opposition members to get 
their input as well. 

In terms of the short-term financial suggestions, we 
will be putting together over the next few weeks some 
ideas so that we can respond very quickly to the problems 
in the farm community in terms of farm finance and inter- 
est rate problems. We hope to have something put together 
in the very near future. 


MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: In the absence of the Premier, to 
whom I would much rather have asked this question, I will 
place my question with the Minister of Revenue. 


There was a secret meeting on Metropolitan Toronto’s 
market value assessment plan, which the minister held on 
20 February with NDP, municipal and provincial politi- 
cians. Many interested parties are concerned about this 
issue, but when she decided to arrange her own meeting, 
she only invited her NDP friends in downtown Toronto. 


The minister will recall when the Premier was respond- 
ing to questions regarding the Red Hill Expressway last 
December, favouring the representatives of one provincial 
political party over another, and I quote, “This is some- 
thing which I regard as a mistake.” Today the Premier 
changed it and said this was only a lack of common cour- 
tesy, so he has changed his mind slightly. But he also has 
said to us that this sort of privileged access to issues on the 


cabinet agenda was “something that I do not want to see }, 


repeated.” 


So I want the minister today to confirm to this House | 
the statement the Premier made, that it is clear that this | 
kind of exclusive NDP consultation should never happen | 


again, is going to be the minister’s policy in the future. 
Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I would like to answer that 
question. I had asked members of all three political parties 
who sit in this Legislature to meet with me regarding mar- 
ket-value assessment, to come and bring their people from _ 
their party and meet with me. Both parties on the other 


side of the House refused that meeting. The members in | 
jo 


my party whom I asked to come to attend did attend that 
meeting. That was not a secret meeting. It was just as open 


as the invitation was to each of your parties to attend and [ 


bring your friends to meet with me. 


The Speaker: The time for oral questions has expired. | 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker; | 
I have to say I received no invitation to any meeting from | 
that Minister of Revenue, and I really feel that an untruth | 
has been stated there. The meeting I refer to is not the | 


meeting she is referring to. I want that corrected. It has 


nothing to do with— 
The Speaker: Time for oral questions has expired. 


MOTION 


Miss Martel moved that, notwithstanding standing or- | 
ders 8(a) and 94(a), the House will not meet on the morn- 
ing of Thursday 21 March 1991 to consider private | 


members’ public business; and that, notwithstanding | 


Q 


standing order 94(h), the requirement for notice be i 
waived with respect to ballot items 5 and 6. lo 


Motion agreed to. ipo 


REPORTS BY COMMITTEES 


Mrs Caplan: I have before me two reports from com- ; 
mittee. The first is on section 123 issues which were be- | 
fore the standing committee during the intersession. As Ij 
table them, I would like to say that as the Chairman of a) 
new committee, I felt the representatives from all three 
caucuses worked very hard to ensure that the meetings) 
were well attended and that all members had an opportu- 
nity to participate. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT | 

Mrs Caplan from the standing committee on social] 
development presented the committee’s report on Mullti-! 
year Plan for Deinstitutionalization of Developmentally) 
Handicapped People in Ontario and moved its adoption. 


statement? 


being the first opportunity that the committee had to meet, 
I would like to compliment all of the members of the 
committee, and as Chairman, I would like to compliment 
all of those who prepared briefs and appeared before the 
committee. I believe the work was outstanding and the 
report is one which I think all members of this Legislature, 


| 


f) 


Mrs Caplan: As I said as I tabled the report, hi 
} 


M 
ie 
a 
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id the public will find of interest. I am also sure that the 
»vernment will find it helpful as it plans for the future. 

On motion by Mrs Caplan, the debate was adjourned. 

Mrs Caplan from the standing committee on social 
2velopment presented the committee’s report on 
hildren’s Mental Health Services in Ontario and moved 
5 adoption. 
_ The Speaker: Does the member wish to make a brief 
atement? 
_ Mrs Caplan: Yes, thank you. There were a number of 
oughtful presentations and some important recommenda- 
ons contained in this report. I know it will be of interest, 
xt only to the government, but to all members interested 
_the development of children’s mental health in this 
‘ovince, so I would move the adjournment of the debate 
ymmending this report for your interest. 

On motion by Mrs Caplan, the debate was adjourned. 
330 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

_ Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
mment agencies presented the committee’s first report 
id pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), the report was 
»emed to be adopted by the House on Friday 1 February 
291. 

The Speaker: Does the member wish to make a brief 
atement? 


Mr Runciman: Just to say that this is the first report 
om the committee with respect to the new obligations 
aced upon it by the temporary standing order I referred 
, and that is consideration of the review of intended ap- 
yintments by the executive council. 

_ Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
nment agencies presented the committee’s report of 30 
nuary 1991 and pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), 
e€ report was deemed to be adopted by the House on 
‘iday 1 February 1991. 

_Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
nment agencies presented the committee’s report of 31 
nuary 1991 and pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), 
e report was deemed to be adopted by the House on 
iday 1 February 1991. 


Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
nment agencies presented the committee’s report of 5 
»bruary 1991 and pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), 
e report was deemed to be adopted by the House on 
ednesday 6 February 1991. 

Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
ot agencies presented the committee’s report of 14 
bruary 1991 and pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), 
€ report was deemed to be adopted by the House on 
qursday 14 February 1991. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Mr Brown from the standing committee on general 
yvernment presented the committee’s report and moved 
adoption: 


Your committee begs to report the following bill as 
amended: 

Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residential Rent Regula- 
tion Act, 1986. 


The Speaker: Shall the report be received and 
adopted? Agreed? Agreed. Shall Bill 4 be ordered for third 
reading? No? 

Mr Brown: I am pleased today to be able to make a 
few brief remarks about the standing committee on general 
government’s report on Bill 4. I am certain that every 
member who sat on this committee would like to take this 
opportunity to make some remarks about what happened 
during the Bill 4 hearings and the subsequent review of 
clause-by-clause of this bill. I am especially looking for- 
ward, I think, to the observations of the six NDP MPPs 
who sat on this committee. Their views and observations 
might explain to their constituents and to the constituents 
in Ontario their votes on this very important bill. Many in 
this province, in fact, would like to see the six NDP MPPs 
explain their votes on this bill. 

First, I would like to spend a few minutes and talk 
about the process, about the three weeks of public hearings 
we had, about the fact that the time for these public hear- 
ings was totally and woefully inadequate, about the fact 
that there are 150 people and groups in Ontario that did not 
have the opportunity to present their views to this commit- 
tees; 150 people in Ontario could not tell their legislators 
what they thought about Bill 4 and I find that very unac- 
ceptable. 

Time and time again, the opposition parties attempted 
to have these hearings extended to allow those 150 groups 
and individuals to have an opportunity to speak to us and 
time and time again the jackboots of the government ma- 
jority told us, “No, we won’t do that.” It was really quite 
instructive to know that the Minister of Revenue pleaded 
with the committee through a letter for the committee to 
come to Thunder Bay, to the northwest, a place where the 
committee was not scheduled to go under the government 
agenda. What was the answer to the Minister of Revenue, 
a minister of the crown? The answer was: “Sorry, it 
doesn’t fit our agenda. The people of the northwest don’t 
care or we don’t care about the people of the northwest.” 

We had to fly people from Thunder Bay to Sudbury, 
which is a long, long way, just so they could have their 
views heard. It is instructive that those people had to make 
presentations on behalf of other presenters because those 
presenters could not make the journey of over 1,000 miles. 
I found this to be very appalling. I have been in this place 
for about three years; I have been on many committees. I 
have never seen such a truncated set of public hearings on 
such an important issue to the people of Ontario. It is 
important to tenants; it is important to landlords; but most 
important, it is important to the people of Ontario to have a 
fair and just method of communicating their views to the 
government of the day. 

Bill 4 is about rent control. Briefly, it says that for 27 
months there will only be an inflation rise in rents. It does, 
however, allow for some pass-through of extraordinary op- 
erating expenses, such as municipal taxes or utilities. 
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However, it retroactively disallows lawful rent increases. It 
retroactively changes the law. So what does that mean? 
That means that literally thousands of landlords out there 
in this province who obeyed the law, who did what the law 
told them to do, who repaired their buildings, who made 
their buildings better for tenants, who had every right to 
expect a rent increase in line with those improvements 
under the former legislation do not get them. 

What does that mean? That means there are roughly 
3,000 small landlords in this province who are facing 
bankruptcy. They may lose not only their building but their 
own homes. They may lose everything they have ever 
worked for. That is what the retroactive legislation does. 
That is patently unfair and unjust, because for these people 
in many cases this is their pension plan, this is their retire- 
ment income. They made these investments in good faith. 
In the vast majority of cases they behaved in a very re- 
sponsible fashion towards their tenants. This is totally un- 
just for a government of Ontario to come before us, change 
the law retroactively and decide that thousands of 
Ontarians will lose their life savings, their investment and 
maybe everything they have. 


1540 

Liberals object to that and the Liberal Party will not 
support that. But I am getting a little bit ahead of myself. 
Liberals know that there are some problems with Bill 51, 
the last incarnation of rent review. Like everyone else, we 
would like a simpler system. We would like control over 
luxury renovations, we would like disincentives to flip, we 
would like enhanced maintenance of buildings, we would 
like the protection of tenants. But Liberals live in the real 
world. We understand that the private sector will supply 
most—the vast majority—of rental housing units. It has to. 
The government quite simply cannot afford to do it. We 
must be partners with the private sector in providing hous- 
ing stock for our people. We must be partners with the 
private sector. 

On second reading, our party supported this bill. We 
supported this bill because we believed that it could be 
made workable. We believed that with amendments made 
in committee we could meet the needs of the people of 
Ontario. We believed that after having looked at the evi- 
dence, a bill could come out of committee that made some 
sense. We were wrong. The Minister of Housing would not 
listen. His NDP colleagues on the committee simply 
danced to his tune. 


But Liberals are optimists. We believe that we can still 
support this bill. We believe that in committee of the whole 
House the government will listen to the sensible and rea- 
sonable amendments that we are suggesting to this bill. We 
believe that if the members of this House thoughtfully look 
at this bill, look at where the improvements can be found, 
a bill can come forward that could have the support of all 
members of the House. It just is a matter of weighing the 
evidence. 

For the enlightenment of my colleagues, I want to take 
a little run through the committee hearings. The hearings 
began with the minister making a statement, and a very 
good statement it was. That is, as we all know, the way all 


committee hearings seem to start. They start with the min- 
ister making a statement. | 
The minister spoke eloquently of 100% rent increases | 
out there: “A terrible thing. We can’t stand for 100% rent 
increases. It can’t happen. This is Ontario. We can’t have 
100% rent increases.” He spoke of economic eviction. He } 
talked of tenants having to leave their homes because of 
the extraordinary rent increases in this province. He talked | 
about flipping of apartment buildings. He was most con- 
vincing, the Minister of Housing was very convincing. | 
As a matter of fact, however, he did not quite tell the} 
whole story, and through a little bit of work by the opposi- ft 
tion, we thought maybe we would ask the Ministry of 
Housing about the minister’s information. What did we 
find out? We found out that yes, there were 100% rent 
increases. I think the number was 84 out of 1.2 million}: 
units. The fraction is infinitesimal. It is a small segment of fi 
1%. 
Further, we said to the ministry: “Could you outline the | 
cases that the minister has given us? Could you look at the | 
ones that he has cited as examples? Could you tell us iff 
there is economic eviction in these cases?” Guess what, | 
there were not. Do members know why? Because those]. 


they were at the very, very high end of the market, where 
people could well afford, and actually wanted, the renova-| 
tions and were quite prepared to pay the price. f 

We wondered about that. We asked the minister about it 
economic eviction because all members of the Legislature | 
are very concerned with economic eviction. No one wantsj 
to see people put out of their apartments because they||i 
cannot afford the rent. That is just simply something we doit 
not want to see in Ontario. We asked the minister: “Could }s 
you define economic eviction for us? Could you tell us) 
what that really means? Could you tell us?” He could not); 
tell us, or he did not want to tell us, because we find out} 
that if we use the minister’s own numbers, Bill 4 protects,} 
according to what the minister seems to be saying, aboulpyi 
3,000 or 4,000 units, and it is very unclear even within}s 
them whether there would be any economic eviction. We}: 
find out really that economic eviction most often occurs}, 
when people lose their jobs, lose their incomes and can ne}y 
longer pay the rent. The major cause of economic evictiOr jy, 
in this province is job loss. 

We talked about flipping. We asked the minister] ) 
“Could you define a flip for us?” We tried that for, I think 
almost five weeks. We finally did get a definition—actu’ 
ally, I think it was four different definitions, three from th 
dictionary and one they seemed to make up—and wi 
found that there was only one study done about flipping it 
this province, and it was done here in Metro Toronto) 
Guess what? The findings were totally inconclusive. 


not be concerned; we obviously should be. Therefore, ou) 
party presented a number of amendments which woul! 
have made the bill more fair and more just, to protect ten 
ants and give them maintenance, but the New Democrati)}y., 
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ajority decided that cannot be done. I find that to be 
lite, quite strange. 

The minister, when he was going through his wonder- 
| commencement of the hearings,. forgot some real, solid 
cts. He forgot to tell the committee that the average rent 
crease in this province was 5.8%. That is about inflation. 
> forgot to tell the members of the committee that the 
plications that went to rent review received, on average, 
| increase of 11%. As we all know, less than 20% of the 
tits go to rent review; hence the 5.8% number. He forgot 
tell us that the 100% rent increases were really only a 
qall fraction of the units. He neglected to tell us that rent 
creases are not the major factor for economic eviction. 
2 forgot to tell us a lot of things. 

_I wondered about why he would forget to tell us all 
2se things, why he would not provide a slightly more 
Janced presentation, something that was a little shorter 
i rhetoric and a little longer on facts. I suspect that maybe 
had something to do with the election promise over 
ere. The election promise is quite attractive. In the 
enda for power, the New Democrats clearly said that 
2re would be one increase, once a year, tied to inflation. 
iat is all there would be. There would be no pass- 
roughs. There would be, I think the phrase was, no bo- 
ises to landlords. 

_ The rhetoric was quite wonderful, and if I were a ten- 
t I would find that policy to be pretty attractive. I would 
Ice to know that my unit’s rent was not going up. On the 
her hand, I also would like to know that my parking 
rage was not going to fall down and that my balconies 
2re not going to be trampolines. I would also like to 
1ow that the unit was going to be maintained in a livable 


_ The minister, after some thought, says, “Yes, but in the 
rmanent legislation we’ll look after that and you will be 
le to pass through capital costs.” I am wondering about 
is. Why is it okay before 1 October to pass through 
pital expenses, why will it be okay after this interim 
zislation is gone to pass through capital expenditures, but 
is not okay now to pass through capital expenses? Why 
yuld the people of Ontario want to see their aging hous- 
z stock deteriorate for a period of two years? I do not 
ow. The only reason I can think of is the agenda for 
pwer. I guess it worked. Here we are. 

_ During the hearings we heard from quite a number of 
jants’ groups. We heard from tenants’ groups here in 
ronto, we heard from them in London, Windsor, Ottawa 
d Sudbury, and we heard their concerns quite clearly. 
ie majority of their presentations centred really on one 
ing, and what the tenants were concerned about was 
aintenance. They were concerned that their buildings be 
aintained because, after all, these buildings are their 
mes. These buildings are where they live and they do 
‘t want them to deteriorate. They do not want shabby- 
king buildings, difficult places to live, bad places to 
se children. They do not want that. 

They came before us and they told us some quite hor- 
idous stories about their buildings. They talked about 
sect infestations, they talked about crumbling walls, 


Ua 
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plumbing that did not work, they talked about a great num- 
ber of things. My friend the member for Mississauga West 
asked them virtually every time: “What does Bill 4 do to 
correct this problem for you? How can Bill 4 be of service 
to you?” And the answer was the same from every tenants’ 
group that came before us. They said, “It can’t help us, it 
does nothing to help us, nothing, zero.” The major concern 
that the tenants brought before us at the public hearings 
was maintenance, and the bill does absolutely nothing, 
zero, naught to help this very, very important problem. 

As a matter of fact, Bill 4 does exactly the opposite. 
We had a great number of landlords come before the com- 
mittee, and the landlords told us that they had cancelled 
capital expenditures on their buildings. They would not 
proceed with capital expenditures on their buildings be- 
cause Bill 4 had been introduced. Was this because land- 
lords are bad guys? No, it was because the bank would not 
give them the money, the banker would not give them the 
money because their revenue would not support the loan. 
That is why they did not do it. It was not because they 
were wearing black hats, it was not because they were 
terrible capitalists; it was because the bankers would not 
give them the loans because the rent revenue would not 
cover them. That is why they are not going to do it. 

We had before our committee people from the renova- 
tion and repair industry, an industry that I did not know but 
is almost specific to apartments and to rental units—con- 
crete repairers, concrete renovators, people who would fix 
the balconies, who repair the parking garages. They came 
before us and they said: “We’ve lost our contracts. 
They’ve been cancelled. They’re gone. That means that I 
as a contractor am laying off my crews. I can’t keep the 
men. As a matter of fact, I’m going to go bankrupt my- 
self.” Many of them told us this. We had union representa- 
tives who were working in the renovation industry come 
before us and say: “We’ve lost our jobs. Our boss has lost 
his contract. We can’t do this.” 

Now, if Iam the Minister of Housing I am going to tell 
members that there were probably hundreds of thousands 
of people that this affects. That would not be true. We 
know that it affects hundreds of people. We do not know 
precisely how many, but we know it affects hundreds of 
people who have lost their jobs, who are going to be, or 
could conceivably be, economically evicted because they 
cannot pay their rent, because their UI cheque or their 
welfare cheque is not going to pay the rent. They are going 
to be economically evicted, and some of them own their 
own homes. Some of them own their own homes, and their 
UI cheque and their welfare cheque is not going to cover 
the mortgage. 

That is what this bill does. It is not the recession. It has 
nothing to do with the recession. It has everything pre- 
cisely to do with Bill 4. That is why our party offered an 
amendment to deal with capital expenditures, because we 
think it is important to maintain our aging housing stock in 
this province. We think it is important to look after those 
parking garages that are in dire straits, because many peo- 
ple do not know this, but our stock is aging. Most of our 
stock is over 20 years old. The salt corrosion in parking 
garages is an increasingly important and difficult problem. 
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It takes specialists and wads and wads of money to correct. 
You need thousands and thousands of dollars to fix these, 
and yet obviously they need to be fixed. They are a prob- 
lem for public safety. They are a problem to the tenant. 

But that is not going to happen under Bill 4 unless the 
government decides that it is going to listen to what actu- 
ally happened at the public hearings. I did not hear any of 
them, government members, in questioning witnesses be- 
fore us, say: “You’re wrong. You aren’t telling us the truth. 
You’re not really being laid off.” They did not say any of 
those things, so I have to believe that the government be- 
lieved these people were telling the truth. 


Mr Callahan: Either that or they were wasting the 
money by having public hearings. 

Mr Brown: Well, that is it. 

Mr Callahan: Sure, it’s just a sham. 

Mr Brown: As we progressed through the public 
hearings, we heard, not just in Toronto but around the 
province, an important side-effect or sidebar to Bill 4 that I 
think must be of utmost concern to the people of Ontario, 
and that is the retroactive nature of this bill. We had big 
landlords who own thousands of units and we had small 
landlords who own duplexes and triplexes and sixplexes. 
We had the little guy before us. What did the big guys say 
about the retroactive nature of Bill 4? They said: “This 
isn’t very good for us. This hurts our bottom line. But, hey, 
we’re big enough, we’ll survive.” 


1600 

Then we heard from the small landlord. Right here in 
this building we heard from three people, three men, I 
would guess of 50 to 55 years of age, who came to this 
country 20 or 25 years ago. One was a dry cleaner or 
worked at a dry cleaner’s establishment, another worked at 
a machine shop, and unfortunately my memory does not 
remember what the other one does, but they were all good, 
hardworking people who had contributed to this province. 
They had helped build this province, and their only crime 
in life was to believe that they should invest in residential 
real estate, that they should try to make homes for other 
people. That was their crime. 

They followed the rules. They did everything the law 
required of them. They told the committee that they are 
going to lose their investment, which is all the capital they 
have in this world. They have no pension plans. This is 
their pension. They are going to lose it. They are not going 
to be able to pay the loan costs without increased rent 
revenue, and they were told they could do this under the 
former legislation. 

They were careful people. They did as the law re- 
quired, and their tenants are happy tenants. The tenants do 
not think the rent increase is unjust. The tenants believe 
that this was a very fair and reasonable thing to do. Yet the 
gentleman who was before us who broke down in tears 
three times is going to lose everything. He told us he 
would even lose his own house, because he mortgaged it 
to invest. 

He told us, I think, the most striking thing that was 
maybe said at the entire committee hearings. He kind of 
mournfully looked up and he looked over at the New 


Democrats, who I gathered he voted for in the last election, 
and he said: “What am I going to tell my children? How | 
could this be Canada? How could this happen in Canada? | 
How could somebody reach back retroactively and take 
what I have worked for so long? How could that happen i in 
Canada?” 

But he was not by himself. He was not the only case 
this was going to happen to. We had numerous other pre- 
senters come before us. 

I think of Mrs Carpenter from Sudbury, who took a 
building that the municipality owned and renovated it so 
that it would be a decent place to live, and the rents were 
going to be quite sensible, still a way below market, but 
Mrs Carpenter is going to lose everything—everything—| 
from helping the municipality. The municipality wanted 
this to happen, encouraged her to do this, and now a gov- 
ernment reaches back and says, “Sorry, you’re just going 
to have to lose everything you ever had in this world.” ] 
find that to be totally unacceptable. 

So are these two examples by themselves? No. The 
committee hearings are just full of lists of these people 
who are in this situation. The opposition is not making this 
up. These are real people out there, and these real people 
are going to lose everything they have ever worked for in 
their lifetime. 

Liberals cannot accept that. Our party cannot accept 
that. We implore the government, in committee of the) 
whole House, to allow the reasonable and sensible amend- 
ments put forward by our critic, the member for Eglinton, 
to fix this great inequity. It just seems to make a 
sense. It is just. It is fair. 

When we brought this issue up at committee, we oat] 
sermons from the government. The government would say, 
“It’s for the greater good.” What kind of greater good is it” 
that 3,000 people in this province, little people, individu-ft 
als—these people did not come to the hearings in limou-| 
sines. These people are just like you and me, no different. 


amendments to fix it. The government would have no patti 
of it. And all for what? The greater good. “It is the grea 
good. ” 


so I want them to tell me how that makes any kind 0 
sense. Can they tell me? No. 

When we went through this process, we went aroun() 
the province. We could not hear everyone who wanted ti 
be heard. It was not possible. The government would no} 
allow us to. They said, “Three weeks is all you get.” Ani) 
the opposition was the most flexible opposition I have eve’ 
seen. The people over on the government side, when the’) 
were over here, would never have allowed a committee ty 
work the way our committee worked, but we said, “Well 


“Il try to make the best of the three weeks we have 
ailable; we’ll do everything that is humanly possible,” 
d we kept to a schedule that was quite incredible. We did 
r work, but we still did not hear 150 people. We still did 
t hear 150 groups. We did not get to Thunder Bay even 
yugh their own minister thought that was a great idea. 

I do not know what this is all about. It is certainly not 
Dut consultation, because their minds were made up be- 
e they went in. This was show biz. The minister him- 
f, when we brought the point up to him, said, “Aw, gee 
1iZ, oppositions always say that.” But never in the his- 
'y of this province have public hearings on rent control 
2n restricted to three weeks—never. They just wanted to 
through the motions. They just wanted to tell us: “Hey, 
’ve done it, but we’re not going to change our mind. 
»’re not going to do anything about this.” 


Mr Callahan: It’s called the hidden agenda for peo- 
, Use their money to lull them into a sense of false 
surity; that’s what it’s called. 


Mr Brown: I want to talk a little bit about one of the 
yst bizarre things I think I have seen as a member— 


_Interjections. 


Mr Callahan: We were just checking to see if you’re 
ening. 

Mr Brown: I do not need to be heckled by my own 
-mber. 

I want to talk a little bit about one of the most bizarre 
ngs that happened in the committee hearings. Right in 
: middle of committee hearings, guess what? The gov- 
iment came down with a green paper. 


_Mr Stockwell: Green what? 


Mr Brown: Well, supposedly green. They are a green 
‘ty. The member has heard that rhetoric. 

_A green paper to talk about the long-term options for 
using. This is right in the middle of the Bill 4 hearings. 
u know: “Do everything you can to baffle and confuse 
issue. Just make sure that no one really can figure out 
at’s going on.” 

When we talk about this green paper and the consulta- 
n that is going on because of this green paper, I share 
views of my friends the member for Dufferin-Peel and 
member for Oriole, because I had the privilege of find- 
out that the minister was going to appear in Sudbury, 
ich is fairly near my riding. It is only a couple of hours 
ve from my home, so I thought, “Well, I'll go over to 
consultation hearing,” or whatever the minister wanted 
all it. 


0 
Mr Callahan: Did they let you in? 


Mr Brown: I got in and I sat there like a good little 
, because they told me I could not talk, and I listened to 
at was being said and what was being said was most 
tant. There were a number of very good presenta- 
s in Sudbury, but there was no opportunity to dialogue 
h the presenters. I could not speak to them. The minis- 
had kind of a one-on-one with them. He had fun. It was 
Fe iiing 


i} 


ee 
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But you know, one of the very interesting things about 
the hearings was that—I was there. I drove two hours to 
get to a meeting in Sudbury from my constituency. How 
many other MPPs were at that meeting in Sudbury? None, 
other than the minister. Where was the member for Sud- 
bury? Nowhere to be seen. Where was the member for 
Sudbury East? Nowhere to be seen. Where was the mem- 
ber for Nickel Belt? Nowhere to be seen. And guess where 
they all live? In the region of Sudbury. They did not care. 
They had their own minister up there. They did not care 
what their constituents had to say, but it was okay for an 
Opposition member—the only northern member on the 
committee, I might add—to drive two and a half hours to 
get there. These other people were doing much more im- 
portant things than listening to their own constituents. 

So we have some problems with Bill 4. We have some 
gigantic problems with the way the process has gone 
through, but we think that can be corrected and we are 
looking forward to a full debate in committee of the whole 
House, with the opportunity for the whole House to decide 
on each of the amendments to make this bill reasonable, 
sensible and workable, but the government seems intent on 
polarizing the division. I guess it is the Marxist view of the 
world. The tenants are the good people. Tenants are good. 
They are the proletariat. They wear the white hats. Land- 
lords are bad. They are the bourgeoisie. And what you 
want to do is polarize those two groups, have them at each 
other’s throat so that we can win the next election. 

I mean, is that not it? Divide and conquer. Consultation 
means having private meetings with people in your own 
party. Consultation means behind closed doors with your 
pals and cronies. Consultation means if you do not know 
the secret handshake and the password, you cannot talk to 
them. That is what it means, and the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat will fight to the finish and we will have a won- 
derful world here at this new Kremlin. 

I think it is a great scenario, but I want to tell you 
members that in Ontario we will have partnerships be- 
tween government and private enterprise or we will not 
have affordable housing, we will not have good housing, 
and the Liberals understand that. We understand that there 
needs to be a balance in this society, that government can- 
not just run off by itself. Government must participate, 
must actually really consult, must come up with a system 
that is balanced, that provides for maintaining the housing 
stock and building new housing stock, because private en- 
terprise has to be a partner in both of those. It must be a 
partner. 

This government does not seem to understand that 
partnerships do not mean that you start off by going out 
and kicking the other guy in the head. You cannot start that 
way. You cannot do that. I recall in Ottawa we had a very 
interesting presentation from two landlords. Mr Speaker, 
you will be especially interested in this. In Ottawa two 
women came before the committee. They came up to sit 
down at the table. It was a very large room. There were 
maybe a couple of hundred people in the room. They sat 
down at the table, but before one sat down she put on a 
cape, a black moustache and a black hat and sat down and 
said: “That’s what this government thinks of us landlords. 
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They think we’re villains. They think that’s what we’re 
about.” It is hard not to come to the conclusion that they 
came to. It is almost impossible not to come to that conclu- 
sion. 

This government is about polarizing. This government 
is about dividing when Ontario, in the midst of a recession, 
needs someone who will show leadership and pull us to- 
gether. Housing is not unlike any other issue in this prov- 
ince. You cannot just throw it away. You have to work with 
all components of this society to make it work. 

In the committee hearings we also saw on two separate 
occasions NDP committee members using their parliamen- 
tary legislative immunity to impugn the integrity of pre- 
senters before the committee through character 
assassination. They thought that was the thing to do. They 
could not make cogent arguments to turn back the 
presenters’ point of view, but they could do character as- 
sassination. It was extraordinary. I have never seen in my 
history within this place members using their immunity to 
question the integrity of the witness sitting before us. 


Mr Callahan: Did they repeat it outside? 


Mr Brown: This place should be about arguments on 
ideas, not assassinating people’s characters when they 
have no opportunity to rebut, and they did not do this, as 
the member beside me points out, outside the committee 
hearing where they could have some problems with the 
law. They used their immunity. 

I want to tell the members that after the three weeks on 
this committee in public hearings, I was certain that the 
government members had to have heard, had to have lis- 
tened. They were there. But the Minister of Housing’s long 
arm got to them and they did exactly what their whip told 
them to do. 

I have a note here. People are passing me notes. It 
reminds me that the Bretton Place tenants came before us 
and they implored—this is a tenants’ group—the commit- 
tee to allow capital pass-through because they wanted an 
increased level of maintenance for their building. These 
tenants understood that the money has to come from some- 
where, and if they want their lot improved, they will have 
to pay something for it. They understand that landlords, at 
least not all landlords have deep pockets and can afford to 
do this on their very own. 

I again will tell the members that I was, very disturbed 
by what went on at the hearings. I do not think the govern- 
ment listened. But we Liberals, as I said, are optimists, we 
see glasses as half-full, not half-empty, and we believe that 
in committee of the whole House we will be able to amend 
this bill, with the co-operation of the government, so that it 
can work. Our amendments are not that drastic. They make 
sense. They improve the lot of tenants. 

I implore all members of the House during the commit- 
tee-of-the-whole process to consider carefully what is 
being said, consider the actual facts, consider the fact that 
the average rent increase in Ontario was 5.8%, that there is 
a minuscule, very small percentage of these apartment 
units that are facing unreasonable rent increases by 
anyone’s standard. I would ask them to address the prob- 
lems in rent control, because there are some, and as the 


minister said himself it does not matter what system we 
have, over time problems will develop. I agree with that. — 

Certainly some of the problems with Bill 151 were not 
apparent at the time, but are now apparent. We know that 
there are problems with luxury renovations. We know that | 
there is difficulty with flipping, although not as great as the 
government might have you believe. We know there is 
difficulty with economic eviction. We know there are diffi. 
culties. Why do we not address those? There have been 
some very useful ideas on how to address those problems, 
But as we work towards a long-term, new rent review 
Situation, let’s at least maintain some sense of fairness in 
the old. { 
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Bill 4 as it now stands is totally unacceptable and: 
should be unacceptable to all members. The facts tell us 
that. If you take ideology out of the way and you look at} 
the information that is before you, you can come to no} 
other conclusion than that Bill 4 must be amended. 

As I stand here looking forward to the debate as it 
continues and I listen to the six government MPPs tell me} 
what they think about their particular position on this bill,] 
hope that they will show some retrospect and will look 
back at this bill. They will look back and say, “Yes, what 
we heard out there means there must be amendments,” 
They will go to the minister and they will say, “Reasonable 
people would accept the amendments that the opposition is 
offering.” Hey, we are not egotists over here. If the gov-l 
ernment wants to draft an amendment that will work, we! 
will support it. | 


Mr Tilson: On a point of order, Madam Chairman: | 
do not believe there is a quorum. 


Mr Callahan: Oh, you are kidding. In an important, 
issue like is, there ‘: not a sn a} 


) 


of the House. 


The Acting Speaker (Ms Haslam): Check for a F | 
rum, please. ot 


Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Journals: A quorumés 
present, Madam Speaker. 


The Acting Speaker: Thank you. A quorum is present. | 


Mr Brown: I would suggest to members that we att}, 
dealing in rent control with a very, very complex economi(,, 
regulation. It is incredibly complex, because any time yoi 
are playing with market forces, it ends up being very, ve 
complicated, and I would suggest to members, although al} 
of us want it simpler—and the minister himself in Sudbur}} 
said, “We want it simpler, but we don’t know whether wi 
can achieve it; simple may not work”—members are prob 
ably familiar with the old dictum that says, “For ever 
complex question, there is a simple, neat and wron); 
solution.” 

I think that is what is being done here in Bill 4. I thin 
that is what is being presented to us, and I again tell t 
government that we as Liberals want to support it. Wj, 
want to do what is good for tenants and landlords in thi q 
province. We voted for this bill on second reading and W, 
want to be able to vote for it on third reading. We want t) 


that because we believe that in this House there can be 
artnership; that all views can be considered and that 
se rational minds come to bear on a set of facts, we can 
ne up with a solution that works for us all and works, 
ire important, for the people of Ontario; that we can 
e to that kind of solution. 

So we want to vote for this, we really do, but we can- 
unless the government decides that it will listen to the 
ple at public hearings, that it will listen to the evidence 
tt is before it, that it will listen to tenants, that it will 
en to landlords and, more important, that government 
mbers will go home and talk to their constituents about 
3 view and they will understand that there needs to be 
anges made. 

I am looking forward again to hearing the members of 
government speak to this and explain their particular 
nt of view, because obviously it is different from mine, 
11 do not really quite understand what it is. 


Mr Callahan: On a point of order, Madam Chair, I 
_ not want to interrupt my friend’s speech, but I do not 
ieve there is a quorum in the House. 


The Acting Speaker: Check for a quorum, please. 


Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Journals: A quorum is 
‘sent, Speaker. 


The Acting Speaker: Thank you. 


Mr Brown: As I work towards concluding my re- 
tks, I would like to suggest to the government that its 
g-term green paper solution includes pass-through for 
vital costs. It includes it, so I implore it again, if before it 
s fine to put capital costs through and in the future it is 
ing to be fine to put capital costs through, let’s pass 
ise capital costs through now, because not to do it cre- 
s large numbers of unemployed people. It creates great 
erioration in our housing stock. It causes tenants prob- 
is with safety and health. It means those parking gar- 
»s, the plumbing that needs to be repaired, the heating 
tems, the boilers will not be repaired. If it was all right 
fore and it is going to be all right in the future, why not 
w? Does that not make sense? 

Does it not make sense to remove the retroactive parts 
this bill? They help, in the final analysis, not an ex- 
ely great number of people. They hurt at least as many 
ple as they help. That does not make a great deal of 
‘se to me. It does not make sense to the Liberal Party, 
I am sure this is not a Liberal point of view. You 
not reach back and change legislation, change people’s 
estments, change people’s lives, because those apart- 
t owners cannot unbuy the building. It cannot be done. 
cannot unbuy a building. You cannot do what the 
roactive legislation does. It is certainly unfair, unjust, 
ses grave hardship and I would think to all members is 
ily unsupportable. 

So with those few thoughts, I look forward to making 
re interventions during the committee of the whole pro- 
ures, and I look forward to voting for this on third 
ing and making a speech in support because the Lib- 
amendments to this bill have been accepted. I hope I 
i that. I hope that the government will do the reason- 
e thing, that the government will listen, put its ears on, 
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because even New Democrats are telling us the same 
thing. You do not have to be a Liberal or a Tory to come 
and tell us that this is kind of stupid, this retroactive stuff. 
Common sense tells you that. So I am sure that as I listen 
to the six government MPPs go through their speeches at 
this stage, I will hear some reason to be happy about the 
result. 


Mr Tilson: I rise to address the motion of the Vice- 
Chair of the standing committee on general government to 
table Bill 4 as amended. I believe that this is probably one 
of the most damaging pieces of legislation that we have 
seen from this government as a result of the hearings that 
have been going on around this province and some of the 
remarks that have been made in this House by the Minister 
of Housing. Accordingly, I have taken the liberty of pre- 
paring some comments about the process by which our 
committee did or did not do its job with regard to the 
proper scrutiny of Bill 4. 

As members will recall, Bill 4 was introduced into this 
House as one of this government’s main pieces of legisla- 
tion last fall. Much of its content was predictable, and I 
can recall asking the Minister of Housing about the possi- 
bility of a rent freeze or a moratorium even before we saw 
the bill itself. 
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I can also recall asking that Bill 4 be referred to the 
committee so that we as legislators would get the benefit 
of full public input. I can vividly recall the minister’s reac- 
tion to that request. I can remember thinking that he was 
somewhat caught off guard by the suggestion of public 
input. Subsequent events not only proved the need for pub- 
lic input on this dubious bill, they clearly demonstrated 
that this government was totally unprepared and ill- 
equipped to deal with the massive outpouring of sentiment 
against this proposed act. 

We can recall the demonstration that was before this 
Legislature, outside, several months ago where landlords, 
tenants, construction people, people who had lost their 
jobs, appeared at a substantial demonstration, people from 
all walks of life showing their opposition to this bill. My 
leader appeared and spoke to the demonstrators, and the 
Minister of Housing spoke. He is experienced. He has 
been in this Legislature, he keeps reminding us, 11 years. I 
do not think he thought it was possible that so many peo- 
ple from different walks of life could appear and speak in 
opposition to his legislation, his brainchild. 

I think that even my Liberal friends totally misjudged 
the mood of both tenants and landlords. Consider that 
when we last debated Bill 4 in this chamber on second 
reading, the official opposition was all over the map. Their 
critic said one thing one moment in defence of landlords, 
then only to say another thing to appease tenants. Individ- 
ual Liberal members took a variety of positions. It is rather 
sad to see Liberal members speaking out of both sides of 
their mouths, to tell the people how they intend to solve 
the problems of the tenants and landlords in this province. 
They had their chance and they blew it. They prepared 
terrible legislation which created unbelievable bureau- 
cracy, and yet they stand up to support Bill 4. 
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On the balance, however, I fully expected the official 
Liberal opposition to oppose this bill on second reading. 
They did not; they did not oppose it. The record shows that 
they supported it and no amount of smooth language about 
merely supporting it in principle can erase that fact. You 
know, they said it over and over and over—they are sup- 
porting it in principle. Well, that is bunk. Does it mean 
they were just kidding when they voted for it? Clearly, the 
Liberals have no idea where they are going. 

Now, I know that in committee my Liberal friends 
came to realize that they may have erred. We supported 
each other. We supported each other on numerous occa- 
sions. But I would suggest that it is they who saw the light. 
We in this party, the Progressive Conservative Party, have 
been consistent and steadfast in our opposition to this leg- 
islation. The Liberal Party’s failure to assess this province, 
to assess the problems of this province, has certainly been 
a dismal failure. 

I digress, obviously, from the purposes of these com- 
ments, and I believe we have a duty to you, each other and 
the people of this province when we feel that we as legisla- 
tors are not permitted to do our job as we see fit. I cannot 
sit here and permit this bill to be reported back without 
some comment regarding the dubious process by which 
we considered it at the committee level. 

I must tell you that notwithstanding my earlier com- 
ments about the other opposition party—and I think they 
would agree with me in this—the process by which we 
considered this bill and related matters has caused us a 
great deal of trouble. Bill 4 has turned out to be, as I have 
indicated previously, one of the most contentious pieces of 
legislation of its type to be brought before this House in a 
very long time. Members should know that I, for one, did 
not think our committee was allowed to do its job. I re- 
mind my fellow committee members, some of whom are 
in the House now, that I called it the mother of all bills, 
and I really meant that. Obviously I was playing on words 
from the disaster across the way, but it has been a disas- 
trous piece of legislation. 

From day one the government tried to tie the hands of 
this committee. Instead of giving the committee the flexi- 
bility of setting its own agenda, the new purveyors of open 
government around here decided that we would not hear 
from any citizens of this province who had and still 
have—they still have them—legitimate concerns about 
Bill 4. 

Madam Speaker, let me tell you just how bad it was. 
By the time the ads appeared in the press indicating that 
we would be holding public meetings, our clerk’s office, 
the clerk of our committee, had been inundated by requests 
to appear and had to turn people away who wanted to 
make presentations to us in person. We had to turn them 
away. 

On 14 January, which was a day before the committee 
began its work, we in this party put out a press release 
which indicated that we would be demanding more time 
for public input, and at that point more than 100 individu- 
als and groups had been unable to obtain standing before 
the committee. Can you imagine? We indicated that we 
were prepared to sit evenings and weekends and of course 
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weekdays that were not scheduled for the hearings, bt 
when the committee met the next morning for the firg 
time on Bill 4, it was our Chair—it was not a member of 
the government sidé—who tabled similar proposals to en 
able more public input. The NDP members of the commit 
tee would not listen to the experienced voice of the Chair, 

I would like to read to you, Madam Speaker, a letter, }j 
have received many, many letters from individuals who 
have not been able to appear at this committee. I have jus) 
chosen one at random. It happens to be from an individual 
from Guelph and it is a letter to myself, enclosing a sub 


his frustration. | 
“Please find enclosed a submission made to the hearing, 
committee for your reference. My wife, Donna, a landlord} 
after repeated attempts, was not provided the opportunity 
to personally appear. We are offended. The hearings pro 
cess was stacked against landlords who want to appear. sf 
much for open government promised by the NDP. : 
“Thank you for your previous correspondence to | 
regarding Bill 4, especially the copies of the various presi 
releases published by your party. Bill 4 represents man) 
issues. Issues such as public trust, property rights and ret 
roactive legislation are at stake.” | 
He goes on in his letter talking about his concerns will 
the legislation, the criticisms from his perspective, all 0 
which of course were debated. But it was debated and h! 
had the right to come to our committee and make thes 
representations. Some of them are novel ideas, some 0" 
them are not novel ideas, but the fact is he was not given a! 
opportunity to be heard, as were many other individuals. 
He concludes his letter by saying—and this letter ha 
been sent to the Minister of Housing, the Liberal criti 
myself, I assume the member for Guelph—‘“Again we as! 
your committee to seriously review our comments an 
suggestions. The hearings were to have been a fair procestt 
open to all interested parties. However, facts indicate otf! 
erwise when so few landlord requests to appear before th 
committee were refused, ours included, as compared tin 
other groups.” ht 
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good government. It is not. Government members sat ba¢ 
and watched as we in the opposition moved the necessalj 
motions to extend the hearing time and to travel to othijh 


thinking our Premier promised when he took office? Is thy 
the kind of open government the NDP promised the peop 


that more and more people, as I have indicated, wanted 
testify on Bill 4. I would like to compliment the clerk |}, 
our committee. In my view, and I think members of tli; 


plans of this government, we still could not hear from 
those who had something to tell us. 
I believe that the number of people who could not be 
d—the number of delegations, not necessarily people; 
ould have been delegations representing groups of peo- 
—there were 150 delegations who wanted to be heard 
: could not be, who made requests to be heard but could 
> be heard, and that does not include the number of 
yple who heard about this failure to enable people to be 
ard and who simply did not bother because they 
ught: “Why bother? If 150 people are trying to be heard 
d they’re not going to be allowed, why should we 
aly?” 
The point that I am making here is that we, the mem- 
°s of our committee of this House, were not allowed to 
our job. We did not hear from concerned citizens, many 
whom are losing their jobs, their careers, their life sav- 
js and their very futures, thanks to this punitive legisla- 
n. That is serious, when you lose your job, when you 
e your career, when you lose your life savings. It is fine 
have a grand pension and, as my Liberal friend indi- 
ed, the buildings that these people own, that is their 
jsion fund and it is being destroyed by this government. 
I would like members to take the case of one of my 
qstituents, David Hurst of Caledon. Mr Hurst is another 
the many people we did not get to hear from, thanks to 
, single-minded determination of this government to en- 
‘e that our committee would not have the time it needed 
do a proper job. Madam Speaker, I would like you to 
rmit me to read Mr Hurst’s letter to the committee. 
_As I said, Mr Hurst wanted to appear before us, but he 
to be content with communicating in writing and we 
id that, time after time, people had to submit in writing. 
ay are some people allowed to come to these committee 
arings and make their representations orally and others 
not, others do not even have a chance to do that? Why 
hat? 
Madam Speaker, you be the judge as to whether our 
mmittee would have benefited by being able to hear Mr 
rst in person. I would like to read that letter from Mr 
st. It is a letter addressed to the Chairman of the com- 
ttee, Mr Mancini, dated 4 February, from David W. 
rst from Caledon, Ontario. 
“Dear Mr Chairman: 


“T own one 19-unit apartment building that was built in 
6 I purchased the property in 1978 and I have done my 
best to maintain the building. I am in financial diffi- 
ty as a result of Bill 4. I am not a ‘flip artist.’” Of 
rse, that was one of the reasons that the Minister of 
using stood up in this House and said, “That’s why 
’re passing this bill, to get rid of the flip artists.” How 
ny flip artists are there? Anyway, Mr Hurst says he is 
a flip artist. 

He also says, “I am not putting in marble or ceramic 
flooring or microwave items, and I am not an owner 
ng unnecessary renovations to purposely increase my 
tal income.” That is the type of position we heard time 
d time again from individuals who would come to our 
mmittee and make that statement. But this is one of 
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the individuals who was not even allowed to make 
representations. 

Mr Hurst goes on to say, “The last major interior reno- 
vation on the building was carried out in 1929 and now 
almost everything is worn out.” Well, I should say. “I re- 
placed the old coal boiler a few years ago and I have tried 
to do ‘patch work’ here and there, but the old lead pipes, 
porcelain sinks, cast-iron sewer pipes have seen their best 
days. Even some of the old ‘knob and tube’ electrical wir- 
ing is still in place and in some areas could present a 
potential fire hazard. Even the old heavy ceiling plaster, 
beyond repair, is falling down in places and needs replacement. 

“The exterior of the building is in good condition—the 
roof is new and the brick work has been repointed and the 
front wood porches have all been replaced. But the major- 
ity of the interior is in poor condition, as my building 
manager informed me late last summer, and the apartments 
are ‘unrentable.’” 


So much for increasing the housing stock in this prov- 
ince as encouraged by the New Democratic Party. 

“As Mr Welsh (building manager) told me, “The heat- 
ing costs are high and everyone in Belleville knows there 
is no insulation in the walls or attic.’ In fact, during the 
month of February 1990, one heating bill which the ten- 
ants pay was in excess of $600. The new insulation will 
directly save the tenants a lot of money, and I know our 
Minister of Energy here in Ontario is committed to con- 
serve our electrical power (moratorium on building of nu- 
clear power plants).” 

That is always an interesting point. I recall asking the 
Minister of Energy whether her policies of conservation 
were conflicting with the policies of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing, which is literally discouraging landlords from improv- 
ing the conservation of energy in buildings. I recall the 
Minister of Energy’s response was, “Well, I’1l consult with 
the Minister of Housing.” Months have gone by and I am 
anxiously waiting for the Minister of Energy to report 
whether she has had a chance to talk to the Minister of 
Housing or whether indeed she does talk to him. 

In any event, of course, she said she was going to talk 
it over with him. She was going to find out whether or not 
her policies conflict with his policies, and I think we are all 
waiting in the House anxiously to see whether they do. I 
believe they do and I challenge the Minister of Energy to 
come to this House and tell us that, as a result of what the 
Minister of Housing is doing with Bill 4, that is going to 
be in direct contravention of her plans to conserve the 
energy of this province. 

Carrying on with Mr Hurst’s letter, he said: 

“I made the conscious decision in the late summer of 
last year to hire a building construction consultant to do 
building plans for application to city hall for a building 
permit. ' 

“By the time we got our budget completed ($400,000 
to $500,000) and approvals in place, it was the middle of 
October, but it was a ‘go’ situation and we didn’t have to 
serve any notice for tenants to vacate on the west wing as 
they were empty anyway. I might also add that no tenant 
will suffer increased rentals, as any new tenant moving in 
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is being told of potential increased rental that should be 
attributable to the work. 
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“We commenced by tearing the walls down and re- 
moving all the old lathe, plaster and fixtures—a total “gut- 
ting and ripping apart.’ 

“At the present time six units have been totally gutted 
and three of the six units will be ready for occupancy on or 
about February 15. But I am encountering financial prob- 
lems. I applied to the mortgage company who holds the 
first mortgage for a loan to do the work and I received a 
verbal okay. But after the election and the introduction of 
Bill 4, my application was further reviewed and I was 
turned down.” The government changed the rules. 

Mr Hurst continues: 

“T have nearly used up all of my available money and 
in fact I have moved virtually all of the furniture out of my 
principal personal residence to a rental town house in 
Mississauga in order to receive a higher rental as a ‘fur- 
nished house’ to assist in the financing of the Belleville 
project. Also I have my personal principal residence mort- 
gaged to the maximum limit to assist financially in the 
repairs. As a result my marriage is suffering and my per- 
sonal life is deteriorating. It is no fun having your wife and 
children eat from a picnic table in your dining room in the 
middle of winter. 

“Various people have advised me to stop construction 
because of Bill 4, but I must go on. I have a commitment 
to the workers and to the future tenants of the building. I 
am committed to see the project through to completion and 
I must emphasize this strong work ethic must not be de- 
stroyed by Bill 4 and the proposed legislation. 

“I would also like to point out that this Bill 4 and the 
proposed legislation jeopardizes some very basic princi- 
ples of investment. Simply stated, if an individual invests 
money in a Canada Savings Bond, an annual interest in- 
come is received. Similarly, if I, as a landlord, invest mon- 
eys into necessary repairs and renovations, should I not be 
entitled to raise the rentals adequately to offset the borrow- 
ing costs which are required to pay for the materials and 
labour for the necessary repairs and renovations? 

“Tf this government removes this basic business princi- 
ple in real estate investment in Ontario, the recovery of all 
costs over time, including major repairs and renovations, it 
is my opinion the system will break down.” This was told 
us time and time again by not just landlords but experts. 
Mr Hurst continues: 

“Buildings will deteriorate rapidly as owners will have 
no incentive to do repairs; financial institutions will not 
provide any funding; renovation contractors and the vari- 
ous trades will have very little work; many landlords will 
suffer financial losses and the banks will be forced to fore- 
close, take back the buildings and perhaps sell them at 
below the mortgaged amounts. It is possible that this could 
cause solvency problems for some mortgage and trust 
companies which is not in the public’s interest as the Min- 
istry of Financial Institutions would be called in to subsi- 
dize the individual depositors.” 

Our party, of course, continually asked the committee 
for a representative from the Ministry of Financial Institu- 


tions to attend before the committee. No way, said the 
NDP-controlled committee, are we going to allow that. We 
have got an agenda, we have got an agenda for power and f 
we are going to complete it no matter what. We are going 
to ram this thing through. That is what they are doing. 
To continue with Mr Hurst’s letter: “I do not believe | 
any of the members of the new government or this general | 
government committee expect me to be a philanthropist | 
and just donate renovation costs to the future tenants of the | 
building, the city fathers in Belleville or the provincial or | 
federal governments.” .| 
That is what they are asking the landlords to do. They f 
are asking the landlords to make a donation. They say; P 
“You’ve been ripping off the system long enough. If capi- | 
tal expenditures need to be done, you pay for them. You’ve 
been ripping off the system long enough. It is time you } 
paid:” And landlord after landlord after landlord has been }, 
coming to our committee and saying, “We don’t have the }, 
money to do it.” 
Mr Hurst continues: “Nor do you expect me to lose my | 
residence to the bank when I cannot make my mortgage 
payments. The money has to come from somewhere and] } 
believe there is a very serious moral and ethical issue at } 
stake.” 
“Let’s work together on this problem. I beg and im- 
plore this committee to recommend to the Minister of 
Housing to demonstrate the necessary flexibility and enact j 
‘general discretionary’ provisions in ‘hardship exception 
cases’ to allow for reasonable rental increases on legiti- } 
mate capital expenditures and major repairs and renova- 
tions during the drafting and passing of the new legislation 1 
and Bill 4 (moratorium period).” ! 
He also included, which I will not read, but he said: 4 
include a recent letter from the Premier stating that ‘For 
long-term rent control legislation, options will have to be! 
considered for some mechanisms to recognize legitimate 
capital expenditure’ which will be too late for me. 


ee manner? 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“David W. Hurst, Owner, 
“10 Patterson Street, 
“Belleville, Ontario.” 


Liberal critic and the Minister of Housing, expressing hdl \ 
concern to be heard. All they want to do is to be heard, but ix 
the New Democratic-controlled members of this commit-} 
tee simply refused people like Mr Hurst to be heard. of 

He and others like him should be given an opportunity 
to be heard. The New Democratic Party, in my opinion, 


whom he is going to consult with. Worse yet, he is not 
*n going to tell us whom he is consulting with. We 
snot even get the list as to whom he is consulting with, 
1 he calls these consultation processes public. 

When I was elected to this House I guess I had a 
newhat naive view that we are supposed to listen to 
at people tell us. More and more, however, I am coming 
the realization that we are really supposed to listen only 
she government. Not only are we supposed to just listen 
the government, we are supposed to listen to the minis- 
because, watching the New Democratic members speak 
enever they were told to speak in committee, they 
»ke when they were directed to. 


‘Mr McLean: And what to say. 


Mr Tilson: He has got it. Someone has just said, “And 
at to say.” It is the Minister of Housing who is calling 
se shots, and this committee report, Bill 4 is a complete 
Pe: 

I have another reason for wanting to share my distress 
h you and with all members of this House. Frankly, I do 
| think that we as a committee did our job from the 
adpoint of examining all possible information in order 
make an informed judgement on this legislation. Not 
t the facts, the information and the expert testimony 
uld have necessarily swayed the government members 
our committee. From what I have seen, there is no way 
4 million years they would be swayed. Their mind was 
de up before the Minister of Housing introduced this 

. Their mind was made up before they were told— 


‘The Acting Speaker (Mr Villeneuve): Order, please. 
2re is, I believe, a fire alarm going. There is smoke in 
attic and we have had a request for a 10-minute recess. 


‘The House recessed at 1701. 
13 
The Acting Speaker: We will now resume the re- 


sed debate. The member for Dufferin-Peel had the 
or. 


Mr Tilson: Obviously, I was told to expect anything 
inew member and I am seeing that. 

Before I was interrupted, I had raised one of the con- 
ns that our party had, and that was the facts the govern- 
nt was relying on to introduce this legislation. What 
‘s, what information did they have to share with the 
bers of the Legislature and the members of the com- 
ee to make the decisions that they were doing? As a 
ber of the committee, I felt that I wanted as much 
rmation as possible to come to that committee from 
tts, from economists. Basically we heard from land- 
s and tenants. The government almost discouraged us 
hearing experts in the various fields. Whether it be 
nomists, tax experts, we were almost discouraged. That 
regrettable. 

As for information that has been made available to the 
se or to the committee, I would like to give the mem- 
an example. Back in November—back on 28 Novem- 
to be exact—I asked the Premier if his government 
done an economic impact analysis of its decision to 
ed with rent controls. He did not answer that, of 
tse; he referred that to the Minister of Housing and the 
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minister told this House: “I guess how I would like to 
respond to that is that we did....we did look at the impact 
on the economy.” That was what he said on 28 November, 
and he did not stop there, because I asked him to make the 
analysis available to the House and he responded by stat- 
ing, “I am certainly prepared—and we will as we go 
through this process—to share every bit of information we 
have that helped us make this decision.” I did not forget 
that admission and offer, nor the fact that I immediately 
wrote the minister to request that material. 

I would like to digress for a brief moment. In addition 
to having this rather idealistic view as a new member that 
we are here to listen to the people of this province, I also 
had deluded myself into the apparently false belief that we 
who are elected to govern are also supposed to make deci- 
sions on the basis of the best information possible. Well, I 
was wrong. Apparently we are not supposed to form opin- 
ions or to make decisions, let alone craft laws, on the basis 
of the best possible information. I will tell members why, 
and as I do they will further see why this committee did 
not do—in fact, was not allowed to do its job. 

With all the patience I could muster during the com- 
mittee hearings, I waited for the information about the 
economic impact of this legislation, and when it was not 
forthcoming by mid-January when our committee started 
its deliberations, I once again made the request. This time 
the minister changed his tune. He told the committee and 
myself, “We have supplied you all the background infor- 
mation, a compendium of information that is required 
under the rules.” Is that not a startling admission? Because 
every member of this House knows full well that all gov- 
ernment legislation is based on much more than the rather 
thin compendiums required under the rules of this House. 
But if this snide remark of a minister determined to imitate 
some of his more arrogant Liberal predecessors was not 
bad enough, he proceeded to compound it. The minister 
went on to say, “I have never indicated in the Legislature 
that there is an impact study as you described it.” I am still 
waiting for the minister to explain this contradiction. Back 
in November he said he had an impact study and during 
the hearings he said he did not have one. So I would like 
Mr Speaker and members of this House to judge for them- 
selves. 

What I ultimately did get from the minister was a letter 
wherein he attempted to argue that the rate of inflation was 
outpacing the average rent increase in Ontario. On the 
basis of this, he argued, we should support a rent freeze. It 
is a very brief letter. This is his impact study. It consists of, 
I do not know, three pages—a couple of charts, a couple of 
drawings and a little more than a page. That is his impact 
study. That is it. That is what the members of this govern- 
ment based their decisions on to introduce Bill 4. The 
minister wrote me on 15 February, finally, saying: “Thank 
you for your letter of 28 November.” It took him all that 
time to respond. He had it 28 November. I could not un- 
derstand why he could not get it right over to us, but on 15 
February he said: 

“Thank you for your letter of 28 November 1990 re- 
garding comments in the Legislature on the Residential 
Rent Regulation Amendment Act, 1990. I enclose summary 
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statistics prepared monthly by the rent review program. 
These data clearly show the facts that helped the govern- 
ment come to its decision to put a temporary limit on large 
rent increases. 

“The facts are that the overall rent increases of orders 
issued by rent review is about 11%, while tenants’ average 
income has increased only 6.5%, according to Statistics 
Canada. Clearly something had to be done to address this 
immediate and pressing problem. We have discussed the 
possible implications with a number of interested parties, 
but the facts are that more than 330,000 tenant households 
have had to face above-guideline increases since the cur- 
rent legislation was introduced. 

“The facts are that only about 19% of units come to 
rent review. That means that over 80% of landlords are 
able to perform capital improvements from their revenue 
base. I have no doubt that many responsible landlords will 
still undertake capital improvements without the need to 
ask for significant rent increases. 

“Thank you for your questions and I look forward to 
the forthcoming discussion on this and other issues.” 

“Thank you for your questions, and I look forward to 
the forthcoming discussion on this and other issues.” Well, 
I will bet he does. 
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Then he proceeds to attach his impact study. It does not 
really say where it comes from. There are some charts that 
do not really identify where this is coming from. 

I found it totally unacceptable. Was this the economic 
impact analysis the minister had that convinced him to 
bring in Bill 4? If it was, well, we are all in big trouble, if 
that is all he has. 

Somebody obviously did not tell this minister that dur- 
ing the 22-month period prior to November 1990, almost 
72% of all rent increases subject to rent review were in the 
range of 4.6% or less. He somehow has failed to advise us 
of that information. 

If the simplistic argument put forward by the minister 
in his letter to me constituted the full extent of this 
government’s economic impact analysis, we might rightly 
ask, where was the study of Bill 4’s impact on the con- 
struction industry, on the trades, on employment, on apart- 
ment owners and on the provision of housing in Ontario 
generally? Where is that information? I know the people in 
the construction industry who came to us at these hearings 
would sure like to hear about it, because they are in deep 
trouble, and they blame it on Bill 4. The people in the 
trades on employment—thousands of people have been 
put out of work as a result of the passing of Bill 4. They 
have lost their jobs and individuals have come to us and 
made these comments at our committee hearings. 

Either this government did its homework when it pro- 
duced this bill or it did not. If such information does not 
exist, what does that say about how this government is 
discharging its duties to the people of Ontario? Is it just a 
whim? Is it just a dogma whim? If we are going to make a 
decision, we should base it on facts. We should not do it on 
the minister’s whim. Are we seeing government legislation 
that is grounded in facts, logic and reason, or are we wit- 


nessing legislation rooted in nothing more than dogma} 
ignorance and bias? | 

It may be that I am kidding myself, but I always 
thought we had a responsibility in this House to act on the 
basis of logic, and not some sort of wrong-headed ideolog- 
ical dogma spawned on the floor of an NDP political con- 
vention, and we have all heard how open that is. And if my) 
friends over there think I am being unfair, let me remind 
them of what Stephen Lewis said. Remember him? Let me 
remind them what he had to say about his own party pol 
icy platform. He once called some of it skit material; yes, 
skit material. | 

That was back in the 1970s when Mr Lewis said that, 
and at that time NDP policy did not matter to the vast 
majority of people in this province, but today that skit 
material is slowly being transformed into full-scale, full- 
blown Broadway productions, and we have no choice off 
attending. The green paper: We have no choice of attend- 
ing. That is the Broadway production. That is the skit ma-' 
terial. The dream, the bad dream, has become areality. | 

To spare this province the pain of enduring legislative! 
skit material, we, the members of this Legislature, have a| 
responsibility to seek out all available information. On the! 
general government committee, we did make many al 
quests for information, and I am the first to admit that wel 
got much of what we requested, but it is what we did not! 
get that is important. 

What we also did not get was an adequate explanation| 
of the legal underpinnings of this legislation. You will re! 
call, Mr Speaker, that I asked this House that the ministe) 
produce the legal opinion behind this legislation. I wantec’ 
to see it for myself, and I believe my party and I believe al! 
members of this Legislature and the people of the province 
of Ontario wanted to see the legal argument in support o'| 
the retroactive portions of this bill. You will remembeii 
what the minister told me. He told me that of course the! 
bill had been vetted by the Attorney General’s office, tht’) 
same people, I suppose, who advised the former gover! 
ment on the Sunday shopping legislation, and we all know 
what happened to that legislation and we all know thi! 
chaos that has created and is continuing to create. 

I am a lawyer, and it is not my purpose here to sugges} 
that the Attorney General’s office does not do its job, but 
would like to see what it had to say about Bill 4. There ik 
nothing unreasonable about requesting this information, 0 
trying to avoid the taxpayers of this province being respon 
sible for large litigation costs and to avoid chaos. There ili 
nothing unreasonable about this, because if the Attorne 
General is saying, “Yes, it’s similar to the Sunday shopiii 
ping legislation and it shouldn’t be passed,” I think thi 
House should know about it. I do not think it is for th 
eyes only of the minister. | 

When we got into committee hearings I again raise! 
the issue of legal opinions with the minister and the minis\}j 
try staff, and I asked how we as a committee were honestl| 
expected to make intelligent decisions without knowin) 
whether the bill was legally sound. 

What emerged from our discussion was most revea'li 
ing. We as a committee were told by ministry staff that Bi 
4 was not retroactive; rather, it was retrospective. That | 


iat we were told, and that was in the opinion of the 
vernment’s legal experts. Retrospective legislation is ap- 
rently okay, although you might have a hard time con- 
icing a victim of Bill 4 about that. We have already been 
t on notice by one group of people in this province that 
‘re is going to be litigation on this issue if this issue is 
plemented. However, retrospective legislation is okay, 
oactive legislation is not. I suspect chaos will be cre- 
d, and I suspect that the taxpayer of this province will 
put to a great deal of legal costs in determining what is 
roactive and what is retrospective. 

The minister and his officials further admitted that in 
dition to putting Bill 4 through the usual legal check, a 
jal opinion was commissioned in the wake of the sug- 
stion by the Fair Rental Policy Organization of Ontario 
t it might be flawed. Yet another opinion was apparently 
mmissioned when Fair Rental produced its own legal 
inion suggesting that the legislation would be open to 
allenge. Some of you have seen that opinion, and I am 
: going to—it goes on for 13 pages. But I would like to 
t highlight a couple of thoughts. It is prepared by a very 
yutable law firm from the city of Toronto, which stated 
12 February 1991, “We are of opinion that the retro- 
sctive provisions of Bill 4 violate sections 7 and 15 of 
_ charter and such violation is not saved by section 1 
eof.” 

So we know where we are going. We know we are 
ing to have a legal battle over a retrospective and retro- 
ive—and this law firm says it is retrospective. So al- 
idy we know there is a disagreement between the 
torney General’s department and this law firm. They 
te: 

“The provisions of Bill 4 are retrospective in that they 
re a different and more onerous rent review outcome to 
ions taken and expenditures incurred in good faith at a 
le prior to the enactment of Bill 4. Indeed, the actions 
uld have been taken and the expenditures incurred in 
ny instances before the last provincial election had even 
2n called,” and then they go on to elaborate on a num- 
* of decisions, judicial precedents to substantiate that 


They further stated: “The retrospective effect of Bill 4 
y directly affect an individual’s right to pursue a liveli- 
yd by the ownership and operation of rental property. 
e retrospective aspects of Bill 4 will leave many indi- 
luals with a cruel choice of either giving up their rental 
perty as a means of livelihood with the risk of the 
ma of bankruptcy and the loss of other assets, includ- 
a home, or becoming a slave to the rental property by 
erting other income, including taking a second job” — 
1 we have heard of that in these committee hearings— 
order to keep the property afloat. In our view,” the 
icitors state, “therein lies the real harm produced by 
ospective legislation. It leaves the individual affected 
it without an ability to avoid its consequences because 
h legislation changes the legal consequences of actions 
ich have occurred in the past. 

“The retrospective provisions of Bill 4 are also dis- 
inatory distinctions that violate subsection 15(1) of the 
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charter. Bill 4 creates two distinctions: (a) one between 
those persons who sought or obtained rent increases 
greater than guideline and those who took guideline in- 
creases only; and (b) another between those persons who 
sought or obtained rent increases greater than guideline for 
which the effective date of first intended rent increase was 
on or after 1 October 1990 and those landlords who sought 
or obtained rent increases greater than guideline for a first 
effective date before 1 October 1990.” 

The final passage that I would like to refer to is in the 
main body of the opinion. They state, “Depending on an 
arbitrarily selected date, which effectively is at least two 
months before the election was even called, a person who 
owns rental property may suffer the catastrophic personal 
consequences detailed above.” The lawyers listed some 
examples, actual cases of people, average people in this 
province who have been affected by the retrospective as- 
pects of this legislation and they say, “In those circum- 
stances we believe there has been a violation of the 
equality provisions of subsection 15(1) of the charter.” 

I would like to recount what the minister told the com- 
mittee about government legal opinions. He told us that 
such legal opinions are between the Attorney General’s 
office and the minister, that indeed a lawyer-client privi- 
lege exists. I appreciate the fact that any legal advice that 
forms part of a cabinet submission will not be shared with 
a committee of this House or the public. I know that ad- 
vice to a minister is also specifically exempt from disclo- 
sure under the province’s freedom of information and 
privacy legislation. 

I would say finally that the government will be reluc- 
tant to share with us a legal opinion or assessment about 
another legal opinion commissioned by a group threaten- 
ing action against the province. I understand that. It makes 
sense to me, but that is not what we are talking about here. 
As a member of the committee charged with reviewing 
Bill 4, I wanted the comfort of knowing that what we are 
proposing to pass into law is in fact sound. Is that really 
too much to ask? 

I have a further problem with some of the minister’s 
logic about government legal opinions. Surely the client of 
any legal opinion is not an individual minister, as was 
suggested, but rather the people of Ontario. The minister 
says, “It’s mine and no one’s going to see it except me.” 
Even his own party cannot see it; even his own committee 
members will not see it. “It’s mine.” That is what he said. I 
thought he represented the people of Ontario. I thought 
this legislation represented the people of Ontario, but he 
has got this cutesy little legal opinion in his own hot little 
hands and he is not going to share it with anybody. 

We have no problem asking for expert comment of 
every kind on all manner of subjects and bills. We do not 
hesitate sharing that with the public that elects us, but for 
some reason we stop short of disclosing the opinion of 
lawyers. How ironic. 

Obviously, I was not satisfied with the position taken 
by the minister before our committee. To me, one of the 
key issues raised by Bill 4 is its legality. I want to know, 
and I believe the people of the province of Ontario want to 
know, whether the government is proceeding on sound 
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legal footing or just winging it in the hope it can get away 
with it. Once again, the committee was not permitted to do 
its job. The government members lined up to defeat my 
motion requesting production of those legal opinions, as 
they lined up like so many trained seals to defeat many 
other motions. 

When it happened, I was ready. When the motion hap- 
pened, I was ready and I handed the minister a freedom of 
information form requesting the legal opinions. It may be 
the first time such a form has been personally served on a 
minister, but I felt that strongly about it, and while I fully 
expect the minister will claim some form of exemption— 
and if he does I certainly intend to appeal it to the commis- 
sioner—I would ask the minister, if he is listening, to 
reconsider his position. 

Now, while the Minister of Housing correctly pointed 
out that legal opinions have always enjoyed a certain privi- 
lege in the past, something recognized in past govern- 
ments, including Conservative governments, that in itself 
is nO excuse in my opinion to perpetrate past policy. 

The Premier and his party promised us government 
unlike that which we have never seen before. So far, how- 
ever, with the possible exception of the antics of the Minis- 
ter of Consumer and Commercial Relations, we have 
witnessed business as usual. We have indeed seen a gov- 
ernment which we have never seen before in this province, 
and hopefully we will never see it again. 

Mr Speaker, I would ask you to remember the words of 
the Minister of Housing in this chamber back in Novem- 
ber: “I am certainly prepared—and we will as we go 
through this process—to share every bit of information we 
have that helped us to make this decision.” It should be 
very clear by now that every bit of information has not 
been shared with the members of this House or the mem- 
bers of this committee. Indeed, the committee was not 
permitted to fulfil its mandate and the bill that our vice- 
chair proposes to be reported back sadly reflects that. 

Now, if members want further proof, they should look 
no further than what happened to the attempt of my col- 
league the member for York Mills to the committee to hear 
expert testimony from a representative of the financial 
community. If members have not seen it, they should read 
about it. The member for York Mills was scoffed at at that 
request, simply scoffed. Everybody knows, except possi- 
bly the government members, that Bill 4 is going to have, 
and indeed is already having, a grave impact on lending 
institutions. Like so many others, they relied on the exist- 
ing law of this province, only to see it changed and, for 
many, changed retroactively or retrospectively, depending 
on which word members are going to use. 

In our party we thought it was quite valid to ask a 
representative of lending institutions to appear before the 
committee. We moved a motion to that effect, only to see it 
defeated by the NDP majority on the committee. Once 
again, a shimmering display of open government on the 
part of people who promised government unlike anything 
else we have ever seen. To quote the Premier and lately the 
Minister of Housing, “Gimme a break.” 

Once again I contend we were not permitted to do our 
job. The members of this committee were not permitted to 


do our job. We have not been allowed to report back BY 
sponsible legislation that takes into account the full range 
of effect on all parties. 
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Take, for instance, my attempt to have the commit 
hear from a tax expert. During our Ottawa hearings, the’ 
committee was told that, as Bill 4 effectively removes for 
many landlords the reasonable expectation of profit neces- 
Sary under tax law to claim losses, its impact is even worse 
than we could imagine. This fact hit some of us on the 
committee like a ton of bricks. We were all quite shocked. | 

Even we were lulled into the belief that landlords ina 
loss position would at least be able to write off the losg 
against other income, assuming of course that they ha¢’ 
other income. That, needless to say, was the case unde 
rent review. It was built into the system. Landlords at leasi 
had the potential of getting out of a loss situation, and the 
NDP never shrunk from reminding us they were not a 
badly off as they might have seemed. 

It seemed to me that before the committee went ver, 
much further in its deliberations, it was essential to hea 
from a tax expert who could confirm that Bill 4 or an 
other successor legislation that froze landlords into a los: 
situation would also preclude their tax loss claims. To m 
astonishment, the government members of the committee’ 
the NDP members of the committee, seemed to agree wit] 
the idea of calling such a witness. They actually agreed oj 
something that we, as the opposition members, put for! 
ward. However, there was a catch. We could call such 
witness, we could ask that witness any questions we liked! 
just as long as it was done after the clause-by-clause de 
bate was through. Once again, we were not allowed to qd 
our job. 

What happens if a tax expert does come to us to P| 
cuss Bill 4 and the implications of it on the loss provision 
and makes comments that would perhaps lead a reasonabl 
man to put forward an amendment? Too late. The bill wi’ 
have been passed. An amendment might well have flowe 
from such evidence, but we were being told by the govert’ 
ment members, “That’s tough.” Nothing was going to t 
permitted to distract the legislative committee from tt 
government agenda. Come heck or high water, Bill 4 wi 
be passed. 

Just what is the government agenda? Bill 4, we are to! 
by the committee members, by the minister, is interim le; 
islation. It has also been called emergency legislation, a 
though I am still at a loss to know why we cannot possib 
wait for this government to bring in its long-term legisl) 
tion and depart from simple crass political opportunism. 
mean, it seemed quite clear that they had a plan during tl 
election, but all of a sudden now they need to consult. (): 
course we all know what their definition of “consult” is. || 

This bill is so important that we as a committee aij, 
expected to pass it post-haste, while at the same time th 
minister thinks nothing of interrupting our dchberaie 
with his presentation of this so-called green paper. Right | 
the middle of our deliberations, he comes forward wi 
this green paper. Of course, we have all heard of the far 
of that process and the tremendous expense it is putting ' 
the taxpayers of this province, all for naught, because it 
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te clear the minister has a grand plan. He is not going to 
anybody, but he has a grand plan. 

The entire process has been badly confused and totally 
wed. Many of our witnesses were not even addressing 
1 4, They were telling us about the broader issues of rent 
itrol or rent review. The Chairman, bless his heart, tried 
c<eep some order and make it clear that we were there to 
vate Bill 4, but witness after witness felt so concerned to 
H with the overall legislation that much of our time was 
nt on the overall problem of rental accommodation in 
; province. 

What they had to say will now have to be said all over 
‘in to the ministerial dog-and-pony show currently tour- 
the province to get responses to the green paper. When 
3 said all over again to us, when we examine the long- 
n legislation, one wonders whether this particular ap- 
ach is designed simply to wear out the opposition to 
; government’s rent control policies. Well, it wears me 
simply describing it. 

I should tell you something about the dog-and-pony 
iw. We on this side of the House are not participating in 
; process. It is not that we are not trying. As I indicated 
his House this morning, I wrote to the minister to indi- 
2 that I will attempt to attend some of these sessions and 
xpect to participate in those sessions. We will see 
ether I can but, as I noted earlier, already the member 
Oriole was barred. She was tossed out or otherwise 
strated from participating. 

Like the rest of us in this House, the member got a 
er from the minister informing her of the hearings. 
W, I am not saying that we, as MPPs, are not welcome 
ittend some of these dog-and-pony shows. Some appar- 
ly are open to the public while others are apparently 
y get-togethers between the minister and his friends 
| supporters. Twenty meetings have been scheduled, 
y seven of which are public. What is going on at the 
er 13 meetings? Why can we not hear what is going on 
those other meetings? Why can we not participate in 
se other meetings? 

I am told that I am welcome, along with the member 
Eglinton, who is the Liberal critic, to come and sit on 
stage with the minister and his parliamentary assistant 
other government members, but I cannot say anything. 
‘annot say anything at all. I have a proposition for the 
ister: Why do the Liberal critic and I not send life- 
d cardboard cutout pictures of ourselves to these hear- 
so that we are appropriately represented in the way 
government apparently wants us to be? 

) These hearings are nothing more than a sham, a joke. 
se, they make an utter mockery of this institution. 
y consultation is replacing the processes that the public 
come to expect and demand from us. If this govern- 
at was really interested in formulating sound, long-term 
slation, it would have mandated our committee from 
one to gather information, conduct hearings and make 
mmendations. 


Instead, it chose to waste our time with Bill 4 and 
launch its own dog-and-pony show. Why? Because we 
knew full well that a committee of this House, doing its 
job properly with a proper mandate and adequate time, 
could not and would not sustain the NDP dogmatic line. 
But, no, we apparently do not operate that way. The anvil 
chorus of the government bench still drowns out reason. 
The brigades of trained seals are ever eager to take the bait 
of their political masters, still rise up to defeat even the 
most minor amendment. 

One amendment which was made by the opposition 
was the amendment dealing with economic eviction. The 
government members of the committee continually re- 
minded us, what are we going to do about economic evic- 
tion? It is clear, facts have been presented that 30% of the 
tenants cannot afford any rent. They cannot afford the rent 
they are paying now. Seniors, students, poor people cannot 
afford the rent they are paying now, yet this government is 
going to introduce Bill 4 or is going to pass Bill 4, which is 
going to detrimentally affect 30% of the tenants of this 
province. They do not care about the tenants of this prov- 
ince. 

This government simply cannot afford to do things dif- 
ferently than governments have in the past. For one thing, 
with the exception of a handful of their members, they 
would not know where to start. They have not the creativ- 
ity, they have not the intestinal fortitude. 

I have a copy of the current Frank magazine. I do not 
know whether any of you look at that periodically, but it is 
really an interesting edition. This is the edition of 21 
March 1991. They have got an absolutely hilarious two- 
page feature, entitled “Frank’s Provincial Government Ab- 
stracts.” They have a legend where they itemize—they 
have a picture of a cannon, calling someone a loose can- 
non. They have got the hammer and sickle which they call 
“Running Dog of Marxism.” They have another diagram 
for feminist cabal. They have another item for a person of 
colour and so on. 

The Minister of Housing has got three items called 
“Lackey of Big Unions,” and he has got one hammer, 
which is a heavy hitter. His description, the summary of 
him is that he fiddles with rent controls while Windsor 
burns. It is interesting. I recommend that the members of 
the cabinet read this. The Premier has two cannons, he has 
two hammers and sickles and he has a couple of other 
items. He is called a political Peter Pan hoping for 
Tinkerbell to sprinkle pixie dust on the recession. The 
Deputy Premier and Treasurer has seven hammers. He has 
one person of colour and he has a hammer and sickle, and 
it says: “Pink Floyd went to bed a Marxist and he woke up 
as Milton Friedman. Make the rich pay.” 

I have a few more remarks to make but I notice the 
time is now approaching six o’clock. 


On motion by Mr Tilson, the debate was adjourned. 
The House adjourned at 1802. 
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| The House met at 1330. 


Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


EDUCATION FINANCING 


Mr Beer: If people had been expecting this govern- 
nt to make a priority of education, events since the 
‘ction have shown that this simply is not and will not be 
case. Last fall in the government’s throne speech little 
s said about education and its importance to the wellbe- 
: of society. 

Then, last month, the government announced that its 
2rall support for education has fallen from 41.5% of total 
erating expenditures in 1990 to 40.8% in 1991, all this 
er making a clear and specific promise last summer to 
se the provincial level of support to 60%. 

To make matters worse, the minister, in testimony be- 

‘e the standing committee on finance during its pre-bud- 
: deliberations, stated that what the NDP meant by 60% 
'0 years ago, last year and especially during the election 
no longer its position. Now the minister says that they 
} 1 add various expenditures which were not previously in- 
)ded to make their overall percentage support look better. 
To make things even worse, again, the minister admits 
it there are serious problems with the overall system of 
jicational financing and that the NDP tax commission 
ill examine this issue but, and it is a big but, she says this 
‘riew will take three to four years. Clearly, whatever the 
iicational financing problems are, they cannot be that 
vious, in the government’s view, if it can take over three 
jars to solve them. Local school boards and local ratepayers 
ied a much clearer and more specific plan of action. 
_ We have heard six months of NDP rhetoric on educa- 
an. Now we have seen the action, or should I say the 
iction. Holy zonkers, education is not a priority for this 
‘w Democratic government. 


CUSTODY AND ACCESS 


Mr Carr: My statement is to the Attorney General. 
[ter today the standing committee on administration of 
tice will once again be examining Bill 17. We feel this 
#an important piece of legislation and one which must be 
(alt with immediately. When we go into clause-by-clause, 
party will be proposing a number of amendments. 

| Unfortunately, another concern will not be dealt with 
‘ this government in this piece of legislation. I hope the 
Horney General will be moving quickly to outline the 
fvernment’s position with regard to access. We have 
tard moving testimony from parents and grandparents 
io have been deprived of access to their children and 
findchildren. Support is an important part of the equa- 
lin; access is also important and the failure of this govern- 
{nt to deal with both sides of the legislation goes to show 
“W insensitive it is. 

| 


== 


} 
| 
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The right of parents and grandparents to access is 
something which this government should proceed with as 
soon as possible. In order for society to deal with the prob- 
lems of support, custody and access, the government must 
show some backbone to deal with the whole equation. I 
urge this government and the Attorney General to prepare 
a plan to ensure that parents and grandparents are allowed 
to see their children and grandchildren. 


HANSARD REPORTING SERVICE 


Ms Haslam: If everyone has looked below their 
desks, they will notice that in the official records of 
Hansard we actually have the official report of debates 
from yesterday. Rough transcripts, for those who have 
been here before, used to be available on the day after, but 
a final printed version used to take three to four days. As 
of yesterday, 18 March, the final printed version will now 
be available by 11 am on the following day. 

Mr Jackson: Oh, we have a private second printer, is 
that it? 

Ms Haslam: The member for Burlington South is in- 
terested. A disc recording each day’s proceedings goes out 
at the end of the day and the printed copy is produced 
literally overnight. The Hansard office is justifiably proud 
and I commend it on its efforts on our behalf. 


CURLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Mrs McLeod: Sports and recreation are enduring pas- 
sions in my community. Individuals and teams from Thunder 
Bay often attain national championships, Olympic medals 
and other sporting achievements. I am proud today to tell the 
members of this House that last week two more teams from 
Thunder Bay brought home national championships. 

Skip Eila Brown and her teammates Bette Toskovich, 
Eileen Shiver-Wilson and Arline Wilson captured the se- 
nior ladies’ curling championship in Victoria. Jason Repay 
and his teammates Trevor Clifford, Scott McCallum and 
Aaron Skillen curled to victory in Leduc, Alberta, at the 
Canadian junior championships. Jason and his teammates 
were coached by Jim Glenn. 

Both rinks had impressive records en route to their 
win. Eila Brown’s rink achieved an unbeaten record 
throughout the tournament round robin, a rare feat in curl- 
ing championships. Jason Repay’s rink had eight wins and 
three losses in its round robin. 

I am very pleased to be able to acknowledge another 
example of excellence from my community, and indeed, 
from Ontario. I know all members join me in offering my 
congratulations to both of these teams. 


DEVELOPMENT CHARGES 
Mr Tilson: I read with interest recently that the Premier 
and the Minister of Education endorsed the use of lot levies 
as an effective way of financing new school construction. I 
find it amazing that this new government embraces a policy 
it so heartily opposed as recently as August. 
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On 21 August 1990 the Leader of the Opposition sent 
his response to the Toronto Home Builders Association 
election questionnaire. When asked about whether he felt 
lot levies were an effective way to fund new school con- 
struction, he stated and I quote: “I strongly disagree. Lot 
levies are simply a new method devised by the Liberals to 
duck responsibility for the provision of important services 
around the province. Lot levies are a method appealing to 
Liberals because it gets them off the hook and dumps the 
cost on to new home buyers.” 

In government, the NDP has proven that its memory is 
as poor as its judgement. The flip-flop Premier is now 
comfortable ducking his responsibilities and dumping the 
costs on to new home buyers. “What was then? This is 
now” has become a motto of this government as it breaks a 
promise a week. The tired Agenda for People should be 
renamed an “Agenda for Power.” 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 
1340 


Mr Drainville: In the effort to bridge the gap between 
North American society and the emerging democracies of 
eastern Europe, it is not only the work of governments 
such as ours that should be recognized. 

I am pleased to bring to your attention the foresight of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lindsay in sponsoring a student ex- 
change with Czechoslovakia. This is the first such effort 
by the Kiwanis organization in eastern Ontario. On 20 
June, Petra Dohnalova will start her 41-day stay with Me- 
lissa Gillogly. Melissa will then journey to Prague on 31 
July for the second part of the exchange. 

Melissa Gillogly was chosen from a field of eight ap- 
plicants in Lindsay Collegiate and Vocational Institute for 
her high academic standings as well as for her commit- 
ment to community service. Currently she is participating 
in a co-op education program with a local law firm and is 
actively involved in organizations such as Students 
Against Impaired Driving, Toc Alpha, an international 
youth and citizenship group, and HOBY, an international 
youth leadership group. 

I have taken this opportunity to highlight just one of 
the many efforts taking place in my riding of Victoria- 
Haliburton, and indeed right across our province, to pro- 
mote understanding and goodwill by our citizens. These 
efforts show the foresight of a workaday people that solu- 
tions to large problems can be found through simple acts 
of kindness and generosity. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank them. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr McGuinty: This House heard the disturbing news 
from the Treasury yesterday regarding our province’s 
economy and the devastating impact the recession is hav- 
ing on employment. The Treasurer provided us with fur- 
ther depressing statistics regarding the number of jobs lost. 

Statistics can help us to better understand the impact of 
the recession, but only in a limited way. Statistics are sci- 
entific in nature. They are abstract. They are cold. They 
make reference to numbers, and if we rely solely on statis- 
tics for our impression of the effects of the recession, we 


can lose sight of what should be the most riveting al | 
tragic dimension, the human dimension. 
The cost of job losses to men and women, families a 
whole communities goes far beyond those that are e 
nomic in nature. Studies have shown that an ne 
man or woman suffers from tremendous stress. The out! 
for the stress is too often violence and too often it is vi 
lence within the family. This stress can also result in oth 
kinds of crime, including theft. We also know that an u 
employed person suffers a loss of self-esteem and sel 
confidence, and this regardless of the fact that the cause’ 
unemployment was completely unrelated to the person. 
A person who loses his or her job is much more lik 
than a person who kept his or her job to become physica, 
ill, to be admitted to a psychiatric institute, to become | 
alcoholic, to go to os and to commit suicide. Within t 


nee 


ment reforms the system and provides improved fundit 
to Ontario’s 300 nursing homes. 

Justice Holland, in his recent judgement which cons: | 
ered whether funding of nursing homes violated the ch: I 
ter, stated, “It would be appropriate to base funding 
individual need, whether the individual be a resident it) 
nursing home, a home for the aged or in a private hom), 
The PC Party has long believed that the current extend, 
care system for the elderly in nursing homes is outdat), 
for the existing system does not recognize the changil, 
conditions of residents. Ih 

In 1986, I introduced an amendment to the nursill 
home residents bill of rights to ensure that residents’ 4) 
sessed needs are met, yet the NDP and Liberal parti); 
voted against those amendments, even though it woul} 


with expensive and challenging needs. | 
The Bob Rae government has demonstrated a wile | 
ness to avoid issues of importance to seniors and per 


much uncertainty surrounding long-term care services! 
Ontario, and even more so that the ultimate losers are 
niors and persons with disabilities or, put another way, ||! 
the citizens of Ontario sooner or later. | 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 


The Speaker: Before proceeding to statements by 
nisters, on 20 December last the honourable member for 
arkham rose on a point of privilege, complaining of 
tements made by ministers outside the House and not 
ting the period normally reserved for statements by the 
nistry under standing order 31. I want to thank the hon- 
able member for his detailed presentation, which re- 
‘cted a good deal of research in order to demonstrate the 
htness of his case. 

However, I must find, as many Speakers before me in 
3 House and other Houses have found, that it is not a 
estion of privilege, nor is it a point of order, for a minis- 
to choose to make a statement outside the House. In 
ect, our standing order 31(a) states: “A minister of the 
4wn may make a short factual statement relating to gov- 
‘ment policy.” The member will realize the important 
td here is “may.” 

Finally, I would like to quote Speaker Lamoureux on 
| October 1969, when he addressed the House of Com- 
ms on this very matter: 

“The question has often been raised whether parlia- 
intary privilege imposes on ministers an obligation to 
| iver communications to the public through the House of 
_mmons or to make these announcements or statements 
ithe House rather than outside the chamber. 

“The question has been asked whether honourable 
‘mbers are entitled, as part of their parliamentary privi- 
e, to receive such information ahead of the general pub- 
_Ican find no precedent to justify this suggestion. There 
y be in such circumstances a question of propriety or a 
2stion of courtesy. There may be a grievance, but in my 
w there cannot be a question of privilege.” 

_ Again, I thank the member for having brought this to 
y attention. 


ADVERTISING BY MEMBERS 


_Mr Elston: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: I 
int to bring your attention a violation of the privileges of 
| members of this House with respect to some activities 
‘tied on by the member for Downsview. As you will 
ow, part II, article 6, section (f) of the guide tells us that 
are not supposed to be using partisan material in terms 
our Queen’s Park reports. The front page of the report of 
» member for Downsview, which clearly shows 
ueen’s Park Report” with a picture of Anthony Perruzza 
ith the following caption, “Anthony Perruzza, MPP, 
»wnsview, NDP,” with their insignia, has been mailed 
: and in fact is a violation. I would ask you to look into 
is and correct the error. 


In fact, Mr Speaker, I think that in this case, because 
|'se events are taking place on numerous occasions in the 
cus of the government party, you should ask that the 
enses for this mailout as a partisan piece of political 
jterial be reimbursed to the Legislative Assembly. 


The Speaker: I appreciate the point of privilege 
sed by the member, and perhaps he would be kind 
ugh to send me the material. I will look into it and I 
)ll report back to him at my earliest convenience. 


ee 
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STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


PROTECTION OF IN-CARE RESIDENTS 


Hon Mrs Akande: On behalf of myself and my col- 
league the Minister of Correctional Services, I would like 
to advise members of the action that our government is 
taking in response to the recommendations of the Review 
of Safeguards in Children’s Residential Programs. 

The previous government commissioned this report 
after the serious allegations of physical and sexual abuse to 
children and youth who were residents of training schools 
in the 1960s. 

The review team, headed by Joanne Campbell, who 
was then chair of the Social Assistance Review Board, was 
asked to investigate the systems and safeguards that were 
currently in place within government-operated or govern- 
ment-sponsored residential programs. As members know, 
we received the report in January and distributed copies to 
every member of this assembly. 

We are using the recommendations to help us focus 
and reinforce the government’s efforts to do everything 
possible to ensure the safety of children and youth in resi- 
dential programs. 

Towards this end, the government is providing addi- 
tional training for agency investigators who deal with alle- 
gations of abuse, staff who license residential programs, 
and those working in young offender programs adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

We are improving information programs for children 
and youth on how to use complaint procedures and other 
safety measures that are in place. 

We are reviewing organizational structures and staffing 
practices for young offender programs in Correctional Ser- 
vices, as recommended. 

We are introducing and monitoring new standards and 
procedures for investigating allegations of abuse of chil- 
dren and youth with developmental disabilities. 

We are improving advocacy programs for children who 
cannot speak for themselves. This will be done in consul- 
tation with the Ontario Association for Community Living. 

We are reviewing in the Ministry of Correctional Ser- 
vices its young offenders service delivery philosophy, rein- 
forcing positive attitudes towards young persons with 
special needs and continuing to promote its commitment to 
the provision of the Young Offenders Act requirement for 
separate and apart facilities. 


1350 

The government also intends to review how the Young 
Offenders Act is being administered in this province. 

This action plan is already under way. Components 
will be carried out in phases. 

The Ministry of Community and Social Services has 
identified $1.5 million from existing funds to begin the 
implementation. Overall costing will depend on the op- 
tions chosen for action. For instance, the model for advo- 
cacy for the developmentally disabled will have to be 
finalized before costing can be completed. 

As a further commitment to make sure that this action 
is carried out, we have asked the office of child and family 
service advocacy to monitor the implementation of these 
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initiatives, and both ministers will undertake to keep the 
House informed. 

This government is already acting to improve the 
safety of people in many different, potentially violent situ- 
ations. We are acting on the issue of wife abuse and inves- 
tigating the needs of such vulnerable people as the elderly 
or the developmentally disabled who live in unlicensed 
boarding homes. We are looking to improve the system of 
advocacy for people who are at risk of abuse but need 
support in speaking up and speaking out. 

I know that I am speaking on behalf of every member 
of this Legislature when I say we all want to ensure that 
young people are safe in this province’s residential pro- 
grams. Further, we want everyone to have confidence in 
the existing complaints procedure and its ability to deal 
fairly with any allegations that arise. These are the goals 
and in this situation, as in the others I have mentioned, this 
government will do everything it can to achieve them. 


RESPONSES 


PROTECTION OF IN-CARE RESIDENTS 


Mrs McLeod: We appreciate receiving the joint re- 
sponse of the ministries to the Review of Safeguards in 
Children’s Residential Programs, a response which we 
have been awaiting for some time since the review was 
initially released. 

I would guess the first comment that I would like to 
make is some concern about the funding resources that 
will be put behind the initiatives that the minister has pro- 
posed today. It concerns us to see that the $1.5 million 
which is indicated in the announcement as the financial 
resource to back these initiatives is to be found from exist- 
ing programs. I would have to ask in all seriousness where 
$1.5 million can be found within those ministries, given 
the fact that there are some severe funding pressures on 
Virtually all of the programs within those ministries, and in 
particular the area of child welfare, in which there is truly 
a growing funding crisis. 

Certainly I think the response is an indication of a 
receptiveness to the findings of the Joanne Campbell re- 
view and the need for the ministry to establish very clear 
standards and very clear protocols and practices for fol- 
lowing through on the part of staff. We will look forward 
to seeing those standards established and look forward to 
understanding the kind of monitoring procedures which 
will be put in place. 

We are appreciative too of the fact that the minister has 
responded to the clearly identified need for increased staff 
training. That will be fundamentally important to ensuring 
that the safeguards can be put in place. There is also an 
indication, again following the recommendations of the 
Campbell report, that there will be greater empowerment, 
greater advocacy, on behalf of children in residential set- 
tings. I would have hoped perhaps that it could have been 
somewhat more specific because the report, the review on 
safeguards, was very specific indeed, that “MCSS and 
MCS require that all service providers establish procedures 
to notify the parent or guardian of a child/youth in their 
care of a young person’s rights and responsibilities and the 
agency/facility complaints procedures,” and, further, that 


quire that the rights and responsibilities be reviewed wi 
children and youth every six months.” 


minister has not responded to is that there is no indicatio 
that there is an intent to look at the recommendation to en| 
the split jurisdiction between the Ministry of Communi 
and Social Services and the Ministry of Correctional Se 
vices for their jurisdiction for voung offenders. This we 
clearly a recommendation of the Campbell review, thi) 
both ministries should look at this with a view to endin} 
the separate practices and separate approaches and in fax | 
the split jurisdiction. t 

We are also concerned that there is no indication «; 
whether or not there is an intent to proceed quickly with); 
further recommendation of the Campbell review, and thi; 
was to proclaim the sections of the Child and Family Sej; 
vices Act dealing with intrusive procedures. Clearly, in thi) 
review that has been tabled it was felt that this would be); 
significant part of establishing protocol and practices 
in fact training for staff. 

There is also a concern that we feel that many of th i 
reforms that are needed are dependent upon the involvi) 
ment of our child welfare agencies, that they will in fai. 
have greater responsibilities. That leads to the concer} 
again about funding resources and the fact that there | 
indeed a growing crisis in child welfare agencies now. Wi 
are very much concerned that there have not yet beet 
transfer payments to the child welfare agencies announceii 
and we are indeed alarmed that there has been no respons) 
to the recommendations of the Ontario Association (ij 
Children’s Aid Societies that there be a significant realldiy 
cation, realignment of policies, programs, objectives aria 
indeed funding. | 

When this review was undertaken, it was in response jf 
very serious allegations of abuse that we responded, whe) 
we were then the government, by setting up this review di 
safeguards for children in residential settings. There was |} 
that time a very strong call on the part of the then Leadi\ 
of the Opposition, now the Premier, that there be an indi: 
pendent inquiry into the issue of safeguards in residentijn 
settings. We felt that we were unable to undertake that ih 
the time because it was under investigation. There is now 
judicial process under way, and in no way would we w fh 
to prejudice that judicial process, but we do believe neve)|, 
theless that there continues to be at the end of that judicil, 
process a need for the government and its ministries 
undertake that independent inquiry so that we can ensu) 
that the concerns of residents in residential settings and tl 
concerns of their families are fully aired and fully ‘h 
sponded to in as sensitive a way as possible. 


Mr Jackson: I am concerned as I rise to respond |) 


} 
R 
in 


vices to the House today. I am concerned because I fin 
that as lacking today in information as it was when tl 
minister was before the standing committee on estimati 
less than a month ago, when substantive questions wel} 


dress these important issues. I am quite concerned abolh 
what I am seeing and not seeing in this report, so let n 


| 
| 
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are with the members of the House some of the areas of 
(ncern that I think the minister will hear from the com- 
EY at large, with its continued concerns unaddressed 
ire. 

| First of all, there are 67 recommendations in Joanne 


(impbell’s report, and from my nearest examination of 
Is report we have less than six of them addressed as part 
(the minister’s statement today. 

_ One of the most important ones is the issue of staffing 
i these institutions. We know that a young woman, Krista 
pp, gave up her life in this province and brought to the 
Dlic’s attention the concerns of understaffing, of night- 
ifting, and we do not have a clear statement from the 
-vernment where it stands. I have heard informally that 
thaps if older males were to be on staff we would not 
ed to have younger women involved. I find that kind of 
proach offensive and I certainly do not appreciate, nor 
es my colleague critic the member for Oakville South 
preciate, the notion that we should just review organiza- 
wal structures and staffing plans at this time. 

Ican tell the minister that the disabled community is 
gst concerned. If the minister is going to introduce new 


andards to protect against the abuse of children and 


uths with developmental disabilities, then I remind the 


oe 


inister that People First, the organization that advocates 
t disabled residents in institutions in this province, has 
ked her for standing before the inquiries into the deaths 
‘friends and her government has so far insisted that it not 
ve standing. 
| I want to tell the minister of her point that there will be 
‘vocacy programs for children who cannot speak for 
2mselves, and yet her ministry was dead silent on the 
sue of providing language and speech pathology services 
children with Down syndrome and who are with mem- 
ts of the Association for Community Living in this prov- 
ce. The government will provide an abundance of 
nding for children to learn a third language in this prov- 
ce, yet we cannot provide the funding for speech thera- 
sts and speech pathologists for these children to learn 
1e language to communicate. It is a shame that this gov- 
nment had nothing to say about it. 
00 
_ What did we get in this report? The minister is going to 
iprove advocacy. Maybe she should spend some money 
| an internal adviser who can talk to her as minister about 
e needs of these children so that some day they can at 
ast communicate in one language in this province. 
Perhaps the most important concern that we have is the 
Ty veiled reference to reviewing the Ministry of Correc- 
mal Services’ young offenders service delivery philoso- 
iy. I have stood in this House and warned members that 
Children First we have some very dramatic recom- 
endations that we transfer the responsibilities for 
ms offenders—16-, 17- and 18-year-olds with criminal 


nduct—and that report recommends that they be moved 

m the Ministry of Correctional Services into the Minis- 
y of Community and Social Services. If that is the true 
enda of the minister, please come out and say that. Do 
t veil it with, “We’re going to review a delivery service 
stilosophy.” 

| 
| 
| 
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These are matters of substance. At least, they are in the 
community of Burlington South, where we have at least 
two residents who are currently incarcerated for commit- 
ting murder, and I can tell the minister that my community 
will be most anxious to get some straight answers as to 
whether or not these young offenders belong in a social 
service agency or belong or should be tried in adult court. 
These are matters of substance and matters of concern, and 
I find, I am afraid, the $1.5 million to continue to look at 
the problem sorely lacking. 


Mr Carr: | just want to say that I am very pleased that 
we will be reviewing the organizational structure. I actu- 
ally had a little bit of an opportunity before Christmas to 
spend some time at the Syl Apps Youth Centre and actu- 
ally spend some time on an information picket line while 
some of the workers were concerned about some of the 
staffing and procedures. So I hope the minister will take 
some time to spend and look inside exactly what the pro- 
cedures are. I actually had a tour to see the facilities and to 
judge at that time, so I am hoping the consultative process 
will take place with the workers as well. 


ANNIVERSARY OF MEMBERS’ ELECTION 
Mr Sterling: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: Just 
prior to question period, I would ask for unanimous con- 
sent to celebrate a very important day today for seven of 
our members and I would ask everybody to consent to 
that. 
Agreed to. 


Mr Sterling: I believe it was somewhere around ap- 
proximately 28 new members who were elected to this 
Legislative Assembly 10 years ago, on 19 March 1981. 

Mr Sorbara: A dark day. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Wasn’t that one of the realities of 
March 19th? 


Mr Sterling: Some called it a dark day; some called it 
a day of enlightenment. 

Seven members from that election still remain. They 
are my leader, the member for Nipissing; the member for 
Parry Sound; the member for Markham; the member for 
Simcoe East; the member for Leeds-Grenville; the mem- 
ber for Bruce; and the member for Parkdale. 

Mr Speaker, in this last election, which I know you 
enjoyed much more than the 1981 election on a personal 
basis, you will have noted that there were 70 new mem- 
bers to this Legislative Assembly. That means that if ensu- 
ing elections produce the same kind of result, there will 
not be many 10-year anniversaries that come to many 
members of this Legislative Assembly. 

I think all of these members have shown an ability to 
be not only elected the first time and represent their con- 
stituents in an exemplary way, but they have proven to 
their constituents on four occasions that they are in fact 
worthy representatives, and I think they are to be congratu- 
lated on this anniversary of their 10th year as members of 
the Legislative Assembly. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I recall that recent event back in 
1981. I recall that the election was called, I believe, on 2 
February for a 19 March date. I remember it because it 
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was a bitterly cold day and then a cold wind swept across 
Ontario yet again on 19 March that same year. 

But I do want to congratulate the members who were 
elected on 19 March 1981. There is— 

Mr Harris: Nobody. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Nobody among my colleagues 
who was elected then, but I do wish to congratulate those 
members who were elected on that date. 

Mr Nixon: I too want to extend my best wishes to this 
residue. 

Mr Eves: That is the nicest thing the member has ever 
said about me. 


Mr Nixon: I too remember the election, and some- 
body interjected when the unanimous consent was granted 
that as a result of that election, the byword for the next 
many months, in fact years, was “the reality of March 
19th,” which was supposed to satisfy the people sitting on 
this side that the democratic process had worked and the 
government’s restored majority, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive majority, had the right to do whatever it wanted. 

It is interesting, there is sort of a little phrase that 
seems to catch with each election. I can remember a previ- 
ous one when there was a very substantial Progressive 
Conservative majority. The Premier used to rise in his 
place in response to criticism and say, “That is why you 
are over there and we are over here,” and I used to find 
that a little bit galling. But the one that is now becoming 
the earmark of the present administration is, “That was 
then, this is now.” So I think probably the NDP have found 
their watchword, their totem, their slogan. 

But in spite of all this, of course, we are honoured 
indeed to be associated with these kind of semiveterans. In 
our own instance, both members are highly respected and 
good friends who have accomplished a good deal here. 


ROBERT FISHER 


I think, just in passing, we should also mark the 10th 
anniversary of a member of the press gallery who came 
into these precincts just a decade ago, probably the most 
moderate and perceptive member of the electronic media, 
a person who has shown a lot of good balance, and I 
simply ask you to guess who it would be, Mr Speaker, but 
his initials are Robert Fisher. 


The Speaker: Electoral anniversaries, of course, are a 
very important thing to try to remember and recall, and the 
kind remarks are certainly appreciated. As you know, the 
Speaker will at some point in the next little while enjoy his 
decade of elections. However, based on his career, it is 
almost impossible to determine when the 10 years will 
actually happen. 

Mr Nixon: Perhaps Mr Speaker could send a copy of 
the remarks to the grieving families. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


MEMBERS’ CONDUCT 
Mr Nixon: My interest in the matter of first ministers’ 
cabinet judgements is similar to that of the former Leader 
of the Opposition, and on that basis I would like to ask the 
Premier for some further information on the basis of his 


judgement to fire the former minister, who has just com 
pleted an hour on the CBC phone-in, which I am sure wii 
give plenty of grist for tomorrow’s question period. 

The comments attributed to the Premier have been vai| 
ied in this regard. The one that I think is most importar| 
and the one that should give his colleagues pause is r¢ 
ported in today’s Toronto Star: “It’s a matter about m| 
judgement... And that’s really the beginning and the en/ 
of it.” Just remember that one. | 

In fact I can understand the Premier’s views on thi 
but one that I want to ask him about is the following, “W) 
simply can’t have a situation where ministers are volur) 


scribed in one of the papers as the Rae plan.” I wonder |} 
the Premier will tell the House if in fact that is a vali) 
reason for dismissing somebody from cabinet and if he ce} 
comment, since it is his own words that are reported, as {| 
whether that was a basis for the dismissal of the membi) 


for Welland-Thorold. 
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Hon Mr Rae: I do not think I have much to add | 
what I said yesterday in answer to a number of question) 
What I said in the House yesterday and what I said | 
answer to at least two press scrums was I think consiste’| 
with the view that I have long held, and that is that th 
government has to work together as a team and that as tl), 
Premier I have to make a judgement as to the makeup () 
the team and how it can work most effectively. That is m 
political responsibility; that is the responsibility that li 
with me. a 

I really do not think it is necessary and I do not have), 
whole lot to add to what I said yesterday in answer to wh) 
was a pretty full question period of very specific questio1} 
that were put to me, to which I gave a similar answer, ar | 
that is still my answer. | 


Mr Nixon: I would agree that the Premier’s cor | 
ments in here have been consistent, but his comments }}, 


with them, and I can understand why, because in fact the 
can continue to ask questions and pursue him in this, b) 
he clearly indicated and is reported to have indicated th} 
he was upset with the former minister’s behaviour in tal] 
ing about matters pertaining to cabinet discussions, whi¢), 
was inappropriate, and it is interesting, since the only 01), 
that could be, surely, was his outspoken view on sexism |) 
beer advertising and tobacco ads. The Premier’s Minist!) 
without Portfolio responsible for women’s issues was ju) 


did not seem to bother him in any way. | 

Since he clearly indicated to the public, if not to tl} 
members of this-House, that that was a concern of hi} 
would he indicate why it was all right for the minist} 
responsible for women’s affairs but was tantamount to re} 
sons for dismissal in the case of the other minister? 


Hon Mr Rae: I think, if I may say so, the Leader |} 
the Opposition, who is a person with more experience |} 
this place than almost anybody, will know that he is loo} 
ing for a specific incident or saying, and I say to ti}. 
Leader of the Opposition, I have to make a judgemel} 


out the overall makeup of the cabinet, about overall con- 
ct, about the way the cabinet is working, and I say very 
ectly to the Leader of the Opposition, that is a judge- 
vnt that I have to make, that is a judgement that I 
ercise. 

_It was not easy. It was a judgement that was necessary, 
my view, in order for the government to have the 
ongest possible team as we face this legislative session 
4 as we face the future in the province. 
_ There will be other changes. Cabinets change. Over 
he cabinets change. People who were here in 1981 will 
ow that there were many cabinet changes between 1981 
d 1985, there were changes between 1985 and 1987, 
‘re were Changes between 1987 and 1990, and I can only 
y to the Leader of the Opposition that I have made a 
ange for the reason that I have given in this House and 
itis as clear a reason as I can possibly give. 


_Mr Nixon: I accept the fact the Premier has the power 
f he exercises it, but we are interested not that he made 
: decision, but what was the basis of his judgement. 
rely that phrase must recall to the Premier his days in 
position, where the sanctimonious approach that he took 
that regard probably more than anything stimulates me 
pursue the issue. 

_ Since he was prepared to fire the member for Welland- 
iorold over that matter and retain his minister of 
ymen’s affairs, since he was prepared to fire the member 
* Welland-Thorold over that matter and retain the Minis- 
of Colleges and Universities and the Minister of Trans- 
ttation, who had clearly conveyed cabinet secrets to 
DP cronies in Hamilton, then it really comes to this— 
tually, it is exactly what the Premier himself has repeat- 
ly put forward in this House, and I quote him, “It’s a 
estion of what the Premier’s standards are.” That is what 
f said to Peterson: “Would the Premier not make the 
(cision between the behaviour of some and the behaviour 
others and clearly tell us what his standards are?” I 
Ote the present Premier. Will he clearly tell us what his 
indards are? 


Hon Mr Rae: Let me just say to the Leader of the 
yposition that I can understand his emotion with respect 
what has happened in the past and I just say to him that I 
nk I have set out my standards as clearly as I possibly 
n. I said I want the caucus and the cabinet to work 
zether as a team, that I think it is necessary for us to 
press in everything we do a sense of solidarity, a sense 
partnership with each other and with all the people of 
> province. That is certainly a message that I have deliv- 
2d ever since I was elected on 6 September and ever 
ice we took office on 1 October, and that remains the 
dard today. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Nixon: Well, the Premier declares that he has got 
‘me esoteric standards that cannot be conveyed to the 
use and that he makes a judgement and that is the end 
‘it and everybody better beware. 

Ihave a further question for the Premier, that I was 
pressed, actually a bit frightened, by the Premier ap- 
aring on the steps of the Parliament Buildings last Satur- 
| 
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day with a number of vice-presidents of the New Demo- 
cratic Party, who are also presidents of the major labour 
unions of the province, to castigate the government of 
Canada for its policies, which according to the Premier 
have led to unemployment in this province. 

What his motives were in that connection the rules do 
not allow me to discuss, but I would like to ask him this: 
While he was blaming the government of Canada for all of 
the economic ills of this province, did he tell the rally that 
Ontario has lost 282,000 jobs since his government took 
power last 1 October and that Ontario has the worst job 
creation record in the country this winter? 


Hon Mr Rae: I think the people who were there know 
far better than either I or, I would suggest, the Leader of 
the Opposition, how many jobs have been lost. Many of 
the people who were in the crowd themselves were unem- 
ployed. They did not need a lecture from me on what the 
numbers were. They know those numbers. They feel them 
every day. Their families experience them. 

If the Leader of the Opposition is saying that high 
interest rates and an overvalued dollar have nothing to do 
with the problems that we face today, then I would suggest 
that perhaps he might compare notes with his Treasury 
critic yesterday, who made that case extremely eloquently 
in the House. 


Mr Nixon: The Premier would know since, as he 
says, he is well aware of these facts, that six of the prov- 
inces, which are also subject to the same incredibly bad 
policies of the government of Canada, had employment 
increases year over year which are well established statisti- 
cally, that the province of Ontario fared worse than all the 
others. 

Presumably, however bad the government of Canada is 
its policies apply equally across the nation, and in my view 
he should have been fair in talking to this NDP claque that 
was gathered out on the front steps here with his imprima- 
tur. Did he tell them, as a supplementary, that for example 
in Hamilton alone, a community that has been hard 
pressed by the downturn in the economy, his policies to 
stop the Red Hill Creek Expressway specifically did away 
with 11,000 jobs that were clearly planned and financed by 
decisions made previously by the government of Ontario? 


Hon Mr Rae: I just want to say to the Leader of the 
Opposition that I think his bitterness about a meeting of 
trade unionists and his bitterness towards the leadership of 
the trade union movement is really—I mean, he is entitled 
to his views, but it is really not a very progressive attitude 
to reflect in a province in which we are trying to say 
positive things about business and labour at the same time. 
Let’s face it. It reflects the views of another era that really 
do not have much place in the partnership that we are 
trying to create in the 1990s. 

Let me say in answer to the question, which was spe- 
cifically to do with the Red Hill Creek Expressway, that 
from the day the decision was taken it has been made very 
clear to the regional municipality in conversations that I 
have had personally with Mr Whynott as well as with the 
mayor of Hamilton, Mr Morrow, conversations that have 
been had with the Minister of Transportation as well as at 
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the staff level, that we are prepared to put all the money 
that was supposed to go the the Red Hill Creek Express- 
way, all that money can go to other projects and we are 
prepared to advance those projects and to advance the 
money. We have made that very, very clear to the regional 
authority in Hamilton. 
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Mr Nixon: The Premier is well aware that the work 
was about to start, and with his approval it was stopped. 
What happens in the future we will look at very carefully. 
But on his decision, the work and the investment was 
stopped and 11,000 jobs are not found in Hamilton. 

I want to ask as a final supplementary, is he aware that 
the $700-million program to create jobs, which is often 
phrased by not the Treasurer but the Premier and others as 
a billion-dollar program to create jobs, is in fact going to 
spend only about $34 million or $35 million this year, 
although he has had all the press releases and the benefits 
of the announcements that will be spent in the next fiscal 
year? 

He would be aware then, being closely associated with 
the Treasurer, that in fact we take in, in just a bit under two 
hours in the cash flow that comes into the Ministry of 
Revenue and under the direction of the Treasurer, the 
amount of money that the Premier, under his direction, is 
spending on creating jobs this winter. 

That is a little complicated, but I simply put it to you, 
Mr Speaker, because I have the following quote from the 
Premier himself, 18 November 1982, a period of time di- 
rectly compared by the Treasurer with what we are having 
now by way of economic downturn. The now Premier, 
then leader of the third party said: “I wonder whether 
Frank Miller does not think that job creation is worth 
spending more than two days of provincial revenue. We 
lost 28,000 jobs last month.” 

We are losing 50,000 jobs a month on average with the 
labour-socialist government that the Premier leads. Does 
he not think that perhaps we should be a little more effec- 
tive and efficient in allocating money, rather than just mak- 
ing the announcements, so that it is spent when the people 
are unemployed and need it? 


Hon Mr Rae: I would say to the former Treasurer that 
it is true that up until the end of March of this year, of 
1991, $34 million will have been spent. 


Mr Nixon: That is eight months of this government. 


Hon Mr Rae: No. Some $500 million has already 
been allocated as of now and will be spent through the 
year, and that additional $700 million, which is going to 
generate, according to the agreements that we have already 
arrived at with the municipalities, $940 million by the end 
of the next fiscal year. That represents, together with the 
$500 million in tax relief on the retail sales tax not being 
added to the GST, the most substantial— 

Mr Elston: You are not going to lose $500 million; 
there is revenue coming in. 

Hon Mr Rae: We are the only government in Canada 
that is taking this approach as aggressively as we are and 
we are being criticized for it by other parties and other 


people. We are putting more money into the economy pre: 
cisely in order to generate those jobs. | 

It is a very tough time for the province. We are in ¢ 
difficult recession. It is having an impact on everybody’s: 
budget, including ours. But I want the Leader of the Oppo), 
sition to know that nothing has a higher priority, for m¢ 
personally and for our government, than to see that thi: 
investment program works and that we do everything wi 
can to attract investment, new jobs, new job creation in thi, 
province. That has to be the message from this point on. |, 


Mr Harris: And the more you spend, the worse ij 
gets. But neither one of you seem to have learned anythinj/ 
from this. 

Interjections. 

Mr Harris: Well, 1982. That was then and this is now 
Members heard that, so that is what is happening. 


MEMBERS’ CONDUCT 


Mr Harris: My question is to the Premier. Yesterda’ 
and today the Leader of the Opposition and I have af 
tempted to—we tried and failed to understand just what ij 
or what is not acceptable behaviour and what standard] 
there are that could be understood by the cabinet, by mem)’ 
bers of the NDP caucus, by members of this House and b 
the public, and I would like to focus on that for now. 

In December it was all right for ministers to breac’ 
cabinet confidentiality. “They were only making a mis 
take.” That was his quote. Yesterday we learned that is nc 
necessarily the way things are. It is all a matter of th’ 
Premier’s judgement. I would like to ask the Premier, sin 
he has given himself the right to sit in judgement on thes 
issues in the absence of clear guidelines, is it good judge 
ment, for example, for a member of his cabinet, alread 
well paid by the taxpayers, to be living in taxpaye 
subsidized housing? | 

Hon Mr Rae: I think the question that the member |; 
referring to is the fact that the Minister of Consumer an| 
Commercial Relations, who I appointed yesterday, th) 
member for Riverdale, is now, has been for many year 
long before she was in politics and after she was elected i) 
politics, a resident in a co-operative development in whic 
there are people of different income levels, which has bee}, 
the approach of the co-operative movement which hi}, 
been supported both by the federal government and by tl] 
provincial government—and by the member’s governme} 
and by the previous Liberal government—so that we hav} 
to avoid the possibility of ghettoization. | 

Now, the member for Riverdale, when she was tl 
member for Riverdale, announced a couple of months ag} 
that she was moving out. She indicated that to the co-o} 
She is moving out in a very few weeks. That is a person} 
decision on her part. But I would say to the leader of tl}, 
third party that the fact that there are people of differe! 
income levels who are living in co-op housing is in fa} 
part of the purpose of co-operative housing, where y« 
have subsidized units and market value rents and rents t 
are at non-market value. That has been the policy of boi}, 
federal and provincial governments, and she has madei}, 
decision to move out. That is our position. | 
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_ Mr Harris: I would point out to the Premier that all of 
je units are subsidized massively, as he knows, by gov- 
inment. In fact, the minister said last summer before she 
‘as elected, she was just on municipal taxpayer dollars, 
@ was embarrassed then to be living in “government- 
bsidized housing,” not embarrassed enough to move out 
it embarrassed then, and still there. 

| But we are trying to get a handle on the Premier’s 
jandards. Let me ask him this. We know, and some of it 
Js been reiterated, what the Premier considered to be 
»od judgement when he was in opposition. I would like 
/know if he thinks it is acceptable and good judgement to 
point an individual as parliamentary assistant to the 
jinister of the Environment, knowing that her spouse 
‘orked as a consultant for both Laidlaw Waste Systems 
d and Tricil Ltd as a main source of income? As the 
lemier well knows, both these corporations have major 
jvestment and interest in government decisions on envi- 
nmental issues. I wonder if the Premier considered that 
vod judgement. 

_ Hon Mr Rae: Let me just say to the leader of the third 
aty that the member for Riverdale has demonstrated in 
y view great capacities in her responsibilities as parlia- 
jentary assistant for the Minister of the Environment. I 
a very proud of the work she has done for the Ministry 
‘the Environment. Our guidelines with respect to 
ouses are published and are clear. I do not want to go 
.ck to an era, and I would hope that the leader of the third 
itty would not want to go back to an era, where spouses 
ere prevented from carrying on the work that they have 
yne for a lifetime in terms of where they have been. 


_ Mr Eves: That is not what you said about Elinor. Talk 
out a double standard. That was then and this is now. Talk 
out an arrogant attitude. Back to the one-party system. 


_ Mr Bradley: Too bad they do not burn Hansards. Too 
lid for you. 
The Speaker: I am sure that the leader of the third 
irty is pleased that his questions have evoked quite an 
terest. He would like to place another supplementary. 
Mr Harris: Thank you very much, Mr Speaker. 


Mr Sorbara: Let’s have an apology right now, be- 
iuse we do not want to go back to that era, except for an 
i0logy. 

_Mr Bradley: Let’s go through the old Hansards. 

Mr Eves: That was then and this is now. Welcome to 
le one-party system in Ontario. 

| Mr Sorbara: Let’s never go back to that. We never 
ant to go back to it. An apology would be appropriate, 
pat youl 

»thing more, just “I’m sorry for doing it.” We just want 


\ apology. “Elinor, we are sorry for what we said and 
a” 


—_— — 


30 


| The Speaker: The leader of the third party has waited 
itiently to place his supplementary. One member in par- 
cular has caused the elapse of 30 seconds from the leader 
‘the third party’s time. I would ask that we replace 30 
‘conds on the clock. Please allow the leader of the third 
|utty to place his supplementary question. 


Mr Harris: I think we all understand that that was 
then and this is now. I would like, however, to ask the 
Premier about another matter of judgement, one that I 
raised yesterday. I want to quote to the Premier from the 
judge who handed down the sentence on the Premier’s 
chairman of caucus, the member for Victoria-Haliburton. 

The judge said, “Here is a person who is an elected 
member of our provincial Parliament, has allegedly sworn 
his allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen, and yet displays 
very little respect or recognition for the rule of law which 
is the very foundation of the system which elected him in 
the first place.” 

After the judge saying that, I was a little surprised to 
read the headline in the North Bay Nugget, “MPP Drain- 
ville Gets Posting After Jail,” and this quote from the Pre- 
mier, “‘Dennis Drainville has demonstrated his 
commitment to this government and to the native peoples 
of this province,’ Premier Bob Rae was quoted in the an- 
nouncement of the promotion for his action that led to the 
judge’s statement.” 

I would like to ask the Premier if he does not realize 
that having different standards when he was in opposition, 
different standards now even as he is Premier in handling 
different members of his cabinet, is in fact sending very 
mixed messages, not only to his cabinet and to his caucus, 
but to this House and to the people of the province of 
Ontario. 


Hon Mr Rae: I have heard the question with care and 
I can only say to the leader of the third party that I think 
the standards are certainly clear to my colleagues in cabi- 
net, clear to my colleagues in the caucus and clear to the 
people of the province. Obviously I have discussed them 
with others. I have discussed them with Judge Evans. 
Judge Evans discussed the appointment of all the cabinet 
ministers as well as all the parliamentary assistants. We 
have gone through that process. 

I have gone through a period in the committee where I 
went and answered questions, where I am waiting for a 
report from the committee. I am looking forward to that 
report and to that discussion. If there are improvements to 
be made in conflict guidelines of any kind, then obviously 
that is something the government will be paying attention 
to, but I think that the standards that we have set down are 
pretty clear. 


Mr Harris: I do not know how the Premier can con- 
clude that. Obviously it is a cause he agrees with. He can 
do anything, including breaking the law, going against 
whatever. He obviously disagrees with the judges who are 
trying to uphold and administer the law with an example 
like this running around the province. 

My second question is also to the Premier and I want 
to say to him that I hope he understands that I and I think 
all members, at least on this side of the House, and I know 
a number of his members, because they talked to me yes- 
terday, are a little unclear about what is acceptable and 
what is not in what he has told us over the last few days. 

I want to go back to something I think the Premier did 
say. Perhaps he could confirm this for me. When we were 
talking about the Red Hill Creek Expressway issue in 
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December, when two of his ministers gave the cabinet 
information to NDP aldermen, he said that was no breach 
of guidelines, none of that, and we may disagree on that, 
but he said that it was inappropriate and he said that an 
apology was necessary. 

Would the Premier clarify at least that much for me, 
that that type of behaviour, releasing the information to the 
NDP aldermen, was inappropriate and required an apol- 
ogy, which the two ministers gave, and would he not ex- 
pect, after having done that and gone through that in 
December, that this type of behaviour would not be re- 
peated? How many times is a repeat of this type of behavi- 
our—when do his guidelines suggest that it goes beyond 
just being inappropriate and is in fact unacceptable to him? 


Hon Mr Rae: First of all, let me say to the leader of 
the third party that, listening to the example that he gave, I 
am not sure what exactly it has to do with guidelines. It 
has to do, it seems to me, with one’s relationship with 
municipal authorities. 

I made it very clear in my discussions with both Mr 
Whynott and Mr Morrow that I did not feel that the gov- 
ernment had handled it all that well and I apologized to 
them, at which point we then returned to the substance of 
the conversation, which was their concern about the deci- 
sion, upon which we naturally, as I think is well known, 
have two different opinions. But perhaps I could wait for 
the supplementary before answering a hypothetical. 


Mr Harris: I will send over to the minister a copy of a 
press release. I would like the Premier to take a look at this 
press release which states: “For immediate release: Tony 
Peters, NDP association president, today announced that 
three communities in his’”—note “his”—‘“Simcoe West 
riding have received capital conservation grants,” etc. 

Now this is New Democratic Party letterhead but this 
is government money. This is some NDP hack in the ri- 
ding, not the member, it is not his riding—in fact, the 
member for Simcoe West is sitting in this House right 
now—making the announcement on behalf of the Minister 
of Tourism and Recreation. 

I would ask the Premier whether he thinks that this 
hack even knowing about it is appropriate and whether it is 
appropriate that announcements are made of government 
money by any old NDP hack in any riding of this province, 
even though he is not capable of getting elected in that 
riding. 

Hon Mr Rae: The leader of the third party has asked 
a good question, and I will obviously have to look into the 
facts behind it. Obviously if an announcement has been 
made on behalf of the government by somebody of a parti- 
san kind, that is quite inappropriate. I would quite agree 
with the member on that. 


Mr Harris: I hope that the Premier is getting the mes- 
sage that not only do we not understand what guidelines or 
what rules, but his own cabinet obviously is not clear, even 
after the Red Hill Creek Expressway disaster and a num- 
ber of others that have been brought to the Premier’s atten- 
tion. This press release also says, “If you want more 
information, contact the NDP riding association.” They 
will tell members about government money. 


This press release was issued, and I appreciate that th 
Premier wants to investigate it. I would ask him, upo 
investigation, if he will call or talk to his Minister of Tour 
ism and Recreation about the total inappropriateness 0 
this and if he will have him apologize in this House to th 
true and actual member for Simcoe West. | 


Hon Mr Rae: I think it is incumbent upon me in al 
fairness to ask for the facts surrounding the press releas| 
which the leader of the third party has shown me. Let m/ 
say to him that I do regard it as inappropriate, and when | 
have looked into it, I will get back to him. | 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Mahoney: My question is to the new Minister d 
Financial Institutions. Might I begin by congratulating hir} 
on his new posting. I do not know if he has had an oppot| 
tunity yet to walk a mile in the former minister’s boots, bu} 
I am assuming that he is going to have that opportunity i} 
the near future. That is a simple message, very clearly. | 

As the minister knows, early last month the US-base 
insurance company, Safeco corporation, whose Canadiaj 
head office is located in my riding of Mississauga Wes} 
announced that it was going to stop doing business in Car) 
ada. Safeco employs over 300 people, many of them rig 
in the Mississauga West community, and most of the moj 
than 10,000 auto insurance employees across Ontari 
whose jobs could be at risk due to this government in far 
are women on top of that. 

In a letter to all Safeco employees and brokers, th), 
corporation president, J. W. Cannon, wrote: “The public/ 
acknowledged intention of the newly elected NDP gover 
ment to establish a government controlled and operate) 
automobile insurance system makes it very clear that 
can no longer justify continuing to do business in Canada} 

In addition, the Metropolitan Life insurance compar} 
announced in January that it will be shutting down i} 
automobile and home insurance businesses in Ontario ar 
Quebec, affecting 229 employees who will be laid off th} 
year. i 
Clearly, despite the fact that Dominion of Canada fo} 
tunately has at least agreed in principle to acquire Safeco} 
Canadian operation, there is little confidence in the futu} 
of the private auto insurance industry in this province. | 


Mr Harnick: Where is the question? 


Mr Mahoney: The question—do not get too excited | 
am getting to it. 1 


Mr Harnick: We are falling asleep here. 


Mr Mahoney: Well, I think you have been asleep f} 
the first few days of this House. Mr Speaker, I am sorry 
will direct it to you. 

Will the minister explain to this House, is he simp’ | 
going to follow the ill-fated lead of his predecessor—t: 
cause we can only assume that is one of the reasons that +) 
was fired—and how is he going to justify to the people!) 
this province introducing a costly government-run auto i} 
surance scheme given the current economic situations a: 
the numerous jobs at stake, Particularly when all indicate 
are that the present system is working to the satisfaction f 
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ne driving public, insurance brokers and indeed the 
‘ompanies? 

| Hon Mr Charlton: I would like to thank the member 
yr the question and to try and deal with the comments that 
2 has raised in his long preamble to the question in a 
umber of ways. 

First, there have been dozens of insurance companies 
9 out of the auto insurance business in this province over 
te course of the last five years. It has been clear through- 
at the last half of the last decade that the insurance indus- 
y has not been happy with its place in the auto insurance 
sctor and with its ability to earn money under the insur- 
ace system in this province of auto insurance. 

I recall that the Premier said yesterday that we still 

itend to proceed with legislation this spring. As we pro- 
zed to develop that legislation, the job loss potential, 
hich the member is correct in saying is real, is a major 
art of our consideration in that process, and we will deal 
arefully with that aspect of the proposals as we develop 
lem. 
_ Last, in terms of the issue of whether the Liberal plan 
_working, the member will perhaps know that organiza- 
ons meeting as late as just this morning and making press 
‘leases this morning around those that are being hurt by 
ite current legislation and left outside of the system is 
ding to be a growing concern with each and every day 
\at we allow to pass without reforming that system. 


[Applause] 


Mr Mahoney: Is that applause for the answer or is 
at for my supplementary that is about to come? 


An hon member: For the supplementary. 


Mr Mahoney: For the supplementary. That is what I 
1ought. I do appreciate the minister’s answer, his first 
aswer in this House, long overdue, by the way. I thought 
e should have been appointed to cabinet right off the bat, 
ut clearly the Premier did not consult me. 

My supplementary is that this government very clearly 
as a fairly lengthy mandate. I believe there is at least, 
what, four and a half years, plus or minus, left? I do not 
ink we are going to an early election under the Premier. 
0 it has a long period of time and I would ask, as I asked 
te former minister and the Premier in an open letter, if he 
nll consider allowing the current system to run for at least 
wo years during this mandate, at which time he could 
nake a decision as the minister—not the Premier, but as 
€ minister—as to whether or not there were some adjust- 
ents that were needed to perhaps correct some of the 
toblems that might be identified in the Ontario motorist 
wally un plan over the next two years. If they truly are 


tally unhappy at the end of that two-year period, they 
vould still have the balance of their mandate and I assume 
lat they could, within two years, bring in legislation. They 
ould have the time to bring in government-run insurance 
t debate in this House. But give the current system a 
hance to function for the next two years. The minister has 
chance to show some real leadership without getting into 
Ouble like the former minister. 


Hon Mr Charlton: Again, I thank the member for the 
meementary, I do not have any intention at this point of 


| 
. 


getting into any serious trouble, although I have been 
known to in my life. The member should understand, 
though, on the one hand, the comments I made in my first 
answer, that there are people being hurt on a daily basis by 
their inability to be served by the current legislation. 

Second, the member should understand fully the legis- 
lative process around this place. The introduction of legis- 
lation this spring, a public hearing process which this 
government is committed to and then an implementation 
process, in terms of any new legislation, will push us close 
to two full years of operation for the Liberal plan anyway 
and it will be clear, in absolute terms, that that plan does 
not work. 


MEMBERS’ CONDUCT 


Hon Ms Churley: On a point of privilege, Mr 
Speaker: It has been alleged in the House today that my 
spouse and I may have been in conflict when I was ap- 
pointed as parliamentary assistant to the Minister of the 
Environment. I want to make it very clear that my spouse 
immediately resigned from his small contract job that he 
had with Tricil. Laidlaw bought Tricil out and that is why 
both of the companies were mentioned. In fact, it is one 
and the same company that he had a small contract with 
while he was writing a book. He immediately resigned 
from that contract. That can be easily confirmed. So | 
would just like to clarify that my spouse gave up his only 
source of income, as a matter of fact, during that time and | 
would like that on the record. 


The Speaker: I certainly accept the member’s point 
of personal explanation and we resume question period. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Runciman: My question is in relation to auto in- 
surance again and I would like to direct it to the Premier. I 
was heartened somewhat by the answer of the new Minis- 
ter of Financial Institutions, but the former minister was on 
CBC Radio today at noonhour and I would like to quote 
from that. “Look, there’s no big secret about auto insur- 
ance. In the caucus and in the cabinet there is a division. 
There is no secret about my strong association with what 
you might call the pro-tort group or the pro-tort faction and 
the fact that it is highly unlikely that I would succumb or 
change a great deal in that regard. And in that respect, 
heck, if this hadn’t happened now, there would have been 
something tantamount to it, I suspect, down the road.” 


That raises serious doubts with respect to the response 
the new minister made. In April 1987, the Premier co-au- 
thored a document on auto insurance entitled Highway 
Robbery and it said on page 1, “We also believe, just as 
strongly, that people must retain their right to sue.” Last 
November, the Premier was quoted in the Toronto Star, 
“There will be fair access to the courts.” Last November, 
he was quoted in the Law Times, “Access to compensation 
has to be enhanced.” And last November he was also 
quoted in the Globe and Mail, “The new legislation must 
ensure that people get the right to compensation for pain 
and suffering.” 
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Will the Premier tell us whether he intends to keep his | important event, an important day. The year 1992 is alsa 


promises to the people of Ontario by restoring the right to 
sue for innocent accident victims? 


Hon Mr Rae: | think the minister, who has responded 
very capably today, has indicated as clearly as possible the 
position of the government. I want to say to the member 
that the government is obviously in a process now of dis- 
cussing and considering legislation. No decisions have 
been made. I can assure the member that the system that 
we will present to the House will be a fair system that will 
do, we believe, justice for the people of the province, and I 
think it would be inappropriate for me to comment beyond 
that until such time as the cabinet itself has had an oppor- 
tunity to make a decision. I think that is fair. 


Mr Runciman: I do not know how the Premier has 
the gall to stand up in the House today and waffle the song 
and dance that he is giving us. We have innocent accident 
victims sitting in this gallery. The new minister professes 
concern for those people. We had a 17-hour filibuster in 
this House during the last session expressing their concern 
about innocent accident victims in this province. Now he 
will not stand up in this House today and tell these people 
and tell people, thousands of them across the province, that 
he is still committed to restoring the rights of those vic- 
tims. Will he not do that? We are looking for a simple yes 
or no. Will he keep the promise? 


Hon Mr Rae: It is precisely because of the interests 
of the people who are in the gallery and many other people 
throughout the province—I think our party has been work- 
ing on behalf of them for a very long time—that we intend 
to bring in new auto insurance legislation this spring. 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Ms Haeck: My question is for the honourable Minis- 
ter of Culture and Communications. As the minister is well 
aware, the year 1992 is the bicentenary of this great prov- 
ince of Ontario. With respect to that and to the fact that the 
town of Niagara-on-the-Lake in the riding of St Catha- 
rines-Brock was the first capital of the province, a number 
of my constituents are curious about what celebrations are 
planned to acknowledge the historic importance of Niag- 
ara-on-the-Lake in this province’s bicentenary year. Will 
the minister please tell this House and the province if there 
are plans for bicentenary celebrations and if those plans do 
include a role for Niagara-on-the-Lake? 


Hon Mr Marchese: I would like to thank the member 
for the question and say that my ministry is very interested 
in celebrating the heritage years, 1991 to 1993, and we are 
looking to 1992 as the year to celebrate those events. In- 
deed, 1992 marks an important year in which the political 
and legal entity of this province was established 200 years 
ago. The constitutional act was enacted in 1792 and in 
1792 it was the first year in which the first session of the 
Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada was opened in the 
current-day Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


There are many other celebrations that will happen in 
1992. For example, 1992 marks the 75th anniversary of 
Ontario women first exercising the provincial franchise, an 


the 125th anniversary of Confederation. So 1992 will— 
Mr Sorbara: Read on, Rosario, read on. \ 


Hon Mr Marchese: Thank you very much, tha ; 
you. So 1992 will also give us an opportunity to celebrate! 
those years in a way that I think will give sense to oul) 
collective history. I do not have a specific answer to whal! 


we are going to do to— 
Mr Stockwell: You guys placed the question; you, 
don’t even know the answer. ! 
Hon Mr Marchese: They are obviously taking some 
initiatives which I support. There will be celebrations) 
across Ontario and I cannot give a— 
Interjections. 


Hon Mr Marchese: I have instructed my staff te 
develop— 

The Speaker: Will the member take his seat, please’) 
None of us may be sure if the history lesson is complete oj 
not. With some trepidation, I ask if there is a supplementary? | 


Ms Haeck: Mr Speaker, there is not. 


—— 
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WOMEN IN FILM 
Mrs Faweett: In the absence of the Minister withou)j 
Portfolio responsible for women’s issues, to whom we al 
wish a speedy recovery, my question is for the Premier. 
Ministers in the Premier’s government recently an) 
nounced their intention to eliminate beer advertising that i! 
sexist and inappropriate in the 1990s and stated that: “New! 
regulations would be developed in order to tighten govern}! 
ment controls in the alcohol advertising industry. The govii 
ernment clearly believes that beer ads are the wors 
offenders when it comes to portraying women in a sexual} 
ized and degrading manner.” i 
Can the Premier explain the apparent inconsistencies) 
between his government’s strongly expressed views 0)i 
sexism in advertising and its failure since taking office ti 
give any direction to the Ontario Film Review Board re, 
garding the widespread availability of explicit sex videos| 
particularly in the light of police and public concerns abou 
this issue? 


industry to discuss the current guidelines that are in placi 
and to have a serious discussion with him about concern! 


to the page for having helped me out with respect to tt 
second question because I can say to the member what | 
have just been advised by people, that the decision of thi 
film review board is essentially, as I understand it, as | 
matter of principle, that the question of obscenity is to bij 
determined by the courts and is to be determined under th| 
aegis of the Criminal Code. 


| It is a fact that the police are still laying charges. That 
their right and responsibility under the Criminal Code. 
ey obviously have an obligation to follow the terms of 
le Criminal Code in that regard, and there are now two 
ntario Court (General Division) decisions which appear 
be opposed on this issue; so, obviously, we are waiting 
t clarification from the Ontario Court of Appeal with 
‘spect to whether material that is sexually explicit is in 
ad of itself necessarily obscene, and we are trying, 
ough the Attorney General’s ministry, to expedite those 
atstanding appeals. 


: Mrs Faweett: There still does seem to be much con- 
esion that we hope in the near future could be eliminated. 
Il members of this House agree on the importance of 
ortraying women in an appropriate and egalitarian fash- 
n in all media forms. However, this government must 
lize that a full and open review of its policies in these 
sitive areas must be undertaken and that the govern- 
ent must not act unilaterally or arbitrarily in taking steps 
_ remedy inequities. 


_ Will the Premier commit today to ensuring that his 
overnment engages in extensive and open consultations, 
ot behind closed doors, with respect to these issues and 
then we might expect these consultations to take place? 


500 

| Hon Mr Rae: In a word, I think there should be con- 
iltations. I think they need to be open. I think the direc- 
on in which we want to go is clear, and the need for us to 


ave an approach which is sound and which is credible 
ad which is understood by everyone is necessary. 


| In answer to the member’s question, I can say to her 
sat one of the first things I asked of the Minister of Con- 
amer and Commercial Relations was that she begin a 
rocess of really talking to people so that we can begin to 
derstand the issue better. 


GOVERNMENT’S AGENDA 


Mr Stockwell: My question is to the Premier. Six 
ionths ago he got elected as the Premier and government 
f this province and he got elected on a lot of reasons, but 
ie Agenda for People was one of the specific platforms 
is party put forward that seemed to be accepted and 
ought by the electorate. There were a tremendous number 
f promises made in that Agenda for People that a lot of 
eople suggested could not be accomplished. He stood and 
2 expressed his opinion on a lot of those issues. He came 
yrward and said that they would implement these, making 
lot of statements with respect to previous governments 
ad not keeping promises. The people of Ontario voted for 
im hoping he would implement those promises. 


The Treasurer was quoted during our hiatus as suggest- 
g: “It would really be misleading to say we intend to 
plement the Agenda for People in this term of office. No 
litician likes to live with broken promises.” How does 
e Premier respond to the statement by the Treasurer and 
hat does he have to say to all those people in Ontario 
ho voted for him, believing he would implement his 
omises and today finding out that he will not? 
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Hon Mr Rae: I do not think that is what the people of 
Ontario have experienced. I do not think that is a fair 
description. I think what we are saying, and I think we are 
trying to be as candid with people as we can about the 
economic situation in which we now find ourselves as a 
province, is that we are going to do the very best we can to 
implement the commitments we have made. The throne 
speech program is very clear and we are following that 
timetable as rigorously as we can and that is the process 
that has begun. We have put the money into the economy 
that we said we would do in the throne speech; we are 
following through on the agenda that has been established. 
The only thing I think that has been said, and I have said it 
as well, is that obviously the impact of the economy is 
such that we have to look at the timing as to how we do 
things. 

There is also the question of consultation. We get criti- 
cized if we consult. We get criticized if we delay. The fact 
of the matter is that if we consult, things take a little bit 
longer and that is the fact of the matter. I think most of the 
people in the province who look at this on a non-partisan 
basis understand that very well. 


Mr Stockwell: The Premier was quoted on 31 July 
1990 as saying: “So I don’t see that I have any alternative 
but to say that in the last election, Mr Peterson lied to the 
people of the province of Ontario about car insurance, 
about taxes and about free trade. I think the record is one 
the people of the province are entitled to hear about. I 
think the people will find it rather refreshing to find a 
political party telling it like it is and calling it as they see it, 
which is exactly what we are going to do.” 

Does the Premier stand by the statement that the ex- 
Premier, Mr Peterson, was a liar, and when he breaks his 
promises he is a liar? When the Premier breaks his, is it a 
responsible government? Some suggest that is a double 
standard from within his own party. I think it is a double 
standard too. The question to the Premier is, if Mr Peterson 
is the liar today that he suggested he was, what does that 
make him? 

Hon Mr Rae: Let me say to the member—and I am 
delighted that he has brought the colourful style of Metro 
council to this august chamber—that what I said in the 
statement he has made with respect to telling it like it is, is 
exactly what I tried to do in the answer I gave him in the 
beginning, and that is that we confront the most serious 
recession since the Second World War. It would be strange 
if the first thing we were to say is that we are just going to 
let everything go, that we are just going to let her rip and 
in the space of 18 months do things that in the circum- 
stances are not possible to do immediately. However, there 
are lots of things that we are doing and there are lots of 
things we are going to do in meeting our commitments and 
in meeting the agenda we have set out. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 


Mr Huget: My question is to the Solicitor General. I 
and several church organizations and labour organizations 
have been disturbed by recent media reports which indi- 
cate that for the first time ever in Ontario several large 
retail chains intend to open for business on Good Friday. 
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My question to the minister is, what action, if any, is the 
minister planning to take on this very important issue? 

Hon Mr Farnan: [| would like to inform the House 
that we can anticipate a ruling from the Court of Appeal 
some time tomorrow, probably at around 10:30. If the con- 
stitutionality of the current legislation is upheld, I would 
advise the House it is my intention that the law be applied 
and enforced. Now, on the other hand, we are faced with 
the possibility, given the media reports, of several large 
retailers who have indicated that had they the option they 
would open. I am meeting with these retailers, senior man- 
agement, at 4 o’clock today and among those who have 
agreed to meet with me are The Bay, Simpsons, Loblaws, 
A&P, Dominion, IGA and Food City. I advise the House 
that I shall be asking from this group voluntary compliance 
in not opening on Good Friday. 


MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I have a question for the Premier 
regarding the Minister of Revenue’s decision to hold a 
secret meeting on Metro Toronto’s market value assess- 
ment plan inviting only NDP municipal and provincial 
politicians. Other non-NDP municipal politicians through- 
out Metro were outraged and certainly felt completely left 
out of a discussion they felt they should be part of. Toronto 
city councillor Michael Walker made a formal complaint 
on 22 February when he said, “I’d like to know what 
secret arrangements they are cooking up behind closed 
doors.” The Premier responded to accusations of cronyism 
regarding the Red Hill Expressway last December in this 
House by saying, “This partisan, preferential access was 
something that I regard as a mistake and something that I 
do not want to see repeated.” 

Would the Premier please confirm to this House today 
that the Minister of Revenue also has made a mistake in 
her secret meeting with NDP supporters, especially on an 
issue aS sensitive as market value? And has he made it 
clear to her, and will he confirm to this House, that he will 
not allow preferential access to the government’s agenda? 

Hon Mr Rae: In fairness to the Minister of Revenue, I 
really think I should let her answer the question directly. 

Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: A similar question was re- 
ferred to me yesterday by the member for Ottawa Rideau. 
I cannot verify whether or not Mrs O’Neill was contacted 
directly about attending a meeting on market value assess- 
ment. I know both the leaders of the other parties were 
offered meetings for their caucuses. They declined. Earlier 
this year my office contacted the offices of the Leader of 
the Opposition and the leader of the third party at least 
twice to offer meetings for their caucuses on market value 
assessment. Those offers were declined. The Leader of the 
Opposition’s office at one point agreed to a meeting in 
February, but called back to cancel. My office was told 
they would prefer to address the issue when the House 
returned. I am sorry if these invitations were not passed on 
to any member of this House. Perhaps they should check 
with their leaders’ offices. 

I should also point out that the member for Etobicoke 
West offered to present his own views, but since I wanted 
to hear from all interested members, we agreed with his 


leader’s office to postpone until their caucus had discussed! 
the matter. If either caucus has reconsidered and would? 
like to meet with me, I would advise them to please con-! 
tact my office and I will meet with all of them as I have 
met with city councillors in Metro. I will also inform the 
members of the Legislature that I will continue to mee 
with New Democrats, with Liberals, with li 
on any issue which they wish to discuss with me. | 
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Mrs Y. O’Neill: Mr Speaker, on a point of privilege? 
This is the second day in a row that I think this House ie 
attempting to be deceived. I am positive that the Ministei 
of Revenue knows that we are talking about two distine! 
meetings. The meeting she is referring to that my leade|! 
was invited to was in January. I am talking about a meet!’ 
ing of Toronto city council in the month of February. Sh 
knows that, and I find it less than helpful that she is insist! 
ing I was invited to a meeting or should have been invited! 
to a meeting. I have asked her ministry for my briefing a1! 
the Assessment Act. I have not been given this and I an) 
now going to ask for a late show on this item because | 
think it is very serious. | 


The Speaker: The Speaker certainly appreciates any} 
differences of opinion which occur. As the member knows 
it is not a point of privilege. I take it the member realize} 
the rule with respect to filing at the table for the late show. 


Mr Stockwell: I have a point of privilege as well, 
Again, we are talking about two specific meetings at twi, 
very different times. Now, I was never invited to this meet, 
ing in Metropolitan Toronto or Toronto city council, ani, 
the meeting was specific to members of the NDP caucuj, 
on Toronto city council. That was not offered to us; wi, 
were not allowed to attend and the suggestion that we wer 
invited to this meeting should be withdrawn. We neve , 
were. 


The Speaker: I certainly appreciate the member’, 
point of interest and point of view. It is not a point o} 
privilege, as the member realizes. " 


Hon Miss Martel: Mr Speaker, before you continue, ji 
take exception to the word “deceived.” I think that is nc} 
permitted and I would ask that you ask the member ti; 
withdraw that. If they want to take up this issue at the lat) 
show, that is fine, but I take exception to the use of thay 
word which implicates that this minister has not told thik 
truth to this House and it should be withdrawn. 


The Speaker: To the government House leader: I ap i 
preciate your raising the matter. I listened very closely, an))i 
while I am not convinced that the phrasing was directed t i 
the member personally I will, however, take a look @ 
Hansard. I will be quite pleased to do that and I will repo 
back to you later. 


MOTION 


COMMITTEE SCHEDULE 

Ms Martel moved that the order of the House ¢ \ 
Wednesday 28 November 1990 establishing the schedull 
for committee meetings be amended by striking out “thi 
standing committee on government agencies may meet 0}}! 
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ednesday mornings” and substituting therefor “the 
minding committee on government agencies may meet on 
ednesday mornings and Thursday afternoons following 
tine proceedings.” 
The Speaker: Shall the motion carry? No? 
Mr Eves: I would like to speak to the motion, please. 
First of all, I have not received a copy of the notice of 
otion. Second, it is my recollection from the House 
aders’ meeting that this committee was going to be au- 
orized by the House leaders to have one additional sit- 
ag day upon the agreement of all party whips. 
It is my understanding, from talking to my whip, that 
2 whip of the Liberal Party and the whip of the New 
=mocratic Party agreed. They held the meeting which my 
1ip did not even know was taking place until the meeting 
as in progress, and after she was informed the decision 
d already been made. We absolutely do not agree, and I 
ink it is going to be very difficult to find a time, in view 
this attitude, that we will agree to. 
' Hon Mrs Coppen: On a matter of personal privilege, 
2ase, I would like to clarify it. 
| Mr Eves: Personal privilege? Nobody has suspended 
Pe whip’s personal privilege. 
Hon Mrs Coppen: Excuse me, the honourable mem- 
|r, the opposition— 
| Interjections. 
| The Speaker: Would the member take her seat for a 
oment, please. Sometimes we move into these proce- 
es and people are not entirely clear. There is a motion 
_ the floor which is debatable and we are entertaining 
een on that motion and I have recognized the gov- 
ament whip. 
| Hon Mrs Coppen: I would like to participate in the 
bate. The committee was called. The three whips: It was 
(t up that we were to meet at a certain time, yesterday 
orning at 11 o’clock in the House leader’s boardroom. 
1e member for Mississauga West from the Liberals and I 
there until 11:20. No one came. We discussed, because 


2 have this problem; the committee does have to meet. 
) we came up with the arrangement and notification was 
ven to the whip of the Conservative party. She and I just 
oke about it a few minutes ago. My staff made a state- 
ent to her to her satisfaction and it is going to be taken 
te of tomorrow in committee. 


_Mrs Cunningham: Yes, I did get a notice of meeting. 
9, I could not be there and I did advise the office that I 
uld not be there. I will say this, that we tried all day 
‘sterday to solve this problem. I have just talked to the 
tip and we have both agreed that the Chairman of the 
mmittee, who is our member for Leeds-Grenville, will 
fact discuss this with the committee tomorrow. So there 


no problem. I believe the motion should be withdrawn. 


_ The Speaker: Do any other members wish to partici- 


te in this debate? The government House leader. 

_ Hon Miss Martel: Thank you, Mr Speaker. You have 
ard all of the facts as best I can describe them from what 

s happened. It seems to me that if an arrangement can be 
tked out, I would be more than willing to try to do that. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It was my understanding that it had been clarified with 
everyone and that is why I proceeded with the motion, as 
we had agreed at the House leaders’ meeting that the 
whips would decide and get back to us. So if there has 
been an error in that, I certainly apologize. But as to what 
had happened yesterday with respect to who called whom 
and who did not, I cannot comment on that. You have 
heard what the whip has had to say and what the whip 
from the Tories has had to say. It is my recommendation 
that I withdraw the motion. We will try to proceed with 
this tomorrow in a way that everyone will see it and be 
agreeable to everyone. 

The Speaker: So the motion is withdrawn and the 


House leaders will undertake to resolve the matter at a 
later date. 
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PETITIONS 


ABORTION 
Mr Cooper: I am presenting a petition from the Cath- 
olic Women’s League of St Ambrose Parish in Cambridge 
signed by 272 members. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mrs Cunningham: I am pleased to table a petition to 
the Lieutenant Governor and the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario. It is signed by 68 tenants of an apartment building 
on Huron Street in London who are opposed to Bill 4, and 
I have added my name to this petition. 


REPORTS BY COMMITTEES 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Mr Wiseman from the standing committee on finance 
and economic affairs presented a report on pre-budget 
consultation 1991. 


Mr Wiseman: I would like to thank the members of 
the committee for the fine work that they did over the 
three-week period, listening to over 60 oral briefs and 
reading 30 other written briefs that were presented. I 
would also like to extend my thanks to the library re- 
searchers and the writers who worked so diligently on this 
report. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


Mr Jackson from the standing committee on estimates 
reported the following resolutions: 

That supply in the following amounts and to defray the 
expenses of the following ministries and offices be granted 
to Her Majesty for the fiscal year ending 31 March 1991: 

Ministry of Energy: ministry administration, 
$10,940,500; policy and planning, $4,956,300; energy de- 
velopment and management, $29,456,700; Ontario Energy 
Board, $5,704,100. 

Ministry of Community and Social Services: ministry 
administration, 46,171,600; adults’ and children’s services, 
$5,799,612,300. 

Ministry of Treasury and Economics: ministry admin- 
istration, $9,530,700; Treasury, $6,102,500; budget and 
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intergovernmental finance policy, $8,198,000; economic 
policy, $72,152,400. 

Ministry of the Environment: ministry administration, 
$32,608,600; environmental services, $146,380,300; envi- 
ronmental control, $117,403,800; utility planning and op- 
erations, $352,289,500. 

Office Responsible for Senior Citizens’ Affairs: Office 
Responsible for Senior Citizens’ Affairs, $8,432,600. 

Ministry of Northern Development and Mines: minis- 
try administration, $22,021,500; mines and minerals, 
$51,394,700. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


CITY OF NORTH YORK ACT, 1991 


Mr Perruzza moved first reading of Bill Pr54, an Act 
respecting the City of North York. 


Motion agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY 


REPORT, STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
Resuming the adjourned debate on the motion for 
adoption of the report of the standing committee on gen- 
eral government on Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residen- 
tial Rent Regulation Act, 1986. 


Mr Tilson: I do have a few concluding remarks from 
yesterday. Unfortunately, we of course had a short delay as 
a result of the fire alarm. 

The basis of my remarks is procedural. We feel that 
this motion is premature. If the House recalls the terms of 
reference of what the committee is supposed to do, the 
committee was supposed to study not only Bill 4 but the 
green paper being presented by the minister, even though 
at the time of that resolution of this House the green paper 
had not been introduced. 

I think, second, it was quite clear that there were a 
large number of individuals who wished to address the 
committee and who had not received an opportunity to do 
so. The basis of the green paper has caused us a great deal 
of concern. There had been, up until some of our com- 
ments earlier, a secret as to where these hearings were 
going to take place. We are now starting to receive tele- 
phone calls and messages, from this party at least, as to 
where these places are being held. However, now we are 
being told we cannot speak at these things. So bring out 
the cardboard cutouts. I guess that is all we can do. 

I think the point of my remarks is that the process is 
greatly flawed. The Legislature requested the committee 
report on the green paper, and now the minister has inter- 
fered with the proceedings and is taking his own hearings 
around the province, some of which are public and some 
of which are not, none of which we are allowed to speak 
at. In fact, there have been some concerns by some groups. 
There is a newspaper report from Windsor which talked 
about comments that were made by a ministry employee 
who answers the 800 line dedicated to scheduling appear- 
ances. It was stated that private hearings are being ar- 
ranged by invitation only and the public sessions are 
screened before a person can even make a 7- to 10-minute 


presentation, a most strange procedure from what is no 
mally conducted by committees of this House. The ney 
release continues by saying, worse still, that you can as 
all the questions you want during your seven minutes, b) 
as we found out in Barrie and Ottawa, the minister is n 
obliged to answer anything. So these presentations a 
being made but there is no consultation at all. Again,| 
repeat that the whole process is premature and the commij 
tee should be allowed to do what we were requested to de 
My concluding remarks, if I could continue, are that 
would like to certainly admit that, from my commen, 
yesterday I was successful in getting at least one witne, 
before our committee who really made an impression. 
would like to remind the members of this House that ba¢ 
in 1982 the former Conservative government initiated tl 
Commission of Inquiry into Residential Tenancies, be 
known to us as the Thom commission, and the first ve 
ume of the commission’s report was released in 19 
while the final report came out in 1987. The former Li 
eral government did not wait on the findings of Th 
before it introduced Bill 51 and the then Housing minist 
Chaviva Hosek, immediately rejected the $3-million Tho 
report on the ground that it would cost tenants $300 m! 
lion to implement. That, however, did not stop the Libera 
from announcing a $3-billion Homes Now program with 
projected operating subsidy of $300 million. 
I do not want to go into Mr Thom’s recommendatior 
but I think most members will agree that Mr Thom is 0 
of the most foremost experts in the country on rent issud 
For that reason, I moved a motion that we invite him | 
appear before us. I must say it is a rather sad commenta 
that this government did not even think of inviting } 
Thom, and Mr Thom told our committee that his appes 
ance was the first time he had been invited to speak to’ 
Ontario government committee or otherwise. Is that r 
incredible? Here was this incredibly knowledgeable m 
and he had never even been asked for his views on 
commission that cost the taxpayers of this province ov 
$3 million. | 
Mr Thom had much to tell us. He went into seveil] 
issues that I would like to review with members. Specif 
ally he talked about the problems that the tenants we 
having. He said: 
“When the first volume of the report came out, it ws 
received rather coolly by the landlords. They felt that I 
given too much leeway to the tenant criticisms of the the 
prevailing rent regulation system....When we entered ir 
the second phase to consider the future of rent regulation 
for reasons which escaped me then and still escape me, t 
tenants were of the opinion that they could not expect fre 
me—lI have to say here I guess—an unbiased attitude) 
their problems....I am of the opinion that the market is t 
basic mode of operation in this business, but as you wl 
have seen from reports, the recommendations of whil 
you have before you, it was recommended in volume! 
that there would be a rent regulation, rent control syste 
that was even more stringent than the present system t- 
cause there would be no pass-through, no cost par 
through.” 


Pmmey— 


_ These remarks were just ignored by the committee, and 
‘course the committee is controlled by the NDP. He went 
1 to talk about probably one of the most serious concerns 
at our party has with respect to this whole process, the 
hole process of Bill 4, the whole process of the green 
aper, the whole process of the potential permanent legis- 
tion, and that is that the whole relationship between the 
ndlord and the tenant is adversarial. I mean, you have got 
e tenants on one side versus the landlords on the other, a 
ost inappropriate way to approach a very serious social 
voblem. Mr Thom addressed that issue in his comments 
. our committee. He said, and I am quoting from 


' “I would like to make another general comment—at 
ast, landlord and tenant relationships are almost by their 
iture—tend to be adversarial....The tenants like what the 
ndlord does, the landlord likes what the tenant does, and 
yw they treat his building, her building, but there is a 
asic sort of adversarial feature to the rent, landlord and 
nant relationship....This rent regulation system in On- 
rio... was specifically denied and still is, that the landlord 
id the tenant could negotiate the rents that should be paid 
id collected. Now, I think that was unfortunate. It was 
1e of the reasons, one of the underlying thinkings behind 
e act of 1975. It is still there. In Quebec, if you have the 
portunity to give further attention to their operation, it is 
yssible to negotiate a rent relationship, a rental amount, 
id I think it has many virtues, because it does not then 
c<acerbate what is, tends to be a difficult relationship.” 

_ Now, this is a reasonable thought for the committee to 
al with, but we never were allowed to deal with it. It was 
l over. The NDP determined to ram this thing through 
ithout allowing us to review the thoughts of Mr Thom. 
Te certainly did not deal in committee with how to re- 
ove this adversarial system. Mr Thom continued by saying: 

“It was brought home during the course of the commis- 
on hearings, unfortunately all too often. The tenants re- 
irded the landlords as fat, bloated capitalists, and the 
ndlords regarded tenants too often—I say too often, I 
ive not—I am not trying to suggest—t is just too often to 
= comfortable—as careless, thoughtless people who had 
5 thought for the fact that they were living in someone 
if property, which is a fact, and it resulted in bad feel- 
igs with—made it very difficult to bring about a relation- 
hip that could—lead to good results. However, that is 
hother factor that has to be considered.” 
| Now from the moment that this legislation was intro- 
laced, the moment that Bill 4 was introduced, the minister 
4s continued to develop this adversarial system. He has 
ated in Windsor that he does not represent the landlords, 
id now they appear to be giving him an allergy. They 
ust be giving him an itch. It is a most unfortunate posi- 
on for a government minister to take. 

The government, I believe, should treat everyone the 
ime. It should treat the landlords the same as the tenants. 
Should realize that there is a social problem, and that is 
hat our party has been trying to do. We have been trying 
look at the overall social problem that has been caused 
1 
| 
| 


d how to deal with it, but the minister continues to fur- 
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ther that adversarial system even in our hearings, even in 
the hearings of our committee. 

Mr Thom went on to say: 

“The main reason—not the main reason, but one of the 
key reasons for the difficulty you are having in trying to 
devise appropriate rules and regulations: landlords come in 
all sizes and shapes. There is the mom and pop operation. 
There is the single home owner who puts a couple of rental 
units in his house. That is very important to him. There is 
the larger—smaller corporation who has perhaps two or 
three dozen or so in units. Then there is the big monster 
corporation. They all have one common factor. Now, this 
is what is basically where the market comes into the pic- 
ture, into play, that they have to put into it—and they now 
are this range of landlords—a very substantial personal 
investment and they borrowed a lot of money which they 
have to pay back. The mortgage companies have no 
qualms about collecting their money on the dot and ac- 
cording to the contract. And interest rates have been high, 
as you know, all over. The landlords all have to meet a 
very substantial cost and they hope to get in return some- 
thing, some return on their equity.” 

That issue really was not dealt with by the committee. 
In fact, it was really ignored. I think the other issue that Mr 
Thom raised was the fact that this is a very complicated 
issue. It was suggested by our party that perhaps an econo- 
mist should come to the committee and reveal his or her 
thoughts as to this very serious social problem, and Mr 
Thom agreed with that. He said: 

“Now, to understand return on equity is a matter I am 
not going to go into this evening. It is economics. The 
economic theory and principles of rental housing is a com- 
plicated one. It is worth, perhaps, you might think, to un- 
derstand what you are trying to do and handle this difficult 
social problem, to have an economist come to you and 
describe and discuss with you the economics of rental 
housing as the market operates. And not very many people 
understand it fully. I certainly did not, and I am not even 
sure I fully comprehend it.” 

That is an admission from a very knowledgeable man, 
a man who spent many, many hours on this whole prob- 
lem, and he is saying we should have an economist come 
and deal with this very issue, but the committee did not 
deal with it. I believe that before the committee reports 
back to this House an economist should come and talk to 
the committee as to the whole economics of the system. 

There is nothing, in my view, that would encourage the 
landlords that they are getting their fair return. That issue 
was emphasized by Mr Thom. I would like just to briefly 
talk about that, and that was dealt with by some of the 
people who came to our committee. He says: 

“But it is not one of the basic factors of rental housing, 
that if you want private money in rental housing you have 
to some time or other give landlords, investors—call them 
investors rather than landlords at the moment—a feeling 
they are going to get a fair return. Now, it is evident that 
they do not think today that they are getting a fair return. I 
am not going to report—repeat, I mean—some of the evi- 
dence that has been given to you by such persons as Julius 
Melnitzer and Jonathan Krehm, just to name two who 
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appeared before you last month. The landlord community 
do not think they are getting a fair return on their invest- 
ment, which is very substantial. You have to have a very 
large capital investment to get a $5-million income—gross 
income—per annum: up in the billions. And if you do not 
have that attitude of mind, that feeling of comfort, on the 
part of the landlords they are not going to stay in the 
industry.” 

I think that is the most serious issue that this committee 
really did not come to grips with. 

I think it is becoming quite clear what the intent of the 
government is, and that is to make housing a public utility. 
Mr Thom spent some time on that and, to refer briefly to 
some thoughts he had on that, he said: 

“Who is going to finance the costs of building, renew- 
ing, maintaining the rental units which are necessary to 
house the rental population of Ontario? It is an extraordi- 
narily large sum of money—and now I am going to per- 
haps step outside the range of my proper interest. This 
province, this country, has not got the money just to throw 
at rental housing without the support and input of private 
landlords. 

“If you want to make rental housing a public utility, go 
ahead. Make it a public utility like Hydro. It will cost 
billions and billions of dollars. I simply do not think it can 
be done. I express now a personal opinion, but I think it is 
a fair one, that it is virtually important to the financial 
welfare of this province, let alone the welfare of the hous- 
ing industry, that there can be a very substantial input of 
private funds.” 

That is the problem with the whole legislation. It has a 
grave effect on the overall economic picture of this prov- 
ince, the jobs that are being lost, the contracts that are 
being lost and the deterioration of the quality of life of the 
tenants. 

One of the issues that we got into on this side of the 
House, as far as representation on the committee was con- 
cerned, was that of economic eviction. Mr Thom dealt 
with that subject and I would like to refer to that, because 
there was a proposal put forward, an amendment to the 
proceedings, but it was completely ignored by the govern- 
ment side of the committee. 

Mr Thom said: 

“That is one of the basic features of the problem before 
you: that private money is essential. If private money is 
going to stay in and come in in the amounts required, it has 
to have some expectation of return.... About a third of the 
tenants’ households in Ontario are poor. That is not the 
word that is very popular—you can use ‘economically dis- 
advantaged,’ but they are poor. They cannot afford from 
their own resources—incomes, whatever they have, jobs— 
the rents required to pay economic rents to private land- 
lords. That is one of the facts of life. It has been a fact of 
life, is, and will continue to be until there is some way of 
organizing the economic community in which we live.” 
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I think that is the great hypocrisy of the whole issue. 
This government says that it is interested in the tenants of 
this province, that that is the whole reason of its legisla- 
tion, and yet 30% of the people of this province who are 


this government does not care about them; it does not ca 
at all. Bill 4 clearly favours none of those tenants. It f 
vours the rich, which is rather ironic, considering the co 
ments that have been made by the Minister of Housing. 

Mr Thom says that: “At the other end of the scale—ol 
say, 10%. These figures are not established anywhere, bt 
they are a fair estimate. You can have different thought: 
You can go up or down a few percentage points either way 
About 10% of the tenant population are quite well-to-dc| 
They want to rent because, well, they are older people wh| 
do not want to have the bother and hassle of a house. The’ 
are what they call empty-nesters, or were. They woul 
rather be able to travel off to Florida in the winter. The 
just like renting. They do not want the bother of lookin’ 
after a house. Rent is no problem to them. They can pa’ 
rents of $1,500, $2,000 a month; it is perhaps 10%, 12% ¢ 
their income. Fine.” 

Of course, the committee did not deal with that. In fa 
it was completely ignored as to the fact that this legislatio 
freezes the rents of the rich, and I therefore again emphé 
size that the motion to bring back this matter to the Hous|’ 
is premature because the committee has not properly deal 
with it. 

Mr Thom says: “| 

“It has never been clear to me why tenants who ca 
afford to pay economic rents with no problem should hav) 
the protection of rent control. | 

“IT can give you what I believe was the thinking on th 
part of some tenants’ spokesmen. I think they were mi 
guided. They did not come before us in the second sessio 
to explain their thinking, some feeling that unless the tota) 
ity of the rent regulation system was applied to all tenant! 
rich and poor, that in some way the landlords would hav/' 
some kind of unfair advantage. I do not quite know what | 
is. I cannot explain it to you. I think it was a mistake t 
exclude the rich, the well-to-do—to exempt them, I shoul] 
say, from rent control.” 

So the committee did not deal with that, even toll 
Mr Thom presented these thoughts and he spent a grei 
deal of time, of the taxpayers’ money, coming to thos 
conclusions. 

The final point I would like to refer to that Mr Thor 
referred to is he dealt with the subject of the very compl |) 
cated legislation that this province has gradually bee| 
building over the years, and this committee did not de¢| 
with that issue, even though it certainly had an opportunit/| 
to do so, and in fact it has created even more complicate 
legislation. 

Mr Thom says: 

“The rent review legislation, and I speak as a perso | 
who at one time was involved in income tax, is one of th) 
most complicated and difficult pieces of legislation ant 
regulation that you can well expect. You have heard thi} 
from tenants and you have heard that from landlords. I d! 
not think any regulatory system that has got itself in thi 
condition can be considered to be a good system, and th | 
minister, in his discussion paper, very properly points ov} 
that he is going to make an effort to devise in some way, | 
regulatory system that will be simpler. 


| 
| 
| 
tenants cannot afford the very rents that are being paid. By 


EE ie 
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“Here I again become very personal: I think he is going 

| fail. I do not think that as long as you try to impose a 
yst-pass-through system you are going to get anything but 
‘ore and more complicated legislation for the very reason 
at landlords who think they have to get more rents than 
ey would otherwise get under the controlled levels are 
a to think of ways for increasing the benefits they 
of to get and think they have to get. 
_ “Tt is just human nature. It is going to be what happens. 
is like the income tax, which is now an enormously 
omplicated statute because people seek to get the advan- 
ges, the benefits, the concessions from their payment of 
come tax. It is one of the features of control or, in this 

ise, in the case of income tax, of a tax levy. Your regula- 
wry system is going to become increasingly complicated. I 
) not need to produce witnesses in that regard; it has 
2come increasingly complicated. Some of you may have 
ad the opportunity to look at the volume of regulations in 
re statute. It is an unhappy situation. It makes everybody 
i the industry unhappy. It results in a very large bureau- 
vacy of a very well intentioned, hardworking, intelligent 
sople who might much better be employed perhaps in 
ome other form of activity.” 
_ That was a very valid point raised by Mr Thom and the 
\mmittee, in its wisdom, with the NDP control of the 
dtes, chose not to deal with that issue as well. 

~ If I could make just one final comment with respect to 
Ir Thom, that is that he asked the question as to what rent 
ontrol has done for the tenants, because that, of course, is 
fe foundation of the premise of the Minister of Housing, 
sat it does a great deal for the tenants. He says: 

_ “Which brings me, of course, to the very important 
dint of what has rent control done for tenants apart from 
sducing the amount of rent they have to pay in total. A 
dod thing perhaps. It is nice that they do not have to pay 
p much rent, I am sure. They can spend it on something 
‘se, and we all like to spend money on something else if 
e have it, but what has happened to their housing milieu 
that there is no vacancy rate.... It used to be that if a 
ant was not getting the kind of service, was not living at 
ie kind of building he thought he should have for the rent 
2 was paying, he could go down the street and there 
ould be a vacancy available where he could make a deal 
ith the landlord and get better accommodation. The ab- 
ence of the vacancy rate, and that was brought home to 
ou by the deputy minister last month, has been a very 
-vere detriment to the tenants. On top of which they have 
iffered loss of services and poorer accommodation. Mind 
‘ou, they pay less rent but they have not had compensating 
“nefits. In fact, it is a nice question that I have got to 
‘aswer to, where the balance lies, whether they really ben- 
it, in net, by rent regulation. I am not talking about that 
tiddle range of tenants who cannot afford the high rents. 
y the way, there are lots of vacancies in the high rental 
arket. They get lots of looked after; the landlords are 
2gging them to rent.” 

That issue was not dealt with by the committee. 

I would like to conclude by saying that our consider- 
ion of Bill 4 has been marked by frustration. We were all 
ected to do a job, and I really wonder whether even the 


government members of this committee can honestly say 
that they gave proper consideration to the over 200 written 
and oral submissions that we received. I submit that we did 
not, and I repeat that point, plus the very fact that the 
committee has not completed its mandate. It has not dealt 
with the green paper, as has been requested by this Legis- 
lature. It is only a partial report back to this House and the 
Minister of Housing is interfering with the committee’s 
process and in fact is now holding in some cases secret 
meetings and in other cases meetings in which no one is 
allowed to speak. I think that that process must be stopped 
and that the committee must be allowed to continue on 
with its job and deal with the terms of reference of this 
Legislature. 

Finally, of course, I think that the committee should be 
allowed to listen to the many people who have tried to 
speak to us, who have tried to make representation to us 
and have been denied that access by this government. 


Those are my comments, and I would hope that the 
members of this House would consider them. I think that 
the motion is premature. 
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The Acting Speaker (Ms Haslam): Pursuant to 
standing order 33, the member for Ottawa-Rideau has 
given notice of her dissatisfaction with the answer to her 
question given by the Minister of Revenue concerning a 
meeting on Metro market value assessment. This matter 
will be debated at 6 pm. 


Further debate? 


Ms Poole: I am pleased to stand on behalf of the Lib- 
eral caucus and make some very brief comments on Bill 4 
and on the committee process that we have just gone 
through, and I will say that these comments will be brief, 
because we are quite anxious to get to committee of the 
whole House and debate the substance of Bill 4. 

I would like to take us back to December 1990 when 
the minister introduced Bill 4 for second reading, which is 
the reading in principle. At that time the minister said that 
the intent of this bill was to provide tenant protection and a 
period of rental stability while the government was look- 
ing for long-term solutions in the rental areas. He also said 
the purpose of the bill was to limit outrageous rent increases, 
to stop luxury renovations and put an end to flipping. 


We in the Liberal caucus are very sympathetic with 
those intents and we supported Bill 4 on second reading 
because of the fact that we believe in tenant protection and 
because we felt that, although there were serious flaws in 
the bill, they could be corrected in the committee process. 

I would like to address briefly some of those serious 
flaws which we as the Liberal caucus felt from the very 
start the bill contained. 

First of all, Bill 4 had absolutely no provision for capi- 
tal repairs. Major repairs and renovations are crucial to our 
aging housing stock, and certainly in committee hearings 
members heard over and over again about how our stock is 
aging and how we have to prevent the deterioration of our 
buildings, but there was no provision in Bill 4 whatsoever. 
The minister seemed to feel that because Bill 4 was interim 
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legislation, it was not necessary to have any provision for 
capital repairs. 

But I can tell members that a number of buildings we 
have in this province, in fact many buildings we have in 
this province, are in a state of jeopardy right now where 
the health and safety of the tenants is in doubt and where 
the structural integrity of the building is certainly in a state 
where it needs drastic work done to it, but there was no 
provision for major capital repairs. 

The second doubt that we had about Bill 4 was that 
there was no provision for maintenance and for securing 
maintenance for tenants. Certainly as a member with a 
large number of tenants in my riding, I can tell members 
that time and time again maintenance rivals rent increases 
as the number one issue. In fact, I think in many instances 
it overtakes rent increases as the number one issue; but 
again, no provision in Bill 4. 

During the committee hearings, tenant group after ten- 
ant group came before us and said that the provisions in 
rent review regarding maintenance were inadequate, the 
provisions in the Landlord and Tenant Act. When I said to 
these tenants, “If we could say to you we will not delay the 
passage of Bill 4 by one day by providing clauses to in- 
crease and enhance the maintenance for tenants, would 
you like them in?” they said, “Absolutely.” But this Bill 4 
has no provision for securing maintenance for tenants. 

The third item which gave the Liberal Party great con- 
cem was the retroactivity of the bill, where the rules 
changed halfway through the game and we heard many 
small landlords who would actually be forced into bank- 
ruptcy because they had done, in good faith, the repair 
work in their building. They had secured a loan from the 
bank in order to achieve these repairs and now were being 
told retroactively that they could not be reimbursed in any 
way. 

These were the three major areas in which the Liberal 
Party was looking for amendments to this bill, and I will 
tell members that on the first day of hearings in the com- 
mittee hearings, I said to the minister, “The Liberal caucus 
will have great difficulty supporting this bill on third read- 
ing unless there are substantive amendments made to it,” 
and in all good faith, the Liberal caucus put forward 
amendments. 

I would just like to tell the members about some of 
these amendments, and I think they will agree that they are 
very reasonable and that they would enhance tenant pro- 
tection and that there is absolutely no reason why they 
could not be included in Bill 4. 

First of all, we propose that capital expenditures be 
allowed with cost pass-through if they are necessary to 
ensure the structural soundness of the building or the 
health or safety of the tenants; or, on the other hand, if the 
tenants supported the work that was to be done by having 
two thirds of the tenants in the building agree to the work. 

There were further tenant protections attached to this. 
The rent increases for such major repairs would be capped 
at 5% above the guideline. Costs could not be passed on if 
the work was necessitated by the fact that the landlord had 
engaged in ongoing and deliberate neglect which had 
caused the work to be done, and the quality of the work 


would be considered when determining the amount of thi 
increase. These are all tenant protection measures which) 
think many tenants would be very happy with, but th 
government members in committee rejected this amend 
ment. 

A second amendment which we introduced which w 
felt would have been very helpful in addressing the main 
tenance problem would be that the tenants would have th’ 
right to withhold the guideline rent increase if a landlor| 
fails to comply with municipal work orders. To do this, w) 
proposed broadening the powers of the Residential Rente 
Standards Board, again a very reasonable amendment, | 
very workable amendment, and yet the government re 
jected it. . 

A third tenant protection that we had suggested was _ 
cost-no-longer-borne provision so that, for instance, once 
fridge and stove had been paid for through the rent ir} 
creases over the years, the tenant would be entitled to re| 
duce his or her rent by the amount that he had bee} 
required to pay for those appliances. Again, the goverr} 
ment rejected this very reasonable and very tenant-prote 
tive measure. 

The government did adopt several of our amendment) 
I would not = they went to the heart and soul of th 


was necessitated by a work order where the landlord hal 
failed to comply, the municipality had gone in and dor) 
the work and then put a levy, a charge on the taxes. Th 
was one amendment that the government did accept fro1, 
the Liberal Party. Second, the government did accept @ 
amendment regarding conditional orders where peop, 
who had in effect gotten a guarantee from rent revie’) 
before getting the work done could be reimbursed for 
least part of that work. 

The final amendment which we introduced would ha 


bill and yet provided for a very ample period of rent} 
stability. 

As the members can see, these amendments were re.) 
sonable, they were not radical, they were not meant ); 
embarrass the government, they were meant for the so} 
purpose of providing additional protection and measur} 
of fairness in this bill; and yet they were rejected. 

As I said, the minister has been put on notice that if I}. 
is not to accept our amendments, the Liberal Party wou }, 
find it difficult to support this bill on third reading. I w } 
tell the members right now that the minister has virtual }, 
guaranteed that it is impossible for our caucus to suppc | 
this bill on third reading. ilk 
1600 | 

However, there is one more chance. This bill is no} 
going to committee of the whole House. The minister at 
all members of this House will have a chance to refle } 
upon these reasonable amendments and perhaps we ci} 
reach a compromise where we have tenant protection al} 
where we have balance and fairness in the bill. That )} 
what we as members of this House should be seeking. | 

So Madam Minister—Madam Speaker, sorry. I al) 
sure you would not object to the promotion, or maybe, t? 


ay things are going these days, you would. I would just 
e to reiterate that I hope that when we do go to commit- 
2 of the whole House all members will very seriously 
ect on what this bill does and does not do and what it 
ould do, and that they will then, as members of this 
sgislature, give their support to these very reasonable 
1endments and make it possible for our caucus to give 
pport to Bill 4 on third reading. 


_ Mr J. Wilson: I appreciate the opportunity to speak 
, the report dealing with Bill 4 today. After weeks of 
scussion and committee hearings on Bill 4, an act to 
upose rent controls, it greatly disturbs me that we are no 
ioser to arriving at a mutually agreeable solution, a solu- 
on that needs to represent the interests and wellbeing of 
| Ontarians, not just a select few. 

I have stood before this House on previous occasions 
‘d stated that responsible government can only be gov- 
nment that represents the interests of everyone in On- 
‘io. But the rhetoric continues from the NDP government 
d effective legislation is sacrificed on the altar of paying 
ick a political debt. 

_ How can the interests of all Ontarians be represented 
then the Minister of Housing, the quarterback of this 
jece of legislation, admits that he is “allergic to land- 
tds”? How can the interests of all Ontarians be repre- 
Ss when the minister makes a remark such as this? The 
inister’s remark surely indicates that he has not been 
}tening throughout all of the weeks to the legitimate con- 
ms raised by landlords during the countless hours of 
(mmittee hearings and during the numerous attempts 
ade by my colleagues in the Progressive Conservative 
ucus to awaken the government to the fallacies of its 
fortsighted rent control legislation and through the glut of 
jedia reports that suggest that the government is acting 
nwisely. I would have thought that with this 
»vernment’s sensitivity to the media, it would read and 
‘a more attentively to the editorial comments made 
rer the last five months. 

_ A quote from the London Free Press of November 
90: “Tightening rent controls would only make a bad 
— worse.” 

A quote from the Windsor Star on 31 December 1990: 
‘andlords don’t build rental units out of the goodness of 
‘eir hearts simply because they have an altruistic need to 

e that all people have decent shelter and a nice place to 
ve. They build rental units to make money and the day a 
ndlord stops being profitable is the day private sector 
vestment flies out the window.” 

_ The Ottawa Citizen of 5 December 1990: “Bankrupt- 
‘g landlords who were already in the midst of repairs, 
‘ong with tradesmen who won’t get paid, is no way to 
uprove the supply of rental housing in the province.” 
| From the Financial Post of 11 July 1990: “The Ontario 
perience with rent regulation since 1975 confirms what 
Onomists have always argued, that rent controls cannot 
: justified on either equity or efficiency considerations. 
lent control is a poor way to redistribute income. Rent 
ontrol does transfer money from landlord to tenants, but a 
itge share of those transfers have gone to tenants who are 
»t low-income householders. In fact, rent controls are 
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generally more beneficial to more sophisticated tenants 
with stable incomes. Rent regulation tends to redistribute 
from those tenant households who most need assistance to 
those who least need it.” 

The Hamilton Spectator on 5 December 1990: “A rigid 
approach to improvement costs will benefit no one, first 
and foremost tenants, if it means major necessary repairs 
to roofs, windows, plumbing, balconies, parking lots and 
underground parking garages will be postponed for two 
years. If major repairs aren’t undertaken, there is a real risk 
that Ontario will see more run-down, unsafe and slum 
apartments. Patchwork repairs are penny wise but pound 
foolish.” 

From the Peterborough Examiner of 1 December 1990: 
“It’s a safe bet that the NDP will continue with some form 
of rent controls with a view to aiding low-income renters 
like senior citizens who may pay as much as half of their 
income for housing. The problem is that they have so far 
done little to ease the critical shortage of housing that low- 
income families can afford. It will take nothing less than 
an overhaul of all aspects of housing policy to even begin 
addressing that goal.” 

From the Kitchener-Waterloo Record of 30 November 
1990: “Rent controls on private dwellings have been en- 
forced in Ontario for 15 years, yet few of those advocating 
their continuation have examined the consequences of rent 
restrictions on those they purport to represent. Indeed, this 
week’s freeze has been greeted as a victory for the poor. 
The reality is otherwise. One might have expected 
Ontario’s new NDP government to address affordable 
housing in a fresh manner, yet Housing minister David 
Cooke chose the easy option of stiffer rent controls. He 
goes further in wiping out 1,300 rent reviews.” 

I quote from the New York Times of 2 January of this 
year: “To most economists, rent control is the poisoned 
apple, a seductive idea that undermines the symbiosis be- 
tween free people and free market. Rent is the largest item 
in the budgets of most people. Thus in a city of renters, 
rent control is bound to be popular. No one, after all, wants 
to pay more than they must for housing and hardly anyone 
thinks it is fair to ask people to move just because others 
are willing and able to pay more to live in their homes. 
The catch, which New Yorkers have been slower to accept 
than Poles or Nicaraguans, is that prices determined by 
government, rather than by supply and demand, are bound 
to distort economic incentives and erode productivity, and 
when the controls affect a big-ticket item like housing for a 
very long time, the damage is likely to be serious.” And 
that is the end of the quote from the New York Times of 
January. 

The NDP Minister of Housing tells us he is allergic to 
landlords because they are not permitting him to take the 
easy way out and because they resent his heavy-handed, 
shortsighted legislation. I wonder whether the minister is 
also allergic to editorial writers and columnists who can 
understand the potential for devastation that his rent con- 
trol legislation brings with it. I would contend that the 
minister and the NDP government are simply allergic to 
dissenting opinions, the same dissenting opinions that are 
the bedrock of our free and democratic society. 
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It troubles me that this duly elected government is un- 
willing to heed the cries of landlords and construction 
workers, who stand to lose substantially from this pro- 
posed legislation. 

A constituent of mine from Tottenham has watched 
helplessly as his dream to create an apartment building in 
the south end of my riding has been soured by this hasty 
and far-reaching legislation. Tottenham needs more rental 
stock, but Bill 4 has sabotaged the developer’s plans. 
Banks will not finance my constituent’s plans because Bill 
4 makes this project a high-risk proposal. The minister’s 
allergy has resulted in 44 less apartment units in my riding, 
in the village of Tottenham, and has left one individual 
financially devastated. 

But then there is Red Whitehead, a landlord in Colling- 
wood. It is difficult for Red Whitehead, who owns an 
apartment building on Second Street in Collingwood, to 
swallow that his newly acquired financial handicap is a 
direct result of this minister’s and this government’s aller- 
gic reaction to landlords. Responsible government is not 
about class warfare or disdain for a segment of the popula- 
tion. It is about fairness, representativeness and legislation 
for the benefit of the whole of society. In the last six years, 
Mr Whitehead has sunk over $300,000 into his building 
and his gross return on this sizeable investment has been 
$3,300. 
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It is difficult for me to buy into the NDP rhetoric that 
insists that all landlords are exploiting tenants. After nu- 
merous phone calls and letters to my office, and after trav- 
elling for a week with the legislative committee examining 
Bill 4, I realized that what has happened to Red Whitehead 
and other landlords across the province is not an excep- 
tion, but the norm. I am particularly reminded of the day 
we spent in Sudbury and, I as a member of the committee 
and all members of the all-party committee saw one after 
another, landlords from the Sudbury area, many of whom 
in the introduction to their remarks to the committee—and 
some brought cancelled cheques of donations they had 
made to the NDP to prove that they were NDP supporters 
and many in no uncertain terms made it clear that they will 
no longer be supporting the NDP government if it contin- 
ues with this draconian legislation in the form of Bill 4. 

I would have hoped that the minister would have with- 
drawn his legislation at this point, had listened to the con- 
Stituents in the north, for instance, who appeared before 
the committee and made a very good case about the draco- 
nian effects of Bill 4. How is Mr Whitehead of my riding 
supposed to recoup the $50,000 in repairs he recently laid 
out to upgrade his building? Landlords make convenient 
scapegoats for a government bankrupt of fresh ideas. Rent 
controls do not represent the road to Utopia that the NDP 
so faithfully promised the voters in the last election. 

Let’s defrock the illusion that the Minister of Housing 
has consulted widely on this legislation. The public hear- 
ings have been a sham. If input was sincerely requested, 
then my friend the member for Oriole, who also has to 
respond to the letters and phone calls from her constituents 
on this issue, would not have been barred from the pro- 
ceedings. How well is representative, responsive govern- 


| 
ment served when the duly elected members are shut il 
censored and embarrassed by this government? 

There is a fundamental inconsistency in the moral ton), 
that pervades the Office of the Premier and the decision) 
making corridors here at Queen’s Park. I felt enormou 
frustration and empathy as I cradled the telephone an 


listened to an apartment owner in Collingwood tell me th | 


everything which he had fought so hard for through s 


many years to acquire had been put in jeopardy because 9) 
the Minister of Housing’s allergic reaction to landlords. 

Another reason why I do not Support the introductio)| 
of the committee report on Bill 4 today is that the commit 
tee hearings have been, for the most part, an exercise 1) 
partisanship. They have lacked the tone of constructive) 
ness and representativeness needed to deal sincerely wit) 
this important piece of legislation. | 

I cannot support the introduction of the committee re 
port because it is my belief that this government is drive) 
more by rhetoric and ideology than by any sincere attemy | 
to resolve the rental problem in this province. On 22 Janu! 
ary the Minister of Housing announced a $35-millio 
housing package designed to stimulate employment an 
improve Ontario’s housing supply. This announcemer’ 
was proof positive that the minister realized how inapprc/! 
priate and shortsighted his proposed legislation is. Now th} 
minister is asking Ontario taxpayers to foot the bill for hi! 
myopia. Taxpayers are now being asked to subsidize rent 
units for people whose rents are only 10% to 15% of the 
income. Why should we the taxpayers of Ontario be pay 
ing for individuals such as the new Minister of Consumif’ 


ing unit in Toronto, while those people who are genuinel 
suffering go without affordable housing? At times I wo 
der whether the new government has more than just 
allergy and more than just an ideological interest in rei 
controls and the socialized housing system which they wi!’ 
foster. i 

By the same token, what do I say to the woman il! 
Tottenham who has been waiting for three years to t)) 
accepted into a subsidized rental unit? What I am forced I 
tell her is that this government has lost touch with realiti 
Its proposed solutions talk the talk, but they will not assilti 
those most in need. I am a relative newcomer to thi} 
House, but it does not take much to realize that this is ju/l! 
plain bad legislation. We are at a critical juncture Wil t 
respect to our rental housing stock in this province. All thi} 
Bill 4 will do is collapse any present or future investmei |i 
in rental housing, and even if they wanted to, apartmei 


institutions are frightened by the retroactivity clause in Bi 
4. Financial institutions understand the far-reaching na 


impact it will have in the rental market and how it wi 
hamstring apartment owners to make do on their loans. |; 
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jople to own it. I would bring in a very rigid, tough 
‘stem of rent review. Simple. Eliminate the exceptions 
d loopholes. There will be a huge squawk from the spec- 
itive community and you say to them, ‘If you’re un- 
ppy, we'll buy you out.’” 

This is not some isolated cough or sniffle. It is a deep 
ergic reaction to the free-enterprise system and to land- 
‘ds in general by this, the NDP government of Ontario. 
_It is also symptomatic of an ailment which has created 
's sickness that the government is trying to introduce 
ier the heading of Bill 4. Madam Speaker, I suggest to 
u and to this House that the ailment is an unwillingness 
listen and a destructive belief in the correctness of their 
use, no matter how often and how defunct its virtue. The 
cord of the government’s failure to listen is well docu- 
ented. If they were listening, how come they failed to 
‘ten to the submission made by the Ontario Home 
tilders’ Association? Here is a quote from that submis- 
on, which I feel undermines the whole ideological prem- 
of rent controls: 

“Rent controls remove the incentive to move up by 
eping rents artificially low when compared to house 
ces. The disincentives to move up were reinforced dur- 
x the recent economic boom by a housing market with 
w moderate-cost housing options. The only windfall of 
at controls falls therefore to higher-income people, 
10se rents take up a disproportionately small portion of 
‘ir income. The standing committee has already heard 
it 43% of tenants pay less than 20% of their income 
wards their rental housing costs, and more than three 
arters of those tenants earning more than $45,000 per 
ar spend less than 20% of their income on rent. As one 
veloper has put it, “We have got plenty of low-income 
using; we have just got upper-income people living in 
_” That is the end of the quote from the submission by 
+ Ontario Home Builders’ Association. I would suggest 
it the NDP’s system of rent controls is beneficial only to 
per-income people. 

I also find it interesting that my friends on the other 
le of this Legislature are diligent in their attacks on the 
jeral government when layoffs occur or interest rates 
e. They blame federal policies for the recession we are 
How convenient for them. But then again, this govern- 
*nt is unconcerned with the facts. It is more concerned 
th finding scapegoats and articulating rhetoric. I wonder 
the NDP government will blame the federal government 
‘all the construction jobs and tradespeople who are out 
work because of the introduction of Bill 4. I wonder if 
: Premier will be singing Solidarity Forever when angry 
despeople, construction workers and landlords come 
ling if Bill 4 is allowed to pass. 

This legislation is riddled with faults. I do not believe 
t there should be retroactive provisions in this bill. It is 
damentally unjust to implement retroactivity when in- 
iduals have bankrolled their futures on the basis of the 
ent system of rent review that is in place. Without 
ring or assistance, this government initiated a two-year 
ratorium on rent increase dating back, it says, to 1 
tober of last year, but the true date, as we know, is 1 


July, because it takes three months for a rent review appli- 
cation to be processed. 

Capital expenditures are not an underhanded means to 
exploit tenants. They are crucial to the proper maintenance 
of our supply of rental stock. They also ensure that rental 
units are not turned into slums and ghettos, and this is a 
situation that cannot be allowed to occur in the province of 
Ontario. 
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Solving the rental problem must be a priority of this 
government. We all agree on that. But we have to create a 
climate for future private-sector investment. We need to 
put tradespeople and labourers back to work. Perhaps most 
of all, we have to send out a message that the people in 
power here at Queen’s Park are prepared to listen and they 
are willing to govern with the interests of all Ontarians in 
mind. This cannot be accomplished with ministers in gov- 
ernment who admit that they are allergic to certain seg- 
ments of our society, namely, landlords and private-sector 
investors. 


I cannot support the tabling of this report that has been 
flawed from the outset and has its contents grounded in a 
fundamental indifference to representing the best interests 
of all the people of Ontario. 


Mr Turnbull: When the honourable Minister of 
Housing came before our committee to introduce this bill 
and explain why it was necessary, he listed in his speech a 
number of instances where tenants had been hit with rent 
increases of over 100%. He very carefully read out five 
addresses and the percentage amount of increase each had 
received. Well, if these units are the reason why we are 
now faced with this legislation, I think it will be the first 
time in the history of this Legislature that a total of 24 
units would have dictated such extensive government pol- 
icy, policy that will affect millions of units and tenants 
across this province of ours. 


The buildings in Kingston that the minister refers to 
involve two units, the one in Timmins again two units. 
When you have two-unit buildings that need a new roof, it 
is very difficult to spread the cost. He said that the building 
in Kingston had a 224% increase. Yes, but as I said, it is 
two units. The building in Warkworth, with a 192.14% 
increase, had eight units; the one in Ottawa, 188.98%, had 
six units; the building in Timmins, 176.54%, two units 
again; Cambridge, Ontario, 155.8%, six units. 


There was no impact study done. I remember that our 
own Housing critic asked for an impact study and the min- 
ister said yes, he could get that. Then later on when we got 
to the committee stage, he waffled and suddenly there was 
not any impact study done. 


Let’s examine one example of a building that received 
a large increase. A typical example of the type of situation 
generating a very large increase is the case of Mrs B. 
Carpenter’s 14-unit building in Sudbury. Formerly owned 
by the municipality, this 75-year-old structure was desper- 
ately in need of major improvements, including a new 
roof, modern plumbing and new flooring to replace wood 
so rotten the ground showed through in several places. 
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The owner had recently borrowed money to complete 
this work and filed for the rent increase to which she was 
entitled, some 150%. This is the type of situation where 
you would automatically cry, “Economic eviction,” yet the 
new rents after the increase would have reached the stag- 
gering level of $400 per month, still at least $100 below 
market levels. 

It should be noted that despite the fact that every bit of 
work which Mrs Carpenter completed was badly needed, 
that she had preserved 14 apartments which were other- 
wise quickly approaching the point of becoming uninhabi- 
table and that both the city and the tenants supported the 
work and the resulting increases, Bill 4 will prevent the 
owner from recovering the money she has spent. 

Clearly, it is ludicrous to attack large rent increases 
without considering the rent level to which they are being 
applied. Over and over again during these hearings we 
spoke to people and we asked on what base rent were they 
talking about large increases. When you have a base rent 
of $50 a month, a 100% increase sounds significant, but it 
is still awfully affordable accommodation. 

I welcomed the public hearings as an opportunity to 
examine both the realities of the rental situation in Ontario 
and the fairness and efficiency of the government’s pro- 
posed legislation. While I agree the present system is not 
working properly, the problems are not as severe as this 
government has indicated, as 86% of tenants in our prov- 
ince received rent increases of less than 5% in the last two 
years. Less than 1% had increases of more than 30%, and 
only 0.07%, or 84 units out of 1.2 million, had an increase 
of 100% or more that the Minister of Housing would have 
us believe are common. 

So we have the Minister of Housing coming to present 
a major piece of legislation that is based on the false prem- 
ise that tenants must be protected from massive rent hikes. 
To quote the minister’s own words, “The system has failed 
to protect tenants from high rent increases.” I say that 
when only 84 units out of 1.2 million need protection, then 
surely the honourable minister could have found a simpler, 
less destructive method to do this, if he had wanted to of 
course. Instead the government introduced an unreason- 
able and confrontational bill, backed by an overt campaign 
to misrepresent landlords as little better than criminals and 
all tenants as deserving social services. 

Why? Is there a hidden message? Let’s listen to what 
the Premier’s own words were in an interview with Mi- 
chael Melling, former president of the Federation of Metro 
Toronto Tenants’ Associations. The Premier said, “You 
make it less profitable for people to own,” meaning private 
rental stock. “I would bring in a very rigid, tough system 
of rent review, simple. There would be a huge squawk 
from the speculative community, and you would say to 
them, ‘If you’re unhappy, we will buy you out.’” 

I have to say that many of the landlords who came 
before the committee said they were very happy to be 
bought out, but this government does not seem to be able 
to come forward on that promise now. So now the truth is 
here. This legislation is not about solving a problem with 
old legislation. This bill is to further a government philoso- 
phy against the private ownership of rental units. 


When my fellow Conservative and I on the commifid 
came to realize the real reason behind the legislation, th 
votes by the government members on the committee wei| 
understandable. Suddenly it made sense why they refus 
to let all the public that wanted to speak be heard, wt | 
they refused to accept amendments that were helpful | 
tenants and why they refused to allow common sense ar | 
reason to dictate their vote. 

This is my first term in office, but for years I hay 
watched the NDP in opposition demand that the goven, 
ment of the day be open and respectful of the peopl} 
When the minister came before our committee, he state) 
“During this time we plan intensive consultation with WI | 
public. This issue deserves public input.” ‘ 

Perhaps I am naive about the workings of governmer) 
but I thought that meant we would hear everyone affect) 
by the legislation, everyone who felt strongly enou | 
about the effect of Bill 4 would have on them and wanti, 
to spend the time required to write a brief and to come ai} 
present it to our committee. I considered it a comm 
courtesy to the people of Ontario that I, as a member of t] 
House, would make myself available to all they had to sa} 
Certainly all five committee members from the oppositic 
were willing and indeed wanted to spend all the time ne 
essary for this to occur. 

The government showed its true colours the day of th 
vote. The message was loud and clear: Listening to t 
people was less important than their agenda. Do membe 
remember the agenda for power? The vote was six gover, 
ment members versus five opposition members against t), 
basic principle that when public hearings were held, » ever. 
one is welcome. One hundred and fifty groups of indivig 
als, companies, tenants’ groups who wanted to speak g | 
left out in the cold. One hundred and fifty citizens i 
their right to have their government listen to them at pub} 
hearings. 

This, as you say, is democracy, open government at | 
best. To make matters worse the government tried to fo} 
the public by placing huge ads in newspapers inviting p< 
ticipants. They failed to tell them that the day the a) 
appeared the spots were already filled. This is double dei} 
ing and manipulation at its worst. There were definite) 
two groups of people: those allowed to speak, mostly te}, 
ants, and those barred from speaking, mostly landlords. ) | 
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Conservatives tried to co-operate; interested in servi); 
people, we wanted to hear the whole story. We heard fra), 
landlords that the financial institutions would not le} 
them money to carry out renovations. We wanted to he) 
from the financial industry. We put forward a motion }| 
have a witness or someone from the Trust Companies A’) 
sociation of Canada, but the government members Cc}, 
feated this motion. Why? What are they afraid we mig! 
have heard? I 

It is disgraceful that 150 groups could not be heard ai). 
witnesses important for the whole picture were denied ti} 
right to come. There was not any hurry if you have gl), 
retroactive legislation. Perhaps the government was bei}/ 
embarrassed by the testimony. We would like this House)), 


=> 
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id this back to the committee to finish our hearings on 
3. Public hearings for a select group are a sham. 

| Tenants want well-maintained buildings. Some even 
nt luxuries, believe it or not, that home owners enjoy, 
2 microwaves that are energy-efficient, energy-efficient 
new appliances and Jacuzzis. 


/ Mr Mammnoliti: They don’t want to be charged. 
_Mr Turnbull: Yes, as one of my colleagues from 


oss the bench at the NDP says so correctly, maybe they 
‘not want to be charged. We heard testimony from many 
‘the tenants’ groups that they did not mind being 
urged. That is precisely it. The members were not listen- 
; to what the depositions were. They were saying they 
te prepared to pay for it. We had a long petition from a 
ants’ group in London that said they thought what the 
vernment was doing was totally unfair, but the members 
{not want to listen. Why should they not have the right 
hey are willing to pay for them? Big Brotherism at its 
rst. 
-Let’s hear what one tenants’ group had to say. This 
‘sentation is a petition which was put together to send to 
Premier: 
| “We, the undersigned, are tenants of a 56-unit apart- 
Ant building at 1000 Huron Street, London, Ontario. Our 
idlord has continuously strived to give us the good rental 
sommodation at a fair price. Two years ago, when our 
‘king lot became congested, our landlord decided to en- 
ge it for our benefit and at his own expense. We are 
itled to one parking space per unit according to our 
se. However, he provided the extra space which we now 
+ for our second vehicles and our visitors’ vehicles with- 
{ hesitation. We recently had the leaky roof replaced, 
W carpets installed in all apartments, new counter tops 
d taps, new hall carpets and a beautiful new lobby in- 
lled. All of this work was carried out in a proper legal 
-hion. 
“All tenants in our building were agreeable to a 17% 
Tease in rent, which our landlord legitimately applied 
. We were all given written notification from the Minis- 
of Housing informing that we had 45 days in which to 
pute the suggested increase, but we all knew that we 
d nothing to dispute because every replacement in our 
ilding had been a necessary replacement. Not one of us 
sulked. | 
| “We are now led to understand that you, sir, are not 
ing to grant our landlord his increase in rent, and we 
juld suggest that you rethink this decision. As tenants we 
: concerned that (a) our landlord may be forced into 
ling our building to someone who will not look after us 
well as he has done and (b) the level of care and consid- 
ition which we have received in the past will greatly 
eriorate because our landlord cannot get a decent return 
t his investment. Your flagrant disregard of our wants 
id needs leaves us no alternative but to demand that you 
N your attention away from landlords and tenants, be- 

Se you obviously know nothing about the situation. In 

tt, don’t call us, we’ll call you.” 

That is signed by every tenant in the building. Now, is 
it not strange that every tenant in the building—and I 
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would suspect there was a reasonable number of NDP ten- 
ants in the building—thought that what the government 
was doing to them was blatantly unfair? 

Here is another letter addressed to the clerk of the 
committee: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“Re Bill 4, interim rent control legislation: Attached 
please find a number of our letters addressed to the Minis- 
ter of Housing which should be of interest to this commit- 
tee. The Ministry of Housing is unable to advise us if these 
letters have been forwarded to you. We feel this committee 
should be made aware of both this landlord’s and those 
tenants’ views on the proposed rent control legislation. 

“We own and manage over 1,000 rental units in Metro- 
politan Toronto. During 1990 we undertook a renovation 
project of three of our buildings containing some 550 
units. These three buildings are all between 20 and 25 
years old, and rents average about $480 a month for the 
one-bedroom apartment, $550 for the two-bedroom and 
$650 for the three-bedroom. The building improvement 
project just completed included elevator rehabilitation, 
new appliances, improvements to the heating system as 
well as common area improvement, dry walling and 
plumbing work. 

“In our opinion as prudent landlords, all the work was 
necessary to maintain the quality standards and safety of 
these buildings. In total we spent over $1.75 million on 
these buildings in 1990. Under the laws and regulations of 
the rent review system as it was in effect when we began 
the work in January 1990 and as it was in effect when we 
made application for rent increases on 1 September 1990, 
we anticipated, effective 1 December 1990, an increase in 
rental revenue of 8% on one building and 10% for another 
and 16% on the third. These increases were intended to 
cover not only the capital expenditures of $1.75 million 
but also the annual increases in building operating costs. 

“Tt is our understanding that the discussion paper pro- 
posals for a long-term reform to rent review legislation 
will be released by the Minister of Housing in mid-Febru- 
ary. We have also been advised that your committee will 
be undertaking hearings on that subject. Once we have had 
an opportunity to review these proposals, we may be request- 
ing the opportunity to appear before your committee.” 

Another letter: 

“Dear Sir: 

“T am a resident in an apartment owned by 
Schickedanz Brothers Ltd. On 3 December they wrote to 
you regarding rent review and a moratorium in this matter. 
No one wants to pay more rent, and I certainly do not. 
However, in all fairness to my landlord, I believe he is 
entitled to a rent increase. 

Schickedanz Brothers have always endeavoured to 
maintain their buildings, and as Mr Schickedanz later 
stated, the buildings are some 25 years old and mainte- 
nance and improvements are needed to meet present-day 
safety regulations. I do not want to live in what could 
become a slum apartment. This is my home, and I want it 
maintained the way I would maintain a house, and I am 
willing to pay to have my present residence kept in good 
repair. 
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“They have evidently followed all of the rules set for- 
ward, and just because a new government came forward 
into power is no reason that we should be penalized. I 
certainly hope that in all fairness your government will 
rescind this legislation.” 
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Another letter: 

“In response to your recent changes that have taken 
place affecting rent controls, I would like to add my com- 
ments on these events for your consideration. Speaking 
solely as a resident of 50 Ruddington Drive, I have to 
applaud the government’s efforts to revitalize the rent con- 
trol structure. It appears to me, as a distant observer, that 
the present system seems to be designed as a zero-sum 
gain: nobody wins, somebody else loses. I believe that 
change of this structure is critical to the ongoing develop- 
ment and maintenance of rental units in this province. 
However, I can in no way abide by a decision that takes 
this structure to its opposite extremes, rather than finding 
common ground somewhere in the centre. 

“Institution of a brand-new set of rules three quarters 
of the way through a game is not accepted practice in any 
schoolyard playground, nor should this sort of action be an 
acceptable method of operation for governments. The in- 
herent unfairness of such action is obvious. 

“Our property managers Schickedanz Brothers had 
made it known over one year ago that pending improve- 
ments for elevators and appliances would necessitate a 
larger-than-average annual increase in 1991 rents. Our 
opinions were actively sought and the work was completed 
at the behest of the majority of tenants in favour of this 
work. Estimates of increases were provided, and I know in 
my case I had ample opportunity to budget for these in- 
creases. Although I am not foolish enough to state that I 
accept these increases without some grumbling, in the end 
I believe that the requests were fair and equitable for the 
work completed to make my home more comfortable. Had 
these improvements been made in a house, I would surely 
have had to bear this burden. Simply because this work 
was done on a large scale by property management, we 
cannot delude ourselves into believing the costs should be 
borne by other parties. In the end the property manager 
must still be in a position to justify continued maintenance 
of his operation, which happens to be in fact my home. 
This is, after all, not a charitable organization. 


“To have a company follow vigorous control proce- 
dures and run the various bureaucratic mazes in order to 
justify larger-than-normal increases is all well and good, 
but then to deny those who complete these tasks their end 
reward is dishonourable. I would like to suggest that you 
conduct a review of this action with a view towards com- 
pensation for those much-needed expenditures. At the 
Same time you might consider the people that are being put 
out of work when repairs and renovations are not being 
done on the many apartment buildings in Ontario. With the 
record unemployment, I would think this would be very 
high on the priority list of the New Democratic Party. As a 
middle-aged first-time supporter of the NDP I would like 
to hope that I have not made a mistake.” 


Maybe I should repeat that last sentence for any men 
bers who—“As a middle-aged first-time supporter of th 
NDP I would like to hope that I have not made a mistake 
I think the light is beginning to dawn. 

| 


Another letter: 
“Dear David Cooke, 


“I have been a tenant for 13 years in an apartme 
building, 505 Cummer Avenue, North York, owned | 
Schickedanz Brothers Limited. During that time I ha 
been very pleased with the way this building has bee) 
maintained. Some of the things that have been done durir 
my tenure are: rebuilt balconies; extensive repairs to w| 
derground parking, residue from ceiling was falling ¢| 
cars causing damage; new carpets throughout the hal 
ways; new stoves and refrigerators; new plumbir| 
throughout building; elevator renovations; new washe 
and dryers; extensive drywalling after trying each year 
repair deteriorating walls. To suggest that drywalling wi 
done only to cover cracks is ludicrous. It is unfortuna} 
that the work had to be done in my apartment before y 
had the opportunity to see it for yourself. The wall a" 
falling off in chunks. Grounds are beautifully manicured} 
all times. | 


EE SE 


cessibility to transportation, cleanliness, speedy repai 
when needed, for the cost as low as the rent paid at X 
Cummer. Naturally, I was not happy with the propos 
rent increase and I am sure the other tenants felt the s 
However, I would prefer the increase to the alternative of, 
run-down place to live, which I feel will be the result if), 
least the major expenditures are not being covered by | i 
increase. I have never met the Schickedanz family anc.) 
am not naive enough to believe that their main goal is 
provide cheap accommodation for people, but I do belie 
that they have a great deal of pride knowing that they a 
doing their best to provide a comfortable environment fi) 
our tenants. | 


“It would be more appropriate if you were to cra}, 
down on those landlords who are only interested in he 
much they can gouge the people for. We have heard a lar | 
run in a manner that would not only ensure the safety J. 
the citizens of this province but would also encourage cc} 
porate confidence and the ability to operate successfully |), 
this province. I cannot believe that alienating a company 
the single individual in such a way is the method wi} 
which to choose to instil these confidences. | 


“Fairness is, in the end, the true barometer of effecti?} 
legislation and good government. In this case, rules we} 
laid down and adhered to by both landlord and tenant. O: 
has fulfilled his obligation and justified the rewards %} 
seeks for this work that has already been paid for al} 
completed. A third party has now intervened, seemingly # 
our behalf, and has legally made it unnecessary to fu 
our part of the obligation. In the short term, a few peoy 
may have the satisfaction that they have received so 
thing without paying for it. Another party is going to h 


| 
| 
ar the entire burden. Do we as tenants truly win?”— 
1] think this should truly be asked. 
_ “Maybe now because we are being saved a few dollars, 
. in the long term, what will be our recourse when fur- 
r changes are invariably necessary? Let us not begin 
tituting flagrantly unfair policies here and spread them 
oughout legislation that will be handed down through- 
_ the mandate of this government. This is not the type of 
cedent that we would expect from the philosophy be- 
'd this sort of government.” 
The letters go on and on, but it is a rather sickening 
rect that they have been ignored, absolutely ignored by 
-NDP members on this committee. A motion to allow 
‘ants this right, the right to have these renovations 
ne— 
Mr Stockwell: A sense of humour? 


|Mr Turnbull: Yes, I suppose so. The motion that we 
de to allow tenants the right to have renovations done if 
y wished and passed through to them in rent was voted 
wn by the NDP. The NDP are so paternalistic that it 
*s not believe that tenants have enough sense to decide 
| themselves whether they want the repairs. Paternalism 
‘1 not let tenants have what they want, because the NDP 
»s not think they should have the right. 

‘0 

What I have heard, small landlords broke down and 
od. On more than one occasion the members of this 
inmittee saw landlords who were facing bankruptcy and 
minent bankruptcy crying. I take no pleasure in seeing 
vbody cry, be it the tenant or the landlord or the union or 
jemployer. I think that we have got to have legislation 
ich is fair to everybody, and this legislation is not fair. 
Banks will not loan money. All of the people who have 
de renovations in buildings go out and borrow money to 
jance renovations. They have to have substantially com- 
ited the renovations before they can go to rent review. 
'2y went to the bank, and they went to the bank with the 
islation, legislation that was made in this House, Bill 
_ Now the banks are saying: “Well, we lent the money 
nporarily, you have not got your rental increase. We 
jnt the money back. It is not permanent financing.” Peo- 
who have got mortgages coming up cannot renew their 
lancing because of the actions of this government. This 
siot myth, this is a fact. 

I put a motion to this committee that I wanted a repre- 
itative of the trust companies of Canada to come for- 
id and tell us what the position is with respect to the 
[ttgages on these apartments. The NDP members of this 
inmittee to a man voted it down. They do not want the 
th to come out because the truth is awkward, it does not 
in with their neat little perception as to how the world 
tks. Landlords go broke if they have their buildings 
fen away from them and, in fact, trust companies may 
| up going broke because you are generating a situation 
ere buildings are now worth 25% to 30% less than they 
! € prior to this legislation coming forward. 

The Minister of Housing is nodding no. Your own peo- 
refused to allow the trust companies to come forward 
ll give evidence. Your own committee, the NDP mem- 
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bers, refused to let anybody from the Ministry of Financial 
Institutions come forward and testify until after the clause- 
by-clause hearing of this. How can you make an informed 
judgement if you get the facts after you have decided? I 
am sorry, it does not make any sense, and this 
government’s bill does not make any sense. 

There are landlords, small landlords who have gone 
out and they have mortgaged their homes in order to put 
the down payment on a small building. This is their life 
savings. It is their pension fund. They are going to lose it 
now. What are they supposed to do? Do you want them to 
lose their house? They will lose their business. Sure, the 
government will pick up the pieces. We know that you 
believe in socialism. We should have everybody paid the 
Same amount. This is the trouble with taking this incredi- 
ble drift to the left. It is not even modern socialism that 
you are involving yourself in, it is old, spent ideas that 
have been proven not to work. 

Unfortunately, because I had to speak now, I was not 
able to attend a meeting that is going on at this moment 
where the committee on general government members 
were invited to hear an expert from Sweden, somebody 
who is a co-writer of a book, who won the Nobel prize on 
economics. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Who paid his way here? 


Mr Turnbull: A landlords’ group. But it is very inter- 
esting, he is a socialist. He is a socialist. 

It is most unfortunate that the members of the NDP 
have such tunnel vision and the facts get in the way with 
your vision. The answer that the NDP made every time we 
spoke about landlords going bust is, “Well, you made a 
bad deal.” I would suggest that there is so little expertise 
among the NDP benches as to what is a good deal in 
business, how would they know? 

On capital expenditures, it was very clear when rent 
controls came in, that there was always the facility to pass 
through expenditures to the tenants. Let’s examine why 
that was done. Back in the 1970s, when rent controls came 
in, there was a sudden blip in rents. They went up very 
quickly and there was a two-year temporary piece of legis- 
lation put on. It is unfortunate that it was only made as 
temporary legislation, because it has distorted the market. 
Many of the landlords were losing money and when you 
control a market at inflationary rates, you will still be los- 
ing money. If you were losing money when control was 
brought in at inflation rates, you go for 10 years, you will 
still be losing money. Not only that, on average—and it is 
the Ministry of Housing that brought this information, his 
own Ministry of Housing gave us figures showing that the 
average rental increase since rent controls have been in is 
less than inflation. That is how fair this legislation is. 

So there was the provision for pass-through of two 
elements; one, expenditures with respect to capital costs 
and the other requirement was that if you made financial 
losses you could slowly recover them, and a little blip 
occurred. Remember the Cadillac Fairview flip? Some- 
body was trying to get very cute with the legislation. The 
Conservatives at that time moved very quickly to fill that 
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gap and they brought in legislation that said you can only 
have one sale recognized per three years. 

It is perfectly easy for the government to bring in legis- 
lation of that nature if the concern is flips, but it did not. It 
retroactively says: “All of the purchases that people have 
made for several years, the fact that you are legally al- 
lowed to charge back a loss at 5% per year, forget it. It 
doesn’t matter what the law says. We simply know better.” 

On capital expenditures, Bill 4 would end the right of 
landlords to recover costs incurred in the operation of their 
building, namely, the cost of major repairs. Interestingly, 
studies by the city of Toronto and the Ministry of Housing 
indicate that the 80% of Ontario’s housing stock con- 
structed before 1975 requires some $10 billion worth of 
repairs and renovations and it is estimated that by the year 
2000, $7 billion of those must be done. 

The magnitude of the problem has not been disputed 
by either tenants or the major municipalities. What I heard 
from the people in the business was that, contrary to the 
popular belief of this government, owning residential 
property is not a lucrative practice. In many cases, the 
buildings actually showed a loss on operations. 

I would just like to read a letter which was sent to the 
Chair of the committee. 

“Dear Sir: 

“Accept this as my written submission in respect of the 
above proposed amendment to the Residential Rent Regu- 
lation Act. I represent a small landlord in the Toronto area 
of a 30-unit apartment building. I purchased the building 
approximately seven years ago after having semiretired. 
This was an investment decision I made very carefully, 
with much consultation and investment advice, in order to 
protect financial savings which I had worked all of my life 
for. I felt it would be a safe hedge against inflation and 
ever-increasing living expenses. In the seven years of my 
ownership the building has not yet turned over a profit, nor 
have I ever been able to draw any sort of salary from it. 
Nevertheless, the building has increased in value, as has all 
real estate. The building is over 30 years old and as with 
all buildings or structures, it does require renovation and 
restoration work on a fairly regular basis. 
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“Common sense dictates the fact that buildings will not 
last for ever without proper maintenance. Not only does it 
protect my investment, but it also provides tenants with a 
safe and decent place to live. Rent controls that were im- 
plemented in 1975 did not allow landlords to set out any 
sort of reserve fund for any restoration work. Let me em- 
phasize that once again. Rent controls that were imple- 
mented in 1975 did not allow landlords to set up any sort 
of reserve fund for any restoration work. 

“The current Residential Rent Regulation Act, 1986 
attempted to improve the situation by allowing landlords 
to recover any investments made in order to restore and 
renovate their buildings. Believe it or not, this system 
began working. Things in need of repair were being re- 
paired. Old and faulty alarm and sprinkler systems were 
being replaced. Faulty electrical and plumbing systems 
were being upgraded. Energy-saving windows were being 
installed. Leaky roofs were being fixed. Faulty boilers 


were being replaced. It does not take a rocket scientist’ dl : 
is just as well—“to realize that these are necessary requil| 
ments in order to maintain a building and that somebo 
has to foot the bill. You cannot just expect maintenan)| 
work to continue without allowance for it. | 

“The NDP’s proposed amendment intends to stop th| 
retroactively. Furthermore, it even proposed to penali 
landlords who recently undertook renovations and al 
prevent landlords from renovating in the future by maki 
it financially impossible. This policy must be stopped. It 
most definitely not in the best interests of tenants. Wheth; 
they believe it or not, in the long run it will convert dece| 
living facilities into slums. This is truly a case where 
landlords are being shafted and discriminated against, 1 i 
the tenants. \ 

“IT have no quarrels with my tenants. Tenants are 1 
clients and they deserve the best treatment I can possitj, 
provide for them. Your policies will not allow me to do 4) 
In short, your policies are saying that I must subsidize 1) 
tenants and that I have no right to any profits, furtherm 
that I have no right to protect a life’s savings investme 
from deterioration since I cannot claim expenses for resi 
ration. I cannot comprehend why any government wot 
want to pursue such a destructive policy. We all lose in tl 
scenario. 

“In conclusion, my request is very simple: either 
current legislation be left as is or the newly proposed Bi 
allow for necessary restoration and renovation expens), 
Thank you for allowing me to voice my concerns. Di 
Cultraro.” | 


dards.” Well, that is rather bizarre. We have legislati 
before us that will remove the right the government #! 
knowledges is necessary and will have it in its perma) 
legislation. 


“Okay, do not worry, we are going to put it into perman 

legislation.” But in the meantime we have people who pi} 
for renovations who are being told retroactively, “No, yi 
can’t have the money.” That is absolutely rubbish, the iq 
that we are going to take away this right for two yearsi} 
right which will bankrupt people retroactively, will ta) 
away from people like this gentleman their pension full 
He has not made any profit in the seven years he 
owned the building. I know the knee-jerk answer of 
NDP is, “Oh, he made a bad deal when he bought 4) 
building,” and yet when they consider that the value!) 
apartment buildings has not kept track with inflation, hy | 
can they— | 


Hon Mr Pouliot: Come on, read the— 


Mr Turnbull: There is a gentleman across the floo 
the NDP, a minister saying, “Come on.” Well, I will cot) 
on. The Ministry of Housing presented the statistics whi 
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ed they did not keep up with it. Do they not read their 
a briefs? 
‘Hon Mr Hampton: What’s this, a one-way train? 
Hon Mr Pouliot: It’s already left the station. 


Mr Turnbull: When they contradict their dogma, I 
ss not. 

A reasonable person will ask why. The only answer is 
| the NDP made a promise to the tenants that they 
ld not have to pay for capital expenditures, a promise 
‘igned to buy their vote. Do they remember the agenda 
power? 

‘Simple, just one increase per year based on inflation, 
fning more, very simple. Now we are told, “Well, maybe 
‘n’t so simple, but we will fix it in the permanent legis- 
on,” while the people go bankrupt in the meantime. 

I am most concerned to see landlords going bankrupt, 
ll landlords, because what happens is that you harm 
tenants. If any of the members have ever seen an apart- 
it building which is under power of sale, they will 
|w things do not get done. It is absolutely crazy and it 


'no reality, no sense of reality for economics. 
Interjection. 

r Turnbull: I am sorry, I have to say as a new mem- 
‘of the Legislature and somebody who has not been 
ped in the Conservative Party for a long time—I do 
eve in the political values of the Conservative Party— 
| I did give credit beforehand to the New Democrats, 
I thought there was decency in them and honesty and I 
ight that the Agenda for People was— 


Interjection. 
r Turnbull: I was very, very naive, and we can see 


n several of the letters from NDP supporters that they 
e fooled too. 


Mr Chiarelli: Peter Kormos was fooled. 


Mr Turnbull: Yes, he was certainly fooled. 

I want to talk about financial loss. Given the fact that, 
| said before, the original rent control legislation was 
ight in in the 1970s and it was a two-year temporary 
slation in reaction to the fact that we had a sudden 
|p in rental rates, an unusually high jump. It was con- 
ired necessary for temporary legislation, it was recog- 
+d that if you were making a loss you had to have some 
of redressing that, so there was an allowance that at 
irate of 5% per year, up to a maximum of five years you 
Id get that back so it was possible to calculate when 
| Could break even. 

(As an expert on commercial real estate, I have to tell 
bers that you do not get any commercial real estate 
| makes any sense in the first one, two or three years. 
i only tend to break even around year five. So these 
(ple were not foolish and not buying at the wrong rate 
’m they were buying buildings. In order for the normal 
iket to perform, you have fluctuations and you have to 
I: it, and it may take a little longer to get your invest- 
it back or a little shorter, depending on how the rents 
‘But when you control a market and you say, “We’re 
Ag to control it based upon a certain number,” a number 
Ich we now know has significantly underperformed in- 


flation on the average over the years that it has been in 
effect— 
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Mr Mammoliti: You can’t get rich. 

Mr Turnbull: You certainly cannot get rich. 

But why do people buy apartment buildings? The real- 
ity is most apartment buildings in this province are owned 
by small landlords who have one building. 

Hon Mr Pouliot: Tridel, Bramalea. 


Mr Turnbull: You see, across the floor we have a 
minister once again shouting the names of a couple of 
large developers which, I am given to believe, are support- 
ers of the Liberal Party, certainly not the Conservatives. 
But what he ignores is the fact that the majority of build- 
ings are owned by small landlords. 

To a great extent, they are ethnic people who came 
here and had a belief in property. They had lost property in 
Europe or in Asia, things had gone badly for them and they 
came here. They believed that they would secure their fu- 
ture by putting their small nest egg into a small building. 
And the vast majority of landlords, the vast majority, own 
one building with less than six units. These are not the 
Reichmanns, these are not the Tridels, these are not the 
Bramaleas. These are the people who have put their life 
savings in and they are typically people who do not have a 
pension fund. Sometimes they do have a pension fund 
because maybe they are unionists. In fact, we heard from 
several unionists, people who said that not only did they 
work at their union job, but then as well as that they went 
out and they worked in the evenings to make extra money 
so that they could pay the mortgage because they believed 
in securing their future. Now their future looks very, very 
dim, and this piece of legislation is going to take away 
their ability ever to get into the black. 

When you buy a building, you do a calculation and you 
do a five-year projection, and it is based upon the amount 
that you can charge back. It is only 5% of the gross income 
per year that you are allowed for financial loss, up to a 
maximum of five years. By the time you compound that 
out, it is about 30% over the five-year period. 

I would suggest to the minister that given the fact that 
all other costs go up in line with the guidelines that are set 
out by the ministry each year, so that 5% per year for five 
years is the only way in which you increase the value of 
the building, it is not something despicable and it is not 
something that some great capitalist has thought of. It is 
just the fact that in order to keep up with inflation, you 
value an apartment building based upon its income. 

Mr Chiarelli: The minister as usual is not listening. 

Mr Turnbull: The minister as usual, as the member 
points out, is not listening. It is a great shame. We have 
found this on many occasions. Oh, the minister finds it is 
very funny—he is smiling now—that small landlords are 
going to go bankrupt. I think this is so despicable and I 
have raised this at the committee hearings, that here we 
have a situation where we get such short shrift. The land- 
lords who want to be heard about the most sweeping retro- 
active legislation are being ignored. They are being told, 
“No, you cannot have access to these committee meetings.” 
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We had three weeks of public hearings about retroac- 
tive legislation. What is the hurry? If it is retroactive, it is 
absolutely ludicrous. There is no harm and yet at the same 
time the minister is saying: “Oh, don’t worry about the 
problems and the mistakes we made in Bill 4. We’ll fix it 
in the permanent legislation.” While he is traipsing around 
the province, he will not allow any members from the 
committee on general government to go on those sojourns 
and speak to people who are interested in the permanent 
legislation. There is a committee set up to study this legis- 
lation and yet we are being told that no, the government 
will spend the taxpayers’ money to have only the govern- 
ment minister and his coterie of anointed go with him and 
sell the message. He has spent $500,000 of taxpayers’ 
money to send out to the tenants of this province this paper 
and yet we are told that a member of the opposition was 
barred from entering these public hearings. This is open 
government, or the death of open government. 

Unless you have the allowance of financial loss at least 
retroactively recognized—that means the people who 
bought buildings before the NDP were elected, and these 
people were acting within the framework of the law—you 
will drive them also into bankruptcy. 

I am absolutely staggered at the number of times that I 
talk about bankruptcy and I look across at the NDP 
benches and the people are in stitches. They think it is so 
hilarious. This is people’s life savings. It is absolutely dis- 
graceful. It is estimated that 3,000 landlords are in danger 
of bankruptcy. You cannot retroactively legislate that they 
are unbankrupt. 

There was a clause in Bill 51 about chronically de- 
pressed rents. It was never enacted and it was always un- 
derstood that it would be enacted after the backlog of rent 
control issues was cleared up. It was estimated by the pre- 
vious Minister of Housing that they would in fact start to 
bring in a “chronically depressed rent” clause at the begin- 
ning of this year. That, of course, has been ignored. The 
Conservatives brought forward a motion to have that en- 
acted, but that was voted down by the NDP. We have cases 
where people are paying $40 a month in rent. When you 
pay $40 a month in rent and you get a guideline increase, 
what are you going to do to replace the roof? Are you going 
to replace it one shingle at a time? It is utterly ludicrous. 


Hon Mr Pouliot: What is the average in Toronto? 
What is the average rent in Toronto compared to other 
Canadian cities? 


Mr Turnbull: The average rent across the province? 
That is a very interesting point. The average rent across the 
province for households—I do not have the number off- 
hand for Toronto, but across the province it is 17% of 
household income. This is very curious. It is very curious 
that the very government that in the last election said it 
was going to bring in legislation to have mortgages at 
10.5%, that said: “It’s simple. Don’t worry. It won’t cost 
the taxpayers any money. We will just borrow at the rate 
that governments borrow at and we will fix it’—but of 
course that is another one of the election promises which 
are just going up in air. 
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The Deputy Speaker: Order. Make sure that you a 
dress your remarks to the Chair. This is not the committ 
of the whole House. Just address your remarks to 
Chair. 


Mr Turnbull: Mr Speaker, I would like to turn now} 
the subject of retroactivity. I must say, Mr Speaker, it ix 
much pleasanter view to look towards you on the thro| 
than across at the other side. | 

With respect to retroactivity, landlords obeyed the le 
In order to file an application for a rent increase, you 
to have substantially done all of the work, and when t 
went to file this, they were told that, no, it did not ma 
that they had, in fact, done the work and paid for it, th 
were not going to get the money. So landlords obeyed { 
law. They relied on present legislation to make busin 
decisions. Some even received binding orders from 4 
government stating rent increases to which they are e1 
tled. They are now told the rules have changed after |) 
fact. 


partners together own a 20-unit building at 22 Robina Ajj 
nue in Toronto. A carpenter by trade, Mr Pemberton v 
well aware of the need for major work in this 75-year- 
building. So was the Ontario government, which provi¢ 
assistance under the low-rise rehabilitation program for | 
required renovations. 

Because Joe and his partners are working people yj 
had to borrow against their own homes to raise the moi, 


increased rents. A conditional order was obtained in Jy, 
1990 for a 25% increase effective January 1991. The ny 
rents for the renovated units would be still affordal), 
ranging from $440 to $595 per month. 

With his order from the government in hand, 4 
Pemberton mortgaged his house and completed the w | 


elected until three months after he obtained his rulit, 
change the rules on him. He and his partners are j 
trying to cope with a $4,000-a-month carrying cost for if 
investment, solely because of this government’s rever) 
There are approximately 50 other landlords who also Ji, 
conditional orders who are in the same situation as | 
Pemberton. ) 

Many small landlords face dire financial circu 
stances; 9,000 units presently operate at a loss. Do t! 
declare personal bankruptcy? I have had a lot of phi 
calls from landlords asking, “What do we do, do we }} 
clare bankruptcy,” and I am saying, “Hold on, let’s sell, 
we can improve things.” We have not been able to impri 
things. Do they find additional employment? Do t! 
move home, to their home with their parents? Do they g 
up their own home? How can we tell people what t 
should do? This is outrageous legislation, as I said befo: 

Is the bill so unfair that it is unconstitutional? Ther . 
a court challenge coming, and one of the pre-eminent i 
firms in Metro Toronto specializing in landlord and terl) 
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| 
) 
| 
(lation has suggested that, yes, it is unconstitutional. 
asked the minister to refer the question of the constitu- 
lity to the courts. He refused to. We asked for the 
| opinion which the minister had obtained prior to 
ging in this legislation, paid for by the taxpayers of 
jario—and I would suggest landlords are taxpayers, so 
¢ have paid in part for this legal opinion—yet he re- 
s to release it. We have in fact served the minister with 
wrder under the freedom-of-information act requesting 
; the legal opinion be made available, and to date we 
not got an answer from it. 
The whole question of rental housing is something 
ch is so important. We know from the deposition that 
aad from Mr Thom, who conducted a very extensive 
vy of rental housing in the 1980s, and in fact the On- 
i) government spent $3 million on producing that re- 
|, When the Liberals came into government, they never 
'd him to come and report back his findings, and he 
somewhat surprised at that, to say the least. But when 
‘ame before the committee he told us the fact that 30% 
‘ll tenants cannot afford the rent they are paying now. 
‘jot talk about rent increases, do not talk about control- 
| it; they cannot afford the rent they are paying now, 
‘indeed I have had tenants come into my constituency 
ie who are in the difficulty that they are so hard up. 
The Progressive Conservative Party has consistently 
cated shelter allowances so that we target those peo- 
twho are in the most need so that they can have afford- 
housing. We have got to take away the ravages of 
; rental legislation which discourages landlords from 
ping the buildings in good repair and also encourages 
ealthy to stay in rent-controlled apartments. 
will give members the example of somebody living in 
edale. This story is about four years old, but I know it 
le well. The landlord applied for a 15% rental increase, 
jin point of fact when the landlord applied for it, it was 
+w landlord and 5% of the rental increase was with 


y 


The tenant who complained first about the 15% rental 
lease paid at the time, for a two-bedroom apartment in 
best part of southern Rosedale, for a two-bedroom 
tment with three parking spaces, $550 a month. At the 
‘kends he went to his cottage in the Muskokas. In the 
ige, his rent-controlled garage spaces, he had three 
i. He had a new Mercedes-Benz; he had a new 
Kswagen Rabbit convertible, also not an inexpensive 
sand he had a DeLorean under carefully tailored wrap 
jeep it in pristine condition. And he was complaining 
lit a 15% rental increase. At $550 a month, by the way, 
jincluded his hydro and his heat and his taxes. The only 
ig he had on top of that was his telephone bill. 

Now is this truly what we want to do with rent con- 
6? Do we need to protect people like that? I think not. I 
k what we have to do is protect the most needy in 
ety, and there are needy, and every one of us legislators 
sin our constituency office truly needy people every 
| These are the people we should be concentrating on, 
Jon the shotgun approach, which does not work and 


leads to deteriorating buildings and the most needy are 
forced into higher-rent locations. They do not get the low- 
rent locations. 

In concluding, I just want to say that it is our opinion 
that this should go back to the committee for further study 
so that the people who wish to be heard could be heard and 
we can have a more timely opportunity to study reasonable 
alternatives. These are not reasonable alternatives and we 
do not believe that it should be brought before the House. 


The Deputy Speaker: Are there any other members 
who wish to participate in this debate? Shall the report be 
received and adopted? 


Some hon members: No. 
The Deputy Speaker: Agreed? 
Some hon members: No. 
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The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 

“Pursuant to standing order 27(g), I request that the 
vote on the motion for adoption of the report of the stand- 
ing committee on general government on Bill 4, An Act to 
amend the Residential Rent Regulation Act, 1986, be de- 
ferred until 5:45 pm on Wednesday 20 March 1991. Mike 
Cooper, deputy government whip.” 


Mr Eves: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I have no 
problem with the request that has been made, except that I 
would point out, did you say the deputy government whip? 
The request may be made by the chief whip of a recog- 
nized party. The chief whip is sitting right there. 


Hon Miss Martel: It was not sure the chief whip 
could get to the building on time, so we appointed the 
member for Kitchener-Wilmot as the acting government 
whip, and I think on your piece of paper, Mr Speaker, that 
is how it is signed and authorized. 


The Deputy Speaker: I agree, and also it is a question 
of technicality. She happens to be here at this time, but her 
intention was not to be here and the chief government 
whip was the member for Kitchener-Wilmot. So I respect 
the presentation. 


Hon Miss Martel: I might at this time ask for unani- 
mous consent that this House might deal with the debate 
on the orders for concurrence. I would also ask unanimous 
consent of the House to allow questions and comments 
during the debate on concurrence in estimates. 


Agreed to. 


CONCURRENCE IN SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 

Hon Mr Laughren: I shall be very brief in my re- 
marks because I know that other members may want to 
engage in the debate, not just on this ministry’s concur- 
rences but others as well. 

It has been a difficult year in the province of Ontario. I 
of course came late to the problem, not until October, but I 
can tell members that it is making the task quite difficult. 
At the same time, it is a challenge and we must face the 
recession and all the problems attached to it with a degree 
of optimism. We are not in a recession that is going to last 
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for ever. We are into one that we think will turn around 
later in this year. 

I would not be so bold as to blame all our problems on 
the federal government and its wrongheaded policies, but 
at the same time I think all members would agree that the 
very high interest rates that the federal government has 
insisted on having in this country for the last couple of 
years have really done a lot of damage to the Ontario 
economy. As the manufacturing heartland of this country, 
Ontario has been hardest hit in this recession. I think it 
would be unfair to blame either the previous government 
or this one for the recession. I think that that is not appro- 
priate. At the same time, I do think we have to take a very 
hardheaded look at what federal government monetary 
policy has done to the province of Ontario. 

I have met with virtually no one in all the pre-budget 
consultations who did not agree that the high interest rate 
policy was doing damage to Ontario. I say “almost all” 
because there were people who agreed that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the federal government be preoccu- 
pied with high interest rates and maintain them that way. 

Yesterday in this assembly I announced that the deficit 
for this fiscal year ending 31 March was now going to be 
$3 billion, whereas we had been anticipating and hoping 
that we could hold it at $2.5 billion. That obviously now is 
not the case and it is not difficult to analyse that problem. 
Our revenues have been down dramatically from major 
sources of revenue; namely, the corporate income tax, re- 
tail sales tax and land transfer tax. Those revenues have 
been down very substantially in this fiscal year and we are 
not expecting a dramatic turnaround in those revenues for 
the balance of this year either. So it is not a mystery as to 
how we got into this situation. 

There were some numbers that we inherited that I did 
not like, but at the same time they do not account for the 
majority of the $10-billion—sorry, the $3-billion deficit 
that we are having this fiscal year. 


Mr Nixon: I hope that 10 was not Freudian either. 


Hon Mr Laughren: No, it was not. The $3-billion 
deficit for this year is primarily because of falling revenues 
and a dramatic increase in welfare case loads. I continue to 
be amazed and not very happy about the increased welfare 
case loads. At the same time I try to make sure that I do 
not look at them simply as someone who is trying to come 
up with a bottom-line figure, but rather to keep in mind the 
misery that is attached to welfare case loads; that it is not 
simply that it creates a problem for us as we do budgeting 
but rather that it means that there are a lot of problems out 
there in the province of Ontario. 

We know as well that just in the last 12 months the job 
losses or the increase in unemployment has been 260,000. 
That is a truly dramatic increase in unemployment and it 
truly is an unprecedented increase in unemployment. We 
know, or at least we hope, that it is going to turn around 
later this year. Forecasters are of mixed minds about 
whether it is going to turn around in the summer, late 
summer or early fall, but virtually all forecasters are pre- 
dicting a turnaround before the end of this year, and that 
includes the forecasters in the Ministry of Treasury and 


Economics. And of course we know what an astute grou 
they are. 

But the other forecasters out there as well are predic 
ing that things are going to turn around. We tried, when 
realized we were in a recession, to do something. I kno 
that for the official opposition we did not do enough; fi 
the third party, I suspect they believe we did too much, § 


going to solve all the problems. We would like to do a |} 
more, but the $700 million will at least make a contribution, 

We had some particular criteria on the allocation 
funds for that $700-million package. First of all, it had) 
be capital works. We did not want to put in place prograi 
expenditures that would become annualized over the yea 
to come, so we are quite particular about that, about) 


to increase access for the disabled and of-course 
wanted to help all of our public institutions out there b 


just now but when the recession is over as well. ) 

So we think that we did the right thing with the $70) 
million package. We have asked the school boards aij 
municipalities to help in the program. I might add we al 
asked the federal government to help in the program andj, 
declined, without thanks, to participate in our anti-rece 
sion package. As a matter of fact, if anything, they ha‘ 
made it worse with what they have done to us in the 
federal budget. 


1740 
Mr Stockwell: Terrible, terrible. 


they think that cutting back transfer payments to the pro 
ince is the right thing, which simply transfers the feder 
debt to the provinces, then they have got a strange view | 
public policymaking in this country. At a time when vj! 
should be trying to strengthen the regions of this count) 
for all sorts of constitutional and economic reasons, I fir|! 
it deplorable that the federal government moves in tl} 


lic policy. 

Mrs Cunningham: That is almost as bad as you cut | 
ing back to the municipalities, Floyd. | 

Hon Mr Laughren: I want to tell the member th| 
solution would be the same as if we in this province d 
cided that— 

Mrs Cunningham: You pass yours to the municips 
ity. There is no easy solution. You can’t keep playing th | 
game, Floyd. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Well, if the— 
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rs Cunningham: Get rid of the debt so nobody has 
ay these bills. That’s what you have to do. Get rid of it. 


The Deputy Speaker: Order. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Transferring the debt from the 
pral level to the provincial level does not solve any 
ylem. That is perverse public policy. If we wanted to do 
it the federal government had done, we would have 
to our partners out there, the school boards and the 
hicipalities, “We are going to cut our grants to you this 
'.” We did not say that. 

We see the school boards, the municipalities, the hospi- 
as our partners in the public life of Ontario, and we 
Je transfer announcements that were substantial and 
will help them maintain their commitment to their 
5tituencies. We intend to honour that commitment that 
made in the major transfers announcement. We are not 
ng to do what the federal government is doing to the 
vinces. We are determined not to do that. 

{can understand the angst of the third party. After all, 
have to defend what their cousins in Ottawa do. At 
same time I think they should be fairminded and ac- 
iwledge the fact that what the federal government has 
e to the province is not helpful to us as we attempt to 
se public policy in this province. It has been very, very 
inful. Whether you are talking about the cap on the 
ada assistance plan payments or the restrictions on the 
blished programs financing, it has been very harmful 
ne province of Ontario as we attempt to manage our 
irs in the middle of a recession. 


Mr B. Murdoch: Get on with the speech. Come on. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I am telling you, Mr Speaker, it 
fficult with the interjections. 


Mr Tilson: We have heard the “blame the feds” 
:ch before. Get on to your policies. 


Mr B. Murdoch: What about your policies? Don’t 
ry about the feds. 


The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. Minister. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I can recall that when I was in 
dsition and concurrences were on, I always felt that 
were very important and always refrained from inter- 
ng. The members opposite have a short memory. They 
lot remember that I refrained from interjecting during 
Durrences. 

Another move we took that was quite deliberate to 
) more money in the pockets of taxpayers, we decided 
to impose our retail sales tax on top of the GST. If we 
done that, it would have meant $500 million roughly, a 
: less this year because of decreased economic activity, 
almost $500 million that would have flowed to the 
Olidated revenue fund, but we made a determination 
(0 do that. 

(do want to leave time for responses from members 
site, so I will stop talking but simply say to members 
site that they should not despair because we are in a 
sion. We know that there are some signals out there 
the recession is going to come to an end and we think 


this year. We see increased activity on the stock markets, 
we see increased real estate sales and we see a lowering of 
interest rates at the federal level, although not as much as 
we would like to see. But those are three signals we think 
that give us encouragement that the recession is going to 
come to an end later this year. 

We are going to make sure, as we prepare for the 1991- 
92 budget, that we are prepared for the recovery because 
we know that there is a restructuring going on out there 
underneath us as we speak, and we are very concerned that 
we are well placed to take advantage of that restructuring 
as the recovery occurs. 


Mr Daigeler: The Treasurer, who is otherwise a very 
likeable fellow, at least when he was on this side of the 
House, is talking in very caring terms about the economy 
of this province, and we are certainly appreciative of this. 
After all, we are expecting this from the Treasurer. How- 
ever, we would have expected the Treasurer at least to 
show enough courtesy to the standing committee on esti- 
mates that he has shown to the House today and appear 
and fully defend his Treasury programs at the standing 
committee on estimates, not to appear for only a few hours 
and then for inexplicable reasons not be there again. 


I think the minister has shown that he can certainly 
defend his positions, and it is totally unexplainable why he 
should not have shown up at the standing committee on 
estimates itself to show his concern in front of the repre- 
sentatives of the two opposition parties. It is shameful for a 
member who has been in this House for a long time and 
who was talking earlier on about the traditions of this 
House and how he has presented himself in opposition that 
the first time he had a chance to come to the standing 
committee on estimates and to defend and represent his 
views on the very urgent problems in this province, he did 
not take the time to come to us and speak with us and 
speak to all the people of the province, through the com- 
mittee, about the serious problems that we are facing and 
what he is planning to do about them. 


While we respect the Treasurer in his ability to manage 
the finances of this province, he is off to a very, very poor 
start, I must say, when it comes to the legislative process, 
to the credibility and the integrity of this House, by not 
coming, as all other ministers have done, and representing 
for the full seven hours his ministry estimates at the com- 
mittee meeting. 


Mr Kwinter: I listened with interest to the Treasurer 
and I just would like to question him about a couple of 
things. When he appeared before the standing committee 
on finance and economic affairs, he appeared with his offi- 
cials and he gave us an overview of where he thought the 
economy was going to be this year. 

When we questioned him, he gave us assurances that 
yes, these were figures that were accurate, they had done 
all of their homework, everything was exactly as he had 
predicted and in fact, because of windfall revenues, he was 
going to be able to keep the deficit this year at $2.5 billion. 
It was only five or six weeks ago that that was the figure. 
His officials sat there and said: “Yes, absolutely, we’ve 
done all of our numbers, we’ve checked them. We’re 
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going to be at $2.5 billion and you can virtually take that to 
the bank and count on it.” Now six weeks have gone by 
and the other day the Treasurer stood in his place and said 
that in effect the economy is not performing as well as it 
did and we are going to have a deficit of $3 billion. 

I think there is sort of an illusion. When he says $2.5 
billion or $3 billion, it does not make too much difference, 
but he is talking percentagewise. He is going from $2.5 
billion to $3 billion in a matter of weeks and, as a result, I 
think we are at serious risk that all of the other projections 
that they have made are also no longer valid. I hope that 
when the Treasurer is taking a look at his projections and 
when he brings down his budget, he will really try to make 
sure that there is some validity to what he is talking about. 


Mr Nixon: I am glad to have a chance for a few mo- 
ments to comment to the Treasurer, because he was patting 
himself on the back that, unlike the federal Conservatives, 
he had in fact increased his grants to school boards. In 
absolute terms I am sure that is right, but the increase was 
not as much as it was last year when he castigated the 
former Treasurer for not being generous enough to assist 
the school boards. 

As a matter of fact, his political allies, the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, said that the inad- 
equacies of our increase amounted to child neglect, one of 
the stupidest and most nefarious charges that I have ever 
seen in print. Actually, I understand now that the OSSTF is 
so disillusioned with the Treasurer and his colleagues that 
they have started to phone Liberals again and they realize 
that their only hope is for us to be restored to office so that 
we can begin the improvement in the financing of educa- 
tion. But the honourable Treasurer, which is surely a part 
of the policy of the New Democratic Party, has not only 
not moved towards fulfilling the 60% of the cost of educa- 
tion promise solemnly made by his leader the Premier and 
his colleagues, but in fact his transfers have amounted to a 
reduction in the percentage share paid by the government 
of Ontario in those overall costs. 


1750 

The honourable member, who has been around here a 
long time—some say too long; not I—will well remember 
that in our first year of office we actually reversed this 
terrible trend and the percentage paid by the government 
of Ontario increased during our first year of office. Per- 
haps he could apprise us of what happened after that, but 
that is his prerogative. 


Mr Stockwell: There are a couple of concerns that I 
would like to express after the Treasurer outlined his state- 
ment. There are only really two ways to deal with this 
particular dilemma, being the recession that this province 
finds itself in. Some would suggest the spending approach, 
to spend your way out of the recession, is the most appro- 
priate route to go. This party, frankly, disagrees with that 
approach. We disagree with it today and when the Trea- 
surer announces his budget some time next month, poten- 
tially, we will disagree with it at that time too. There is no 
chance that we will agree to seeing this province go $7 
billion, $8 billion, $9 billion or $10 billion into debt. 


It is a consistent theme that we have offered to tt! 
people of Ontario and if the Treasurer is suggesting to mij 
to the people in this province and the federal governme 
that the best way to resolve the recession is to try an| 
spend his way out, it is foolhardy, very, very foolhardy. Hi 
will not make a blip in the economy of Ontario with th 
moneys that he is speaking about. He will have the moj) 
eys reach the public long after the recession is in fact ove); 
including his $700-million capital improvement fund th 
will not be meeting the public’ s needs until after the sun 


ning out of this recession. i 

If he is expecting us, after that lecture, to start defeni| 
ing a program that calls for debt in the magnitude of tl!) 
numbers that he is talking about, he is dead wrong. And!) 
the Liberals want to stand up and compare their Visa b' 
for five years, which was $10 billion in debt, and the 20) 
ernment thinks it is successful because it can outsper | 
them, they are fooling themselves and the people and v 
will never support that kind of spending in this provine} 


Thank you. | 
Hon Mr Laughren: | must be brief in my — 
The member for Nepean—I was unhappy with what || 
had to say, because I tried very hard to spend as much tin 
at the estimates committee as I could and I actually had i 
agreement with the Chair of the committee to attend in tl 
hours I did, so I think that the member is being a bit unfail, 
The member also talked about our revenues. Som 
body asked about the revenues being down; oh, the mer, 
ber for Wilson Heights, about the fact that I had indicat 
our deficit was going to be $2.5 billion and one reason W), 
that our income tax payments from the federal governme | 
were higher than we thought they would be and that w 
true. Without those, the deficit would have even bei 
higher. There is no question about that, but following thi} 
while we were speaking at that estimates committee, t 
numbers are still rolling in on both the welfare case loa} 
plus the corporation income tax, retail sales tax, land trari} 
fer tax and quite frankly that is simply what happene? 
There was nothing mysterious about it: The recession w 
much deeper than anybody thought it was going to be. 
one predicted the drop in employment that we heard abc} 
two weeks ago. Nobody predicted that. That was a tru) 
remarkable increase in unemployment. 
The leader of the official opposition commented a 
a remark that we did not spend enough money, I gather, 
our transfer payments. If you compare what every oth) 
jurisdiction is doing in this country in the middle of tli/ 
recession, we were more than generous and I think that ol} 
partners out there, including the school boards, are vel} 
appreciative of the fact that despite the middle of a rece} 
sion, despite a climbing deficit, we were able to give the!) 
as substantial transfers as we did in fact do. | 
I am sorry, I wish I had more time to respond to ty| 
member for Etobicoke West. || 
Mr Beer: It is a pleasure for me to begin some #*} 
marks this afternoon, and particularly to flow on frd) 
what the Treasurer has just been discussing. 
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As we look at the estimates of Treasury and particu- 
' because the Treasurer has chosen to talk about the 
isfer payments, and because the former Treasurer and 
¥ of the opposition has noted, I think, some very sa- 
': facts that we need to bring forward to the Treasurer, it 
sthaps the place to begin a discussion of the whole area 
ducational financing and funding and what it is the 
vent government is doing or, more appropriately, is not 


ug. 

Ane of the things that was always interesting, when we 
(> over there and you were over here, was the way in 
[ch you would simply say: “Look, you cannot blame 
»ody else for your problems. What we are interested in 
hat are you doing.” So I think it is not at all surprising 
as we listen to the various things you say about the 
ral government, we understand that, we accept that, 
probably said many of those things ourselves. 

None the less, in a real sense, a government is known 
he financial decisions that it makes, and what has been 
lear since you assumed government in October is that 
ie area of education and the funding of education, it is 
Ja priority and has clearly been placed on the back 
er. 

There are a number of things that I think we can look 
hich address that very specifically in terms of percent- 
', in terms of the actual programs that you are doing, 
iI also want to offer to the Treasurer some advice, 
ich I hope he will consider in the normal fashion, that 
's with his commission, this tax commission, the New 
iocrat tax commission that was set up. It has another 
e in some circles, but I think here we see it as the New 
fiocratic Party tax commission. 

‘n terms of what many of us have been saying in this 
(se over the last year, everybody agrees that there is a 
41 to look in a more fundamental way at the tax system, 
)I think on that we can all agree. If the tax commission 
come up with some useful proposals, that is fine too. 
iwhere we have to indicate very clearly our concern is 
'y in terms of the time frame of that particular commis- 
and my understanding is, and the minister can correct 
if I am wrong, that the first meeting of the commis- 
ters is going to take place some time this week. 

im are a number of areas where there may be some 


sific kinds of recommendations that one wants to 
e, but I think particularly in the area of educational 
ling there has to be some way of fast-tracking our 
ty to deal with the various problems that are out there. 
yuld want to say to the Treasurer that I think a good 
e to start, and a document that I hope he would give to 
‘ax commission, is the third report of the select com- 
ze on education. That particular committee had, of 
se, representatives from all of the three parties. They 
t an extensive time carrying out hearings and looking 
laspects of the whole financing system for education. 


2 their report—and I think it is interesting to note and 


ortant to note that they brought in a unanimous report, 

Inembers agreeing with some 34 recommendations, 
y of which dealt in a very specific sense with how we 
i go about changing the model that we have for edu- 
nal financing. 


The reason I think it is important to note those recom- 
mendations and note the work of the committee is simply 
that a lot of very recent work has been done by a legisla- 
tive body which, I think, can speed up, of you like, the 
work that the tax commission will be doing in a number of 
different areas. 

If the minister looks—and in the short time left this 
afternoon I would like to read to you one of the recom- 
mendations that is made. Recommendation 3—again a 
unanimous report, and some very prominent New Demo- 
crats, as the minister will know, were on that committee: 

There are three points. 

“The ministry should consult with the key partners in 
education as soon as possible in order to determine a clear 
and understandable mode of calculating the cost of provid- 
ing the education services mandated in the Education 
Act and identifying the basic components of recognized 
expenditure; 

“develop a rational means of updating these cost calcu- 
lations and ceiling determinations; and 

“complete the development of these calculations by 30 
August 1990.” 

This report came out in January of last year so it would 
not be difficult, using a system devised by all three parties, 
for that tax commission to come up with proposals by 
August or September of this year. Mr Speaker, I would like 
to go on at some length on some of these, but I note that 
the clock is fast approaching 6, if indeed it has not, and so 
I wonder if I might thereby adjourn the debate at this time. 
1800 


The Deputy Speaker: Pursuant to standing order 33, 
the question that this House do now adjourn is deemed to 
have been made. 


MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


The Deputy Speaker: The member for Ottawa- 
Rideau has given notice of dissatisfaction with the answer 
to a question given today by the Minister of Revenue. The 
member has up to five minutes to debate the matter and the 
minister may reply for up to five minutes. 

Mrs Y. O’Neill: I am concerned that the Minister of 
Revenue seemed to be confused by the facts I presented 
earlier this afternoon regarding her meeting with NDP mu- 
nicipal politicians in February of this year. It is for this 
reason that I have asked for this opportunity for the minis- 
ter to provide a direct answer to the concerns I have raised. 

In presenting my comments this evening, I will try 
again to outline the chronology of events in which the 
Minister of Revenue was involved. I will try to clarify that 
we are all aware there have been a number of meetings 
regarding market value assessment over the years. Our 
concern is with the fact that there was one specific meeting 
where there was significant discussion and where invita- 
tions were limited to NDP supporters. 

In her response this afternoon, the minister raised the 
issue of meetings offered to members of the Legislature. 
These meetings are not the meetings I am talking about. 
This afternoon the minister’s availability to meet with 
MPPs or indeed to provide resources for briefing were not 
at question. My question dealt instead with the minister’s 
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decision to hold what some elected Toronto officials con- 
sider a very high-level meeting, but the representation was 
selective. The representation of municipal government 
members, all NDP supporters, was the restriction. 

I want to let the minister know that I am very aware 
that earlier in the year she did meet with a Metro delega- 
tion which included Chairman Tonks, and with a city of 
Toronto delegation which included Mayor Eggleton. The 
reports I have heard from these meetings indicate that the 
minister listened to the presentations, but did not have a lot 
of time to deal with real issues. 

I want to make it clear to the minister that I am raising 
these concerns on behalf of a number of municipal politi- 
cians across Metro and the city of Toronto who were very 
upset with the minister’s action. My concern is that there 
was another meeting, an unannounced meeting which the 
public at large, and indeed many elected councillors, were 
not aware of until it was revealed to them in the press. 

My question to the minister this afternoon dealt specif- 
ically, I repeat, specifically, with her decision to invite a 
select group of Metro area municipal politicians to an un- 
publicized meeting, a preferential-access meeting, to talk 
about market value assessment. 

When he found out about the meeting, Michael Walker 
of the city of Toronto council said, “I’d like to know what 
secret arrangements they are cooking up behind closed 
doors.” As he was one of the duly elected municipal repre- 
sentatives excluded from the meeting, Mr Walker was very 
concerned about what was discussed at the meeting when 
he said, “We have the right to question whether they are 
being brought into line by their party colleagues at 
Queen’s Park.” 

The mayor of the city of Toronto is also quite con- 
cerned and feels that municipal politicians were unfairly 
excluded from this specific meeting. “I cannot recall, in all 
my times as mayor, there ever being a meeting called on 
an issue of municipal interest where only people of the 
same political stripe were invited.” I want to reiterate that 
these concerns stem from a specific meeting that the min- 
ister had with municipal NDP supporters, not from any 
meetings which may or may not have attempted to be 
arranged with members of this Legislature. 

I want to remind the minister of the Premier’s remarks 
on 20 December 1990, on which the Premier said, “The 
Leader of the Opposition has said that what concerns him 
is the sense that one party is being favoured over another.” 
That is exactly the perception, and in this business percep- 
tion is reality. That is exactly the problem I discussed with 
the two ministers this morning in our conversation. That is 
exactly the business that has troubled me. It is something I 
do not want to see repeated. It is something I regard as a 
mistake. 

So I place my question again to the minister, which I 
hope she will finally address this evening, whether she 
does not agree that her meeting with NDP supporters on 
market value assessment sends a clear signal of political 
favouritism on a very important issue, and indeed destroys 
partnerships between municipalities and this provincial 
Legislature. 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I would just like to add th, 
the meeting the member is talking about did not just ij) 
clude municipal people. I would like to make that ve 
clear from the beginning. There were other people ther 
that is correct. | 

The member for Ottawa-Rideau is complaining about] 
so-called secret meeting. She is under the mistaken in 
pression that there was any one meeting about Toronte, 
assessment where anything was decided. That decisig 
will take place in cabinet. That is a privilege that cabin) 
ministers have and I will be bringing that information \, 
them after I have met with several people and delegations: 

There have been many meetings on many differe) 
dates and times and nothing has been decided in any | 
them. I have held meetings with many interested peor 
and groups to hear their views on this matter. I have co, 
sulted my cabinet colleagues in the ministries that mig, 
be affected by any decision. I have met a delegation fra, 
the city of Toronto council on 22 January. The delegatiy 
included Mayor Art Eggleton, who is not a prominent Ne 
Democrat. The delegation also included Councillor 
chael Walker, who has also complained. He had the cha 
to put his views directly to me. Was that a secret meeting 

I met with the delegation from the city of Scarborou) 


Tonks and six other councillors on 31 January. I do 
think that is a secret either. I met with New Democri 
from the city, Metro and provincial levels, on 20 Februg 
and heard a range of views but nothing was decided 
even went so far as to contact Metro councillors opposi, 
to Metro’s own plan and they have conveyed their vie’) 
on me. i 

As I said earlier, my office contacted the offices of ti 
leaders of both opposition parties several times but wi 
unable to set up meetings. I am still open to meeting at 
Liberals and Conservatives on this issue. All they ot 


do is call my office. If they have any suggestions for ofl 
groups or people that have not been consulted, they cot 
also pass these on to me. It is the policy of this governm(), 
to consult widely, and I have done so to the best of 1) 
ability. I have met with people from all three political p)| 
ties. | have met with people who do not claim to supp!) 
any party. I have met with people from outside of gove' 
ment as well. If that is a secret, then it is the worst-ki\’ 
secret in Ontario. 

There has been no decision made on this matter, aj 
anyone who wants to be heard has that opportunity. Ai), 
New Democrat I will meet with New Democrats. As) 
minister I will meet with people from all three part! 
however they want to meet with me. I am committed}|' 
doing that and committed to hearing what all people hé 
to say, because I am very aware that market value asse 
ment does not just affect New Democrats; it affects alll 
us, including those across the province of Ontario. 


The House adjourned at 1810. 
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MEMBER’S CONDUCT 


_ Mr Phillips: I really appreciated the Premier’s com- 
ents the other day when he compared himself to a coach. 
particularly appreciate it because I have been coaching 
‘inor hockey for the last 18 years and I recognize some of 
e challenges a coach faces. 

_ No doubt right now he feels like the coach in the dress- 
g room before a championship game. Suddenly one of 
_s offensive stars gets a little lippy—and this happens to a 
t of coaches—and the coach, perhaps a little excited by 
‘e thought of the big game, says to him: “Well, I don’t 
ire, Peter, how many goals you’ve scored. You’re out of 
‘e lineup.” But then the real calamity hits the coach be- 
juse Assistant Coach Floyd is looking into the equipment 
ig—by the way, on the side of the equipment bag it has 
psenda for People’—and suddenly Assistant Coach 
‘oyd says to Coach Bob: “We brought the wrong equip- 
ent. None of this fits.” Just then, there is a knock on the 
yor. It is time to start the contest. What to do? There is 
anic in the dressing room. The previously very supportive 
owd begins to boo, albeit quite gently, I might say. 

_ From one coach to another, I might give Coach Bob 
»me advice. First, never put your starting lineup in ink, 
at more important, you have got to get Assistant Coach 
_oyd out right away to get some new equipment, certainly 
_ time for the budget. In the meantime, Coach Bob, you 
e going to have to go into the arena, take the mike, tell 
_e crowd you are sorry, you brought the wrong equipment 
the game, you are changing the starting lineup, you are 


The House met at 1330. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


dt sure what to do. Floyd will be back in early April; in 
\ meantime, everybody just stay patient. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


._ Mrs Cunningham: Highway 401 between Wood- 
-ock and London has become a death-trap. In the last six 
-2ars over 600 people have been injured and more than 25 
20ple have died as a result of car accidents that have 
>curred on this stretch of highway; six people have died 
is year alone. These statistics are horrendous. We are all 


iddened to have to mention them here today in the House. 

The former government, in the summer of 1989, an- 
ounced funding for the construction of median barriers 
‘ith a completion date of 1996. In January of this year the 
2w minister announced that the construction will be com- 
‘eted by 1995, at least a year ahead of schedule. But this 
‘not good enough. The completion date is still four years 
ay. The statistics warn us in four more years, if trends 
ay the same, we are here to witness 400 injuries and as 
any as 17 deaths. We are witnessing these events to hap- 
en before our very eyes. 


| 
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In 1989 a coroner’s inquest recommended that “road 
widening and median barriers be constructed immediately 
with a projected completion date of 1991.” A coroner’s 
inquest, 1991—that is now, and we need action now. On 
behalf of citizens who travel that highway, I am urging the 
government to accelerate the construction so more lives 
are not lost. 


CURLING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Mr Christopherson: It is with much pride that I rise 
today to advise the House of the success of the 1991 Brier, 
held in the city of Hamilton at our famous Copps Coli- 
seum, which is situated in my riding of Hamilton Centre. 
From all accounts, the Brier was an overwhelming success 
for our city as well as the 1,200 volunteers who partici- 
pated from across Ontario. Many of these volunteers took 
a week’s vacation to work 14-hour days, and on behalf of 
the people of Hamilton I would like to thank them for their 
tremendous contribution to the success of this Brier. 

This Canadian curling championship event brought 
millions of dollars into the city of Hamilton as well as the 
surrounding communities. The Copps Coliseum was also 
the first in the history of Canada to accommodate six 
sheets of ice simultaneously. 

In addition to the tens of thousands of people who 
attended the event and the hundreds of thousands of people 
who watched it on Canadian television, I am advised that 
the event will also be shown on the Suncoast cable net- 
work in the United States. All of this, as Gabe MacAlouso, 
managing director of the Hamilton Entertainment and 
Convention Facility Inc, says, “makes Ontario shine with 
the help of Hamilton.” 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Chiarelli: The NDP government was elected on 
the basis of its vocal criticisms of the Liberal no-fault in- 
surance scheme and its repeated promises to scrap no-fault 
and to restore full tort. The restoration of tort has been a 
focal point of the NDP agenda since 1987. Even in the 
agenda for power the NDP repeated its criticisms of the 
Liberal no-fault scheme. 

However, the recently dismissed Minister of Financial 
Institutions said today in the Hamilton Spectator, “I’m as 
concerned as you are that we might be drifting away from 
what were long-held commitments to a public auto insur- 
ance system that guaranteed access to courtrooms for vic- 
tims along with no-fault benefits for all injured persons.” 

Indeed, the Premier stated in this House on Monday 
that his government is currently reviewing its options and 
that no decisions have been made. 

Now that the NDP has taken power, we have seen 
nothing but policy delays and failure to act on the part of 
the government. The Premier himself has admitted that no 
decisions have been made yet. When will the Premier 
admit to this House and to the people of Ontario that his 
government has abandoned its commitment to the restoration 
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of full tort and that the NDP’s much-touted opposition to 
the concept of no-fault was nothing but an agenda calcu- 
lated to win votes and gain power? 


1340 


FISH AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


Mr McLean: My statement is for the Minister of Nat- 
ural Resources. It concerns his recent decision to transfer 
approximately $1.4 million from the ministry’s fish and 
wildlife budget to clean up Great Lakes pollution hot 
spots. The minister’s move to slash the policing of poach- 
ing and the closure of three fish hatcheries is unjustifiable 
and jeopardizes the future of this province’s natural 
environment. 

The minister’s plans to close the hatcheries, to cut the 
restocking of coho salmon and muskie in Ontario and 
slash 10% of enforcement duties from conservation offi- 
cers clearly goes against his government’s stated commit- 
ment to the environment. I have no doubt that the cleaning 
of the Great Lakes should be a priority of this government, 
but it cannot trade off the value of Ontario’s fish and wild- 
life to achieve it. 

The minister claims that the fish and wildlife cutbacks 
are needed because of recessionary pressures, but I would 
like to inform him that hundreds of anglers already provide 
plenty of funding to conserve fish and wildlife through the 
purchase of licences and sales tax. He knows the hatcher- 
ies at Deer Lake, Skeleton Lake and Codrington should 
have been updated, not closed. The closures will seriously 
affect the future of Ontario’s fish resources. 

I urge the minister to reverse his policy and stop play- 
ing shell games with the environment and our natural re- 
sources. 

By the way, why does the minister not announce today 
his parliamentary assistant’s findings on the moose lottery 
in the province of Ontario? 


CITY OF SAULT STE MARIE 


Mr Martin: As members are well aware, Sault Ste 
Marie is confronting a great economic challenge. Recent 
media attention presents my constituency as a city on the 
verge of total collapse, a near economic wasteland. Today I 
want to tell members that Sault Ste Marie is in fact very 
much alive and well and, with the assistance of this gov- 
ernment, working hard at recovery. 

We as a province must remain optimistic and hopeful 
that the future of our province and places like Sault Ste 
Marie will once again be filled with vision and promise. 
We in the Sault have many wonderful attributes and skills 
that are not always recognized by government and finan- 
cial institutions. As a city, we recognize the reality of our 
present predicament and we are responding positively with 
the many resources at our disposal. 

There is potential both culturally and economically. We 
have a well-respected industrial sector; we are the centre 
for forestry research in Ontario; we have the Ontario Lot- 
tery Corp; we have a college and university that have both 
proven themselves visionaries and to be very much of and 
for the community. 


Our tourism industry potential is unlimited, especially) 
given our close proximity to larger centres in both Ontario} 
and the United States and, most important, the magnificent} 
natural habitat that surrounds my community. 

We must now take the practical steps to work co-opera-| 
tively for a strong community. Evidence of this come 
from a newly appointed task force examining the future 0 
Algoma Steel. Also, our local politicians and communit 
leaders have dropped their traditional differences to come! 
together in a roundtable co-operative venture. l 

I want to take this time to thank the government of) 
Ontario for supplying us with the resources to carry on this 
very hopeful and creative answer to this challenge. 


WATERFOWL MIGRATION 


Mrs Faweett: With the long-awaited arrival of spring 
at 10:02 tonight, an old rhyme comes to mind: “Spring has 
sprung, the grass has riz, I wonder where the birdies is.” 
Well, I am going to tell members where the birdies is; 
Presqu’ile Provincial Park in Brighton. 

For the last 16 years, and again this year, a very specia 
event takes place in Northumberland at Presqu’ile Provin- 
cial Park, the welcoming back of the migrating waterfowl! 
Presqu’ile is world renowned for the birdwatching oppor) 
tunities it offers, and many people take advantage of the! 
number of days set aside for the viewing of this natura 
phenomenon. 

During this coming weekend, and also Easter weekend| 
there will be telescopes set up from 10 am to 4 pm, with 
skilled observers to assist you with the identification of the’ 
birds, the purchase of books, and free coffee. 

Last year, over 6,000 visitors had the chance to se 
over 20 species of waterfowl. It is not unusual to see’ 
flocks in excess of 11,000 scaups as well as many types oj} 
ducks, geese and mute swans. If you are lucky, you mighi 
catch a glimpse of the tundra swans as they migrate 
through. | 

This is a natural wonder which I would encourage ev:} 
eryone here and right across this province to witness| 
Please come to Brighton, visit the park, see Northumber: 
land and enjoy the spring sights. 


CONCENTRATION OF LAND OWNERSHIP 


Mr Tilson: My statement is on the planning fiasco ir 
York region. As opposition leader, the member for York 
South persistently called upon the former Liberal govern:| 
ment to launch an immediate commission of inquiry intc| 
concentration of land ownership in York region, but now, 
as the flip-flop Premier, he was quoted in the Globe anc 
Mail on 27 February 1991 as stating: “I don’t have any: 
thing to announce on it. When I do, I’ll let you know.’ 
That was then, this is now. 

When it comes to an inquiry into the development o1| 
industry in York region, it seems that the flip-flop mental: | 
ity has also been adopted by his faithful ministers. On a 
November 1989 in the Globe, the then opposition leadet 
stated: “This is not a question of criminality. The questior 
is whether there is adequate protection for the public.’ | 
Now, on 28 February 1991, the Attorney General was’ 


quoted in the Star as stating: “Drafting terms of reference, 


f 
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r the inquiry is a very difficult task. We want to be 
reful that we do not interfere with the police investiga- 
yn that is going on.” That was then, this is now. 

| On 23 November 1989, the then opposition leader 
\ked Premier Peterson, “What is it going to take for this 
yvernment to understand that it is sitting on a problem, 
at it has a responsibility to do something about it?” On 
3 February 1991 in the Star, the Minister of Municipal 
ffairs said, “I certainly hope that we’ll be able to get 
ings rolling before the end of the year.” That was then, 
is is now. 

| I leave members with a final thought from the former 
ae leader. Why is his government afraid of an 
/quiry into the concentration of land ownership in York 
." 


SHEPPARD SUBWAY 


| Mr Perruzza: Two days ago, the member for Oriole 
ade a statement in the House in which she spoke about 
_e Let’s Move transportation proposal as it relates to the 
onstruction of the Sheppard subway line. 

_ As many members here will know, the Sheppard sub- 
lay line will cost in the neighbourhood of $2 billion. Ap- 
‘oximately $1.5 billion of this cost will be picked up by 
‘e taxpayers. North York city council and a consortium of 
vate development interests have spent and are spending 
Aormous amounts of money to rationalize the construction 
§ this otherwise not-so-pressing Sheppard subway line. 
| Traffic in the east end of the city of North York is 
pes near being at its peak. A Sheppard subway line at 
‘is time only serves private conglomerate development in- 
tests that have land banked along the Yonge-Sheppard 
»rridor. They are now spending millions of dollars which 
ley will later regain 10-fold in density boosts at local 
ysidents’ expense. This consortium is now using the public 
zhicle of North York city council to serve its objectives. 
his is not a healthy relationship for the residents we are 

ected to serve. 
| The Sheppard subway line proposal was the last item, 
yen on the Liberals’ Let’s Move announcement proposal, 
ad we all know the close ties that the Liberals had and 
yntinue to have with the big developers of this province. 
| In my and the experts’ view, the most important trans- 
en initiative of the Let’s Move announcement is the 


ork University-Spadina- Yonge subway loop. Traffic in the 
vest end of the city of North York is at its peak. In fact, in 
any areas we are at gridlock. 
_ Inclosing, York region is ever-expanding in— 


| The Speaker: Wonderful. 


VISITORS 


The Speaker: Before continuing, members may wish 
» welcome in our midst today two former members, both 
f whom served for a long time in this House. Seated in the 
embers’ gallery are Jack Riddell, former member for 
‘uron and Ray Haggerty, former member for Niagara 
uth. 
In addition, I notice that the former member for 
lownsview, Mr Di Santo, is seated on the other side of the 
er gallery. 


’ 


MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


The Speaker: Yesterday the honourable government 
House leader rose on a point of order regarding the use of 
the word “deceived” that had been used by Mrs O’Neill a 
few minutes earlier. I have had a chance to check Hansard 
and have satisfied myself that the use of that word yester- 
day did not constitute a breach of our standing orders. 
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Mr Turnbull: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I 
would seek unanimous consent from the House for a state- 
ment on the return of the troops from the Gulf. 


Agreed to. 


CANADIAN FORCES OVERSEAS 
FORCES CANADIENNES OUTRE-MER 


Mr Turnbull: It gives me great pleasure to arise on 
behalf of the PC Party of Ontario in the House today and 
to offer tribute to our armed forces personnel who are 
returning from their duty in the Gulf. These young men 
and women deserve our heartfelt praise and congratula- 
tions for a job well done. They were sent into a volatile 
situation, and no one, not even their commanders, or in- 
deed the politicians and generals, knew what was going to 
happen. 

Our troops were in the Gulf to carry out the mandate of 
the United Nations against flagrant aggression. They per- 
formed their duties with true professionalism, a profes- 
sionalism which was admired by all members of the 
coalition forces. We fully support our troops in their en- 
deavours. They were given a job to do, and as a nation we 
are extremely proud of the way they conducted themselves. 

The fighting in the Persian Gulf has ended and the 
leaders of the coalition must turn their attention to bringing 
peace in the area. It is an awesome task that lies ahead. 
However, today we want to take the time to rejoice with 
the families and friends who have their loved ones back 
home again, and again, to our returning troops we say, 
“Thank you for a job well done.” 


Hon Mr Rae: I want to express on behalf of my party 
and the government our sense of joy and relief that the 
troops are back. One can only imagine the combination of 
a sense of pride and service and also an enormous sense of 
anxiety which must have brought, and I am sure we know 
did bring, hundreds of families together across Canada. 

My views with respect to the war are a matter of re- 
cord, but I have also said on every occasion that, regard- 
less of that, we feel a sense of solidarity and a sense of real 
concern and relationship with those people who were there 
and who worked so hard on behalf of the United Nations’ 
forces and on behalf of the country. I can certainly say it is 
good to have them back. 


Mr Morin: On 20 December 1990, I asked the 
members of this Legislature to pause and pay silent trib- 
ute to our Canadian troops serving in the Persian Gulf, far 
from their loved ones. As a Canadian and a veteran of the 
Korean conflict, I am proud of our armed forces. These 
young people serve their country well. 

The war is now over, and each and every Canadian 
soldier will come back home. Of course, we all know that 
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other countries were not as fortunate as Canada. I feel a 
great sadness for those whose families have been devas- 
tated by the loss of their loved ones. 

We do not seem to learn from our past experiences. We 
have the strength and the capacity to destroy the whole 
world. We need to use this power, these talents, to create a 
better world, working towards positive rather than self-de- 
feating ends. 

Although combat may have ceased, it will take years to 
clean up the aftermath. The environment has been perma- 
nently scarred, cities left in rubble. Mankind has not yet 
learned to live in peace. A commitment for peace must be 
universal, for war and destruction and damage to the environ- 
ment have no geographical boundaries. Let us work together 
towards improvement. It is our collective responsibility. 

Monsieur le Président, nous sommes heureux que nos 
troupes militaires nous soient revenues saines et sauves. A 
tous nos camarades militaires, nous vous sommes trés re- 
connaissants de votre engagement, de votre dévouement et 
de votre loyauté vis-a-vis votre pays. Merci. 


Mr Poirier: I would like to seek unanimous consent 
to say a few words about the passing of Vic Newman. 


Agreed to. 


VICTOR NEWMAN 


Mr Poirier: I bring to the attention of the House the 
sudden death of a member of our television crew and of a 
good friend. Victor Newman passed away on Monday. 

Vic was one of the first cameramen hired when televi- 
sion was installed in the Legislature in 1986. Here at 
Queen’s Park, our television system is unique. All cameras 
are remotely controlled and each cameraman is responsi- 
ble for at least two and often three cameras. For Vic, this 
new challenge presented no problem. In fact, he proposed 
some changes and alterations to the camera control system 
that were adopted by the manufacturer. 

Vic’s career in television spanned over 30 years and 
had many similar experiences. In the 1970s he helped to 
develop a gyroscopic camera mount for use in helicoptors. 
In the 1960s he was part of the team that built Canada’s 
first portable television camera. As a freelance cameraman, 
Vic worked for all of the TV networks and most produc- 
tion companies. As chief cameraman producing a musical 
or variety program, Vic had no equal. There are numerous 
stories of directors who would not work with any other 
cameraman and would postpone their production until Vic 
was available, and often he was not available. 

Vic had two other occupations that kept him very busy. 
He was a professional musician and a yacht designer and 
builder. 

Like many young Englishmen living in Britain during 
the war, Vic joined the Royal Navy as soon as he was old 
enough and so began his love affair with the sea and sail- 
ing. Vic built three sailboats and was in the process of 
completing his fourth, a 42-foot trimaran. 

As a musician, he was inspirational on jazz guitar. As 
with his choice of camera work, Vic would only work with 
musicians he respected and whose company he enjoyed. 
His music will be sadly missed. 


The Vic I knew also was the outgoing Englishman) 
standing at the door of the Legislature with a group of} 
friends, enjoying a bit of fresh air and some other habits 
and we all know what that one was; that is why he was! 
outside with us. Vic would chat to everyone, not as a}! 
group, but individually. He would tell a story or joke, usu- 
ally very well, and of course, like me, he was an avid fan 
of Monty Python, which made him a great person. Hel 
would comment on how the debates were going in the| 
House. In a few minutes, he would stub out his cigarette}! 
and he would say to us: “Got to get back to work. Some- 
one has got to keep an eye on you politicians.” 

I would like to extend condolences and sympathy to all 
of Vic’s family and friends from his colleagues and the| 
members of this Legislative Assembly. 


family and friends. | 

Victor Newman was certainly an integral part of the} 
camera and television system here at Queen’s Park, which| 
I think is among the best, if not the best, anywhere in the| 
world. Making us look good is a difficult task indeed, and 
a challenge for even Vic in the years gone by. 


Mr Elston: Speak for yourself. 


members. | 

I think sometimes we forget about the human element 
of the people who make this place operate and help us inf 
our day-to-day duties as members, and I think that we 


who work here, such as the fact—and it has already been|! 
mentioned—that Vic was a great musician, a professional!’ 
musician, at that, and a great yacht designer, boat builder’ 
and sailor. He indeed will be sincerely missed around these) 
premises, but he will never be forgotten. 


Hon Mr Rae: I rise to join in the tributes to Vic New-; 
man, who is a fellow member of the same union, the To-) 
ronto Musicians Association. I say this out of affection,), 
because that was one of our connections. We used to joke), 
about the music world and our relative associations with it, 
and mine remains much more relative than Vic’s. | 
1400 i 

We have a marvellous TV service. Without wanting to, 
take away from any other, I think it is the best in the), 
country. The professionalism, the talent, the dedication, the|| 
enormous interest and humour of all those who take our), 
pictures and strive to make it as comprehensive as possible |) 
have been a marvellous experience for me in opposition), 
and now in government, and it is the talent of someone) 
like Vic and the other people who are working with Bill’ 
Somerville in the TV service and the broadcast service that | 
I think we need to remember, particularly when we think’) 
of Vic’s very sudden death on Monday. : 

He was a marvellous raconteur. He was a very, very 
friendly man. He had friends on all sides of the House and} 
in all walks of life. He knew the people who worked in the | 
restaurant. He knew the people who worked in the}: 
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retaker’s department. He knew the people who worked 
all the aspects of this place that make it work. I want to 
in with others in paying tribute to Vic, in saying to his 
mily that their loss is ours as well and that we are all 
‘ing to miss him. 

_ The Speaker: Your very kind and thoughtful com- 
ents will be sent along, along with our deepest sympa- 
ies, to the family. I might add that Mr Newman was 
deed a very talented and dedicated professional whose 
iilities, as well as his personality, will be deeply missed. 
‘e will extend our deepest sympathies to his family. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


| RETAIL STORE HOURS 


_ Hon Mr Farnan: I rise to inform this House that the 
ntario Court of Appeal has upheld the constitutionality of 
ve Retail Business Holidays Act. This of course is the 
ovincial legislation dealing with the days of operation of 
‘tail stores in Ontario. 

| The Retail Business Holidays Act requires most retail 
ores to close on Sundays and other enumerated holidays. 
here are exemptions, including those for certain types of 
‘ores, essential services and a Sabbatarian exemption for 
ose who observe a day of worship other than Sunday. 

| I wish to inform the members of this House that the 
i 


ntario police are being instructed to enforce the law im- 
-ediately. This timely decision restores the Retail Busi- 
2ss Holidays Act as the law of Ontario. 

_ The retail establishments that have announced their in- 
“ation to open for business on Good Friday should under- 
‘and that it is our intention and responsibility to ensure 
iat this law, like any other, is respected and observed. 
his applies of course to the other statutory holidays as 
efined i in the act, including all Sundays. We expect retail- 
‘s to comply with the law. 

_ In addition, the court decision provides our govern- 
ent with a basis to improve the legislation so we can 
urther promote the common pause day. The people of 
‘ntario deserve legislation that can be clearly interpreted 
5 fairly applied. In this regard, my ministry is preparing 


roposed amendments to the Retail Business Holidays Act 
yr the consideration of cabinet. 

| We are also engaged in a thorough analysis of the 
‘ourt of Appeal decision and we are concluding consulta- 
‘ons with affected groups from across the province. These 
iscussions have involved representatives of the ministries 
f Labour and Tourism and Recreation. 

Public input continues to be vital. Our government is 
Oommitted to an open, consultative process which gives 
ici a strong voice in shaping the policy of their 
| 


rovincial government. 


MOOSE TAG LOTTERY 


Hon Mr Wildman: Partially in response to my friend 
1e member for Simcoe East, I would like to inform the 
louse that the Ministry of Natural Resources will not in- 
roduce a group application system for hunters applying to 
)ntario’s moose tag draw until 1992. 

A public review of Ontario’s moose tag allocation sys- 
2m was conducted this winter by my parliamentary assis- 


| 
| 


tant, the member for Cochrane North. This review showed 
that a group application system will address many of the 
concerns that hunters have in resolving the current system 
of allocating moose tags. But the meetings across the prov- 
ince also demonstrated that to ensure a group application 
system works effectively, the ministry needs to do more to 
educate, and learn from, moose hunters about the moose 
draw system. Introducing a group application system for 
the 1992 hunting season will provide enough time for the 
ministry staff to fully discuss the system with hunters. 

As members may know, Ontario introduced a selective 
harvest system for moose in 1983. Through this program, 
the provincial moose population has increased significantly 
over the past eight years. 

More than 4,000 persons attended the review meetings. 
Hunters made several hundred oral and written submis- 
sions, including a number of valuable suggestions about 
the current tag draw and the group application system. I 
expect many of these comments will be addressed in the 
final report and recommendations of the member for 
Cochrane North, which he will submit to me in early May. 

Some hunters feel that the system and the random 
computer draw used to allocate moose tags does not dis- 
tribute the tags fairly. The public review sought feedback 
from hunters about a proposed group application system 
and how it will help to lessen the frustration of hunters 
who have been disappointed in the past. A group applica- 
tion system will improve the overall distribution of tags by 
eliminating the chance that several members of the same 
group might receive tags in the draw while other groups 
received none. 

I made a commitment when this review was an- 
nounced in the House in December that we would make an 
announcement in March, that we would indeed announce 
in March the results of the system, and we are now fulfill- 
ing that commitment, thanks to the parliamentary 
assistant’s efforts. The review indicated there are a number 
of questions about how the system would work that must 
be answered before it can be implemented. 

I would like to thank my parliamentary assistant for his 
efforts in conducting this review. On his behalf, I would 
like to thank everyone who participated in the review and 
extend thanks to the 14 communities where the meetings 
were held. I believe the review was a positive process that 
will lead to an equally positive result and I hope that mem- 
bers will recognize that in the hunting community across 
Ontario, and particularly in the north, this is indeed an 
important issue that the members of this House should 
consider seriously. 


RESPONSES 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 

Mr Curling: How I am delighted today to see that the 
Solicitor General is supporting our legislation. We do think 
it is incumbent upon him, though, to outline his future 
intention regarding the legislation. 

The Premier, before the election and during the elec- 
tion and after the election, in the throne speech, outlined 
his intention to introduce amendments which would ensure a 
province-wide common pause day, but I notice the minister 
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is slipping out of that easily. Yet the Solicitor General, as 
he said, is circulating a policy paper which he talks about, 
which outlines three proposals. None of these proposals 
comes close to the establishment of a province-wide pause 
day, none of these proposals takes the responsibility away 
from the municipal government for making the fundamen- 
tal decision about Sunday shopping in the community and 
none of these proposals fulfils the government’s election 
promise of “that was then and this is now.” 

While we do not support the government’s election 
promise and the throne speech promise, we do feel that the 
government should come clean on whether or not it is 
going to keep its promise to the people of Ontario. If this 
policy paper is a clear outline of the government’s direc- 
tion, the government is once again going to break another 
election promise. Only this time they cannot hide behind 
the recession; this time they must take full responsibility of 
the policy reversal. More than any time, the minister needs 
his rubber duck, or his rubber chicken, or would he know 
the difference? 
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Mr Sorbara: I remember it was three years ago when 
the now Premier of the province of Ontario went around to 
virtually every community and said that our legislation 
providing for a municipal option for Sunday shopping 
would threaten family life and destroy communities. He 
campaigned against that legislation like he campaigned 
against no other legislation. And today the Solicitor Gen- 
eral stands up and expresses delight that the legislation has 
been upheld. But what we did not hear from the Solicitor 
General is what the government is going to be doing about 
the hundreds and hundreds of retail workers who as of this 
coming Sunday will no longer have the opportunity to 
work. What is the government going to be doing about the 
communities like Windsor and Niagara Falls where a good 
number of shoppers are now going to be crossing the bor- 
ders on Sunday? 

He suggests that there is going to be a consultation 
process. There are men and women who have come to rely 
on the situation that has arisen and the government has 
said absolutely nothing about those workers. They have 
said nothing about border communities and they have said 
nothing about what it is that they propose to do. They have 
had months to prepare legislation and the Solicitor General 
comes into this House and says that he is going to consult. 
They promised a common pause day. Apparently we are 
not going to have that, nor help for retail workers, nor 
anything else. 


MOOSE TAG LOTTERY 


Mr Ramsay: I am very disappointed today that the 
Minister of Natural Resources failed to introduce a group 
application system to reform the whole moose hunting sys- 
tem, disappointed because we had started that consultation 
about 18 months previously. 

To be fair to the new minister, it is his prerogative and 
right, as a member of a new government, to examine all 
policy initiatives that he inherits, and so on 12 December 
he said he would consult with the people of Ontario. In 
fact in that consultation, carried out by his parliamentary 


commodity have agreed with this system, that it is a goog|s! 
system. But in fact in the minister’s announcement abou| 
this consultation on 12 December, the minister then said ir 
the House, “Should the ministry decide to introduce ¢ 
group application system, it will be put in place in time fo) 
the 1991 season.” ie 
It is apparent that the paralysis of this government is) 
continuing, that the time frames are shortening of the ac. 
tion of this particular government, and in fact the time. 
frame of “that was then and this is now” is becoming) 
terribly short indeed. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 


Mr Carr: I was hoping that as a result of the actior 
today with the court ruling it might have spurred the gov: 
ernment to some action—nothing else seems to have, on 4] 
couple of issues—but I guess not. The status quo seems tc 
be acceptable to the Solicitor General. As we get into this 
and some of the new amendments come out, we are going), 
to be anxious to find out exactly what is going to happen in 
the area of tourism. We are going to be anxious to know 
what is going to happen to those border towns that right 
now are already reeling under the situation with people) 
going to the United States. 


Now the courts have given the right to uphold the Lib- 
eral legislation. We are going to look forward to what 
those amendments will exactly be, now that the court has} 
upheld that ruling. I will make a quote that the Premier) 
made. This is a campaign release back in 6 July 1990): 
“How Scott could ever have thought that he would get a) 
stay of the earlier judgement is beyond comprehension, | 
and if he thinks his appeal has any chance of success, he is} 
hiding from the facts.” I think we know why the Premier is} 
no longer a lawyer. He also said, “The ones who are going] 
to have to pay for this government’s cowardly arrogance) 
are the families in Ontario.” But that is from an NDP| 
communiqué, and in this House we do not need them anyway. — 


There is another one here that says, “It was an embar-’' 
rassing moment for the Liberals a week earlier when So-) 
licitor General Joan Smith, the minister responsible, said) 
the municipal option was the chicken way out of dealing 
with the issue.” She was right. Now what they are doing is 
consulting, but this was from 18 August NDP election pro- 
paganda, so I guess that is out. 


We do not need it anyway. I am not going to keep 
them. They are filling up my cabinet. We do not need 
them. I am going to clean it all out because it does not 
matter any more. 


As we sit here today, we have more consulting. We 
have got a situation now in a recent press release coming 
out where we are going to prosecute the people for open- 
ing on Sunday. We have a store owner who already has a 
sign up saying he is going to be open. Here is a man who 
is doing it based on, I guess, some type of conscience.. 
Maybe the Premier will think that if somebody opens on 
Sunday and does that as a result of conscience, it is okay. 
As we talked about in conflict of interest, if you do some- 
thing on conscience it is okay, but if you do something and 
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eak the law, there is going to be no penalty and in fact 
yu can stay a member of the caucus here. 

AS we sit here today we are no clearer. In the throne 
xeech we heard very clearly they were going to bring in 
gislation. Now we are back to consulting, and this state- 
ent here is similar to what the NDP’s election promises 
RC. 

Quite frankly, I do not want to litter this House, but we 
-) not need to keep them. We do not need to keep them 
ay longer because they are totally useless. 

_ The one issue that was not going to cost any money to 
) now we are back to consulting on. Terry O’Connor, my 
-edecessor, went around this province continually talking 
“yout it. We consulted. The Solicitor General should just 
and up and do it. I believe my leader would like to add a 
-2w remarks to this as well. 


| Mr Harris: We have heard this commitment from the 
“remier and this commitment from the NDP: (1) We will 
“ave a common pause day for workers in this province. (2) 
ny law we bring in will respect the problems faced by 
order communities. 
| Since 90% of the population of Ontario live within an 
our and a half of border communities, we look forward to 
ais law for 10% of Ontarians and to seeing whether this 
“overnment can live up to those two commitments. 


MOOSE TAG LOTTERY 


Mr McLean: I would like to comment briefly on the 
‘tatement made by the Minister of Natural Resources. I 
‘ad occasion to attend the conference in Thunder Bay, and 
‘tere were many people there who dealt with the very 
‘ssue that the minister discussed today. Some 4,000 people 
vave been looked at, there have been reviews, there have 
een submissions. I think there are an awful lot of mem- 
ers of the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters out 
‘aere who are very unhappy that it was not proceeded with 
‘tis year. 

_ We understand that Rick Morgan agrees with the 
‘ainister’s position, and I believe the only reason he agrees 
vith it is because of the mess that was made of the whole 
\rocess up to and leading into the results that have come 
»ut of it. The announcement today really does nothing. 
‘Nhat the minister is announcing is that he is doing noth- 
ing, and the anglers and hunters I am sure are going to be 
very disappointed with this announcement. 


420 
| ORAL QUESTIONS 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Mr Nixon: I have a question to the Premier dealing 
vith agricultural policy, and particularly his commitment 
vefore the election to support this particular part of our 
isin; The Premier will be aware that Statistics Canada 
oredicts a 15% drop this year in the revenue for agriculture 
ind while the Premier is talking to the Minister of Agricul- 
‘ure and Food two rows back, this deals with the keeping 
of the promise—nothing the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food could do—in fact perhaps the question might be 
Jirected to the Treasurer if the Premier felt it was appropriate. 


Last Friday, in one of my other responsibilities, I vis- 
ited a neighbour in Onondaga township and purchased 
soybean seed for 80 acres. I went to another neighbour in 
South Dumfries township and arranged for corn seed for 
60 acres. I am glad to say, because of off-farm income for 
myself, however inadequate that is, I was able to write the 
cheque. But with the prospects economically facing the 
farmers of the province this year, they are clearly wonder- 
ing what has happened to the NDP commitment for the 
kind of credit support that was a part of An Agenda for 
People and was a firm promise made by the Premier on 
behalf of the NDP. 

Can he indicate what the status of that promise is and 
when the farmers might expect the implementation of the 
commitment for credit assistance? 


Hon Mr Rae: I want to answer the question directly. 
The Minister of Agriculture and Food has been doing a 
tremendous job on behalf of this government. He has 
worked enormously effectively to bring these issues to the 
attention of the whole government and to the whole cabi- 
net. These issues, the issue of support on the credit side 
and support on the income side and income security pro- 
grams that have been negotiated with the federal govern- 
ment, are under constant consideration by this government. 
I should tell the Leader of the Opposition that my view is 
that the most likely situation is that these will be an- 
nounced at the time of the budget. 


Mr Nixon: I think the federal government deserves 
some considerable credit for taking the initiative in pro- 
grams that are going to assist farmers across Canada, but 
the payment from those particular programs will not come 
into the pockets of the farmers until at least the end of this 
growing season. While the Treasurer of the province con- 
templates his decisions for the budget which may come 
down in April or perhaps May, the decisions made by the 
farmers are being made now, in fact I would say this week- 
end. I think it is an indication perhaps of the insensitivity 
of the Premier and the members of his government that 
they are not aware of that. 

Mr Speaker, you would be aware, having run on this 
platform, that there was a clear commitment to $100 mil- 
lion of credit. The government has been in office more 
than six months. There has been no indication in the 
speech from the throne, and if it comes in the budget it will 
be too late for this growing season, of any sort of a rational 
implementation for that unless the Premier were to an- 
nounce action today or this week. I would suggest that the 
Premier respond to the realities of the situation rather than 
to the perceived politics of the situation. 


Hon Mr Rae: That is exactly what I want to do. I 
would say to the Leader of the Opposition that whatever 
regard he has for me, I have considerable regard for him, 
and that will continue to be the case for many years to 
come. This is not an issue about which I am either person- 
ally or, as a government, insensitive. We are enormously 
sensitive. 

Three of our members, the member for Essex-Kent, 
the member for Lambton and the member for Frontenac- 
Addington, were out across the province almost as soon 
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as the government was elected, discussing with farmers 
from one end of the province to another problems of— 


Mr Sterling: It is what you do. Everybody discusses. 


Hon Mr Rae: Well, I think it is important. I hear 
some criticism of that, but it seems to me that it is impor- 
tant for that kind of consultation to take place. 

I say to the Leader of the Opposition quite sincerely 
that in view of what he is saying and in view of the views 
that have been expressed to us by our own committee that 
went across the province, we will move as soon as it is 
possible for us to do so. It is not an issue to which we have 
been or are insensitive, I can assure him. 


Mr Nixon: I have a copy of the Hayes report, the 
Agricultural Finance Review, which the Premier has been 
referring to, and there does not seem to be a commitment 
to the $100 million which was the basis upon which many 
rural electors voted NDP. 

When I look at the policy of the minister, I quote from 
a comment he made to the eastern Ontario farm writers on 
5 February 1991 as follows: “We are hoping to find ways 
in which rural people themselves can play an important 
role in providing long-term affordable credit for farmers. 
We want to encourage local communities to take responsi- 
bility for the financing of their own farms.” 

It is a long way from a firm commitment of $100 
million in credit that was put forward by the leader of the 
NDP when he was in opposition to what he is saying in 
government. There is no joke about this. They have been 
in office for six months, they have reviewed this and the 
government is totally moribund in this matter. When the 
decision may be forthcoming some weeks from now, it 
will be useless to the farmers who are presently making 
this year’s decisions. They are already expecting a reduc- 
tion in their net revenue of 15%. If that were true of any 
other part of the economy, this chamber would be electri- 
fied, but right now the government seems to have nothing 
but a passing interest in it. 

Will the Premier give an indication that there will be an 
announcement within a week dealing with this matter upon 
which the lives of the rural community depend? 


Hon Mr Rae: The fact of the matter is that no minis- 
ter has done more to present policy and to influence the 
course of the government than the Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. The programs which the member has described 
as federal programs are in fact federal-provincial pro- 
grams. I would say to the Leader of the Opposition that, 
surely to goodness, he will understand, in light of the situa- 
tion we are facing today in terms of the overall economic 
picture, the importance for the government to consider all 
the new initiatives together as we consider what we can do 
in the next fiscal year. That is exactly what we are doing; 
that is what the member would have done and that is what 
he did; and that is exactly what we plan to do. 


Mr Nixon: Support of the farm economy is not a mat- 


ter of weighing priorities. It is a matter that is essential and 
the Premier should be aware of that. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

Mr Nixon: I have a question for the Minister of 
Transportation, and it deals with a decision to cancel the 
Red Hill Creek Expressway. I quote from a letter the min-; 
ister wrote to the regional chairman on 7 February. In part; 
he says: “We understand that our decision”—that is, the}: 
decision to cancel—“will have a substantial impact on the}! 
community and we are prepared to sit down with regional) 
officials to work out transportation alternatives.” 

Is the minister aware that investigations by the Hamil- 
ton Spectator and its representative in our press gallery 
have indicated quite clearly that the minister was informed)? 
by his officials that any alternatives to the cancelled route 
were, in the words of the advice the minister received, “not|’ 
only impractical to build but environmentally unsound”? 

Hon Mr Philip: When I became minister, I obtained 
information from a variety of sources, including technical 
information from my regional staff. That technical infor- 
mation also pointed out that there were environmental) 
downsides to proceeding with the expressway through the 
valley. : 

Our government, our cabinet, used parameters that], 
were different from what the Liberal cabinet used in look-| 
ing at this project. They were parameters that placed a high 
emphasis on the environment, and, considering all of those 
parameters, the cabinet made a decision not to proceed 
with that particular portion of the expressway. 


Mr Nixon: Mr Speaker, I would simply ask the minis- 
ter to balance the two pieces of information that I have put}, 
before you, sir: the one in which the minister said on 7) 
February that he was going to talk about the transportation 
alternatives and the other in which the freedom-of-infor- 
mation material published in the Spectator states clearly 
that the information provided by the impartial experts in} 
his ministry indicated that all alternative routes to the Red 
Hill parkway are “not only impractical to build but envi-| 
ronmentally unsound.” 

The honourable minister would recall that when he an- | 
nounced the cancellation he said that it was a moral deci- | 
sion. What is the morality in saying to the officials in 
Hamilton-Wentworth that he is going to discuss route al- 
ternatives when he was told three months before by the) 
officials that there were none? } 
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Hon Mr Philip: At this very time my staff have been 
meeting and have had several meetings and are continuing | 
to meet with the staff of Hamilton-Wentworth and are || 
looking at the transportation needs of that area. When we |) 
cancelled the funding of that portion of the expressway for | 
what we considered as a cabinet to be sound, environmen- 
tal concerns which the previous government did not con- 
sider; when we made that decision we assured | 
Hamilton-Wentworth that the money was there to develop | 
other alternative proposals for transportation needs in that | 
area and we are proceeding to do that. | 


Mr Nixon: Since this decision has been marked by - 
some of the worst earmarks of political cronyism: the | 
transmission of cabinet secrets to NDP supporters in the com- | 
munity; the fact that the honourable minister, according to | 
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iblished reports, knew full well there were no alterna- 
res and yet said to the local officials that he was consid- 
ing them; would he not think that his actions are 
riously inappropriate and would he not think that the 
dge of all judges might turn his laser gaze on this minis- 
cand snuff him out of office because of the inadequacies 
the performance of his duties? 


' Hon Mr Philip: I have checked my pulse and the 
sswer is no. 

_ Mr Harris: I have a question for the Premier concern- 
g the Red Hill Creek Expressway decision. This was a 
scision that his Minister of Transportation previously said 
‘as a cabinet decision. Today he has repeated that, that 
-binet took a decision based on the information that it had 
|-fore it. 

_ I would like to ask the Premier if, in fact, when he, as 
/ader of his cabinet, made this decision, he had the infor- 
ation before him that has now come to light through the 
eedom of information from the ministry, that studies 
iowed that the least environmentally problematic solution 
as in fact the Red Hill Creek Expressway, and that the 
ternatives his minister said that he was prepared to ex- 
ore were not only considerably more expensive—one of 
em that he proposed is of no benefit at all as an express- 
ay—but in fact would cause more environmental disrup- 
‘on than the Red Hill Creek proposal? Was that 


mpmation available to him in cabinet? 
Hon Mr Rae: I am going to refer that question to the 


<i 


Pe. 2 
linister of Transportation. 


| Hon Mr Philip: There was no doubt in the minds of 
He cabinet that the cheapest transportation route was 
“Tough the valley. But other considerations, considera- 
“ons provided not just by my regional staff but by others, 
vere that to take that route would have other costs, grave 
avironmental costs, and we decided not to take that route. 
was a cabinet decision. I am proud of that cabinet decision. 


| Mr Harris: What I think it is important to know— 
‘nce the people in Hamilton were not given the informa- 
‘on, they had to use the Freedom of Information and 
Be tection of Privacy Act to get access to it—is whether 
te information was before the cabinet that in cancelling 
‘te Red Hill Creek Expressway option and saying that 
ere were alternatives such as Highway 20 and the Fruit- 
ind Road, were they aware of the fact that he had infor- 
lation, his ministry had information, that those 
fematves never mind the cost, were environmentally 
1ore unacceptable than that which he cancelled? 


| Hon Mr Philip: That certainly would not be the posi- 
‘on of environmentalists; that certainly was not the posi- 
‘on of the chairman of the consolidated hearings board, 
‘hich wrote a dissenting report. Indeed, the cabinet looked 
| a variety of information and decided that the decision it 
vas taking was the right decision in the light of environ- 


Mr Harris: I would like to ask the minister this, and 
e may want to refer it back to the Premier, where I 
carted. If he wishes to do that, of course he can do that. If 


: considerations. We stand by that. 
e does not wish to do that— 


Hon Mr Wildman: You cannot do that. It is the rule. 


Mr Harris: Oh, is that a no-no? Is that morally unac- 
ceptable? I am sorry. 

Aside from the fact that we now find out that the alter- 
natives are either not alternatives at all or they are environ- 
mentally unacceptable; aside from the fact of the costs 
involved, the minister has continually claimed that he has 
stopped this project for environmental reasons. 

I would like to ask the minister why it is, then, that he 
has told the region, “You can go ahead and build this 
expressway through the Red Hill Creek area,” that in fact 
there is no environmental reason that he has said they 
cannot build it, that all he has done is remove a firm com- 
mitment for funding that they had and cancelled that retro- 
actively. If it was environmental consideration, can the 
minister tell us why the region can go ahead and build this 
if it wants? 


Hon Mr Philip: In response to the first question, the 
House rules do not allow me to refer it back to the Premier. 
In response to the second question, to the leader of the 
Conservative Party, I can tell him that I have no legal right 
to stop the expressway. It is a Hamilton-Wentworth ex- 
pressway. It is their project. What I do have the right to do 
as the Minister of Transportation, and what we have a right 
to do as a provincial cabinet, is to fund or not fund a 
project. This particular project we are not prepared to fund 
because we think that it would be environmentally damag- 
ing and we think that would be hypocrisy compared to the 
program that we got elected to office on. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Runciman: My question is for the Premier as 
well and it deals with auto insurance. There is a rumour 
that, following the firing of the member for Welland- 
Thorold, insurance executives across this province were 
saying, “Bob Rae, you’ve made our day.” I want to review 
some of the Premier’s commitments made in respect to 
this issue. 

Last November the Premier told the Toronto Star, 
“There will be fair access to the courts.” He told the Globe 
and Mail, “The new legislation was to ensure that people 
get the right to compensation for pain and suffering.” Will 
the Premier confirm that those are still his views and that 
they will be reflected in the auto insurance policy the gov- 
ernment introduces? 


Hon Mr Rae: I want to answer the member for 
Leeds-Grenville as directly as I can. At the same time I 
hope he will appreciate, having been a member of a gov- 
ernment, and he will know that it is difficult for me, in fact 
it is impossible for me, to discuss legislation that is being 
reviewed in the governmental process and that will be pre- 
sented to the House in the spring session. That is just a rule 
of the House. 

So I want to say to the member for Leeds-Grenville 
that we are committed to driver-owned insurance, we are 
committed to a plan that does justice for people who have 
been injured and we are committed to a plan which pro- 
vides the best possible safety on the highway for all the 
people of the province. That is the kind of plan we are 
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committed to and that is the kind of legislation that we will 
be presenting to the House in the spring. 

Mr Runciman: I suggest that in opposition the Pre- 
mier would have described that kind of response as wea- 
sel words. We have had considerable quotes in the media 
today and the previous day indicating that some signifi- 
cant players in the cabinet are opposed to the return of the 
right to sue in this province. 

Last December, both the Minister of Housing and the 
Minister of Health voted against my bill to restore the 
right to sue for innocent accident victims. We also know 
that the Treasurer likes pure no-fault, which will com- 
pletely eliminate the right to sue. Will the Premier indi- 
cate whether this no-tort troika not only sealed Mr 
Kormos’s fate but also is pressuring him to back away 
from his promise to restore the right to sue? 


1440 
Hon Mr Rae: In a word, not at all. 


Mr Runciman: That adds up to three. I hope we do 
not have the same problem with the budget. 

The bulk of the Premier’s caucus supported my bill to 
restore the right to sue. It appears he is capitulating to 
these three ideologues, this no-tort trio on his front bench; 
he is turning his back on innocent accident victims in this 
province and he is trashing the promises he made to the 
people of Ontario. The Kormos affair was only a symp- 
tom of a much deeper problem. The Premier cannot toler- 
ate criticism from his colleagues, and he is unable or 
unwilling to give real leadership to this government. 

Last year the Premier did not hesitate to see the busi- 
ness of this House held up for weeks by Mr Kormos’s 
filibuster. He did not hesitate to try to share the limelight 
with him. But now, when he has the power to act, he is 
hesitating. Was that just a phoney grab for votes? Was that 
just a ploy? If not, when is he going to keep the promise 
to Ontarians, exercise real leadership and restore the right 
to sue? 


Hon Mr Rae: If I had any difficulty tolerating criti- 
cism, I would not have presented myself again as leader 
of the New Democratic Party just a couple of weeks ago 
at our convention. It is the bread and butter of political 
life. The member for Leeds-Grenville and I both know it, 
and I will say to all members of the House that I expect 
and indeed—I do not welcome, I do not revel in it but I 
certainly realize that that is what is going to happen. Let 
me just say to the members that we are as committed to a 
reform which will genuinely respond to the needs of peo- 
ple who have been injured in accidents on the road, which 
will reduce the number of accidents on the road and 
which will, if I may say so, give to the public the kind of 
control and accountability in the system which they have 
never had. They never had it under the Conservative Party 
when they were in government for so long. They never 
‘ had it under the Liberals when they were in government. 
They are going to get it under the New Democratic Party; 
that is what they are going to get. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 


Mr Curling: It is never like the socialists to give all 
the lovely rhetoric. Sounds good. 


My question is to the Solicitor General. Earlier today) 
the Solicitor General in response to the media said he was) 
extremely pleased with the decision of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal. He also noted that the government would), 
begin immediately to enforce Ontario’s Sunday shop- 
ping legislation—immediately. \ 


It seems the Solicitor General’s memory is extremely 
short. He does not have one. Approximately two years. 
ago he and his colleagues held as you recall, Mr), 
Speaker—while you were watching at home at the), 
time quite possibly—this Legislature hostage in an all-}; 
out effort to stop introduction of the legislation he now 
intends to enforce. That was then and this is now. During), 
the election the Premier reiterated his concerns with the) 
legislation that the Solicitor General is so delighted with) 
today. The Premier promised he would implement a} 
province-wide common pause day to regulate shopping} 
on Sundays, and yet we now find that the Solicitor Gen-' 
eral is circulating a policy proposal which, as members 
know, falls short of this commitment and does nothing to: 
create a common pause day in Ontario. That was then, as 
it is now. 


This is the question: Will the Solicitor General tell the} 
members of the Legislature if this is now the} 
government’s policy and if he has abandoned his} 
Premier’s election commitment to provide a province- 
wide common pause day? 


Hon Mr Farnan: The member is right. I was pleased 
we got this decision from the Court of Appeal; in that 
sense he is right. However, the member is wrong in this) 
sense: I will not only enforce the legislation, I intend to 
improve it. 


Mr Curling: I am delighted to hear that. In the 
minister’s policy proposal, he suggests that the province’ 
revert to the old Tories’ exemption policy and a system of 
special exemption for border communities. These exemp- 
tions ensure that certain communities will be open for 
business on Sundays and that certain workers will have to 
work on Sundays. Even the Solicitor General will have to 
recognize this means that the government cannot fulfil its 
promise of a province-wide common pause day. 


Will the Solicitor General come clean? Will he either 
scrap this policy proposal or tell the people of Ontario the. 
Premier is not going to keep his election promise on Sun- 
day shopping? 


Hon Mr Farnan: | thank my honourable friend for 
the question and members should let me say this: It is our 
intention to consult. It is our commitment to have the 
most effective common pause legislation, and I am pre- 
pared to offer to sit down with the critic for the opposition 
party and listen to his suggestions as to how he can help: 
me make the most effective common pause legislation 
possible. I have put that invitation to him. I welcome the 
Support of the member from the third party in working 
together to get the most effective legislation. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Harris: Seven out of 11 jurisdictions across this 
ountry have recognized that their economies are in diffi- 
lty, that in fact the private sector is suffering, that as I 
jave said on a number of occasions the brothers and sisters 
the private sector unions are hungry, are out of work and 
2ed help through this recession. Seven out of 11 jurisdic- 
ons have brought in wage restraint programs for those in 
te public sector, us, the civil servants, the recession-proof 
obs that the Premier and the Liberals refer to. Just re- 
ently, Quebec has frozen the wages of Quebec public 
ector employees, for some 450,000 Quebeckers so they 
ould have in their case about $800 million to help those 
vorkers in the private sector who are out of work and laid 
mitt. 
With 200,000 jobs lost in this province in the last four 
nonths, can the Premier tell me why in the public sector 
nder Bob Rae it is business as usual? “Carry on inflation 
lus inflation and don’t worry about it. You are in reces- 
ion-proof jobs. None of this applies to you. ” And why are 
ve the only jurisdiction carrying on this way in this country? 
450 
| Hon Mr Rae: The Treasurer can answer that. 
Hon Mr Laughren: To the leader of the third party, I 
-2cognize the reasons that the other provinces have taken 
‘ne move they have. However, when it comes to control- 
ng our expenditures, I would prefer that we do so in 
‘onsultation with those people who help us make this 
‘rovince work. I would much rather sit down with the 
Thairman of Management Board and the public sector 
zadership and work out an arrangement in which we re- 
ard them as partners in this problem and partners in arriv- 
ag at a solution than impose the kind of legislation that 
ther jurisdictions have. 


Mr Harris: Other jurisdictions are coming up with 
-ecession policies whereby they are saying those who have 
hese recession-proof, guaranteed jobs will take a little less 
lo that they can help those who are unemployed and hun- 
‘gy. The Treasurer has taken the approach that he will try 
0 help them by increasing taxes or increasing the deficit 
vith his $700-million recession package. 
I laid out last week a basis whereby everybody could 
‘set an increase. The Treasurer could still proceed with 
‘orrecting inequities, and yet he could have $700 million 
‘o fight the recession without increasing taxes and without 
‘creasing the deficit by limiting public sector salaries to 
1%, not zero, as in Quebec. 


Mr Perruzza: Come on. You guys created it. 


Mr Harris: The member is right. The Liberals did 
reate it. I agree with him. They are all the same. I know 
le cannot get on the agenda to speak, but he is right. It was 
ig spending, high taxing that created it. Now the same 
sroblem that got us into the mess is the Treasurer’s solution. 

I would ask the Treasurer again, does it make sense 
hat those workers who are laid off and have no income are 
osing their homes—many of these jobs never to return— 
And should have to continue to pay taxes for a public sec- 
‘or that is getting increases in excess of the rate of inflation 
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and it is business as usual? Does that make sense to the 
Treasurer? 


Hon Mr Laughren: I guess I come at the problem 
from a different premise than the leader of the third party 
does. First of all, I do not believe there is any such thing as 
a recession-proof job in the province of Ontario. 


Mr Harris: I don’t but you do. 


Hon Mr Laughren: No, I do not believe that is the 
case. I do not think that is the solution. If I thought that 
was the solution, it would be a different debate we would 
be having. 

All I would say to the member of the third party is that 
unlike the federal government, unlike some other govern- 
ments I think that laying off large numbers of employ- 
ees—which some of those jurisdictions are doing, which 
he referred to—is hardly an appropriate response to a re- 
cession. I know that the leader of the third party does not 
like our $700-million antirecession package, but I think we 
had an obligation to respond to the recession at least to that 
amount. 

I would reinforce what I said before, that when it 
comes to dealing with the public sector in the province of 
Ontario, we would much rather sit down and talk to them 
as partners in this problem than laying some kind of legis- 
lation on them. 


TIRE TAX 


Mr Huget: This question is to the Minister of Reve- 
nue and concerns the provincial tire tax. Many tire retailers 
and consumers in my riding are concerned about paying 
the province’s tire tax and at the same time having to pay a 
used tire disposal fee. Could the minister tell me why the 
$5 tax is being collected on new tires, and why there is 
also a $5 disposal fee? 


Ms Wark-Martyn: I thank the member for the ques- 
tion. The purpose of the tax, as we all know, hopefully, is 
to help deal with environmental problems caused by large 
volumes of used tires discarded in Ontario. The disposal 
fee he refers to is not a provincial tax, but I assume it is 
charged either by the municipality or a dealer. 


Mr Huget: The supplementary is to the same minis- 
ter. Is the money collected by the provincial tire tax in fact 
going into the disposal of used tires? 


Ms Wark-Martyn: There is no separate accounting 
for the tax collected. It is all entered into the consolidated 
revenue fund. From these funds, the funding is directed to 
the Ministry of the Environment. 


POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mr Daigeler: My question is to the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities. We are now into the third week of 
the strike at Trent University, and so far we have heard 
very little, only very vague expressions of hope from the 
minister that the strike will soon be over. I may add we 
have heard nothing either from the member for Peterbor- 
ough, which is rather disappointing. 

I was at Trent this morning meeting with students to 
hear how the strike is affecting them personally. They have 
told me that about half of the students at Trent University 
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are receiving OSAP assistance. If the school year is in fact 
extended because of the strike, but OSAP ends with the 
regular eight months, many students at Trent are either 
going to be out of money or will have to further increase 
their debt load. I ask the minister, will he provide the extra 
OSAP grants for the students who are forced to delay their 
summer jobs and spend extra unbudgeted time in their 
classes, or is he going to let the students down again, as he 
did when he broke the NDP promise not to raise tuition 
fees? 


Hon Mr Allen: The member for Nepean managed to 
get two questions in one. That is a very economical way of 
doing things, but it is not economical of my time in re- 
sponse. 

If I could only refer to the latter, in the first instance I 
would like to comment that our basic promise to this prov- 
ince was to maintain a university system in as good health 
as we possibly could and we assumed the students would 
want to help in that process. We plowed as much govern- 
ment money as we could into a major increase in the fund- 
ing this year. As far as we could push it, we still could not 
quite get to the point of a steady state increment for the 
university system so we asked the students to pay the for- 
mula fee in order to meet that objective. I do not think the 
member would want to see this system drift from 9th place 
to 10th place out of 10 provinces, as would have been the 
case if I had followed the kind of advice that is implied in 
his question. 


The Speaker: Supplementary. 


Hon Mr Allen: Mr Speaker, with respect to the first 
part of the question, if you will permit me to answer the 
first question he asked me, the first part of the question had 
to do with what I will do if certain circumstances happen 
at Trent University in terms of an extended strike in that 
institution. I am concerned, as he is, with the fate of stu- 
dents and others in that institution and I will only say to 
him at this point in time that the question is highly hypo- 
thetical. My ministry is monitoring the situation. We know 
what is happening. The mediator is there and the discus- 
sions continue and that is as far as I can carry the issue 
with him at this point in time. 


Mr Daigeler: This situation and the fear by the stu- 
dents at Trent certainly is not hypothetical. What does it 
take for the minister to make a commitment today as we 
did when we were in a similar situation during the 1989 
college strike, when we committed ourselves to providing 
the extra funding towards the students who are caught in 
the middle, innocent victims of a labour negotiation con- 
flict? What does it take, I ask the minister, to provide the 
extra OSAP to the students, to make that commitment 
today to put the students, who are very fearful about losing 
their academic year already, at ease? Will the minister 
commit himself today to say, “Yes, if the strike continues, 
if the school year is extended, we will provide that support 
for the students because we care for the students’? 


Hon Mr Allen: I am astonished at the self-righteous- 
ness of the question. I recall, at the same stage in the very 
strike the member referred to in the college system, the 
Minister of Colleges and Universities at that time standing 


up and saying exactly what I said, that as a responsible] 
minister he could make no further response in light of ms 
circumstances of the day. 
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HUNTING IN ALGONQUIN PARK 


Mr McLean: My question is for the Minister of Natu 
ral Resources. The Minister of Natural Resources and min- 
ister responsible for native affairs has compromised the! 
separate ministries with his recent announcement that he 
will allow native hunting in Algonquin Provincial Park)’ 
The minister’s decision to allow hunting and the use o 
motor vehicles is contrary to the designated use of the par i 
and seriously jeopardizes its environmental integrity, and if)” 
also involves the tourism industry in this province. Why) 
did the minister renege on his promise to the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Anglers and Hunters to include all interested] 
parties in his government’s native resource agreement ne- I 
gotiations before making this arbitrary decision about Al- 1 
gonquin pan : k 


East for raising a very important issue before the Housel 
All of us in this House recognize that Algonquin park is 
the jewel of the provincial park system and we all want to 
protect the park’s values in that system while at the same); 
time ensuring that we meet the responsibility of ensuring 
that aboriginal people in this province can happily exercise 
their aboriginal rights. 

I want to assure the members of this House that this is 
an ongoing process, that discussions are continuing. We 
are committed to negotiating arrangements which will pro- 
tect park values in the park, will protect conservation, will 
protect public safety and will respect the aboriginal rights. 

This is a very difficult and complex series of negotia- 
tions and a very important one. I want to ensure that the 
members understand that we have in no way broken any} 
commitments to other groups. As a matter of fact, we are} 
currently involved in consultations with a large number of | 
groups, including the Ontario Federation of Anglers and 
Hunters, the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, the Friends: 
of Algonquin Park, the Canadian Parks and Wilderness. 
Society and the Algonquin Wildlands League. All of these | 
groups have indicated considerable interest and a great 
deal to offer in helping us, along with Chief Meness and} 
Councillor Doug Benoit, in these very difficult negotia- 
tions. We are continuing to consult as we should and hope 
to have an agreement within the next 10 to 15 days. 


Mr McLean: The new Algonquin park management 
plan was supposed ‘to be released in the fall of 1990. We 
have not seen that report yet. Why did the minister not 
table that report before he arbitrarily made this decision? 
He has indicated to the House today that he has consulted 
and consulted and consulted. I have not seen any report or’ 
any indication of any input from these groups into the | 
decisions that he makes, so where did the minister get his 
information to make the arbitrary decision before all the 
public had input into this great master plan? 
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' Hon Mr Wildman: The member uses the term “arbi- 
| \ary,” and of course it is his option to use such a word. No 
nal decision has been made. 

| Mr Bradley: Here comes the retreat. 


_ Hon Mr Wildman: There is nothing to retreat from. 
4s a matter of fact, this has been an ongoing process of 
legotiation, one that continues. As a matter of fact, yester- 
ay afternoon my deputy minister and I met with Rick 
Morgan of the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters. 
_ The members of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
taff, both at the regional level, the parks level, and at head 
ffice level, as well as members of the onrat native af- 
bits secretariat have been deeply involved in the negotia- 
ons, and we are looking forward to a situation where we 
vill be able to respond to a very difficult situation. 
_ I will just conclude by indicating one point: This is a 
nique situation. There is a unique park to be protected. 
here is also an aboriginal claim, an aboriginal group of 
eople. The Algonquins of Golden Lake have never signed 
_ treaty. They have a claim which should be negotiated. 
Ne are working to ensure that their rights are protected 
fptite the rights of all other park users are also protected. It 
's very difficult and complex. We are consulting but we do 
ot intend to do this in the glare of the public eye. 

Mr Owens: I think with the bellowing and wailing 
hat is going on in the House today, it is probably quite 
_ppropriate that our minister made a statement on moose 
_ags. It reminds one of Algonquin park in spring. 


| PROTECTION OF IN-CARE RESIDENTS 


_ Mr Owens: My question is to the Minister of Com- 
“nunity and Social Services. Yesterday she made an an- 
“10uncement in the House with respect to safeguards for 
youth. In reviewing the statement, the changes tend to be 
systemic in nature. The youth who would be affected by 
hese changes tend not to access the system simply be- 
‘rause they do noi trust the system. I am wondering what 
“Jer ministry is doing to ensure first of all that these chil- 
‘dren are aware of the safeguards and are able to access 
chese safeguards. 


Hon Mrs Akande: Actually, the document does in 
fact state that we are working to ensure that children are 
approached and are made aware of their rights, know 
‘about their rights, and that it is done in a way that is 
appropriate to their age and their level of ability, that those 
‘standards are reviewed every year and that we constantly 
‘move to ensure that the children are aware of where they 
‘can turn and how they can seek assistance for protection, 
or if in fact abuse has occurred. We are also working with 
‘the Ontario Association for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities to implement standards for children with disabil- 
ity, so that in fact they too can have that protection. 


) PLANT CLOSURE 


_ Mr Kwinter: I have a question for the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Technology. The minister will know 
that Darwin Smith, the president of Kimberly-Clark in the 
United States, informed the workers up at the Spruce Falls 
‘Power and Paper Co that unless they make a deal with 
Ontario Hydro by 30 April they will have to shut it down. 


The minister will also know, I hope, that there have been 
overtures to buy this plant, there have been representations 
made to the governments to have them participate, and to 
date nothing has happened. 

Could he tell me what plans he has and what specific- 
ally has he done—not what he is going to do—about this 
Situation to help solve a problem that could devastate 
Kapuskasing, that could put at least 1,200 people out of 
work and could be a catastrophe on the magnitude of what 
is possibly happening in Algoma? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: I appreciate the question. The ques- 
tion was: What has the government done? The government 
has created an interministerial committee. That committee 
has already met with the employee group that wishes to 
buy the plant. We have also met with the company, as well 
as Ontario Hydro. 


I am very pleased to advise the member that tomorrow, 
if that is soon enough for him, we will be receiving a 
business plan from the employee purchase group, which 
will be going to our interministerial committee as well as 
the company and Ontario Hydro, so that we might see how 
we could directly and promptly assist in creating a circum- 
stance there that will limit any potential unemployment or 
problem that is possible. 
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Mr Kwinter: It pains me to say that we have a minis- 
ter here who has done absolutely nothing to help alleviate 
the problem that is facing industry in Ontario. I know for a 
fact that the minister spends most of his time locked in his 
office taking naps in the afternoon and does not have the 
time to meet with the potential buyer for the operation. 
They tried to meet with him; he did not have have the 
time. Now what he is talking about is an interministerial 
committee to try a pie-in-the-sky operation. When is he 
going to start doing the things that he is paid to do and 
when is he going to start acting like the Minister of Indus- 
try, Trade and Technology? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: I am pleased to respond, as I have 
previously, that our ministry, along with many other minis- 
tries within this government, has been extremely active. 
We will be receiving the business plan tomorrow and we 
will continue to act in a very prompt and very aggressive 
way to try to solve the problem. 


PURCHASE OF URANIUM 


Mr Jordan: My question is for the Minister of En- 
ergy. Can the minister tell the House if it remains the 


policy of her party to have Ontario Hydro increase its 


purchases of uranium from Denison Mines at Elliot Lake, 
and if so, has she advised Ontario Hydro of that policy? 


Hon Mrs Carter: I am at a loss to understand what 
the honourable member opposite means by plans to in- 
crease purchases of uranium from Elliot Lake. This whole 
question is at present under review. It is something that we 
are extremely concerned about. We are very concerned 
about the people of Elliot Lake and this government has 
several ideas under way to make sure, whatever happens 
as far as uranium purchases go and jobs in the mines are 
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concerned, that the people of Elliot Lake will suffer the 
absolute minimum possible. 

Mr Jordan: Ontario Hydro is presently negotiating 
with Denison Mines. On one hand we have the Premier 
telling the province that his government will increase the 
purchase of uranium from Elliot Lake; on the other hand 
we have the minister stating that the prospect of continuing 
the mines is not brilliant, they do not have much of a 
future. Who are the people of Elliot Lake to believe? The 
Premier, who promised to increase purchases, or the min- 
ister, saying they do not have much of a future? 


Hon Mrs Carter: I think we all know that Denison 
Mines is in trouble. This is nothing to do with the actions 
of the Ontario government. This is a question of purchases 
from overseas having more or less ceased, so that there are 
business difficulties there. 

The contract with Ontario Hydro is good until 1992. 
There is no immediate prospect of purchases ceasing. The 
contract with Rio Algom also continues for some time into 
the future, but we do have to be realistic and consider what 
the future of the town of Elliot Lake is going to be. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Duignan: My question is to the Treasurer. Given 
the fact that this province is in the middle of a recession 
due largely to the Tories’ friends in Ottawa, to the mone- 
tary and budgetary policies which have caused extensive 
high interest rates and an overvalued dollar, in the 
Treasurer’s statement to this House on 18 March he indi- 
cated that the current recession is somewhat different from 
the early 1980s. I wonder if he could please expand on 
this. 


Mr Offer: Expand, Floyd, expand. 
Mr Bradley: He’s already expanded. 


Hon Mr Laughren: The member for Halton North 
asked an important question, and I would have thought 
that the opposition would be concerned about the depth of 
this recession compared to the 1982 one as well. 

I could tell the member for Halton North that this re- 
cession is indeed different from the one back in 1981-82. 
There have been more jobs lost in this recession than there 
were in the one in 1981-82, but even more disturbing than 
the absolute job losses are the kinds of jobs that are being 
lost. Last time, as I recall, approximately 25% of all of the 
job losses were as a result of permanent closures. This 
time, in this recession, in 1990, about two thirds of all the 
job losses were as a result of permanent closures. That is 
why we talk about there being a restructuring going on in 
the economy and that is what basically makes it a different 
kind of recession than we had back in 1981-82. 


Mr Duignan: It appears that the Tories’ only answer 
to this recession, which was caused by their friends in 
Ottawa, is to shift the deficit on to the backs of the people 
who can least afford to pay it in this province. Why then 
does the federal government not put a stop to this eco- 
nomic madness and give priority to some strong anti- 
recessionary measures? 

Hon Mr Laughren: I am sorry. I did not hear the 
question. 


The Speaker: Would you repeat it briefly? 
Mr Duignan: Why then does the federal government 
not put a stop to its economic madness and give some, 
priority to some strong— 


Interjections. 


The Speaker: I thought we might try a more inven-|) 
tive format, of asking a question and then listening for the 
answer. That applies all the way around. The member for 
Halton North had a brief supplementary but the Treasurer, 
like myself and others, was unable to hear it. Would he), 
place it quickly and then we could have the response. \} 


Mr Duignan: My supplementary is to the Treasurer.| 
Why does the federal government not put a stop to its) 
economic madness and give priority to some strong antic} | 
recessionary measures? 


Hon Mr Laughren: The member for Halton North] 
asked a good question. I am sure that his intention was not} 
to tease the bears on the other side. I must say to the} 
member for Halton North that I am at a loss to explain} 
why the federal government is so totally preoccupied with} 
the spectre of inflation as opposed to dealing with the} 
problems of the recession. Their restrictions on transfer 
payments will cost the province of Ontario over $1 billion) 
in 1991-92. We are very concerned about their failure to) 
join us in our battle against the recession. We invited the) 
federal government to join with us in our antirecession) 
package. For some reason I do not understand, they re-|| 
fused to do so. As well, I was dismayed, shocked and’ 
appalled when, in the federal budget, they announced a 
reduction of $100 million in the Canadian Jobs Strategy 
Package. To me, that is aiding and abetting the recession | 
rather than trying to do something about it. 

In conclusion, if I might, we are continuing to do battle 
with the recession. We still believe the end is in sight and 
that Ontario is still the best place to work, to live and to| 
invest. 


Interjection. 


The Speaker: The member will indeed get a question. 
Could we go back to 30 seconds and— 


Mr Offer: And supplementary. 


The Speaker: Just hold on, just relax. I know everyl 
one is really intensely interested, which is terrific. Quite 
frankly, folks, I have never seen a chamber where com- 
ments were provocative when they were compliments, 
compliments across the floor and they turn out to be pro- 
vocative. I think that since you folks are also interested, we 
will have a question and a brief supplementary. 
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REORGANIZATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr Miclash: My question is to the Minister of Natu- 
ral Resources. On 5 March the people of Ontario were told 
that the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources’ reorgani- 
zation would both streamline the ministry and increase its: 
efficiency. This reorganization eliminated the Kenora re- 
gional office. We are talking about a regional office that 
served a vast northern area, one which is dependent on natu- 
ral resources for its survival. As a result of this closure, we 
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re going to lose a good number of jobs from our commu- 
ity during this, a time of recession. 

The communities of Timmins and Cochrane, which are 
nly 90 kilometres apart, have retained both regional of- 
ce responsibilities and the district office status. Knowing 

ais, I want to know if the minister can explain why the 
‘<enora regional office has been eliminated, with its re- 
ponsibilities and jobs moving to a community some 480 
_ilometres to the east. 


_ Hon Mr Wildman: | appreciate the question from the 
_aember for Kenora. The purpose, as he knows, of the 
-zorganization of the Ministry of Natural Resources is to 
et as many resource managers into the field as possible, 
lose to the resources they are responsible for managing 
nd to the people who use them. In that process, we have 
vied to eliminate as much middle management as possible 

y lowering the number of regions in the province from 
‘ight to four. In that process, he is correct, we did have to 
Bliminate some regional offices, but we are moving the 
taff, the managers of the resources, from those offices 

ato the field offices. No community that has an office now 
ic lose a presence of the ministry. 

_ With regard specifically to the Kenora office as com- 
»ared to the regional office in Timmins-Cochrane, I should 
oint out that the Kenora region is being eliminated and 
_malgamated with the Thunder Bay region whereas Tim- 
-ains- -Cochrane is one regional office. It has some of the 
taff i in Timmins and some in Cochrane. That regional of- 
ice is remaining and is not changing. It is a historic situa- 
ion that has been in that region for some time. 
_ Other regions in the northeast, however, are being 
iminated, such as Sudbury, where they will lose some 
taff as well, because those services will be provided out 
of Huntsville. 

I want to emphasize, though, that the staff who were in 
-egional offices before who were responsible for managing 
-esources will be moving into the field offices, into offices, 

uch as Kenora, in the districts and area offices to serve the 
»eople in those communities. 


_ Mr Miclash: I am disappointed in the answer. The 
‘ninister talks about two regional offices that I spoke of 
»eing within 90 kilometres of each other. I indicated that 
ny regional office has moved away from the Kenora area, 
‘in area that was very important, 480 kilometres to the east. 
_ The minister has combined the two regional offices 
‘nto one. Why could that not be the situation for the 
enora area as well? I am talking of a distance that you 
suggest is very close, 90 kilometres. I am talking of a 
distance in the Kenora region where we have gone 480 
cilometres to the east. 

I suggest that the minister is not taking jobs out to the 
deople. He is taking them away from the area that I serve, 
che community of Kenora, and moving them into a central 
“egion. 

_ Hon Mr Wildman: I understand the member’s con- 
cern for the community of Kenora and to ensure that com- 
nunity is properly served, and I appreciate him bringing 
he matter before the House. He is incorrect, however. 
There are not two regional offices within 90 kilometres in 


Timmins and Cochrane. That is one regional office with 
some staff located in Timmins and some in Cochrane. It is 
one region, just as the Thunder Bay region is now one 
region serving the area from there. 


PETITIONS 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr Conway: I would like to lay before the House a 
petition signed by hundreds of my constituents in Renfrew 
county concerning the planning process intended for the 
Opeongo River Parkway. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Mr Harris: | have a petition signed by 16 residents of 
North Bay and area which reads as follows: 


“To the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor and Leg- 
islative Assembly of Ontario: 


“We, the undersigned, beg leave to petition the Parlia- 
ment of Ontario as follows: 


“We respectfully request that the government of On- 
tario provide publicly funded religious education programs 
and alternative schooling on an opt-in basis to all parents 
in Ontario, thus enabling them to choose the type of educa- 
tion which they believe to be most beneficial to their chil- 
dren? 


I too have affixed my signature, as is appropriate. 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG TREATMENT 


Mr Harris: I have a petition signed by approximately 
415 residents of North Bay and area which reads as follows: 


“To the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor and the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario: 

“We, the undersigned, beg leave to petition the Parlia- 
ment of Ontario as follows: 


“We, the undersigned, support the Vita Way Farm Inc 
treatment centre as a long-term treatment facility for our 
youth. We feel with the closure of this facility that the 
chemically dependent youth will be forgotten. We also feel 
that sending the chemically dependent to the United States 
for treatment at a cost of over $60,000 per client is unjust 
to such a facility when our budget from the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services is only $240,000, which 
will treat 50 clients per year.” 


NIAGARA DETENTION CENTRE 


Mr Cooper: I am presenting a petition to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Ontario on behalf of David Rabinovitch, 
and it is signed by himself. 


HOME CARE 


Mr Johnson: I am pleased to table a petition to the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario. It is a petition that is 
signed by approximately 1,400 concerned citizens. They 
are concerned, by the nature of their petition, that the 
Belleville General Hospital board of governors has placed 
the Victorian Order of Nurses, Quinte branch, in competi- 
tion for home care services with two for-profit nursing 
agencies. I will affix my signature to this petition. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


HEALTH CARDS AND NUMBERS 
CONTROL ACT, 1990 
LOI DE 1990 SUR LE CONTROLE DES CARTES SANTE 
ET DES NUMEROS DE CARTES SANTE 


Mrs Gigantes moved second reading of Bill 24, An 
Act to control the private use of Cards issued and Num- 
bers assigned to Insured Persons under the Health Insur- 
ance Act. 


M™ Gigantes propose la deuxiéme lecture du projet 
de loi 24, Loi contrélant l’usage dans le secteur privé des 
cartes et des numéros attribués aux assurés en vertu de la 
Loi sur |’assurance-santé. 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: As members are aware, on 13 
December 1990 I introduced the Health Cards and Num- 
bers Control Act to provide Ontarians with the protection 
they need in order to maintain the confidentiality of their 
individual health card numbers. This legislation will pro- 
hibit individuals, businesses and organizations from re- 
quiring people to show their personal health card as a 
condition of providing goods or services. It will also pro- 
hibit the collection or use of a person’s health number to 
obtain information for data banks, credit checks, mass 
mailings and the like. Only providers of health services, 
the Ministry of Health or persons prescribed by regulation 
can use the health numbers for administrative planning or 
other health-related purposes. 

I intend to protect the confidentiality of the information 
associated with the provision of health services by intro- 
ducing a wider-ranging health information privacy bill at a 
later date. I hope it will not be too much later. 

As I announced on 13 December, my ministry has 
moved to make a plastic holder available to senior citizens 
for their Health 65 cards. In April the card holders will be 
mailed free of charge to seniors across Ontario. It will 
allow senior citizens to use their Health 65 cards to prove 
their eligibility for seniors’ discounts and special offers 
without revealing their health numbers. 

The right to privacy is a priority for the Ministry of 
Health, and as minister I seek to protect the privacy of the 
health number by establishing legislative protection 
against the use of the ministry’s health number in ways 
that can endanger the privacy of Ontario residents. 
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Mr Phillips: I speak in favour of the bill. I guess the 
only comment I would make is that we very much are 
looking forward to some of the bigger issues being dealt 
with and I think it may be mildly embarrassing to the 
government that the very first piece of business that the 
House deals with after being away for three months is this 
bill, in that every day there are 1,500 fewer people work- 
ing in this province. It is a very shocking statistic and one 
that all of us I think are appalled by. Certainly we support 
this bill. In fact, I cannot find anyone who is against the 
bill. There is no health group against it. 

As I said when the bill was introduced, it was our hope 
that we would be dealing with the more comprehensive 
privacy legislation that would be dealing with a person’s 


rights to his hospital records and his medical records, that 
we would have dealt with that, I think, broadly important 
topic. 

I might also, as I said, ask the Minister of Health to 
begin to move on some of the very substantive issues, the 
long-term care issue, the community-based care issue, the 
northern health care issue, the whole issue of how we are 
dealing with what I think is a growing trend towards health 
services being provided for Ontario citizens in the US—in- 
deed, I think we are seeing an increase in the number of 


commissioned agents here recruiting Ontario residents to |, 


go to the US for their health care services—and the health 
professions legislation, all these major issues that are sit- 
ting waiting for the minister to move on them. 


We will be in support of this bill. I will repeat what I | 


said earlier, that it was our hope we would be dealing with 
a much more comprehensive piece of privacy legislation 
that would have a much broader impact on the residents, 
the people of Ontario, but in the absence of any of that, we 
certainly will support this bill going forward for second 
reading and then ultimately for third reading. 


Mr Eves: I wish to rise and speak in support of the 


legislation as well. I think it is important to bear in mind } 


some of the history behind this piece of legislation. I be- 
lieve that the whole issue around health cards really be- 
came a big issue in the province of Ontario after the 1987 | 


Provincial Auditor’s report in which he pointed out that 
there were some huge abuses in the OHIP system, or at | 


least potential for abuses in the OHIP system would be a | 


better way for me to put it, in that there were in excess of 
25 million people on the OHIP computer system and there 
are only some nine million people in the province of On-. 
tario. It became quite evident that we in this province had a 
very real problem. 


I believe that Ontario is the last provincial jurisdiction , 
in the country to go to the use of a personal health insur- 


ance number for each and every resident. Although I do. 
commend the previous minister for introducing the system, 
there was a problem here with respect to privacy with 
respect to the introduction of health cards, and the privacy 
commissioner and others stated very publicly that they be- 
lieved that introducing the card without this companion 


legislation would be a threat, or could be a threat, to indi- | 
vidual privacy and they urged the previous government to | 
introduce legislation to control the use of the health card}, 


number. 
The privacy act itself states that medical information | 


recorded by the provincial government can only be used} 
for that purpose for which it was intended, but the act does | 


not apply to the private sector and there was the need for 
what is now known as Bill 24. | 


The Information and Privacy Commissioner sent a let- | 


ter, which he released to the public, to the Minister of) 
Health on 26 June 1990 urging the government to prohibit 
the private sector from asking people for their new health 
numbers for anything other than health purposes. The pri- 
vacy commissioner went on to state, “It is not sufficient 
for the Ministry of Health to generally accept the concept 
of privacy protection without making a firm commitment 
to control the use of the health number through legislation.” 


} 


| 
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This legislation is intended to prohibit individuals, 

usinesses and organizations from requiring people to 
now their health card number as a condition of providing 
oods or services. 
_ I would like to commend the current minister in gov- 
mment on introducing the legislation, which is something 
vat the previous government and minister did not at least 
et around to doing, although she had hinted that she 
aight be interested in doing it. 

Our party has advocated that legislative controls be put 

1 place on the use of the number and that legislation be 
‘troduced to ensure that individuals are not denied non- 
edical services if they do not provide their health card 
“umber. 

| I would also make a request of the minister that she 
‘iake some attempt to ensure that the possibility of fraud is 
‘liminated through the system, and I believe there was 
‘reviously a suggestion by the previous government to 
onduct a post-issue audit. 

I would also ask that the government ensure that home- 
2ss people, street alcoholics and transients have a health 
ard number and that all individuals from the province 
“ave access to our health card services. We should include 
2fugee claimants in that group as well. 

_ I think it is worth mentioning also that the Ministry of 
fealth should use the information collected under the new 
‘ystem to plan effectively for the future. I think this could 
ead to more effective management of our health care re- 
ources. I have advocated, and I believe others in our party 
‘ave as well, and I am sure other members of the Legisla- 
“ire as well, that it indeed would help if individual resi- 
‘ents received a statement from time to time. I do not 
‘now whether the most appropriate method would be 
_uarterly, half yearly or yearly, but I think it would really 
‘e€ very appropriate if Ontario taxpayers and residents 
“new exactly how much the health care system does cost 
nd their use of the health care system costs. 
| Having said that, I congratulate the minister for intro- 
ucing this legislation and will be very supportive of it. 


| Mr Sutherland: It is a pleasure to be back here in the 
ouse and have the House sitting and to be able to speak 
his afternoon on Bill 24 to control the private use of cards. 
| think it is very important that this piece of legislation be 
‘tought forward to protect people’s individual privacy. 
ertainly everyone is in need of health care, as we know 
hey use it on a regular basis, and I think the citizens of 
)ntario would be very concerned that somehow people 
ould get access to their files or access to other personal 
‘nformation about them through the use of the health card. 
I want to commend the minister as well for introducing 
his legislation. I also want to commend the minister for 
jome of the people she consulted with, including Professor 
laherty, who was actually one of my professors when I 
was at the University of Western Ontario and who is 
‘tlearly recognized not only in the province or the country 
ut I certainly think throughout North America as one of 
he foremost experts on protection of individual privacy. I 
hink that was a very good selection in terms of consulting 
ith that individual. 
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It is also important to know that there is protection here 
for senior citizens and those people who are maybe more 
vulnerable, in that if people got access to some of the 
information senior citizens have they could be taken ad- 
vantage of, and we certainly would not want that. 

I think the other thing—and if I may, I want to cite a 
personal experience here—it is also good that what infor- 
mation is on the card is not going to be put out publicly, 
because I find it rather annoying when you decide to do 
something such as take out a subscription to a magazine. I 
happened to do that once and I took it out and I figured I 
was just giving them my information, just to that particular 
publication. 
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Then it is interesting to note, when you do that, you 
start receiving all these application forms for other publi- 
cations, and then you receive it for china collections, and 
then you receive it for Book-of-the-Month Club and all 
these other things. Actually it is quite interesting, because 
somehow in the publication I got a subscription to, they 
got my name mixed up and they had it down as Ms rather 
than Mr Sutherland. What I was able to do, though, was to 
track all the different other groups that happened to get my 
address from that publication, because they all came ad- 
dressed as Ms. Actually, it was quite interesting. I have to tell 
members how surprised I was when I received a letter from 
the PC Canada fund addressed to Ms Kimble Sutherland. 

I know actually that it is not necessarily illegal for 
these mailing lists to be sold, but I do think, from an 
ethical standpoint and from a moral standpoint, it is very 
inappropriate. So I am glad to know that the minister and 
this government are introducing legislation so that nothing 
like that can happen with the health card information. I 
think it is a good step in this day and age, when so much of 
our information about our private lives seems to be very 
public and so many people seem to have access to it, that 
any time we can find ways to lessen the amount of infor- 
mation about private individuals getting into the hands of 
people it does not belong to it is a very good step, and I am 
very glad to see that many members of the different parties 
support this piece of legislation. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the minister and I cer- 
tainly hope that this piece of legislation will work as it is 
intended and that the proper safeguards are there. Should 
there be any problems, I am quite confident that the minis- 
ter and this government will take the necessary steps to 
amend the legislation or put the proper policies in place to 
ensure that people’s private files and information are 
protected. 

The Deputy Speaker: Are there questions or com- 
ments? Is there any other member who wishes to partici- 
pate in the debate? 

Interjection. 

Mr Sterling: The member for Mississauga West obvi- 
ously knows that I will not be a delegate at the next Liberal 
leadership convention. 

I find it passing strange that the Minister of Health 
would bring forward a piece of legislation like this as her 
first bill as the Minister of Health, because I remember 
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back to the debate on the Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act some three or four years ago 
when this member, the member for Ottawa Centre now, 
was the critic for the Attorney General, and I can remem- 
ber entering into a debate with her over a privacy issue. 

Under the Freedom of Information and Protection of 
Privacy Act, all personal information is not allowed to be 
given out to the public. In other words, if I asked for 
information about another citizen in Ontario and the gov- 
ernment owns that information, that is not given out. How- 
ever, if there is a public interest in giving that information 
out, it can be given out, and that is under section 23, where 
it says, “An exemption from disclosure of a record under 
sections...21 does not apply where” there is “a compelling 
public interest and the disclosure of the record clearly out- 
weighs the purpose of the exemption.” 

I can remember during that debate I did not want per- 
sonal information to ever be disclosed to the public and 
have the Information and Privacy Commissioner, who is a 
very powerful individual in this province, have the right to 
make the decision that the public interest was more impor- 
tant than a person’s health records, his private information 
which he has supplied to the government. 

Now, the Minister of Health, who was then the critic 
for the Attorney General, insisted that the public interest 
override be inserted for private information. So I find it 
ironic that the first piece of legislation that she would bring 
forward would in effect be an almost complete 180-degree 
turn on her concern which she expressed in this Legisla- 
ture some four years ago on privacy matters dealing with 
information. 

I can only draw the conclusion that she is concerned 
that the private sector be limited in terms of dealing with 
personal information, but she wants in some ways the con- 
trol over private information held by the government dealt 
with in another way. Therefore I, like my colleague, am 
very much in favour of this bill. It would be consistent 
with my stand which I took some four years back with 
regard to limiting the Information and Privacy Commis- 
sioner in disclosing personal information. I did not want a 
public override test with regard to any private information 
that this government or our government holds about an 
individual in our society. 

When this concept was introduced by the former Min- 
ister of Health, the minister made the announcement, the 
New Democratic Party responded to the announcement 
and then we responded. It was only our party at that point 
in time which raised the issue of privacy and the concern 
for privacy. I want it put on the record that of all the 
political parties which are represented in this Legislature, 
there is one party which is primarily concerned with the 
privacy of individuals and that is the Progressive Conser- 
vative Party. We have been on record time and time again 
and concerned with that issue. 

I was most concerned that in the last Legislature the 
former Liberal government did not have any intention of 
bringing forward a bill of this kind. It was only after the 
intervention of our Information and Privacy Commissioner 
that some action started to take place. I want to congratu- 
late the Information and Privacy Commissioner on taking 


that action by producing an open and a public letter which | 
was drafted, and the former Minister of Health saying that 
the former government should take action like that which) 
is included in Bill 24. | 

Fortunately, we now have legislation which enhances) 
the power of the Information and Privacy Commissioner to | 
bring forward issues like this to the public’s attention. I) 
believe that the use of the health card number should be. 
controlled as outlined in this legislation and therefore sup- | 
port it. We have to be continually aware of the prospect. 
and the potential for the use of various identification num- | 
bers to identify individuals whereby computer matching 
can take place and a profile of an individual can in fact. 
take place. | 

We do support this legislation. We encourage the Infor- 
mation and Privacy Commissioner in the future to con- 
tinue to take an interest in particularly this government 
with regard to its former philosophical base in terms of. 
being more concerned with the collective whole than the 
individual’s rights. Therefore we are most concerned that 
the Information and Privacy Commissioner continue to be 
an advocate for privacy rights in this province. Our party 
will continue to keep a watch as best it can with regard to 
anything this government does to ensure that the proper 
safeguards are there to protect the privacy of individuals in 
our province. 
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Mr Mills: I am delighted to be back here in this arena 
after our short vacation and to see so many fresh and excit- 
ing faces in front of me. It gives me great pleasure. | 

I have an English accent, so I do not have to tell mem-, 
bers that originally I come from England. Over there the! 
folks tend to naturally seem to get very agitated immedi- 
ately when people want to ask and find out where they 
have come from and what they do. It seems to switch ona 
nerve that agitates people where I come from more ac- 
tively than most other nationalities, and I am no exception. 
When people try to ask me information that they have no 
right to, I get very agitated, and that is why I stand here 
today pleased to support this piece of legislation about the 
care and the control of the new health care cards. | 

I will give a little of the experience about the abuse of | 
the social insurance number. The other day in my constitu- | 
ency office in Bowmanville I had reason to order a fax 
machine, because we are getting so many messages that 
we cannot keep track any other way. I signed some form of 
lease to get this machine and the people whom I got this _ 
machine from had the audacity—and I mean that—to call 
me and ask for my social insurance number. Leasing a fax 
machine—what difference it makes to the whole system is 
beyond me. But this is how the social insurance numbers 
have got. It is a total abuse of a card that was issued that 
was never meant to be used in this fashion, and this is why 
I stand here today and support wholeheartedly the controls 
that are going to be put into effect on this health card. 

I would also commend the minister for the sensitivity 
that she has exercised in the ages of people 65 and over 
when they present this card for drugs and other benefits 
under the health scheme and that their date of birth will be 
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»bscured and will not be readily seen. I appreciate that 
-pecause I am rapidly approaching that age when I should 
het one of these cards and I too am sensitive of that. I do 
,0t want anybody to really know that I am that age, be- 
-vause I get quite upset now when I go into Grand & Toy 
~snd— 

. | Mr Stockwell: How old are you? 


Mr Mills: How old am I? I am older than you. 

I get quite upset these days when I go into Grand & 
‘foy and I buy something and I say, “This item costs 
51.99,” and they say, “Well, we took the 10% off because 
you are a senior.” I hate it, and that is why I am so pleased 
0 see my colleague and my friend the minister, who is— 


Mr Mahoney: It beats the alternative. 


_ Mr Mills: Yes. But she is so sensitive to the senior 
_sitizen and I commend her for that. 


- Mr Ruprecht: Don’t you get a discount? 
Mr Mills: Pardon? 
Mr Mahoney: Just ignore that. 


Mr Mills: I am going to ignore that. I am not going to 
“continue at length, but I just felt that I had to stand here as 
she member for Durham East and as a person who repre- 
sents a number of senior citizens to say how pleased we 
are at this piece of legislation. I commend the minister and 
thank her for it. 


Mr J. Wilson: I am grateful for the opportunity today 
to join the debate on Bill 24 and to make some remarks on 
the need for respect for privacy in the governing structures 
of our society. I am pleased to see that the new govern- 
-ment—and I want to say this from the outset—is bringing 
forward this new legislation. 

While the new health card system provides the poten- 

tial to streamline the inefficiencies of the OHIP system— 
‘indeed it was a headache trying to analyse a system, the 
OHIP system, fraught by millions of duplicate numbers 
and one that had family members sharing the same num- 
bers—the new health cards come complete with an im- 
plied threat, a threat that calls into question an individual’s 
fundamental right to privacy. 

Ironically, this somewhat hidden threat is there simply 
because of the potential for efficiency created by the new 
health card system. Often with progress come new chal- 
lenges, and the new health card system has forced us to 
reconcile the need for efficiency with the privacy interests 
of our constituents. 

__ The previous Liberal government chose to do nothing 
about it, even though it was made aware of this threat on 
numerous occasions by members of this side of the House 
and by the assistant commissioner of information and pri- 
vacy. That said, I am pleased that the new government has 
chosen to recognize what the PC Party has long fought for; 
that is, the need to protect individual rights of privacy, and 
while none of the members present in the Legislature here 
‘today would dispute the need for a health card system that 
facilitates delivery of health care services, equally impor- 
tant is guaranteeing the right to privacy under that system. 

Sensitivity to the individual and assuring individual 
freedoms are necessary to sustain a free and democratic 
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society. Towards that end, an important first step has been 
undertaken by this government. On 13 December, the gov- 
ernment introduced this bill designed to control the use of 
cards issued and numbers assigned to insured persons 
under the Health Insurance Act. This legislation hits a so- 
cially responsive chord. It does so by attaching significant 
costs to any attempts made by individuals, businesses and 
organizations to set conditions whereby people must show 
their personal health card in order to acquire certain goods 
or services. 

In instituting conditions where companies and institu- 
tions face fines of up to $25,000 and six-month jail terms 
for violations of this act, the government has demonstrated 
a true commitment to protecting the individual’s privacy 
rights. It is showing that it will on occasion heed the wis- 
dom of interest groups and opposition members. 

I also hope that the government will make note of other 
problem areas that may arise from the implementation of 
the new health card system. The movement from a family- 
based system to an individualized system creates difficul- 
ties perhaps for refugee claimants who have not previously 
had OHIP numbers. What happens with refugee claimants 
who need medical attention who have not been issued 
health cards because they do not have work permits? I am 
uncertain as to what the government has done to ensure 
that refugee claimants are not barred from our health care 
system. 

What will become of the relatives of refugee claimants 
who have been mired in the immigration department back- 
log but have been working in the province for a substantial 
period of time? Are we in effect forcing these people to 
quit their jobs and go on welfare so that they can automati- 
cally qualify for OHIP, and consequently an Ontario health 
card? 

As well, what is being done to guarantee that homeless 
people, street alcoholics and transients have a new health 
number? Understandably, many of these individuals may 
have let their OHIP coverage lapse during the last three 
months of 1989. Let us not forget that the overriding prem- 
ise of the Ontario health system is to provide health care 
services to all Ontarians. 

The government must guard against falling into the 
Liberal Party trap. Yes, the new health card is an improve- 
ment, but recognizing problems and failing to act on them 
only serves to undermine the spoils of the victory. I hope 
that the current government will not only recognize the 
shortcomings of the new system but will move to remedy 
them. Although the government is moving in the right di- 
rection, several problems still exist, as I have just outlined. 

While Bill 24 legislates control over the use of health 
cards and health numbers by the private sector, we must be 
diligent to fend off abuses to the new health card system. 
When social insurance numbers were established in 1964, 
no one foresaw the extent of abuses to the legitimate use of 
that personal identification number. Today, the social in- 
surance number is used for a myriad of purposes outside 
the limited purpose that it was originally intended for. 
Through the benefit of hindsight, we must do more than 
acknowledge the concept of privacy and, instead, fight to 
include privacy as an unalienable right. 
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Last Christmas I sent a newsletter to my constituents in 
Simcoe West and in it I enclosed a survey in order to 
identify what issues were most important in my riding. I 
found out that residents of Simcoe West listed health care 
as the most critical issue facing the Ontario government, 
with the lone exception being the issue of taxation. 

A whopping 65% of respondents in my riding were 
opposed to any government increase in health care spend- 
ing. A large number of people in my riding indicated that 
they want the abuses to the health care system cleaned up. 
The best way to ensure this is to be vigilant and avoid 
situations where the Health ministry is issuing health cards 
to dogs and cats as we saw with the former system of 
OHIP numbers. The situation I want to avoid is soaring 
health costs to offset abuses to the new health card system. 
If we are sincere in our efforts to create the best possible 
health care system, we must make a thorough and com- 
plete examination of it. 
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In summation, I praise the government for introducing 
this legislation. It represents a critical first step towards 
preventing the private sector from using what has been 
described as a perfect tracking device. The new health card 
must be about maximizing our capability for delivering 
health care services, not about providing individuals, busi- 
nesses and organizations with a superior means of track- 
ing, for example, debtors. It clearly would be an abuse of 
the new health card system if this were allowed to happen. 

I would be remiss if I did not take this opportunity to 
speak on Bill 24 as a call to arms for the government to 
operate its health care system with an emphasis upon cutt- 
ing out waste and abuse. Our ability to provide the opti- 
mum health care services is directly related to our 
collective will to mitigate abuses to that system. I hope 
that the adoption of this bill signifies the opening salvo in 
our war to balance effective social programs with the 
taxpayers’ ability to shoulder the costs. This balance is of 
fundamental importance to the taxpayers in my riding of 
Simcoe West, as I hope it is to all members on the govern- 
ment side of this Legislature. 


Mr Tilson: As has been indicated by the fellow mem- 
bers of my party, we are supporting this legislation. Of 
course, as has been indicated earlier, it was prompted by 
the Information and Privacy Commissioner some time 
ago, and for some unearthly reason the former Minister of 
Health in the Liberal Party simply ignored this problem, 
even though it was drawn to her attention. It is a serious 
problem, and I think that our party has looked at it and has 
certainly been concerned with the overall cost of health in 
this province and how it has grown completely out of sight, 
particularly during the Liberal government’s reign. The cost 
of health has certainly become most unmanageable. 

Members of my caucus in the past not only supported 
this type of legislation, but in fact advocated providing all 
individuals with a regular statement of the cost of health 
services that they have received. I think that might draw to 
people’s attention exactly what their annual health ex- 
penses are. 
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Certainly in the past, there have been more OHIP cards 
than there have been people. It is amazing how these cards 
were released, and as my friend just recently spoke of, it 
has been known for almost anyone to get a card, whether it 
be a dog, a cat, a canary, so obviously this legislation is 
long overdue and we certainly support it. 


| 
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I took the liberty of consulting with some of the medi- | 


cal profession in my riding to get their view on this legisla- 
tion, and there is general support, at least from the doctors 


in my riding. I would like to read just a few comments | 


where they expressed their support. 


One of the doctors felt that there really had not been |’ 
proper consultation by the Ministry of Health. I think he | 


feels that there should be more explanations going out to 


the medical profession as to the use of the card. He stated | 


that there appears to be a general lack of consultations with 


members of the profession with respect to future billing | | 


and data recording by the ministry. 


I can think of no particular good reason why physi- 
cians should not be informed about future plans in the | 
ministry in this regard. Although we support the legisla- | 


tion, I think that there needs to be more education, more 
information sent out to the medical profession as to what 
the card will be used for. 


Another doctor simply expressed that he felt that the 


cards would be easier for the members of the public to use. 


He felt that the trend with the patients that this doctor had 
would be that the patients would be accepting it. 


Another doctor was concerned with the improper use | 


of the OHIP cards under the previous system. With respect 
to the new cards being used, he stated that it may be some- 


what easier to detect the improper use of health cards by | 


imposters who present false OHIP cards to hospital admin- | 
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istrators and doctors, etc. This was a concern that this doc- 
tor held in our riding, and I assume this is province-wide, | 


that there was a great abuse of the system. Hopefully this 
will probably be, to some minor degree at least, an effort to. 
deal with the whole question of cost in the health system. 


The final letter that I would like to refer to in support | 


of this legislation is from a doctor who talked about how | 


he felt the numbering system had been improved. He felt it 


| 


identified the abusers and he felt that it would reduce the 


increasing fraudulent consumers. I would just like to read 
a few short paragraphs from this letter, which is perhaps 
the most lengthy of the ones that I received from the medi- | 
cal profession in my riding: 


“I believe that this new numbering system will be a 


vast improvement over the older OHIP numbering system. 
I also believe but do not know for sure that this one new 
number will serve many different purposes, ie, replace the | 
old drug card. Since each individual has a number which 
will not change through his/her lifetime, the potential for 
misuse and abuse also exists alongside the potential for 
improved and superior delivery of health care benefits to 
every citizen and the population of the province as a 


whole. i} 


“As the data accumulate through the months and years. 
of usage, the database of information will now grow and 
expand and can be used in the same way the information’ 
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-om Statistics Canada surveys are used for the benefit of 
ul. 

“T would hope that this information would be able to 
Jentify those individuals and groups of individuals who 
aappropriately abuse and overuse the health system as 
consumers, as well as identify those individual practition- 
rs that inappropriately provide services. These people un- 
ortunately exist at each end of the spectrum.” I think that is 
robably one of the major pros of the proposed legislation. 
| The next paragraph states: “I strongly suspect there 
vill also be a third category of potential fraudulent con- 
“umers. This group will include out-of-province Canadians 
nd aliens from the US and abroad, most likely the Carib- 
ean and South America, who travel to Ontario solely for 
‘he purpose of consuming the more expensive health ser- 
‘ices and procedures at essentially no charge whatsoever. 
t will take some time, of course, for this pattern to clan- 
‘lestinely evolve and develop. We live in an imperfect 
vorld.” I am sure it will take some time for the legislation 
0 reach its impact. 

_ Without reading the full text of the letter, this doctor is 
ilso concerned with the overall cost of health in the prov- 
nee, but in supporting this piece of legislation, he also 
senerally talks about our overall health care system, ac- 
‘nowledging that the cost is getting out of hand. 
| “Our health care system has some shining, very im- 
‘ressive features. For example, computerized hospital fa- 
silities, air ambulance, transplant databases, cardiac 

yacemakers, advanced chemotherapy, radiotherapy and 
ife-support systems, as well as all the impressive surgical, 

‘echnical advances associated with transplanting organs, as 
vell as the advances foreseeable in the near future with the 
nanipulation of genetic information. 

“These shining features stand in stark contrast to the 
ervasive Third World example of frank starvation in the 
absence of any health service or death by a communicable 
disease such as rubella, red measles, in the absence of any 
‘orm of low-cost immunization program.” 

_ I think that our system is obviously imperfect and most 

>xpensive, but we must protect it, and I believe that this 
nealth card is a step in the right direction. 
1610 
_ Hon Mrs Gigantes: I would like to start out by thank- 
ing the critics for the other two parties, members of the 
other parties and also members of the government party 
for supporting this bill. 
_ It is a pretty modest bill. It simply says that we are 
setting out a legislative framework in which the use by 
private organizations of people’s health card numbers, the 
collection, the requirement of those numbers and their use 
for anything besides the provision of health services will 
not be allowed in Ontario, a very modest step in the pro- 
tection of privacy. 

__ I think in fairness to the former Minister of Health, the 
member for Oriole, it was probably her intention to bring 
forward legislation in which this element of protection of 
privacy associated with the health card would have been 
included, a major piece of legislation which I hope to be 
able to bring before this House in fairly short order con- 


_—_ 


cerning the access that individuals can have to their own 
medical records and their own medical information and the 
protection of privacy of health information. 

We do not have a good enough system yet in this prov- 
ince, and I am looking forward to being able to bring that 
legislation before this House. We need it. This is only one 
part of the legislation we need and we have gone ahead 
with it as a single measure because the health card is com- 
ing into play and, as several members have pointed out, 
the health card in and of itself poses some danger if it is 
used in improper ways. 

I would like to note that the discussion of even such a 
modest bill summons forth the energies and imaginations 
of members to speak on a wide range of health matters. I 
am going to try and refrain from responding to the many 
items which have been raised, except to try and assure 
members who have raised questions, such as whether the 
dependants of refugee claimants might be left without 
medical services because of the new card, that we are 
working on that and that will not be a problem. 

I would also very much like to thank the member who 
spoke about the real concern that people of British origin 
have always been known to have for their personal pri- 
vacy. I am sure he will not mind my saying this, but he has 
confessed to me that he has managed to lose his health 
card and I have told him that this legislation is not going to 
help him. 

I thank members very much for their support. It is 
much appreciated and I hope that we will have good use of 
the health card. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 
Bill ordered for third reading. 


Le projet de loi devra passer a |’étape de troisiéme 
lecture. 


EDUCATION AMENDMENT ACT 
(MISCELLANEOUS), 1990 
Mrs Boyd moved second reading of Bill 30, An Act to 
amend the Education Act. 


Hon Mrs Boyd: This act is intended to update the 
Education Act to conform to the freedom of information 
and protection of privacy legislation in the province and to 
give legislative support for other ministry initiatives. 

The bill contains the following six proposed statutory 
amendments: 

1. To provide for the release of names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of pupils and parents or guardians and 
the pupils’ dates of birth to the local medical officer of 
health. 

2. To authorize the collection of personal information 
for inclusion in the Ontario student record. 

3. To provide a legislative base for the minister to pro- 
vide capital grants to school boards for the provision of 
child care facilities in new and replacement schools and to 
permit boards to expend capital funds for the construction 
and renovation of child care facilities in any school building. 

4. To permit public schools and Roman Catholic school 
boards to make agreements in a ratio other than the sharing 
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ratio currently provided in the act for the amount of sick 
leave gratuity paid to a designated teacher upon the termi- 
nation of employment. 

5. To permit demonstration schools to provide pro- 
grams for exceptional pupils with learning disabilities or 
with hearing and/or visual impairments. 

6. To give the minister the authority to negotiate and 
sign copyright licence agreements with copyright-holder 
collectives. 

This is a piece of legislation that is largely housekeep- 
ing in nature. It permits the ministry to carry on with its 
business and in fact gives legislative support for initiatives 
that are already under way. 

Mr Beer: We welcome the introduction of this partic- 
ular bill. As the minister has set out, this has been the 
subject of some discussion over a period of time and really 
deals with a variety of issues where there has been the 
expectation of these changes. I think, in broad terms, they 
are welcomed by the educational community. 

There are a number of issues that I think relate to some 
of these and this is the appropriate place to discuss them as 
we go through the debate. I would like to make some 
comments about some of the specific areas and perhaps 
leave some questions about which, at the end of the de- 
bate, the minister can perhaps share some information with 
us. 

With respect to the copyright licence agreement, as we 
know, this has been a problem for some time, and what we 
are doing falls in step to a certain extent with what the 
federal government has been doing in changes to its copy- 
right legislation. I know that the minister would be aware 
that there was a letter sent by the chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of Education, Canada, of which, of course, 
she is a member, to Marcel Masse, the Minister of Com- 
munications, at the end of February. If I understand the 
letter, the federal minister was supposed to meet with the 
provincial ministers on this issue specifically to talk about 
when phase 2 of the federal legislation would be brought 
forward. That has implications at the provincial level. 

The minister did not attend the meeting, and it would 
be, I think, interesting for the House to know if there has 
been any response to this letter and if the Minister of Edu- 
cation has any sense of when the federal legislation or that 
second phase would be going forward. I would appreciate, 
if there is anything further on that, that she might share 
that with us. 

With respect to the particular issues that are raised in 
the legislation that we have before us, my understanding 
is, broadly speaking, that the school boards are supportive 
of this initiative, but there are a couple of questions and I 
would like the minister to perhaps deal with those. 

One was that, as I understand the way this will work, 
the ministry is dealing on behalf of all of the boards with 
an organization, the Canadian Reprograph Collective, 
more commonly known as Cancopy. Now when that nego- 
tiation is completed, there was an issue around who will 
pay for that, and I think it was a source of some discus- 
sion. If the minister could tell us, are the boards going to 
pay? Is it being shared by the ministry and the boards? 
What is the situation with respect to that? The other point 


that I think would be useful for us to be clear on is just |: 
precisely what is being negotiated and what will be cov- ||; 
ered by the present agreement? \\e 
1620 ' 

If my understanding is correct, the taping of radio and 
television programs will not be covered, at least at this |) 
point. That means that audio-visual material, print music, |! 
computer software, would not be covered in the agree- | 
ment. How does the minister envision that we will, at | 
some point, address these gaps and make sure they are | 
covered? Because I think, as is clear to anybody teaching || 
in a high school or elementary school, those areas are cer- |) 
tainly ones that are used a great deal by teachers. There is | 
some concern around what protection they have and would |}, 
have under this legislation. The other point that has been | 
raised is the question of how school boards, and indeed the | 
ministry, will deal with authors and publishers who are not |) 
part of the collective. I gather they are trying to bring as | 
many together as possible. None the less, there will be |) 
some who are outside and I think it will be important to | 
ensure that there is protection there. | 

As I say, I think the consultation that has gone on with. 
respect to the copyright licence part of this bill has been | 
quite extensive. I think there is broad support, and those |) 
questions I raise in terms of how we will proceed with | 
future action, and recognize that we also have to make sure |}, 
that the federal government continues. Indeed, I think they | 
were supposed to have introduced phase 2 some time ago. | 
With respect to the issue of child care, again this is the 
product, in a sense, of discussions that were ongoing, and | 
many boards were saying that they wanted to be able to | 
develop child care facilities; not necessarily with new | 
schools, but that as new schools came on line, they could | 
use those facilities in other parts of their jurisdiction. That | 
is what they would like to do. 

One of the things that is a bit troubling at this point in| 
dealing with this part of the bill is exactly where, in 
broader terms, the responsibility for child care is going to | 
be located. As the minister is aware, in the fall a report was - 
tabled by her colleague the Minister of Community and 
Social Services entitled Children First. In that document a | 
number of recommendations were made and there was | 
quite an extensive discussion of how the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Ministry of Community and Social Services | 
and the Ministry of Health would co-operate on a variety 
of issues. I know that within the educational community 
and among teachers, there is a lot of discussion as to | 
whether, in broader terms, the present government’s direc- | 
tion is to, perhaps, see child care coming under the pur- 
view of the Ministry of Education. In particular, what | 
kinds of steps is the minister going to be taking in dealing | 
with the Maloney report and a variety of recommendations | 
that are centred on children? | 

The particular amendment that is proposed is not one | 
that I find troublesome. But I think that it is terribly impor- 
tant that the government recognize that there is, out in the | 
broad field of child care, a fair bit of uncertainty in terms © 
of where the ultimate authority for this whole area is going | 
to rest, and what kind of consultative process will be set up | 
to deal with, in particular, the issue of child care. The | 
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Ihinister would be aware that the London board of educa- 
Jon had recommended to the former minister that the Edu- 
ation Act be amended in a way that would permit it to 
rovide child care facilities on a more flexible basis. I 
“now that previously we were dealing with that and this 
-\as come up as well in Metropolitan Toronto and in other 
-/reas. 
In terms of providing the most extensive child care 
ossible, I think that it is imperative that we look at how 
ve are providing those dollars and what kind of flexibility 
-soards then have to ensure that they can focus the funds in 
hose areas that they cover where the child care is needed. 
_ know I have seen in some places where a new school 
loes in fact have a new child care facility, but where prob- 
bly if one had been planning in a broader sense one might 
‘ave wanted to place that facility in some other location. It 
-eems to me there has got to be some way that we can sort 
hat out so that we really have those child care spaces 
vhich we need in places that will be most helpful, and that 
s something that we are going to have to keep working 
vith. 

I think the overall issue that this particular amendment 
_aises is the need that the government will have to set out a 
yrocess with respect to the Maloney report and, in particu- 

ar, focusing on child care and determining very clearly if 
ndeed there will still be shared jurisdiction or if it is the 
‘ong-term direction that the Ministry of Education would 
n effect take over this particular area of responsibility. 

_ Another area that is covered by the act relates to spe- 
tial education and the question of maintaining, establish- 
‘ng and operating demonstration schools, and again | think 
his is important. It is a good amendment and something 
hat is necessary. It also raises the broader question of 
vhen we are going to see the special education legislation 
which we had been working on in the previous govern- 
nent and which I know was in a fairly developed sense 
when we left office. A number of organizations within the 
special education community have, I am sure, been talking 
with the minister, with the Ministry of Education, with 
hose of us in the opposition about the need to get that 
egislation before the House and to get changes because 
we recognize that there is a great deal to do in that area. 

_ While this is certainly a positive step and something 
hat we support, we would urge the minister to bring to the 
douse the broader amendments to the special education 
area. Some of those, she will know, deal, for example, with 
he way that the review process works; what rights parents 
ave in terms of any appeals as to how their child is 
laced; what kind of program is being set up, and that has 
deen the source of a great deal of concern for many par- 
ents. I think there was an agreement among many in the 
2ducational community as to how we might deal with that, 
and if we have that agreement I think it is important that 
we bring that bill to the House so that we can deal with it. 

I note as well that the minister had received a letter on 
12 March from the Metropolitan Toronto Association for 
‘Community Living, which again deals with the area of 
special education, asking that amendment be brought to 
the Education Act so that it would be able to implement 
the results of a special task force that it had set up to 


| 
| 


examine the role of the Metropolitan Toronto school board 
in the delivery of programs and services for students iden- 
tified as “trainable retarded.” Again, this is something 
which they have identified as being particularly important 
to them in making sure that they can provide the kind of 
education they feel is important and to do it in a way that 
will be most useful for the people who need that program. 
There are just a number of issues and initiatives in that 
broad special education area where it is important that we 
see some of the changes both to the act and in some cases 
to special acts so that the various communities can get on 
with the programs that need to be provided. 

With respect to the issue of sick leave gratuities, again, 
that was one where there was agreement and I have no 
specific comments to make on that. So, in general terms, 
we see this as going forward to complete the work that we 
had begun, not unlike Bills 12 and 13 which we discussed 
in the fall session, and that, if anything, they will now 
come before us and we hope be approved. But they raise 
the more fundamental issue of how we are going to deal, 
first of all, with child care and that there is a need, I be- 
lieve, for a very extensive public consultation using the 
Children First document, and then coming back to the 
House with proposed changes for that whole area and the 
equally important need of bringing to this House the 
changes to the special education legislation, so that we can 
make some real progress in providing better services and 
better programs for people in the province. 


1630 


Mrs Cunningham: I would like to begin by telling 
the minister that we are pleased with most parts of this 
legislation today, but there are some parts of Bill 30 that 
we would like to draw to her attention as areas of concern 
on behalf of many parents, certainly school board trustees 
and members of the Progressive Conservative caucus. 

This kind of omnibus bill is usually a wonderful vehi- 
cle for tying up loose ends and, as the minister stated, from 
her point of view that is exactly what she is trying to do 
with this particular piece of legislation. She described it as 
largely housekeeping and providing legislative support for 
initiatives that are already under way. But I think I should 
say that more often than not, in attempting to slide an item 
through the House that would perhaps need closer consid- 
eration, there are often parts of these omnibus bills that we 
miss as elected representatives, and perhaps the minister 
has as well, with regard to the intent. That is what I would 
like to draw to her attention today. 

First of all, I will talk about tying up loose ends. Bill 30 
is, of course, a classic example of this. It brings the Educa- 
tion Act in line with the freedom-of-information legislation 
and it permits public and separate boards to negotiate 
agreements for cost-sharing sick leave gratuities under the 
other Bill 30. It also permits demonstration schools to pro- 
vide programs for exceptional pupils and it authorizes the 
minister to negotiate and sign copyright licence agree- 
ments. I would like to speak for just a moment with regard 
to the copyright. 

I would like to begin by saying that I congratulate the 
minister on her resolution of the copyright issue. The former 
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Liberal government, as was its trademark, attempted to 
offload the cost of the ministry-negotiated copyright li- 
cence agreement on to the local tax base when it intro- 
duced Bill 221, and Bill 30 does not contain the clause that 
both boards and teachers opposed and I applaud the effort 
that she has made to work on a consultative basis with the 
education community. I would also continue to encourage 
the minister to continue the consultation process as she 


negotiates a licence agreement with Cancopy. We wish her 


the very best in that endeavour. 

I would also like to say that as Bill 30 is also a classic 
example of tying up loose ends, although it does bring the 
Education Act in line with what I have just mentioned and 
it permits the demonstration schools and it permits her to 
work on her copyright licence legislation, these are the 
necessary changes that should be supported. 

I think, unfortunately, Bill 30 also entrenches an ineq- 
uity into the Education Act with regard to child care facili- 
ties in our schools. Under this bill the minister is 
authorized to provide capital grants for the construction of 
child care facilities in all new and replacement schools. 
This provision simply entrenches a policy introduced by 
the former Liberal government in its New Directions for 
Child Care, which many of us know about. We understand 
what she is saying, that it provides legislative support for 
initiatives that are already under way. 

The problem lies in the fact that if you do not happen 
to need a new or replacement school you will not receive 
any funding from the province, and therefore in parts of a 
school board’s jurisdiction, if she feels that the child care 
facilities are more appropriately placed in existing schools, 
they are more appropriately placed on other parts of school 
property. We really like the idea of the children having the 
child care facilities either close to or in existing school 
space for a couple of reasons. 

First of all, it is much more convenient in these times 
of rushing about; it is much more convenient for families 
and they like it. It cuts down the travel time for young 
children and we think that is a good idea. We also think, 
believe it or not, in these times, there may in fact be 
schools that have space for child care facilities and we 
think we should be using schools that have already been 
paid for by the public. We should have been doing this for 
many years. 

But the problem is this: With this bill, if in fact you 
want to construct a new child care facility and it does not 
happen to be in a new school, if it does not happen to be in 
a replacement school, then with this bill you pay for it all 
out of the local tax dollar. We think the minister should be 
aware that in fact that ought to be a subject of consultation 
for the minister with the communities and with the opposi- 
tion party representatives, because we think we have got 
some good ideas with regard to funding of child care facil- 
ities. We really think we can be helpful and we think this 
bill—although we approved of the New Directions for 
Child Care, certainly as a beginning, we also were grateful 
that it was not entrenched in legislation, because I think it 
gave more flexibility to the government and we like that. 

Although we appreciate the minister’s intent here, we 
think that there is a loophole that she should be made very 


much aware of. To cover this problem, the bill, in going or 
to state that the boards can spend local tax dollars to covei 
the costs of building or renovating child care facilities ir 
existing schools—we have to be very careful that in fac; 
the school board trustees and the public understand the 
difference, because of course it does raise the expectations 
as to the public purse providing child care facilities wit | 
public money spent by the province right across the prov- 

ince of Ontario. So although it does not clearly delineate ir 

the bill the difference in the funding, it certainly does ir 
the information that came along with the bill, the intent 

and we are pleased at that. 

The government has created a demand for child care 
facilities in schools throughout the province by having ar 
explicit policy to put child care in all new schools. Cer- 
tainly the previous government did that. We personally 
thought it was a good idea. We were very much concernec 
about who paid for it and in the interim, until we had hac 
the opportunity to discuss this—certainly since I have beer 
here I have not been given the privilege of explaining o1 
expressing my views except during estimates, perhaps, anc 
I feel in appropriate arenas. I think if we are going to be 
discussing those kinds of policies, that is exactly what we 
should be discussing and I think it is a very important 
policy for this government to come to grips with and we 
are prepared to help. 


Parents in existing schools also want school-basec 
child care. The school boards have mentioned that many. 
times in the last three or four years and if a board is going 
to meet this demand the local taxpayer, as I have statec 
before, right now, has to foot the whole bill and that is the 
inequity. I can understand why the Liberals would be 
happy to download education services on to the local tax 
base, because they had a reputation for doing that. I hope 
they have learned their lesson and that they will work witk 
us to stop that trend. But I do have a problem with the 
NDP government entrenching this practice into the Educa- 
tion Act and I think the minister is very much aware of thai 
concern because I have discussed it with her before. | 


It is my understanding that it has been a long-standing 
NDP policy to remove education costs from the local prop- 
erty tax base and this policy clearly adds to the local tax 
burden. We all know property taxes are not based on the 
ability of a person to pay and hit those on fixed incomes. 
seniors, the hardest. 


1640 


I think one of the true inequities will be in the case of a 
board like the Toronto Board of Education, where in fact 
they are not looking to building new schools. I am not 
even sure if they are looking at replacement schools. So 
their hope for child care, centres will be something where 
they will once again have no support from the province, 
either for their existing programs in education and now not 
even for capital for child care. Other boards across the 
province know and recognize that that is an inequity for 
the city of Toronto. We recognize it. We had hoped this 
government would do something about it, but here we are 
at the same time now asking it to do even more, with this 
bill, on the local tax base. | 
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_ | think it is interesting to note, and my colleague the 
nember for Waterloo North will probably be speaking 
nore explicitly to this, that not too long ago in Kitchener 
there was some public discussion around the numbers of 
spaces for child care in schools as opposed to the numbers 
»f spaces for child care in other parts of the community. 
Really, if we are looking at the provision of child care, we 
jave to take a look at the realities of where the services are 

-reeded, who is going to be paying for it down the road and 

ust who will be responsible for teaching and providing the 
sarly childhood education for young children. 


My view is that right now there is no clear indication 
‘rom the ministry about where it is going with early child- 
100d education and child care. There has been no indica- 
ion, I believe, with regard to the kindergarten initiative, 
che early childhood education, the three-year-old pro- 
zrams, the four-year-old programs that were begun by the 
Liberals and expanded by the Liberals. Even then there 
was no opportunity for discussion with regard to policy 

decisions for early childhood education. 


We have not heard from the government its response to 
| he fourth report of the select committee on education. It 
was in the dissenting opinion of the NDP, submitted by 
Richard Johnston and the now honourable minister the 
member for Windsor-Riverside. It clearly stated that the 
NDP wants to place existing child care facilities in schools 
under the direction of the Ministry of Education. I would 
speak very strongly against that particular policy, and cer- 
‘ainly against it without extensive public discussion. There 
are many early child care and early childhood educators 
gut there who would really welcome the opportunity to 
speak to just who has the responsibility for delivering child 
care and early childhood education in this province. It is 
something we have not had the opportunity to discuss in 
‘full. 


I would say right now, certainly from my own experi- 
ence and from the concerns on behalf of my own caucus 
colleagues who will be speaking for themselves and for 
their constituents this afternoon, that that is a great concern 
across the province of Ontario. If in fact this government is 
going to say that Education will have the sole responsibil- 
ity, then this is the beginning in this bill. 

_ Ido not believe that is true. I think all of us have been 
made aware of the more recent, report called Children 
First, where in fact we saw an indication there would be 
sharing on behalf of the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. This could be an exciting public discussion for par- 
ents across this province. I do not believe we have had one 
for over a decade, and I believe that this minister and the 
interest she has shown in education and child care and in 
her work with families would be the kind of person who 
would encourage that kind of public discussion for all of 
us to be part of. 

I feel very strongly that early childhood educators, 
child care givers are probably the best people to provide 
care for children, that the education curriculum should be 
much less structured, that in fact the persons supervising 
the day-to-day care of children when they are away from 


parents are probably not teachers, as qualified under the 
Education Act, but child care providers. 

I also feel we have to think about what is efficient for 
families, what they can afford to pay, what we can afford 
to pay on their behalf in the way of subsidies. I feel we are 
long overdue for this kind of public discussion and unfor- 
tunately, and I will try to conclude my remarks, with this 
bill I think the wrong message could be sent out, and that 
is that perhaps there ought to be another ministry or a joint 
ministry that provides both capital and operating funding 
for early childhood programs, child care programs and 
programs that deal with the needs of young children. 

We have also raised in this House, on many occasions, 
the need for a change in the child care act. Many changes 
must be made and many of them cannot be made without 
consultation with the Minister of Education and with the 
Minister of Community and Social Services and perhaps 
the Minister of Health. These changes are long overdue 
and this discussion is long overdue. 

In concluding, I would say today that we certainly ap- 
plaud the minister in her efforts around housekeeping re- 
sponsibilities. We feel badly that in fact the child care 
portion has been included in two different parts of Bill 30. 
We certainly feel that her advisers have told her this is 
necessary for the continuation of what is already happen- 
ing in schools. We do not believe that is so. We think the 
replacement schools could simply have been part of gov- 
ernment policy and we hope this is not an indication that 
Education will be responsible. As an educator and later as 
an early childhood educator, I truly do not believe the 
existing programs for four- and five-year olds in our 
school system are the appropriate kinds of programs, nor 
are those teachers the ones with the best kind of training to 
deal with the care of children. 

On that note, in being positive, I appreciate the kind of 
work that is going on by teachers in our school system and 
certainly by child care providers across this province. I 
think they have one of the most responsible jobs, if not the 
most responsible job. As a mother I know I have had to 
rely on those services myself and there are many more 
families relying on them in the future. 

With this new government we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to provide the kinds of services that are not only 
appropriate for all children, but that are also cost-effective. 
In this caucus we have lots to say about that. I thank you, 
Mr Speaker, for the opportunity to speak to this legislation 
this afternoon. 

Ms Haslam: I will be very brief on this bill. I under- 
stand that what the honourable minister has brought for- 
ward is housekeeping. Some amendments deal with the 
necessity to comply with the Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act, in particular numbers one and 
two. Some reflect previous government policies, but they 
institute legal powers to help make this policy happen, as 
in number three, and some address the protection of teach- 
ers, as in number four and particularly number six. 

When we look at capital funding for child care facili- 
ties, I think this is a very important issue. Everyone agrees 
that child care centres are important and should be near or 
in schools and that they are necessary and appreciated. 
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Everybody has said that. What this does, though, is to 
allow for local decisions. We have not mandated another 
program to a school board without giving it some financial 
backing. We have financially backed them for what we 
feel is necessary but we have also allowed them the oppor- 
tunity to make some local decisions. This is very important 
for local boards out there. 

Many issues have been raised that are inherent in the 
child care issue, but this bill is not here to deal with those 
issues. It is a comprehensive housekeeping bill. It is basic 
in its presentation. As everyone has agreed, we applaud the 
minister in coming forward with it and we appreciate the 
opportunity to speak in favour of it. I would like to add my 
voice to those who have spoken before me and say that I 
fee] this is a necessary bill and should be passed without 
any problems whatsoever. I also appreciate the Beno 
to talk on this particular thing in education and I will be 
supporting this bill. 
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Mrs Witmer: Although omnibus bills such as this 
Bill 30 are excellent vehicles for tying up loose ends, un- 
fortunately they also do provide opportunities to slide in 
items through the House that do need our closer consider- 
ation. Certainly Bill 30 today is a classic example of this. 

Although I am in agreement with most of the changes 
that have been proposed, I do have some concerns. The 
concern I have is around the child care issue. Unfortu- 
nately, and this has certainly been mentioned by my col- 
league, it appears to move child care under the jurisdiction 
of the Education Act and I have some very serious con- 
cerns about this move. 

Under Bill 30, the minister is authorized to provide 
capital grants for the construction of child care facilities in 
all new and replacement schools. The problem lies in the 
fact that if you do not happen to be a growth board and 
you do not receive funding for new or replacement 
schools, you are not going to receive any funding for new 
child care spaces. However, this bill tries to look after that 
as well, and it goes on to state that boards can spend local 
tax dollars to cover the cost of building or renovating child 
care facilities in existing schools. 

Unfortunately, this creates the expectation that 
throughout the province of Ontario these child care facili- 
ties will immediately be made available. It also exacer- 
bates the problems for assessment-poor school boards who 
do not have the ability to raise taxes locally. Furthermore, 
problems in equality will rise in areas where a coterminous 
board may be able to raise the funds for child care facili- 
ties and the other board simply does not have the ability to 
do so. 

Another concern I have relates to capital grants being 
given only to boards for child care facilities in new or 
replacement schools. This is creating problems of inequal- 
ity. In cities where there is a lot of growth on one side and 
maybe not on another, there are three or four child care 
facilities being constructed, whereas in a downtown area 
where there is a tremendous need for child care, one is not 
allowed. Is this fair? Is this responding to need? Why are 
boards of education throughout this province not allowed 


to decide where they spend the money? Why are they not 
allowed to determine the need? Why does the money at the 
present time not follow the need as opposed to the building? — 

I would like to refer to an article from the paper in m 
riding. The headline is “Wasteful Day Care Grants Irk 
Trustees.” This is from yesterday’s newspaper: “‘ An i in- 
flexible provincial policy means day care centres are being 
built where they are not needed while other 
neighbourhoods are doing without,’ say trustees of the Wa- 
terloo County Board of Education.” | 

In 1987 the Ontario government made it mandatory for 
school boards to put day care centres in every new school. 
However, the board is now building a school and it has not 
been able to find an agency to operate the day care centre 
at the new school. They have spent $1,000 advertising for 
tenders. The reason is that the agencies do not want to 
operate the day care centre in this area because that subdi- 
vision does not need a child care centre. There is already 
an overabundance of day care spaces in that part of the 
city. The board would like to use the provincial funds to. 
build a centre at an older school in a neighbourhood where 
there are not any centres. However, the province does not. 
allow for that to happen. The province, the government, is 
not recognizing grants based on need, just when there is 
new construction. 

I believe very strongly that day care should not be part 
of the local tax dollar, and unfortunately these child care 
amendments are not responding adequately to the needs 
across this province. They are going to contribute to fur- 
ther confusion. They are going to contribute to further in- 
equality. I would suggest to the Minister of Education that 
she hold discussions with people throughout this province, 
with school boards, trustees, parents, child care workers, to 
determine how the needs of young children in this prov- 
ince can best be served. I would suggest that a long-range 
plan for the implementation of child care in this province 
be developed rather than the piecemeal fashion in which it 
is presently being approached. 

However, I have a greater concern about what is being 
suggested here. I am very concerned about the download- : 
ing that is going to take place to the local taxpayer who is. 
now going to be forced to pay for child care. Capital grant 
support was already lowered several years ago to 60% 
from 75%, so there is an increased cost to the local tax- 
payer. It is my understanding that it has been a long-stand- 
ing NDP policy to remove education costs from the local 
property tax base. Well, this policy today clearly adds to 
the local tax burden, and we all know that property taxes 
are not based on the ability of a person to pay. Unfortu- 
nately, they hit those who can least afford them, those on 
fixed incomes, our seniors. 

I hope as well, when the Minister of Education engages 
in discussions with people throughout this province con- 
cerning the development of a long-term child care policy, 
that she will take into consideration the additional costs. 
school boards are also incurring at the present time that are 
not recognized. As school boards build more and more 
child care facilities, they also need to hire co- -ordinators, 
and that cost at the present time is not being recognized. 


| 
| 
| The other concern I have about the child care initiative 
i; that at the same time we are moving towards full-time 
anior and senior kindergarten. They are also very costly 
hitiatives, and I would strongly recommend in the long- 
2mm planning that junior and senior kindergarten be co-or- 
inated with the child care policy. 
In looking at the freedom of information, I would like 

» remind the minister that the collection, storage and re- 
‘ieval of information are increasing administrative costs 
nd the workload for school boards, and I hope that these 
_dditional costs will also be recognized. 

) Yes, although I agree with most of Bill 30, I feel it does 
| ddress some of the problems, I am concerned about the 
hild care amendments. I believe they will contribute to 
‘nequity and they will lead to increased local taxes. I be- 
ieve very strongly there is a need for further consultation 
vith all those throughout this province and they should be 
-rought forward only at a later time as part of a long-term 
hild care strategy that adequately reflects the real needs of 
he people in this province. 
_ The Acting Speaker (Ms Haslam): Questions or 
-omments? 

_ Mr Cousens: A question. I was really impressed by 
he remarks that were made by my colleague the member 
or Waterloo North. Inasmuch as the Minister of Education 
3 not even here to listen to her remarks, it is really a 
ragedy because we are here to have debate on an impor- 
ant issue and she has obviously brought a great deal of 
-xperience and personal background to the issue. But I am 
“ast wondering, is there any easy way around this other 
‘nan all the dialogue she is suggesting. When the New 
emocrats talk about dialogue, it has to do with whether 
i not they talk to New Democrats, and if they are just 
alking to New Democrats— 
700 
Mr Perruzza: On a point of order, Madam Speaker: I 

hink there is something in the standing orders that pertains 
or talks about members referring to other member’s ab- 
ences in the House. I think the member opposite would be 
vell advised to take that advice, because none of his cau- 
us is there except for four other members. Oh, I see an- 
ther one drifting into the House. He should pay attention 
othem. 
The Acting Speaker: I am sorry, there is no point of 


order. 


Mr Cousens: I guess the point is, maybe the honour- 


ble member for Waterloo North could give us some idea 
of what she means by consultation. She is almost encour- 
ging the government to go on and on and on and not 
ome and deal with anything. When they talk about con- 
ultation, they just sort of—the Minister of the Environ- 
nent, when she has had a consultation session, she just 
tives orders. Would the member please give us some idea 
of what she means by consultation? 

Mrs Witmer: When I talk about consultation, my 
voncern is that during the last three years, whether it has 
een the Liberal government or now the NDP government, 
vhat I am seeing is a piecemeal approach to child care. I 
ee a slow, slow move and a trend towards putting child 
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care responsibility into the hands of the educational au- 
thorities and school boards. 

However, what I am most concerned about is the fact 
that it is also going to be another burden for the local 
taxpayer. It is further downloading, and if that is what the 
taxpayers in this province want, I feel they need to be able 
to speak to that, but I am not convinced. 


Mr Martin: I really feel privileged to be here today to 
speak to this and also to respond to the member opposite, 
to let him know that one of the principles of the New 
Democratic Party is that we share the load and that we do 
actually consult and co-operate with each other. As the 
parliamentary assistant to the Minister of Education, I am 
here today to listen intently and to take notes so that I 
might share with her later some of the concerns, real con- 
cerns, raised by the members opposite in this debate, be- 
cause we truly are interested in hearing what they have to 
say and to incorporate it into any legislation that we might 
be wanting to bring down. 

I was impressed with the comments of the critics of the 
parties opposite. I thought they were very positive and 
constructive and will but add to our ability as a govern- 
ment to put in place legislation that really responds to 
challenges in communities, that has some substance. 

This legislation comes to the House after much consul- 
tation by the previous government and by our government, 
and is an attempt to respond creatively and positively to 
suggestions made by people out there as to changes that 
should be made that would make it easier for them to do 
their job. 

Overriding all of the pieces of legislation that we are 
introducing today are two principles that we as a govern- 
ment, as a party, wish to have as a foundation for anything 
that we might do in our tenure. It reflects our serious at- 
tempt to make sure that pieces of legislation across minis- 
terial boundaries are in sync with each other, so that they 
are not in opposition or somehow out of sync with each 
other. 

The second principle underlying the legislation that we 
are presenting here today—if members pay attention, I am 
sure they will see—is the thread that runs through all of 
the legislation that we will introduce into this House: Our 
wanting to share responsibility for the delivery of services, 
particularly education services, with the folks out there in 
the front row, in the trenches, in the community actually 
doing the job. So a number of the pieces of legislation that 
are here reflect our attempt to make sure that authority is 
given to the proper people in front of some of the ques- 
tions that they have presented to us as ones of some real 
concern. 

Having said that, I would like just to take a few min- 
utes with members this afternoon to deal to some degree 
fairly technically with regard to each one of these pieces of 
legislation. 

The first one is the conformity with freedom of infor- 
mation and protection of privacy legislation. The Freedom 
of Information and Protection of Privacy Act, 1987, re- 
quires that the collection of personal information by an 
institution, as defined in the act, be authorized by statute. 
Similarly, one of the conditions for the release of personal 
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information is that the release be authorized by statute. As 
of 1 January 1991, the same requirements apply to school 
boards under the Municipal Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act, 1989. 

The Education Act has to be amended to specify condi- 
tions for the collection and release of personal information 
contained in the OSR, Ontario student record. The Educa- 
tion Act, section 237, prohibits the release of information 
contained in the OSR to anyone other than the pupil, his or 
her parents or guardians, supervisory officers of the board 
and the principal and teachers of the school that the pupil 
attends. This amendment would permit the principal to 
release the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
pupils and parents and the pupils’ dates of birth to the 
medical officer of health. The medical officer of health 
requires this information to maintain up-to-date immuniza- 
tion records of pupils. Section 237 of the Education Act 
governs the establishment of and access to the OSR. An 
amendment to this section would authorize the continued 
collection of personal information for the purpose of the 
OSR. The freedom-of-information legislation prohibits 
collection of personal information. 


The second piece of legislation here that I would want 


to respond to in perhaps a little more detail, because there 
certainly were some very, I think, legitimate concerns 
raised by the members who have spoken already, is the 
capital funding for child care facilities in new and replace- 
ment school buildings and board capital expenditures for 
child care facilities. This bill is in no way intended to 
address all of the child care issues in the province. Since 
April 1987, the government has been providing capital 
funding for child care centres in new and replacement 
schools. There has been no legislative authority to do this. 
This amendment is necessary to authorize this capital 
funding. 

The amendment will also permit school boards to 
spend capital funds for the provision of child care facilities 
in any school building and levy taxpayers for the construc- 
tion of child care facilities in existing schools. This bill 
does not put child care in the jurisdiction of Education. 
Education makes facilities available. The operation contin- 
ues to remain under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion is looking at ways of providing more flexibility re- 
garding where the child care facilities may be located. This 
bill does not introduce anything new regarding boards’ 
ability to levy; it simply legitimizes what some boards are 
already doing. If space is available, boards can provide 
child care space. The Ministry of Community and Social 
Services provides grants to child care operations to reno- 
vate space for child care facilities in existing schools. 
Some boards do spend their own money, and this bill pro- 
vides the authorization if that is the wish of the board and 
the community. 

1710 

Further consultation on child care issues will be taking 
place through Ministry of Community and Social Services. 
The operation of child care facilities is not the responsibil- 
ity of the Ministry of Education, as I have said before, and 
ongoing collaboration between the Ministry of Education 


} 
and the Ministry of Community and Social Services will 
continue. Early childhood education programs for the 
three-and-a-half to six-year-old are being examined as part 
of the restructuring of education initiatives, and these initia~ 
tives will certainly be open to broad and wide consultation. | 

I personally was very interested in the comments by 
the critic from the Tory party in that she says they have 
some creative responses and ways of doing some fund- 
raising and raising some revenue for the provision of child 
care. I certainly would be most interested in hearing what 
those ideas are, and I am sure I speak for the minister| 
when I say that, and this government, because it has been 
our stated intention since we got here to listen to and be 
partners with anybody who has the general wellbeing of 
the people of this province in mind. 

Sharing by a public school board and a separate school 
board of sick leave gratuities of designated teachers, teach- 
ers transferred from public to separate boards, I think is a 
perfect example of our government trying to put into the 
hands of local authorities more ability to manoeuvre and to 
negotiate. 

Subsection 136-1(20) of the Education Act providil 
for the sharing between public and separate school boards 
of the sick leave gratuities of designated teachers, teachers| 
who were transferred to the separate system at the time oj 
extension of full funding to separate secondary schools 
and who have subsequently terminated their employment 
with the separate school board. The sharing ratio is based 
on the teacher’s length of service with each board and the’ 
method of calculation is specified in the Education Act. | 

In some cases, this ratio has not proven to be satisfac- 
tory to one or both boards. In the course of property anc, 
staff transfer dispute resolutions, some school boards have! 
wanted to work out an arrangement different from the one 
stipulated in the act. This amendment would authorize the 
conclusion of such agreements where both boards agree tc 
the terms. 

The legislation which permits demonstration schools tc 
offer programs for exceptional pupils with learning dis- 
abilities or with hearing or visual impairment is also ar 
attempt by our government to expand some good work 
that was introduced by the previous government and make 
it more valuable to the people of Ontario. 

Subsection 12(4) of the Education Act gives the minis: 
ter the power to establish, maintain and operate demonstra: 
tion schools for exceptional pupils with learning 
disabilities. Le Centre Jules Léger in Ottawa, which is the 
only demonstration school for French-speaking excep: 
tional students, has expanded its program to include pupil 
who are hearing and/or visually impaired. The amendmen 
would permit demonstration schools to offer programs 0: 
this nature and would improve the quality of educatior 
services to francophone students. 

On the issue of copyright licence agreements, thi 
amendment will provide the minister with the power tc 
negotiate and to enter into licence agreements with copy: 
right owners or their representatives. The purpose of th¢ 
licence is to allow school boards easy legal access to thé 
photocopying of copyright materials. In order for the li’ 
cence to be implemented, it is vital that the minister havi 
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= authority to sign and enforce the agreement. 
‘he federal government’s copyright legislation is to be 
mended this year to allow for limited exemptions for edu- 
oo These exemptions will not go far enough to allow 
‘s the use of copyright materials for educational purposes. 
| That covers the spectrum of legislation that we intro- 
uced today. As an ex-trustee on a separate school board, I 
ertainly see it as a step forward, a cleaning up of some 
3sues that we had some concern about. As a parent of four 
hildren going to school in this province, I certainly see it 
eflecting a lot of the concerns that I have as a parent. And 
sa person who worked with young people outside of and 
‘s part of community school operations, it certainly an- 
wers a lot of concerns I had, particularly when we talk 
bout the copyright licence agreement, where we often ran 
‘ato trouble trying to show materials to students and not 
-nowing whether we had permission or not. So I present 
‘ais to members for their consideration and encourage 
jem to support this legislation. 


_ Mr Cousens: A question of the honourable member 

or Sault Ste Marie. When he is talking about being a 
arent and a former school trustee, he is probably then 
ery aware of the new system that has already gone into 
ffect in January where parents of 16- and 17-year-old 
~oung people in school are receiving a form that they can 
‘ign that would then give them permission, if they sign it, 
-) see the OSR of that particular student. 
Does the member have a child over 16 or 17 in that age 
roup? No, he does not. Is he aware of the process that is 
_ow being followed on this and that in fact an awful lot of 
arents are not that thrilled at the power that is being given 
-) a 16-year-old to determine what it is or what it is not 
at the parents can then see in his OSR? 

When you talk about consultation, which is certainly 
ne of the points that the member for Waterloo North has 
aised, it has to do with going back and talking to your 
riends and neighbours who have 16- and 17-year-olds, 
vho are now being treated as children of majority. What 
“ney bring home the parents can sign, or the parents might 
“ever see the behavioural problems or the other things that 
Te going on with those children. 

_ When the member talks about this process, has he seen 
‘he forms that are coming home for parents to sign? Is he 
ware of the regulations and guidelines that exist within 
“he ministry that have to do with that kind of signing pro- 
ess, the signing away of certain rights that parents up 
i now thought they had over 16- and 17-year-olds? 

__I would appreciate any background information he 
vould have on the regulations that pertain to that. It has to 
le a factor, because in clause 236(d) it says, “in accor- 
lance with this act, the regulations and the guidelines is- 
ued by the minister.” Could the member give us some 
eedback on those particular details? 
Hon Mr Wildman: I just wanted to congratulate the 
nember for Sault Ste Marie on his masterful presentation, 
nd to also point out that I hope the Speaker might have 
fad an opportunity in the last few moments to reconsider 
he ruling that my other colleague did not have a point of 
der when, in my view, in fact he did. 


Mr Tilson: A question to the member for Sault Ste 
Marie. If members recall, in the last election one of the 
major issues was the problem that local property taxpayers 
are finding with respect to increasing taxes and the burden 
that is being downloaded from the province to the property 
owner. That is still going on. I am sure members are find- 
ing that is going on, and one of the issues that I am sure 
this member raised when he was running for office—or if 
it was not raised by him, someone else raised it in his 
riding—was the issue of day care being run by the school 
system. 

Now I think that all of us here, or I would hope most of 
us here, would support the principle of day care, but that 
hopefully the principle of day care would be paid for not 
by the property owner but the overall taxpayers of this 
province. I do not know whether the member realizes that 
there is a tax revolt going on in this province, but I would 
like him to tell me whether he does and what he intends to 
do with it when he is adding this principle of day care by 
having the property taxpayer pay for day care in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Mr Martin: I certainly appreciate the comments of 
the members opposite. I think they raise some good points 
and perhaps at another time we could even discuss this 
further. 

I am certainly interested and concerned about the issue 
re the 16- and 17-year-olds in high schools, because I 
worked with them directly as a professional over the last 
15 years and certainly understand why some of the con- 
cerns are being raised now re that whole question of who 
has and does not have permission to look at what. 

However, it is important to note that students’ consent 
is not required for parents to see the OSR up to age 18. 
The Education Act authorizes the ability of parents to see 
the OSRs of any student under 18 years of age. 

To respond to the question of downloading and shifting 
of responsibility re the funding of day care, this legislation 
in no way talks to that. It simply legitimizes something 
that is already going on and it allows local communities to 
make decisions about whether they want to provide day 
care for the parents and children of the people who live in 
their community and it does not in any way shift responsi- 
bility for day care from any other ministry into the Minis- 
try of Education. I think it is important that the members 
see that clearly and understand that in the face of this 
legislation. 
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The Acting Speaker: On second consultation with the 
table officers, it has come to our attention that the member 
for Downsview did have a point of order, and I am sure the 
member for Markham will refrain from making those 
statements in the future. 


Mr Ruprecht: On a point of order, Madam Speaker: 
If you do not mind my asking, the question to you, since 
you made the decision in co-operation with the table offi- 
cers, is what was specifically the charge that this honour- 
able member made that was offensive? I always find it 
incredible, even though he may be of the opposite party, 
but occasionally we have to stick together. 
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Interjections. 

The Acting Speaker: I have not recognized you. I am 
sorry. We will now continue with further debate. Anyone 
else continuing? The member for Mississauga West. 

Mr Mahoney: Is he still looking for an answer? He is 
going to consult. 

Interjection. 

Mr Mahoney: Just take it easy. I do not want him to 
have a stroke or get too excited. I understand we are going 
to stick together. That makes me nervous. 

Mr Stockwell: It makes you nervous? Have you 
looked around your caucus? 

Mr Mahoney: Well, I am stuck with them. I am sorry. 
I do not have a choice in that one. If you think I am 
walking over there, you are nuts. 

Madam Speaker, it is nice to see you. 

Mr Stockwell: Read your button. 

Mr Mahoney: My button says, “Kormos for Pre- 
mier.” I understand they are being printed by the thou- 
sands, and with regard to the legislation that is before us, I 
am sure the member for Welland-Thorold would support 
this legislation. 

Mr Ruprecht: How much do they cost? 

Mr Mahoney: Actually, I got mine for free. 

I am sure that if the member for Welland-Thorold were 
the Premier, he would support this legislation. He is not 
the Premier and yet the legislation that is here before us— 

Mr Bisson: On a point of order, Madam Speaker. 

The Acting Speaker: Point of order from the member 
for Cochrane South. 

Mr Bisson: I really appreciate hearing the comments 
of the honourable member across on Bill 30 and not on 
other issues. 

Mr Mahoney: As I was saying, I believe that Bill 30 
would be supported by the member for Welland-Thorold if 
he were the Premier, and that is all I was saying. However, 
he is not, so I want the members to know that I am sup- 
porting it. 

Hon Mr Wildman: That is good logic. 

Mr Mahoney: Well, I think that is fine. I agree with 
just about everything the member for Welland-Thorold has 
said this week, so I do not know why I cannot draw from 
that a conclusion that if he indeed supported this if he were 
the Premier, that I indeed support it whether I am or not. 
Do the members follow that? 

Mr Stockwell: Yes. 

Mr Mahoney: I do not. 

Mr O’Connor: We have a spot for you up here. 

Mr Mahoney: I have been up there. Are you kidding? 
I know what it is like to get a nosebleed up that high in the 
back benches. I am having a lot better time down here 
where the real work gets done. 

Hi George, how are you? 

Mr Mammoliti: Liberal pap. 

Mr Mahoney: I am trying to talk; I am being inter- 
rupted. The member can see that. 


} 

Madam Speaker, with regard to Bill 30 you will be, 
aware that in the last government the Premier created a) 
committee called the select committee on education. That}; 
committee did, I believe, three reports. 


An hon member: Four. 


Mr Mahoney: Four. The fourth one I was not on be- |. 
cause I moved over to finance. 


An hon member: But you would have supported it) 
then. 


Mr Mahoney: I would have supported it then, sure, | 
whether the member for Welland-Thorold was Premier or | 
| 


not. 

But on the select committee on education we dealt with |! 
a number of issues and some of them are touched on in) 
here. In particular, I want to talk about section 4 in the 
explanatory notes, which talks about demonstration! 
schools, particularly for kids with learning disabilities | 
other handicaps who are challenged in various ways. 

The learning disability system in our provincial educa-| 
tion system—and this is not a partisan issue in any way , 
whatsoever, because frankly I was not happy with the sys- 
tem under the Liberal government and I was not happy/’ 
with the system under the Conservative government and I) 
would hope that any members who would look into it 
would realize that it is not a good system operating to the! 
benefit of kids with learning disabilities in many areas. | 

There are a lot of fine teachers, a lot of fine profession- 
als trying to help kids with learning disabilities. The prob-/ 
lem is that it is a system of intimidation. I am talking about) 
this because I think it relates here to what I am disturbed!’ 
about with this bill, the fact that this is all there is. . 

It seems to me that there are very, very pressing issues. 
In the minister’s opening remarks she admitted that this’ 
was Clearly nothing more than housekeeping. I appreciate | 
the fact that housekeeping has to be done from time to 
time in various ministries, but there are so many critical | 
issues in education that need to be addressed and it is! 
disappointing to sit here when we sat over there for so long}. 
and listened to all of the criticism from these benches, all} 
of the criticism—that was then—about 60% of the cost of 
education. This government was going to fix that. I know. 
that was then, but I am talking about reports from the 
select committee—I will get into the financing end of it in | 
a minute—which recommended that the IPRC review pro- 
cess, for example—let me share with the members. 

One of my sons was identified a number of years ago 
as having a learning disability. Now, we have been through) 
all of the interview processes that take place, my wife and) 
I. What they do is invite you into a room with about 30 
professionals, all of whom tell you they know exactly what: 
they are talking about and they know exactly what is best: 
for your son, and you do not know anything because you: 
are just a parent and you are biased and you do not under- 
stand the system. They intimidate you with that stuff. 

My wife is not easily intimidated, unlike me of course, 
so fortunately she was not prepared to take that nonsense 
and she fought and fought to the point where the only| 
solution was to put him in another school. 


k 


It was very, very upsetting to see a publicly supported 
‘thool system allowing that kind of intimidation to take 
ace. I have had the arguments with the people in the 
ard, and many of them are friends, and I have said it 
oenly to them that I am very discouraged at that process. 
mre that they took it to heart and I hope that they do not 
eat other parents in a similar way that my wife and I were 
veated. 

But I do not see this minister addressing that issue, 
ertainly not in this bill. I frankly am not sure this minister 
‘aderstands that there is a problem there. I do not know if 
4e members of the NDP caucus understand that there is a 
rious problem there. You have to really have experienced 
| to appreciate how frustrating it can be, because learning 
isabilities by no means mean that child cannot enjoy all 
‘f the fruits and the benefits of our educational system. I 
ow of many young people who have been diagnosed 
‘aite early with a learning disability and graduated from 
“niversity. It is not unheard of. It is quite common these 
‘ays, aS a matter of fact, because there is such excellent 
ducation available to these young people. 

_ But the bureaucracy within the system and the system 
ader the review process and the whole thing really should 
2 addressed clearly to allow for more input by parents, 
‘ore education of parents, more understanding of the 
‘2eds of the young people involved and a little less con- 
2m perhaps about the needs of the people conducting the 
iterviews. But I do not see anything being addressed in 
is bill or in any other way in education. 

_ I was not involved in the hearings during the break 


“hen committees met, and I understood people were com- 
ig upstairs aghast. They were saying, “We just heard the 
‘onourable Minister of Education saying that 60% of 
nding for education includes the funding for teachers’ 
ensions.” I could not believe it. It seems to me I heard 
iat somewhere before. A little bird somewhere told me 
iat before. Did she say “approved costs?” Did she use that 


‘hrase? I do not know. 
730 
Mr Stockwell: They are confused. 


Mr Mahoney: I guess they are. I have certainly been 
illing to allow for the new Minister of Education to have 
/ break-in period, but six months. Gimme a break. I think 
ou— 


_ Mrs Sullivan: She also said capital, ceilings. 


Mr Mahoney: That is right. The member points out 
tat she also included capital dollars in the 60% cost of 
ducation. 

This bill, which I am going to get back to, authorizes 
le minister to provide funds to boards for the construction 
‘fchild care facilities on school sites. There is a difference 
‘tween authorizing the provision of funds and actually 
‘roviding the funds. I have not seen any moves by this 
‘Overnment. I am hopeful that our Treasurer, when he 
Pe about with his budget, is going to announce some 
dditional capital dollars for education. I would like to take 
im to some of the areas in my riding. 


_ Mr Stockwell: It’s your fault. 


. 
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Mr J. Wilson: It’s your fault, Steve. That’s really 
stretching it, Steve. 

Mr Mahoney: It is interesting to hear catcalls from 
my friends to the left, politically substantially to the right, 
because they indeed have the moniker of being known as 
the fathers and mothers of underfunding. It is not their 
fault. In fact it was our government that came in and in- 
creased the capital contribution by four times over what 
the last Tory government had given to capital dollars in 
education. They ignored it. Bill Davis ignored it and they 
know it. It took a Liberal government to get it on the right 
track and to correct the problem, but obviously we were 
not able to correct it overnight. 


Mr Tilson: Look what happened to you. 


Mr Mahoney: I am glad they get excited. I enjoy it. It 
just sort of goes right through. It does not bother me. It is 
fun. 

But let me tell them that they should look back over the 
years. They should realize that for the entire province—let 
me give them a little statistic on capital funding. For the 
entire province of Ontario in the final year of the former 
Conservative administration, they allocated I believe it was 
around $72 million for capital in the province. My riding 
alone in the final year of the Liberal administration re- 
ceived close to $100 million, my riding alone. We actually 
quadrupled it. 


Interjection. 


Mr Mahoney: My colleague is saying we tripled it. 
We increased it by four times what they had done. 

We put in place a system that allowed for annual con- 
tributions to be made, $300 million a year to be made. We 
gave a five-year commitment of $1.5 billion. We went to 
the school boards and we said, “We understand your prob- 
lems,” but even with all of that generosity, even with all of 
that recognition of how serious there was a problem in 
underfunding created by our right-wingers over here, we 
could not solve it in the short time that we were in 
government. 

This government has got to do something. Coming in 
with a bill that simply authorizes the minister to spend 
some money is really unfortunate. Do not get me wrong, I 
am going to support it. It is a little bit like apple pie. How 
can you go against something like this? They are going to 
have demonstration schools authorized for kids with learn- 
ing disabilities. Wonderful, important, but it does not solve 
the problems that the education system is facing in this 
province. 

It is particularly frustrating to have a new minister 
from a government that—I am sure it was in the agenda 
for power that they were going to take it to 60%, right? 
Are the members opposite not embarrassed? They must 
have gone around the province to their all-candidates 
meetings and stood up there and said, “I have this Agenda 
for People and it says we’re going to go to 60% for educa- 
tion costs.” Did it not say that? I think it did. 

It said that, and the member for Cochrane South must 
have stood there and said, one hand on the Bible, “We are 
going to increase funding for education”—not capital, not 
teachers’ pensions—“to 60% of the cost.” The member 
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made statements like: “Property taxation is regressive. You 
should not have to fund education taxes on the property 
tax rate.” Did the member say something like that? Close, 
right? 

Mr Bisson: Give us a chance. 

Mr Mahoney: Give us a chance. The member’s own 
minister comes into a committee meeting and says it in- 
cludes capital and it includes teachers’ pensions and it in- 
cludes—it is unbelievable. Does that mean that when the 
Premier stood up and called the former Premier of this 
province a liar, we should do the same thing now? It is 
unparliamentary; I would not do it in here. 

I can only assume, though, one of two things: Either 
the members have all collectively changed their minds 
about 60% of the costs of education. The Minister of Natu- 
ral Resources is nodding, the honourable member is agree- 
ing with me. Now he is not agreeing with me. Would he 
make up his mind? I just want an answer out of this. Either 
they have changed their minds and decided that they were 
wrong and it should not be 60% or they lied. No, they did 
not lie. 

Mr Perruzza: Mahoney, your tie is blue today. 


Mr Mahoney: Tony, go and order some more busi- 
ness cards. Get out the literature with NDP all over it. Jeez. 
Who is this guy? 

Anyway, I have some trouble understanding. Did the 
member for Yorkview stand with one hand on the Bible 
and swear to the voters that he was in support of the cost 
going to 60%? I do not know if he did or not. 

Mr Stockwell: I do not think he understood it. 


Mr Mahoney: No, you are probably right. 

I guess that is probably the point. Half of the members 
opposite did not read the agenda for power until after they 
got elected and they thought, “Holy smokes, I better find 
out what I did here.” I hope they put the agenda out with 
some crayons. 


The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. 
Mr Perruzza: It’s about time. 
The Deputy Speaker: Please. 


Mr Mahoney: Anyway, you can understand, Mr 
Speaker, why I have such difficulty with this. They are 
simply saying they are going to provide funds, give the 
minister the authorization to provide the funds, but nobody 
is saying she is actually going to do it. That is what we 
would like to see in this party: Come out with something 
substantive for a change. The minister can consult and she 
can dialogue. The select committee on education did some 
excellent reports. I would recommend them to the minister 
for some late-night reading. 

I think she will find, if she has not had an opportunity 
to read them, that there are some very, very good sugges- 
tions made by the former member, the man I always refer 
to as the best Education minister the NDP never had, Rich- 
ard Johnston, recommendations made by Mr Johnston that 
were supported by the Liberals on the committee, that 
were even supported by the Tories on the committee. It 
was a very productive committee that went around the 
province, that listened to people, that was really very non- 


| 
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partisan, because we all recognize that the education of our 
kids is not something that should be dealt with from a 
policy perspective on a partisan basis. : 

The minister needs to get serious about attacking the! 
underfunding that I referred to that was caused by the 
former Tory government and follow the lead and pick up 
the torch and carry it to solve the problems. 

Hon Mr Wildman: I thought there was a Liberal gov- 
ernment in between. 

Mr Mahoney: There was one and we helped it a lot. I 
told members that already. Jeez. | 


1740 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: They want you to say it all over 
again, Steve. 

Mr Mahoney: You want me to say it all over? I have 
to start again? Anyway, Kormos for Premier. We are going 
to hand these buttons out all around the place. 

I really will be, and I think my colleagues will be, 
supporting this legislation but I would ask, in all serious- 
ness, that this minister come up with some legislation that’ 
has some teeth in it; that I hope he is successful when he 
sits around a cabinet table and he talks to the Treasurer. I 
hope he is successful in getting his attention, because oun 
education system is in serious jeopardy. 

I am not sure if the minister is aware of it: when he was 
not here I talked about the problems with learning disabled 
kids and the lack of attention that has been paid. Not ai 
partisan issue, not happy with what our government did, 
not happy with the Tories, and so far I see nothing to make 
me happy with the minister, but I would be delighted to 
stand up in this House and commend him for bringing in 
reforms to the IPRC review process and to other areas of 
learning disabilities to make it a more understandable, ac- 
cessible program for parents and for kids. | 

I would be delighted to see him attack the select com-| 
mittee recommendation on the streaming issue, that the 
government at least delay past grade 9 and perhaps even, 
at the option of the local board, into grade 10 the decision 
on streaming. He may want to go further with that, but I 
would like to see at least those kinds of things imple- 
mented because when a child, especially an only child— 
when that parent has to make a decision—usually at the 
age of 13 in grade 8, facing the intimidating transfer of 
going from elementary school to high school, going from a’ 
school of 300 or 400 kids to a school of 2,000 kids with 22 
portables on the site, very intimidating to these youngsters, 
very intimidating to the parents who do not understand 
exactly what is taking place. 

I hope he is going to come in with some substarititin 
reforms in those areas and I hope he is going to address the 
financial underfunding in the area of capital that I have 
referred to. Much of it has been helped by the former 
government, under the Liberals, to resolve the problems 
created by the Tories, but we need more for our educa) 
tional system. 


Mrs Cunningham: I find the remarks of the member 
somewhat contradictory and also, although I find them 
somewhat interesting, I would like to put on the record, as 
he draws reference to the track record of our government 
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ver some 42 years, that, in fact, we were the government 
sat did build the schools and the colleges and the universi- 
es. Things have changed in the last decade and I do not 
link that any government is going to have an easy job of 
‘esponding to the needs of society today, and I think the 
est way to solve problems is to move to the future and 
ork together. 

- I would also like to make a comment on the speech by 
ae member, the Liberal member, when he talked about 
ownloading. When this child care paper was introduced, 
ve seriously supported the directions. We understood that 
_ had to get started somehow but the cost of building the 
hild care facilities were downloaded at that time. We 
sink that the government of today has an opportunity to 
bok at a different way of funding and we want to be part 
f the discussion. In fact, I did not see him voting against 
ae New Directions for Child Care, I saw him supporting 
iem. 

_ On a serious note, I think that this piece of legislation 
dday begs further discussion. We would hope that the 
jinister would even consider withdrawing the two parts of 
ae bill that relate to child care. 

_ I have another question at the appropriate time for the 
arliamentary assistant. I think he was somewhat helpful 
1 answering one of our questions but we have further 
larification that is necessary at the appropriate time. 


The Deputy Speaker: Thank you. It is close to 5:45. I 
A 


ave to allow the member for Mississauga West to answer 
“nmediately because I have the order to proceed with the 
ote at 5:45. 
Mr Mahoney: May I make some brief comments and 
low my colleague to finish up within the two minutes? 
| The Deputy Speaker: I just said I would allow you 
“ersonally to respond to the comments, and that is it. Two 
iinutes. 
Mr Mahoney: | will do it now, it is okay. I appreciate 

our assistance, sir. 
The Deputy Speaker: If you would prefer to do it 
ymorrow, I would allow you to do it. 
_ Mr Mahoney: The member for Mississauga South 
ays I will have forgotten it by then, but I could always 
‘art all over again at the beginning and that would help 
ie. I find it interesting how, at times, my dear friends in 
ie Conservative caucus get so sensitive. They get so sen- 
itive when we tell the truth. The Treasurer will recall the 
ays, as I said, in the last year of the Conservative govern- 
es when the total allocation for capital dollars in the 
ntire province was $72 million. When we took over, we 
creased it to four times the amount. The Treasurer is 
eins. 

_ Interjections. 
_ Mr Mahoney: You see how excited they get. We gave 
five-year agreement. Now, the message is not to fight 
1ese guys. The message is to talk to members over there. 


| Interjections. 


| 


| 


The Deputy Speaker: Order. The member for 
Mississauga West. 


Mr Mahoney: No, no. The fact is I am glad the Trea- 
surer is here, because I was talking to the Minister of 
Education in the hope that he is extremely friendly with 
the Minister of Education. I would hope that the Treasurer 
would take the minister out to dinner and listen to the 
needs, listen to the requirements, especially in the growing 
communities. We have a very serious problem in our high- 
growth communities and we need his attention. It is fine 
for the Minister of Education to feel passionately and 
strongly, which I hope she does, about education and the 
costs of education. I would hope that is true. I am getting 
this coaching here. But it is important that the Treasurer 
listens to that lady when she sits at the cabinet table and 
says, “We need more money.” 

An hon member: Give her the money. 

The Deputy Speaker: Obviously, spring is here. 
Order, please. 

Yesterday, pursuant to standing order 27(g) the division 
on the motion for the adoption of the report of the standing 
committee on general government on Bill 4, An Act to 
amend the Residential Rent Regulation Act, 1986, was de- 
ferred until 5:45 this afternoon. 
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REPORT, STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
The House divided on the motion for adoption of the 
report of the standing committee on general government 
on Bill 4, which was agreed to on the following vote: 


Ayes-66 


Abel, Akande, Allen, Bisson, Boyd, Buchanan, Carter, 
Christopherson, Churley, Cooke, Cooper, Coppen, 
Dadamo, Drainville, Duignan, Farnan, Ferguson, Fletcher, 
Gigantes, Haeck, Hansen, Harrington, Haslam, Hayes, 
Hope, Huget, Jamison, Johnson, Klopp, Lankin, Laughren, 
Lessard, Mackenzie, MacKinnon, Malkowski, Mammoliti, 
Marchese, Martel, Martin, Mathyssen, Mills, Morrow, 
Murdock, S., North, O’Connor, Oweiis, Perruzza, Philip, 
E., Pouliot, Rae, Rizzo, Silipo, Sutherland, Ward, B., 
Ward, M., Wark-Martyn, Waters, Wessenger, White, Wild- 
man, Wilson, F., Wilson, G., Winninger, Wiseman, Wood, 
Ziemba. 


Nays-37 


Arnott, Beer, Brown, Carr, Conway, Cousens, Cun- 
ningham, Daigeler, Eves, Grandmaitre, Harnick, Harris, 
Henderson, Jackson, Jordan, Mahoney, Marland, McC- 
lelland, McGuinty, McLean, McLeod, Miclash, O’Neil, 
H., O’Neill, Y., Poirier, Poole, Runciman, Ruprecht, Sola, 
Sorbara, Stockwell, Sullivan, Tilson, Turnbull, Villeneuve, 
Wilson, J., Witmer. 


Bill ordered for committee of the whole House. 
The House adjourned at 1759. 
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_ The House met at 1330. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


VOLUNTEER OF THE YEAR 


' Mr Daigeler: Yesterday I had the honour to attend 
|; year’s Outstanding Volunteer Award ceremony in the 
}utenant Governor’s suite. Dieter Kiesewalter, a per- 
jal friend of mine and eminent member of Ottawa’s 
rman Canadian community, was one of the 15 recipi- 
s from among the over 100 nominations received this 
ne 

Dieter Kiesewalter exemplifies the best tradition of 
irman Canadian immigration to this province. He has 
):n the visionary behind many activities of his commu- 
1y over the past 20 years. Whether devoting his tremen- 
jis talents to theatre or music, to multiculturalism, to 
Jitage-language training or to charity and church work, 
 Kiesewalter has played both a guiding and an inspira- 
jnal role. 

In all of his endeavours he has promoted the rich cul- 
al heritage of German Canadians and strengthened their 
atribution to Canada’s economic and cultural life for the 
refit of all. 

His extraordinary volunteer contribution and that of his 
‘ole family to the common good has touched many lives, 
‘ing them joy, new knowledge and a sense of purpose. 
the award citation said, “Mr Kiesewalter personifies 
)h the spirit and the purpose of the Outstanding Achieve- 
nt Award.” 

Iam sure my colleagues wish to join me in congratu- 
ing Dieter Kiesewalter and his family for this special 
ognition and in thanking him for his dedicated service. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Mr Jackson: Ontario is the only province in Canada 
‘\,hout some form of regulation for the practice of social 
atk. For six years, thousands of social workers, the pub- 
ia coalition of 50 province-wide social service provid- 
and, more recently, community colleges have lobbied 
government to enact legislation to protect the public. 
Last June the member for York North, the former Min- 
er of Community and Social Services, announced in the 
gislature after questioning from our party that the gov- 
iment would move ahead with the regulation of social 
ik and other social service practices. 
_A Toronto Star editorial aptly stated, “Any Tom, Dick 
) Jane can hang up a shingle and call him or herself a 
cial worker, surely that’s not right.” 
This is exemplified by the fact that a convicted child 
lester has legally opened a child care and counselling 
vice in Kitchener-Waterloo. I am shocked that this hor- 
story has not convinced the new Minister of Commu- 
and Social Services that regulation of the practice of 
cial work is an absolute necessity. 
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The Premier, as leader of the third party, in 1987 sup- 
ported regulation of social workers. He stated in response 
to an election questionnaire that, “Regulation of the social 
work profession is an important way to prevent adverse 
physical, psychological and social consequences for On- 
tario consumers.” 

Regulation of the practice of social work would go a 
long way towards protecting our children and families. It 
is tragic that public protection is not a priority for the new 
Premier, not a priority for this NDP government, nor for 
the minister responsible for protecting children in Ontario. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 

Mr Mills: Today is Rural Dignity Day for Rural Revi- 
talization. I would like to take a moment to talk about the 
importance of community newspapers in rural and small 
communities and the current threat to their survival. 

Living in and representing a smaller community, I 
know how vital community newspapers are. Often they 
provide the only source of local news to residents. These 
newspapers cover all sorts of local board meetings—ev- 
erything from school to library to police boards—keeping 
them more accountable in the public eye. They also in- 
clude human interest stories and news and information on 
current happenings. 

There are approximately 350 community newspapers 
across Ontario which provide this valuable service. Dur- 
ham East is served by the Orono Weekly Times, the Cana- 
dian Statesman, the Newcastle Independent, the Whitby 
Free Press, the Port Perry Star and the Oshawa-Whitby 
This Week. 

Today community newspapers are facing a new threat 
to their survival. This month Canada Post drastically in- 
creased postal rates for weekly newspapers. The Canadian 
Statesman, for example, faces an immediate increase of 
508%, or $35,000 a year. Other community newspapers 
face similar increases and may be forced to close. 

In support of this, I urge all members to phone the 
minister responsible for Canada Post, Harvie Andre, at 
(613) 992-6124 to demand that these rate increases be re- 
viewed, and I call on those members to call their friends in 
Ottawa to get rid of this terrible piece of legislation. 


1340 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES 


Mrs Caplan: Today the Minister of Municipal Affairs 
released the long-awaited report of the advisory committee 
to the minister on the provincial-municipal financing rela- 
tionship, originally known as the Ballinger-Hopcroft 
committee. 

It focuses on the need for greater accountability by the 
province and the municipal governments to the people of 
Ontario and a clearer definition is called for of each 
government’s role and responsibilities. 

The report makes 39 significant recommendations, 
including the fact that municipalities should have more 
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responsibility for strictly local services, such as roads, that 
the province should pay the full share of programs which 
redistribute income such as welfare, and it calls for some 
tax restructuring. 

While it took two years of consultations for this major 
report to be completed, the recommendations reflect the 
current sense of urgency municipalities have about ser- 
vices, costs and taxes. Regional chairmen, mayors and 
councillors whom I have met across the province say that 
they want the government to act quickly on this report. 

What is the response from the minister? He has stated 
publicly today that the government is beginning a new 
six-month consultation with municipalities and school 
boards and the report will then go to the NDP Fair Tax 
Commission. 

This is just a delaying tactic and a clear signal that this 
government is not committed to implementing the 
Hopcroft report. It is not listening to the critical issues and 
the immediate needs of the municipalities. Get on with 
implementing the recommendations. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr Arnott: Once again I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of this assembly an exceptionally serious problem in 
my riding. The community of Mount Forest is in peril of 
losing one of its most critical services, the emergency de- 
partment of the Louise Marshall Hospital. 

As a result of a disagreement with the hospital board, 
four Mount Forest doctors ceased working in the emer- 
gency department at the end of December. Through a spe- 
cial arrangement with the Ministry of Health, locum 
physicians have staffed the emergency department since 
the beginning of this year. This arrangement will expire at 
the end of April. The hospital will then have little choice 
but to close the emergency department. Without that de- 
partment, it is questionable whether the hospital itself will 
remain open, unless an agreement is reached. 


I submit that there would not be a health care crisis in 
Mount Forest today if the Minister of Health were willing 
to recognize that in rural Ontario the challenge of provid- 
ing health care services is extraordinary. Because of the 
unique demands placed on doctors in rural practice, small 
communities often have great difficulty attracting new 
doctors to serve their residents. Those doctors who do 
choose rural practice forgo the benefits of urban life and 
face heavy and difficult workloads. Rura!l hospital boards 
also face challenges unlike their urban counterparts. Local 
demands for health services have increased while Ministry 
of Health funding has not kept pace. 

The emergency facilities at Louise Marshall are called 
upon to respond to critical, life and death situations, such 
as farm, automobile and industrial accidents. For the com- 
munity of Mount Forest, often isolated in winter, with 
many tourists in summer and a significant Mennonite 
community, the demands on its health care system are sig- 
nificant and different. 

I call upon the Minister of Health to immediately ac- 
knowledge that rural health care poses unusual challenges 
for rural doctors and hospitals. The minister must respond 


with new policies which recognize these challenges and 
will provide incentives consistent with this fact. | 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Mr Bisson: I rise today with great pleasure. A mile- 
stone happened in the community of Timmins last Sunday, 
For the first time in over 20 years, we have a weekly paper 
that is being distributed through our riding in the commu- 
nity of Timmins. 

I think this marks a couple of interesting points. I ama 
firm believer in good competition and being able to get the 
best out of all the services, and I think it will be good for 
the newsworthiness in regard to the whole area, talking 
about the issues of the community of Timmins and the 
riding in general. 

I note that the paper is run and operated by a group of, 
individuals, that it is owner-operated, which is a very re4 
freshing thing to see. People from varying journalism 
areas, from television, from radio and from newspapers) 
have got together to start up this new weekly newspaper. II | 
is owned by the employees themselves. 

I may add that the stories they carry are interesting 
Because it is a weekly paper, it has the opportunity to be; 
able to look at issues in a very concise way to inform the) 
readers of what the issues are within our community. | 

I also add that they have very good choice in the selec: 
tion of pictures they put in. Members will notice mine is 
there, so I am quite happy. 


and wish them the best over the next number of years to< 
very successful endeavour. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr Mahoney: As the Liberal Party critic for senio), 
citizens’ affairs, I am quite concerned about the lack 0j| 
attention that this government is paying to issues of com 
cern to senior citizens. 

This morning in the media studio, the Ontario Long, 
Term Residential Care Association conducted a press con}, 
ference expressing concern about the Minister of Housing} 
including their facilities in his green paper on rent controll, 
They are not opposed to being regulated and they are no 
opposed to having a cap put on rent increases to the resi 
dents, but they are concerned about the methods of consul 
tation, or should I say non-consultation, that seem to havi 
become a hallmark of this government. 

To date, the minister has not met with this group and 1 
has had to fight tooth and nail to get an opportunity to bi 
heard during some of the supposedly public consultatio1 
sessions the minister is conducting. The minister responsi 
ble for senior citizens’ affairs seems to be missing in ac 
tion. Perhaps it is because this government has | 


race relations and is not giving it the attention it deserve 
and the attention our senior citizens deserve. 

I call upon the minister responsible for senior citizens 
affairs to speak up on behalf of seniors. I would like tt 
know what actions have been taken regarding long-tern)| 
care, regarding recommendations of the Lowy report 
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jdeed regarding any issues of concern to seniors. The 
(niors are waiting to hear from the minister and so are we 
j this Legislature. 


| IAN SORBIE 


| Mrs Cunningham: I rise today to pay tribute to Ian 
i the owner of the Il Fornello restaurant chain in 
‘sronto. Mr Sorbie has generously underwritten the cost 
( a breakfast program for the children at Roden elemen- 
ty school in Toronto. Each day, 168 children receive a 
itritious breakfast at a cost of $150 a day, $750 a week. 
It is estimated that one in six children in this province 
es in poverty. Studies have demonstrated that there is a 
iationship between hunger and the ability of children to 
¢cel at school. Mr Sorbie, recognizing this problem, came 
rward and, working with teachers and administrators, 
tablished this wonderful program. 
_ He feels that his experience can now serve as a model 
at could be replicated in other schools throughout the 
ovince. I agree, and during last summer’s election my 
tty endorsed the establishment of a breakfast program 
t elementary school children in partnership with the pri- 
te sector. I encourage the minister to begin consultation 
th others in the business community who wish to work 
th educators to establish breakfast programs. 
_ Let me once again thank Mr Sorbie for his generous 
‘mmitment to the children at the Roden school. Thank 
ju. 


| 


SUDBURY LAND RECLAMATION 


| Ms S. Murdock: I am so very proud to represent the 
tling of Sudbury, as are the member for Nickel Belt and 
t2 member for Sudbury East. Together, we form the re- 
{onal municipality of Sudbury, and outsiders are finally 
iming that Sudbury is no longer dirty superstacks and 
gig. We are one of the 10 best cities in Canada in which to 
le, and Chatelaine has announced that to the world. 
_ However, last Wednesday night the region honoured 80 
lunteers in our city who for the past 12 years have 
rved on the Vegetation Enhancement Technical Advisory 
ymmittee—VETAC for short. What they have done over 
2 past 12 years is regreen our city. They have regreened 
planting one million trees over 4,000 hectares of land. 
iey have done all kinds of reclamation and cleanup pro- 
tts because of the mining and logging that have been 
me over the years in our region. We have won four 
gards in our city, the Lieutenant Governor’s Award and 
Canadian Award. Thank you. 


0 


JOHN MacBETH 


Mr Sterling: I would like to ask for unanimous con- 
t to pay tribute to a former member of the Legislature 
o died yesterday. 


| 


| Agreed to. 


Mr Sterling: I would like to pay tribute to John Mac- 
th, who was a former member for York West who 
ssed away in Tulsa, Oklahoma yesterday while on 
cation. 


I met John when I came to this Legislature in 1977. 
From 1971 until 1981 he served as a member of the On- 
tario Legislature for the Progressive Conservative Party. 
He held a wide array of posts while in government. He 
was Minister of Labour; he also was Provincial Secretary 
for Justice and Solicitor General. In 1980, during one of 
the most important times in our history, he became chair- 
man of the select committee on constitutional reform, 
which we have heard about coincidentally today. 

John also served in many other public positions during 
his lifetime. Before coming to Queen’s Park, he was reeve 
of Etobicoke. After he finished as member for York West 
for this Legislature, he became a vice-chairman of the On- 
tario Police Commission. 

I have many, many fond memories of John MacBeth. 
John was a very large man who loved the outdoors and he 
loved life. He was extremely well liked in this Legislature, 
Mr Speaker, as you will remember—you knew him your- 
self—and I believe he was one of the most respected mem- 
bers of this House. I think this was due in fact to the 
manner in which he carried himself. He was a straightfor- 
ward person, but he was a very fair person. Most of all, I 
remember John MacBeth for his class and the fact that he 
could best be described as one of the most outstanding 
gentlemen of this Legislature. 

In that regard I can remember when John MacBeth was 
dropped from the cabinet in 1978, and the class of John 
MacBeth was that he was not angry at the Premier of the 
day. He understood the process, and I can remember see- 
ing him after the swearing in of the successor to his post 
when that took place. 

I am pleased to have had the chance to serve with John 
MacBeth for a four-year period, from 1977 to 1981, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to offer on behalf of my 
party sincere condolences to his wife, Ruth, his family and 
his many, many friends. Thank you very much. 


Mr Conway: On behalf of my colleagues, I want to 
join other members of the Legislature in expressing our 
regret and paying tribute to the late John MacBeth. 

For me, it is a bit ironic that John’s passing should be 
observed today, on this, the occasion of the tabling of an- 
other report from another select committee on constitu- 
tional reform, because that is where I really got to know 
the former member for York West. It was, as my friend 
from Carleton has rightly observed, in the summer of 1980 
that John chaired, I guess, the first select committee we 
have ever had here on the subject of constitutional reform, 
and his conduct in that very difficult matter was exem- 
plary, as his conduct was throughout a long, very distin- 
guished public life. 

John was someone who, as the member for Carleton 
has rightly observed, was a kind and a courtly gentleman 
who, no matter how heated the debate became, was always 
very civilized in his response and very tolerant in his par- 
ticipation. I would think that of the many things that might 
be said of John MacBeth, surely his greatest legacy, both 
locally in Etobicoke and here in the province, his legacy 
for me, would be his commitment to and his deportment 
within the arena of public life. 
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Hon Mr Farnan: As the honourable members may be 
aware, John MacBeth was the Ontario Solicitor General 
from 1975 to 1978, and died yesterday while on vacation 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

His life was one of commitment and dedication to 
community service. In the Second World War, he saw ser- 
vice with the Royal Canadian Navy. He had been president 
of the Ontario division of the Canadian Cancer Society and 
chairman of the board of education in Etobicoke before 
joining the Ontario Legislature in 1971 as the representa- 
tive from Etobicoke. 

John MacBeth was a gentleman well respected by all 
parties during his distinguished legislative career. He 
served as Minister of Labour from 1974 to 1975 and then 
as Provincial Secretary for Justice before being appointed 
Solicitor General in 1975. 

In his role as Solicitor General, John MacBeth became 
well known to Ontario’s police community. His interest in 
police training and operational matters was highly re- 
spected by police officials throughout the province. 

Following his retirement from the Legislature, John 
MacBeth was named vice-chairman of the Ontario Police 
Commission in 1982. His responsibilities included the op- 
eration of the Ontario Police College and the career devel- 
opment branch and the complaints function of the 
commission. In this role he also chaired a select committee 
that prepared the highly regarded, comprehensive report 
on police pursuit that laid the foundation for the tight po- 
lice pursuit guidelines we have in Ontario today. 

John MacBeth was a congenial man who earned the 
respect of all those who knew him both professionally and 
personally. I am sure all members of the House join me in 
extending to his wife, Ruth, and family our sincere 
sympathies. 

The Speaker: Your comments about this kind and 
gentle man who served with distinction on behalf of the 
people of Ontario will be conveyed to his family. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Hon Ms Ziemba: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I 
would like to have unanimous consent to observe a very 
important day. All agreed? 

Agreed to. 

Hon Ms Ziemba: Today, 21 March, is the Interna- 
tional Day for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. It 
has been 25 years since the United Nations proclaimed this 
annual observance, yet racial discrimination remains 
deeply entrenched around the world. Ontario is no excep- 
tion. One in 10 Ontarian residents is a potential target of 
racism as a racial minority or as an aboriginal person. 

It is important for us to acknowledge that racism exists 
and comes in all forms. Racism is not just simply the 
outbursts of racial slurs or graffiti. Indeed, it is not simply 
the outspoken denial of jobs or housing because of colour 
or cultural background. It is much more than that. It is the 
unspoken—the systemic denial of access, and exclusion. 

In my recent trips to northern Ontario I have seen the 
distressing realities of racism. These realities which are 
faced by the first nations include deplorable housing con- 
ditions and an 80% to 95% unemployment rate in some 


communities. These are inequities and poverties which ar 
not there by coincidence, but they are injustices brought o 
by institutionalized racism. 

In major urban centres the examples of systemic barr: 
ers to employment are abundant. Some employment agen 
cies have been able to exclude applicants on the basis oj) 
their skin colour, accent and/or cultural background. This| 
is an example of talent which is wasted and abused. 

It is both a painful and a dehumanizing experience t¢ 
be on the receiving end of racial discrimination. Racism) 
like sexism, is about an imbalance of power. To confron| 
systemic discrimination, we need systemic approaches. 

On this landmark day, I would like to reaffirm oul 
government’s commitment to eliminate racial discrimina 
tion. Mandatory employment equity legislation, which we| 
are working hard to bring to the Legislature in both the 
private and public sectors, will definitely be part of tha’ 
solution. We will also be bringing to the Legislature in the| 
very near future a comprehensive and concrete plan fo)) 
combating racism. This government will act. ! 

We should never forget that this is the anniversary o 
the Sharpeville massacre. In 1960 over 60 people wert} 
killed for demonstrating against the pass laws of Soutl) 
Africa. This is what racism causes. | 

Last Tuesday I was in Kenora where I attended th 
conference of Treaty 3 chiefs in commemoration of thi 
25th anniversary of the Kenora march. That march wa; 
staged to demand justice and peace based on dignity an«¢/ 
equality. I would like to end with their message, “Let w!! 
not institutionalize racism; let us institutionalize respect.” i 
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Mr Curling: The International Day for the Elimina 
tion of Racial Discrimination marks the anniversary of thi) 
Sharpeville massacre in South Africa. It was in 1966 tha 
the United Nations declared that this day should bi) 
marked. i 


i] 


program of action for the second decade to combat racisn 
and racial discrimination. i 

It is important for Canadians to be aware of the natur 
and scope and the impact of racial discrimination in ou} 
society. As Mr Yalden, the Canadian human rights com| 
missioner, so accurately and forcefully observes in his re} 
cent report, racism and bigotry are alive and well ii) 
Canada. | 

Quoting from the annual report of the Canadia)| 
Human Rights Commission: 

“The daily chronicles of the media make it plain the| 
we are far from immune to xenophobic attitudes.... Whé 
is one to make in 1990 of the desecration of cemeterie 
and places of worship? Or of the sale of pins and poster 
aimed expressly at promoting racial or religious intoler 
ance? Or of white supremacist rallies that hearken back t 
the heyday of the Ku Klux Klan and reach the same atavis 
tic drivel?” 

There is more. People are being denied jobs because © 
their race, because of the colour of their skin. Students ar 
being streamed away from the education that they need fe 
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isons that sometimes have little to do with their abilities 
d potential. This is not a day for more platitudes. As I 
‘vall the Sharpeville massacre and as I look to the events 
«the past year described in the commission report, I am 
¢erwhelmed by sadness and anger. 

Today in this House, we will be discussing the future 

our Confederation. I must ask what indeed is the future 
¢ our nation if we do not wrestle this intolerance that tears 
1 apart. This morning I attended a function in the East 
Yk community and heard young Canadians of all races 
ym the Holy Cross school sing the anthem, “O Canada, 
jy: stand on guard for thee.” I ask all members in this 
Jbuse to reflect on that, “We stand on guard for thee.” 
I do not believe that we will today or tomorrow or even 
2 next day eliminate racial discrimination, nor do I be- 
ve that legislation can change the hearts of those who 
lve chosen to hate. I do believe, however, that we should 
t allow destructive discriminatory behaviour to be re- 
arded. We continue to create large bureaucracies and 
~encies to combat racism and racial discrimination with- 
giving them the resources or sometimes the respect 


icessary for them to function effectively. 

_ What then must I make of the flippant remark made by 
t2 Vice-Chairperson of the standing committee on the 
(nbudsman? When asked about the committee, he said 

at it is not a pressing committee. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission is staffed by 
dedicated and sincere people, but they are being 

a 


shed by a backlog of cases without new resources to 
al with the backlog. They are in effect allowing discrim- 

jation to go unpunished. What kind of message is this? As 
|; Martin Luther King said, and it has been quoted many 
nes in this House: “Legislation cannot change hearts. It 
n only restrain the heartless.” 

I ask again of this House too, as we look at many of the 
plicies and rules and regulations and laws that we bring 
} here for employment equity, that we must make sure 
all are being addressed, not only one sector of the 


jiciety, and that we do not make it the partisan situation. 
ve will never solve it unless we all work together. It is a 
‘r road from Sharpeville to Oka. 

’ Mr Cousens: I am pleased to rise today on behalf of 
‘e Ontario Progressive Conservative caucus in commem- 
‘ation of International Day for the Elimination of Racial 
oe The province of Ontario joins with other 
‘ovinces and the federal government in acknowledging 
/e need to eliminate prejudice and discrimination in all its 
»mms in our society. 

_ Today, 21 March 1991, marks the 31st anniversary of 
 Sharpeville massacre in South Africa, when peaceful 
iti-apartheid demonstrators were brutally wounded and 
illed. To mark this tragic event and to highlight the injus- 
ce of racial discrimination, the United Nations declared 
1 March International Day for the Elimination of Racial 
/iscrimination. 

We in Canada and indeed in Ontario should be proud 
four record in the field of human rights. As a nation we 
‘ere among the first to subscribe to the Universal Declara- 
on of Human Rights which states: “All human beings are 
om free and equal in dignity and rights. They are en- 


{ 


dowed with reason and conscience and should act towards 
one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 

Twenty-nine years ago, Ontario was the first jurisdic- 
tion in Canada to enact a comprehensive Human Rights 
Code, which prohibited discrimination on the basis of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place of origin. I am 
proud of our commitment to the promotion of equality and 
justice for all citizens of the world. 

However, paying homage to our past commitments is 
not sufficient in today’s ever-troubled world. Much re- 
mains to be done. Legislation is not the panacea in promot- 
ing understanding and mutual respect for all people. It is 
only the start. Today is a reminder to each and every one of 
us to renew our common commitment for freedom, justice 
and tolerance for all in our province, our country and 
throughout the world. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Nixon: It is interesting that once again we have a 
day of singular inaction. The papers report the bankruptcy 
rate 100% over what it was last year. We are facing the 
dramatic reduction and perhaps the closing of Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper, Algoma Steel and Denison Mines. We 
hear about Stelco’s credit rating difficulties. Three days 
ago, the Treasurer told us that we have lost 196,000 jobs 
since the NDP took power and that of the $700 million 
indicated to be spent to assist in that, $34 million will be 
spent this fiscal year. 

This is the sixth month since the government took of- 
fice and yet this week, after a three-month break, the only 
announcement of significance was the decision taken by 
the government on the moose tag lottery. 

What is the Premier’s strategy for reviving our mori- 
bund economy, improving competitiveness, putting people 
back to work and in fact using the power of this Legisla- 
ture, which underpins his government, to bring about the 
actions that the people are waiting for in a recession that is 
the worst since the war? 


Hon Mr Rae: It is the job of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to always put things in a critical light. Let me try to 
correct the record for the benefit of the people of Ontario 
who are watching these proceedings. 

First of all, let me say to the Leader of the Opposition 
that upon taking office we discovered that the financial 
figures upon which he ran in the last campaign were en- 
tirely and utterly inaccurate. Let me say that undaunted by 
that fact, the very first thing we did as a government upon 
our election was to determine that we were going to have 
the largest capital works program put in place by any pro- 
vincial or federal government in Canada. 
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With respect to the individual companies which the 
Leader of the Opposition has talked about, we have estab- 
lished the most progressive and the most effective process 
of dealing with the issues that have happened. We have 
brought the trade unions, the business community and the 
financial community together in the same room at the 
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same time as we strive to find solutions that will bring 
those communities together. 

That is what we were committed to doing, that is what 
we are doing and there will be more as we face this reces- 
sion. We are going to be working in partnership with all 
the people of the province in a positive way to deal with 
this most serious economic crisis, and that is exactly what 
we are going to be doing. 


Mr Nixon: The Premier has at his disposal a cash 
flow every working day of $180 million. Whatever the 
state of the budget when he took office, and we will have a 
chance to debate that on many occasions, he cannot say 
that a $43-billion budget does not contain within it the 
fiscal levers to do something about an economy in a tail- 
spin. Instead of taking action, he has had a series of strong 
commitments through what he calls the democratic facility 
to review and study, to delay, to send people away on tours 
to gather information but to take no action. 

We have heard that rent controls are going to have 
long-term study. Garbage disposal and the whole area of 
the environment, which was a principal area of concern for 
the government, has largely become moribund even 
though it is led by one of the best ministers in the govern- 
ment. The job guarantees that were very much put forward 
by the formerly vocal and activist Labour critic seem to be 
simmering along in some sort of review and we have heard 
nothing about it. Auto insurance is going to be reviewed 
now that the Premier has disposed of the one obstacle in 
the way of his getting his own policy enacted. Sunday 
closing, God help us, is going to be reviewed by another 
committee—I cannot wait for that—and so it goes. 

I wonder if the Premier does not feel that in his own 
words it is time to stop polishing his glasses, trying to start 
the Edsel, and apply some leadership in this House and in 
the province to solve our problems and move the economy 
of the province forward and out of recession. 


Hon Mr Rae: If it is the— 

[Interruption] 

The Speaker: Visitors, you are welcome here, but I 
am afraid you are going to have to just listen quietly. 
Visitors— 

[Interruption] 

The Speaker: Sergeant, escort them out, please. 

[Interruption] 

The Speaker: All of them out, please. We will have a 
10-minute break, folks. We have grave disorder. 

The Speaker ordered the galleries cleared. 

The House recessed at 1415. 

1425 


The Speaker: I thought you folks were noisy. Before 
the interruption, I believe the Premier was in the midst 
of responding to a supplementary by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Hon Mr Rae: | think I was just about to get to my feet 
to answer the question from the person of whom, as I say, 
it can fairly be said as a former Treasurer is fully aware of 
all the circumstances we now face as a government and the 


challenge we now face as a government. All I can say to} 
the Leader of the Opposition is that there is no issue to 
which this government and I attach greater importance 
than dealing with the recession.The anti-recession package) 
we announced in November, which is over $450 million) 
and will have produced, by the end of this fiscal year, 
nearly $1 billion in new investment, is, as I say, the most) 
significant anti-recession package being implemented any-) 
where in Canada by any level of government, and we are 
working with other groups, all groups in our society, to 
deal with the situation we face. 

We not only face a general problem across the econ- 
omy which we are trying to deal with, we also face in 
community after community very particular problems. Just 
this morning, I will say to the Leader of the Opposition, ] 
spent at least half the morning dealing with businesses anc 
with groups of people together trying to deal construc. 
tively with the problem, with the resources of governmen 
we have, and we are going to continue to do that as effec. 
tively as we possibly can. 


—_ — 


| 


Mr Nixon: The implacable logic of my series of ques;| 
tions was somehow lost by the demonstration, and perhaps 
I have even lost the rush I got from my adrenal glands 
when the Premier started talking about their budgets 
problems. 

I think probably I could, in the way of a question, make 
a comment along the lines of the Premier’s answer. I am} 
sure he did spend all morning trying to keep the business) 
community operating. I am sure the policy and priorities) 
board of cabinet meets endlessly. I am sure the various! 
cabinet meetings and special meetings must be tiring thr 
cabinet ministers out. I am sure they are sitting around) 
their boardroom tables with their ADMs thinking that they| 
are governing. Nothing is happening over there. Take ii 
from me, I know when something is happening and whet) 
it is not. Nothing is happening. They may think that they| 
are busy but they are busy doing nothing. i} 

I put the question to the Premier, is he not aware tha | 
there is only one authority, only one office, only one mat 
who can make the government operate, can make the dep ) 
uties and the ministers produce the material which must bi | 
brought into this Legislature which will in fact begin t 
fulfil the high expectations of the people who elected him 
in fact fulfil the high expectations that we in oppositio1 
have had in observing the Premier and his cabinet? 

It is almost unbelievable that after six months, an( 
three months away from the Legislature, we do not have i 
legislative program. We feel the government members ari 
keeping busy, as Terence Corcoran said in the Globe ani 
Mail, with their highest priority putting off to tomorroy 
what they don’t understand today. 

I simply say again that while we can attack and criti 
cize individual ministers, nothing works unless the leader 
ship coming from the premiership is effective. Does th 
Premier not now realize that it is not effective, that it is no 
working, that the government is not progressing, that th 
economy Stays in recession. 
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2 experience of the Leader of the Opposition would be 
_ entrapped in his own bitterness and negativism that he 
ould describe a capital works program worth $1 billion 
doing nothing. The Liberal government, between 1987 
d 1990, wrote the book on doing nothing. That is why it 
as tossed out by the electorate on 6 September. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 


130 
Hon Mr Rae: I think it is a little sad that someone of 

i 

_ Mr Curling: We had the fastest-growing economy of 

\y province in this country and still he actually said we 

ore not doing anything. 

While my leader may have lost the rush, I will come 
ath a couple of tons of information and hope we can get 
ome answers. 

_ My question is to the Solicitor General. I hope that 

day he will eliminate the rhetoric and give me some 
‘iswers, because on 13 August 1990 on the CBC his illus- 
Yous leader, the Premier, promised the people of Ontario 
_province-wide common pause day. My question is very 
imple. Will the Solicitor General please tell the Legisla- 

re whether or not his government intends to establish a 

‘ovince-wide common pause day? 
| Hon Mr Farnan: The answer to the question is that 

ter consultation with the province and after listening to 

e concerns of all of the interested parties, we will bring 
rward legislation in due course. The questioner has a 
‘oblem. When he was on the inside, when he was a mem- 
>t of government, he had all the information. That was 


‘en. Now we have the information. 


Mrs Caplan: I think the Solicitor General, in his re- 
yonse to the first question, again just fumbled and mum- 
led. We certainly did not hear clearly. We heard clearly 
om his leader during the election campaign in August 
hen he promised a province-wide pause day, and until we 
ze a clear statement from the Solicitor General, we can 


: that in fact is the policy of the government and the 
' 


vader. Since the issue of cross-border shopping is a very 
nportant and complex one here in the province of On- 
rio, if the Solicitor General is truly tuned in to the con- 
2ms of border municipalities, then he will know there is a 
eed to address this extremely important cross-border 
opping issue and to do so expeditiously. 
| To this point in time, his government has refused even 
) sit down with business and industry together to form a 
sk force. What I am asking him today is whether or not 
e will outline for us the policy of his government and his 
iinistry as it relates to cross-border shopping. Can he re- 
nd to the concerns of the retail industry in those munic- 
alities affected by cross-border shopping in this 
rovince? 


| Hon Mr Farnan: First of all, in the throne speech we 
ade a commitment to a common pause day. The govern- 
rent has reiterated that. Yesterday and today I have said 

€ will have consultations. We will be meeting with those 

mmunities that are cross-border. We will be listening to 
1eir concerns and hopefully we may be able to find ac- 
“ommodation. I can give the honourable members guaran- 


7 
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tees that yes, we will sit down with all of the concerned 
stakeholders, will listen carefully and will attempt, in so 
far as is possible with the principle of a common pause 
day, to incorporate their concerns. 


Mrs Caplan: I would say to the Solicitor General that 
his fumbling and his policy inconsistency are creating 
havoc in border communities across this province, that the 
commitment to a province-wide common pause day and 
the commitment to deal with the cross-border shopping 
issue are in fact linked and complex. We have been urging 
an action-oriented task force, and I would ask the Solicitor 
General today, will he stop the fumbling, will he stop the 
inaction and will he agree to an action-oriented task force 
to deal with cross-border shopping? What we heard today 
from Buffalo’s chamber of commerce says that this situa- 
tion will be a bonanza for Buffalo retailers. If he were an 
Ontario retailer, he would be very concerned about the 
long-term prospects. 

Will he commit today to that kind of action-oriented 
task force and clear up this inconsistency in policy that we 
are hearing from him? 


Hon Mr Farnan: No matter what legislation eventu- 
ally comes down, we will never please everybody. I can 
promise the House only this, that we will bring forward the 
best possible legislation we can, and that a principle of that 
legislation will be a common pause day. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


Mr Harris: I have a question for the Premier. The 
select committee on Ontario in Confederation was estab- 
lished in part to: answer the question, according to his gov- 
ernment and his government’s paper, “What does Ontario 
want?” This was question 8 of the discussion paper he 
presented. Now that the public consultations held on this 
document are over, I would ask the Premier if he is satis- 
fied he has the answer to that question, and if so, I would 
then ask him now, what does Ontario want? 


Hon Mr Rae: First of all, I appreciate the question 
from the leader of the third party. I want to pay tribute to 
all the members of the committee from all three parties, 
and in particular I want to express my appreciation to the 
Chairman of the committee, the member for Dovercourt, 
and to other members of the committee who I think really 
have served us extremely well in this first stage of this 
constitutional consultation. 

The question to me, asked by the leader of the third 
party, was, do I feel I have the answer? Well, I have been 
around long enough to no longer have any of those feel- 
ings, and I think it is important that the first phase of 
consultation has taken place. It is also important for the 
House to have the debate which is going to start this after- 
noon and carry on until Wednesday. I will be speaking in 
the debate on Wednesday afternoon and | will be making 
very Clear the direction the government wants to follow in 
consultation and in discussion with other members of the 
House and with the committee, whose work will be ongoing. 

A few things are very clear and I think they have been 
made very clear in the committee report. Ontario wants the 
country to work and very much wants the country to 
stay together. That is a very strong consensus. I think 
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the committee report indicates how strongly the people of 
the province feel about the need for change in order to deal 
with the constitutional crisis we now face. 

I think the people of Ontario are generous and funda- 
mentally respect the diversity of the province and the di- 
versity of the country. I was very heartened to see the 
consensus on aboriginal rights. That is a very profound 
statement for the province to make. I was very heartened 
to see there is a sense, in the report, of the need for dia- 
logue with the province of Quebec and all the provinces 
and regions of the country, as we seek institutional change, 
as we seek a genuine change which will allow us to have 
the feeling we are making a new country and building a 
new Constitution for Canada. 

I think the committee has made an important contribu- 
tion. This government will see the report as an important 
message to us, and I can assure the leader of the third party 
we are going to be very, very actively involved, as actively 
involved as it is possible to be in keeping the country 
together and in making sure that we can make Canada 
work better. 


1440 


Mr Harris: I appreciate the Premier’s response. I re- 
alize it is difficult to have all the answers and nobody has 
them all, of course, on this complex issue. I also appreciate 
that given the document that Ontarians were asked to re- 
spond to, I think they responded quite well. 

However, I want to suggest to the Premier—I had dis- 
cussions with him last fall and again in January and he 
heard my comments when the document first came out— 
that leadership on the issues is more than just providing a 
framework or more than just saying, “Here are the six 
possibilities.” In my view, leadership on this consultation 
process that the Premier says is not yet finished is also 
providing education and providing the right framework, if 
you like, so that we can have informed discussion and 
informed opinion. I suggest to the Premier that we did not, 
through this document, provide the public of Ontario with 
any kind of sense at all of the many options that are being 
called for, that are on the table, that the Premier or who- 
ever is going to be negotiating with other provinces and 
the government of Canada. However that is, we know 
there are some fundamental things that are going to be 
there. 

One of the aspects of that I would like to ask the Pre- 
mier specifically about is what concerns me. I heard on the 
Spicer commission this morning that more than 50% said: 
“If it means giving concessions to Quebec, it is not worth 
it. We don’t want them.” One of the difficulties, when 
Canadians or Ontarians make that kind of statement, is a 
lack of understanding what that means. I would ask the 
Premier now, as I asked him before and was hoping would 
be in this document, if he has done any economic impact 
studies on what it means to Ontario and what it means to 
Canada should Quebec decide sovereignty-association is a 
preferred option. I think Ontarians need to know that be- 
fore they flippantly say, “Oh, if they want that, let them 


” 


go. 


Hon Mr Rae: Let me say to the leader of the third); 
party that I think his comments as well as his question are) 
very constructive, and I take it in a very constructive way,, 
Let me also say that the member for Willowdale, who | 
know was speaking this morning in the press conference 
made a tremendous contribution to the committee’s work); 
I think we all feel that. I accept the point entirely that there 
has to be a great deal of discussion and education, not jus 
in Ontario but in the whole country about what the optio | 
and what the real costs and benefits of these options are. |, 

I can say to the leader of the third party that of course it) 
is only natural that this government, as well as other goy-| 
ernments, as well as the various organizations, labour or- 
ganizations and business organizations and others—the), 
Business Council of National Issues, for example, has pub-| 
lished a number of reports and is doing a great deal of, 
work; there is a study ongoing at York University which is, 
being carried on by a number of people who are looking at; 
these issues, and I can assure the leader of the third party; 
that this is very much the first stage. I accept that this is the), 
first stage. It seems to me that part of the leadership in the 
beginning is listening, and I want to respect that and we 
are listening. 

I can also tell the leader of the third party that when it) 
comes to the question of process, how we get people 
around a table and how we try to forge a new understand-) 
ing about a new Canada, and when it comes to what those! 
reforms might look like, I can assure him that those are) 
precisely the kinds of discussions I want to have. 

I want to say to him, and I would say it directly to the 
Leader of the Opposition as well, that I do not intend te 
negotiate on behalf of the province on my own. I do not 
intend to act as if this is some kind of one-person operatio 
from this perspective. We are going to need to draw on, not| 
just in some token way or in some minor way or in some] 
symbolic way where one is asked to go to a meeting and 
never is told anything—we are going to have to havea 
genuinely non-partisan process which involves the hearts 
and minds of the members of this Legislature and the peo 
ple of the province in reaching out to other legislatures and 
reaching out to other people in finding a solution. We are 
going to have to drop all this partisan nonsense as we, 
attack this thing together, recognizing of course that there 
will be comments about who is doing what and who is not, 
doing enough. We have to do more, we will do more, but 
the point I want to make to the leader of the Conservative Party 
is that we must, in this case, do it together as Canadians. 


Mr Harris: Let me say that the Premier and I have 
had a number of discussions on this process in the past and 
he knows that I agree with the consultation and that more 
is necessary and that I think it has to be a co-operative 
approach. 

What I am saying to the Premier is that I find myself—} 
he has all the money and all the resources—still in a bit of) 
a vacuum, and I know that virtually every person who, 
appeared before the committee was in a bit of a vacuum, 
asking to respond to issues we know will be on the table, 
whatever that table is, issues like the triple E Senate. | 

We know there is going to have to be Senate reform 01, 
western Canada is not going to agree to the new document) 
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!t Ontarians do not know, and the Premier has not given 
2m any analysis or any study—and he could have. I 
inuld ask him if he has any plans under way to do that 
)w, as to what does this country look like, what does it 
2an to Ontario when you have an effective, elected Sen- 
», the triple E Senate? 

Second, the long-standing, 25-year demand of Quebec 
t it have sovereignty over language issues, that lan- 
gage be a provincial responsibility: We need to have an 
zalysis, an impact study. What does that mean in Ontario 
the provinces have responsibility over language or, as 
i: committee has pointed out, culture or communications 
‘immigration? We need to know what that means. Fran- 
phones need to know what that means for their desires 
¢d aspirations in Ontario. Anglophones need to know 
tat, in and outside of Quebec. 

| Native self-government is another one. They have 
|animously come forward and said we have got to ad- 
(ess native issues, but we do not know what native self- 
“vernment means. I suggest to the Premier that neither 
(es anybody else, because we have not been able to agree 
(. it. But surely we have to give some of that kind of 
iformation saying: “If we had native self-government, 
ire is how it would work at Nipissing No 10 Obijway 
tnd right beside North Bay. Here are the powers they 
jduld have. Here is where the money would come from.” 
_I would ask the Premier if he would allocate those 
rsources that I asked him to allocate last fall, and again in 
ly criticism of this document, as soon as possible so that 
j2 can get informed input back, we can do some educa- 
tn and get some informed input back to help us all in 
taking decisions on behalf of Ontario and on behalf of 
finada, 

| Hon Mr Rae: I will try and answer briefly to the 
jader of the third party and say that my short answer is 
fat resources have already been allocated, as I announced 
1 December, to a special secretariat that has been set up in 
ae 2 Ministry of Intergovernmental Affairs, which is obvi- 
sly going to be preparing material and providing the 
nd of education he is talking about. 

Let me just make one other comment to the member. I 
i not disagree with anything he has said. I think he is 
#solutely right. The only addition I would make, how- 
(er, is that the committee is ongoing and if the committee 
lels that it itself needs more resources to conduct some of 
tese studies, or that it wants additional information itself, 
lim quite happy to have the committee negotiate the kind 
( budget that will allow it to do that kind of work, so that 
nd of work would be done for the committee. 

| We do not have any monopoly on information; we do 
bt have any monopoly on truth in this regard. The mem- 
lr is quite right that we have to get down to the short 
frokes and we have to get down rather quickly to doing 
lat. I can assure him that is already under way within the 
vernment, but it is important to get it out into the public. 
Wires with him about that as well, and that is exactly 
hat we are going to be doing. 

: I did want to wait for this report and give this commit- 
rt 
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a chance to travel across the province before making 
irther statements on behalf of the government. I will be 


making a speech in this House on Wednesday. I will be 
speaking 10 days later, on 5 April, in Ottawa to a confer- 
ence on national unity to which I have been invited to give 
a speech. I will be setting out there, with greater clarity, I 
hope, some of the directions the province of Ontario feels 
are going to be necessary in order to make this debate 
really happen and make it constructive and keep Canada 
together. 
1450 

The Speaker: Point of order. 

Mr Harris: Thank you very much, Mr Speaker. My— 


Mr Speaker: I am sorry, leader of the third party, 
there is a point of order. 


MEMBERS’ CONDUCT 


Mr Sola: Mr Speaker, I have got a point of order, I 
think, that comes under section IV, article 16. It comes 
under “Order and Decorum and Conduct of Members” of 
the House. It says: “In the case of grave disorder arising in 
the House, the Speaker or Chair may, if he or she thinks it 
necessary to do so, adjourn the House or a committee 
without motion, or suspend any meeting for a time to be 
named by him or her.” 

With this in mind, I would like to ask you whether it is 
appropriate conduct for any member of this House, partic- 
ularly ministers of the Crown, to applaud actions which 
result in your having to adjourn the House for disorder. I 
myself noticed at least two ministers applauding when the 
disorder took place in this House, and I await your ruling. 


The Speaker: I appreciate the point of order raised by 
the member. I did in fact order that we recess due to grave 
disorder. My words may have been lost because of the 
volume of sound in here. It was my judgement that be- 
cause of the disturbance we were not able to conduct our 
business as normal, and so that is what happened. The 
disorder was not caused by any member of the assembly. 

While I am on my feet, at the time when the distur- 
bance occurred, between then and when I announced the 
recess, unfortunately the clock continued to run for ap- 
proximately two minutes. I would like to add two minutes 
back to the clock at this point. So we will continue. 


Mr Sola: Mr Speaker, I think you did not answer my 
point of order. 


The Speaker: To the member—if he would be seated, 
please—I made a ruling based on my judgement, not on a 
request by any member of the assembly, and in my opinion 
the disorder was caused by some visitors in the gallery and 
it was not assisted, aided or abetted by any member of the 
assembly. I thank you for raising your point. 

The leader of the third party with his second question. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS 


Mr Harris: My second question is also for the Pre- 
mier. He has known for the past six months that he would 
soon be faced with a decision regarding Sunday shopping. 
He has known that he would either be forced to uphold a 
law he had previously vigorously fought against and op- 
posed or that there would be no law at all. In view of that, 
can the Premier tell us specifically what studies he has 
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undertaken on the impact of Sunday openings and will he 
table them in the House with us today? 

Hon Mr Rae: I think I had better refer that to the 
Solicitor General because he is more knowledgeable than I 
am in these areas. 

Hon Mr Farnan: I appreciate the question. The real- 
ity of the matter is that the previous legislation, in a sense, 
opened up a Pandora’s box. We have had to live with that 
legislation and in fact, as the leader of the third party 
knows, we have had to wait for a decision from the Court 
of Appeal. 

The leader of the third party will also realize that major 
retailers had indicated that they were going to open on 
statutory holidays and Sunday of next week, so in the 
sense that the ruling of the appeal court upheld the current 
legislation, we welcome that. However, our position in the 
past was that we had made certain criticisms of that legis- 
lation, and we still believe those criticisms are valid. We 
are now placed in a position where we will enforce the 
current legislation while we continue the consultative pro- 
cess that has been taking place over the last several 
months. We have met with over 60 interested parties. I 
have invited to meet with me all of the major chain retail 
stores and we will be meeting with the municipalities of 
Ontario and particularly we will be meeting with those 
cross-border communities that have specific concerns. 

It is an ongoing process of consultation. It is a consul- 
tation process, though, I would remind the leader of the 
third party, that we do not intend to rush; neither do we 
intend to drag our feet on the matter. 


Mr Harris: I would suggest to the honourable mem- 
ber that he has dragged his feet for at least six months, as 
his government has for eight months. He has known there 
was a problem whichever way the decision went. 

Both the Solicitor General and the Premier, during the 
campaign, during these past six months here in the House, 
even now, have said to us that they plan to take into ac- 
count the concerns of border communities. I would ask the 
Solicitor General this: Given that 90% of Ontarians live 
within an hour and a half of Sunday shopping across a 
border, is he telling us that he now thinks one of the top 
priorities for his government is to come up with legislation 
on Sunday closings or on a pause day for 10% of 
Ontarians? 

Hon Mr Farnan: As I have indicated, I am prepared 
to listen to those interested parties. I am prepared to listen 
to the leaders of the opposition parties, to their critics, to 
all members of this House and to those communities that 
are going to be affected. Not only will we listen to them, 
but we will carefully evaluate whether or not we can incor- 
porate their concerns into the legislation that we bring for- 
ward. Any more than that, we cannot promise. 


Mr Harris: Let me ask the minister this: We have had 
now in excess of eight months where Sunday openings 
have been self-regulating. There has been no legislation in 
place, so Sunday openings have been self-regulating or 
optional, and we now have this eight-month experience for 
the first time in Ontario’s history. We have never had this 
experience before. We do not have to go out and say, 


“What would happen if...”; we have had eight months of 
experience. 

I would ask the Solicitor General, during this eight 
months, with the exception of the complaints from thel| 
unions, has he learned anything? Can he tell us, has church 
attendance fallen? Has family life disintegrated? Havel) 
overhead costs risen? Have any businesses closed as al 
result? Can he tell us, has there, in fact, when it has been 
self-regulating, been wide-open Sunday shopping? Can he) 
tell us if he has any analytical study of any of these things! 
happening? 


Hon Mr Farnan: I can tell the member this, that if 
ask somebody, “Do you want to work on Sunday?” the) 
answer will probably be no. If I say to them, “Would youl 
like your husband or your son to work on Sunday?” the! 
answer will probably be no. If I go to the workers in those 
large retail stores and ask them, “Do you want Sunday) 
shopping?” the answer will probably be no. If I go to the) 
Ontario Federation of Labour and ask, “Do you want Sun-) 
day opening?” the answer will probably be no. If I go to 
the church groups, the answer will probably be no. If I go’ 
to the small retail stores, the answer will probably be no. 1 
know there is one group that will say yes, and that is the! 
large retail stores. \ 


The Speaker: I have stopped the clock abe: a moment, 
I draw to members’ attention that in the first two questions) 
for both opposition leaders and the responses which _ 
given we have occupied almost 40 minutes. Backbenc 
members may wish to note that. Let us continue. 
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HUNTING IN ALGONQUIN PARK 


Mr Ramsay: I have a question today for the Minister 
of Natural Resources. I read very carefully yesterday his 
lengthy answer on the changes to the Algonquin Provincial| 
Park management policy, but I believe his response in no 
way explains away the frustration and the confusion andj 
the chaos that he is creating with the various involved and} 
interested parties in that park. In fact, as I am sure the} 
minister knows, the Huntsville Herald News called for his: 
resignation yesterday, they are so angry about this—ironic) 
indeed in a town that he just delivered a bunch of MNR 
jobs to the week before. i 

I think the confusion was continued yesterday in the) 
minister’s response when he said that this was a unique} 
situation to this park, where Brian Blomme, a ministry) 
spokesperson, a couple of weeks ago said, “This new pol+) 
icy is also being applied in most of the other provincial] 
parks”—well, that is what he said—“to create a good cli-| 
mate for land claims.” I} 

It may be that the minister’s difficulty is that he has 4 
conflict between his duties as minister of native affairs and 
Minister of Natural Resources. | 

The mess the minister has created, I think, begs the 
question further. What, if any, discussion happened in cau- 
cus before this was leaked out, or in cabinet, or was this 
the minister’s own initiative? . 

Hon Mr Wildman: In response to the last comment by 
the member, the member knows full well that the government! 
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5 made a strong statement of commitment to negotiate 
original land claims in this province. It also has made a 
ong commitment to negotiating self-government for ab- 
ginal peoples in this province. So any decisions that 
ve been made with regard to negotiating land claims in 
s province have been made in that context and they have 
en made in the context of full consultation in our caucus 
din our cabinet. 
The member will know that indeed the Algonquin situ- 
on is unique in that it deals with a particular claim that 
volves the whole area of the Ottawa River watershed 
ym about Hawkesbury to Mattawa, including the whole 
y of Ottawa and the region of Ottawa-Carleton, of Par- 
ent Hill, and the largest single area of crown land 
eo that whole large claim area happens to be the jewel 
the Ontario park system, Algonquin park. This is a very 
a situation. It is unique because of that claim. 

_ At the same time, the member will know we are in- 
Ived with trying to respond to the Supreme Court deci- 
ms with regard to the aboriginal right to hunt and fish, 
2 Supreme Court decisions in the Sparrow case and the 
dui case, which recognized the aboriginal right to hunt 
d fish while protecting conservation of public safety and 
| |0 in one case dealt with hunting in provincial parks. The 
0 are related, of course, but they are also separate. 


| Mr Ramsay: I would like to congratulate the minister 
it the explanations are quite good; they are coming after 

: fact and the interest groups now are wondering why 
» decisions were made and why they were not consulted. 
E: himself in his response yesterday said he did not want 
conduct the consultation “in the glare of the public eye.” 
hw I have read it today, that is what it said, and I would 
jeest that he go back to take a look. 


Hon Mr Wildman: | said the negotiations, not the 
ee auon. 


| Mr Ramsay: No, he said the consultation, and I 
yuld ask him to go back and take a look at that. 

The sports operators, the tourist operators for the park 
d all the surrounding area are a little upset that he did 
icel a meeting with them at the Sportsmen’s Show this 
‘ek and would like to see him. 
| As he knows, this subject has been reported far and 
vde, as far as the Miami Herald, so he is in both Heralds, 
Mami and Huntsville, but it is occurring at a very critical 
fie when the tourist operators are trying to sell their tours 
ad their trips into Algonquin park and the surrounding 
ava and they are having a difficult time trying to explain 
{their clients and their potential clients with regard to the 
Siety of those clients in that park. I would like to ask the 
tnister, is he and his ministry and is the Minister of Tour- 
iin and Recreation doing anything to help those people 
plain to their clients that outfitting is safe in Algonquin 


: The member will know, first, that 
t: articles in the Herald are a result of some leaked mate- 
tl that was prepared early on in the process and was not 
aequately full in explanation. 

The fact is, the story in the Huntsville Herald indicates 
site incorrectly that the Ontario native affairs secretariat 


is carrying out all of the negotiations and that Ministry of 
Natural Resources officials are not involved. That is quite 
incorrect. The deputy minister, right down to the parks 
manager, Ernie Martelle, have been directly involved in the 
negotiations and have been very helpful in the negotiations. 

With regard to the consultations, the initial consulta- 
tions took place early on, but they were not intended to 
take place until we had a final position that we were going 
to be able to present the people to consult about. The leak 
occurred earlier than we anticipated and that is why it 
occurred before the consultations. We are participating 
now in consultations with the Federation of Ontario Natu- 
ralists, with the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunt- 
ers, the Friends of Algonquin Park and so on. 

With regard to the tourist outfitters, representatives of 
the Ministry of Tourism and Recreation and the Ministry 
of Natural Resources have met with them to explain 
their— 

[Interruption] 


The Speaker: Would the member take his seat, 
please? Okay, remove them, please. Stop the clock. 


DEVELOPMENT CHARGES 


Mr Stockwell: My question is to the Premier. Could 
the Premier explain to this House and myself his sudden 
reversal, maybe a rationale for his sudden reversal, on lot 
levies and exactly what transpired in the last little while to 
change specifically his position? The question is to the 
Premier because I think it is important we find out exactly 
the rationale behind a 180-degree turn. 


Hon Mr Rae: The situation that we faced on lot lev- 
ies, and I hope this is a fair description of the situation, is 
this— 

Mrs Caplan: That was then, this is now. 

Interjections. 


Hon Mr Rae: The difficulty we faced was that the 
legislation was in place. It was obviously one that was 
relied on by a number of boards of education and munici- 
palities with respect to their funding needs. We as a gov- 
ernment were faced with the reality that, given our own 
economic situation and given the overall fiscal situation 
we face, which is, I would say to the member for 
Etobicoke West, a challenge for the government, as it is for 
anybody else, we simply decided, on the basis of the situa- 
tion which the province now faces in terms of a deficit 
which now stands at $3 billion and the prospects of a 
higher deficit in the next fiscal year, that we simply could 
not afford to do away with lot levies. It is as simple as that. 


Mr Stockwell: I will remind the Premier of a quote 
from the Toronto Home Builders Association question- 
naire that the Premier filled out and sent in: 

“Lot levies are simply a new method devised by the 
Liberals to duck responsibility for the provision of impor- 
tant services around the province. The Liberals have not 
adequately funded municipalities. Lot levies are a method 
appealing to the Liberals because it gets them off the hook 
and dumps the cost on to new home buyers.” 

It seems to me that every time we deal with an issue 
where the Premier’s government has reversed itself, he 
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quotes to me the deficit. I think it is an interesting ap- 
proach. He quotes to me about dollars and cents, and we 
all know, in my opinion, having sat on Metro council, that 
this is blood money. It is blackmail. We know that this is in 
fact a tough time, but the Premier’s position was very 
clear, and in my opinion, pre-election, he was right. It now 
seems apparent and the question is that the Premier is 
selling his principles. It is a principle that he stood for. It is 
a principle that people could have affordable housing, and 
we know full well that affordable housing in Toronto is 
very difficult to find. 

Could the Premier please answer this, the people of the 
province of Ontario have to know, what is the price on his 
principles? What is the price tag? They voted for these 
kind of principles and they are being sold out: When, how 
much and how often? 

1510 

Hon Mr Rae: I must say there is a particular kind of 
charm and style to the member’s questions which I think I 
can already detect. I now know what to expect for the next 
several years. 

I would say to the member, first of all, let’s put this in 
some perspective and try to be fair. With respect to the 
question of educational development charges relating to 
boards of education, the government decided, on the basis 
of our current financial situation and on the basis of the 
fact that the whole package with respect to educational 
financing reform is being dealt with by the Fair Tax Com- 
mission, that we could not accede to the request that we 
abandon willy-nilly the educational charges, so-called lot 
levies, with respect to educational development. 

The whole issue is being looked at by the Fair Tax 
Commission. There are questions of fairness here. There 
are also questions, as the member well knows from his 
experience in municipal politics, of affordability. We are 
right up against those questions today as a government. We 
will continue to be. We are going to continue to do the 
very best that we can over the life of the government in 
dealing with the fairness questions. It is something which 
the Fair Tax Commission is going to be looking at. 

As for this year, the member will know that there are 
certain boards whose requests for those charges have had 
to be met, because if we had not met them, they simply 
would have taken the government to court. 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION BOARD 

Mr Perruzza: My question is to the Minister of Lab- 
our. Downsview riding, which I have the honour of repre- 
senting, is largely a working-class riding. The majority of 
my constituents work in construction, in factories and 
other heavy industries where the chances for work-related 
injuries are very high. My office—and I am certain other 
offices—has had problems regarding specific cases and 
has often received no response even after several messages 
have been left. I am concerned that many adjudicators are 
insensitive when dealing with injured workers, resulting in 
frustration and tension among injured workers and their 
families. 

The Workers’ Compensation Board is much like a di- 
nosaur, a bureaucratic nightmare. My question to the min- 
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ister is, what action is his ministry taking in the short te 
to ensure that injured workers are treated fairly, compli 
sionately and efficiently by the Workers’ Compensatior 
Board? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I think the member is well 
aware that we are concerned about the operation of the 
WCB and the many problems that are coming to our atten 
tion from workers. While most claimants are treated fairly 
there is a growing number who have real, legitimate com: 
plaints in terms of the operation of the board. 

I can tell the member that we expect to see some sig: 
nificant changes in the administration of the board very 
shortly. The government is in the process of finding both 
new chair and a new vice-chair of administration. We hope 
to be announcing these key positions in the very near fu, 
ture. Our message to this new administration is, very clear 
and that is that we want resolved the problems of adjudica, 
tion, the problems of delays, the problems of service to th 
employees of the board, and that is something we will be 
closely watching at the time. | 

I am sure the member is also aware that it is an arm’s) 
length relationship with the board. We do not directly ru, 
it, but certainly we are aware of the problems that ar 
developing. : | 

Mr Perruzza: I thank the minister for his answer, bu 
it seems to me that that is more of a short-term solution. }) 
would like to ask the minister what they are doing in thy. 
long term to simplify the workers’ compensation system sc 
that it is easier to understand, is efficient and ensures tha, 
injured workers receive fair and equitable compensation 
for their injuries. | 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I do not think that the workers! 
compensation system can ever be made simple. Certainly 
we can improve the efficiency of the system, and that i) 
what we are trying to do. We think the office of the worke | 
adviser, for example, has done a commendable job, givei| 
the kind of pressure that is on it. 

| 
| 


But we are also aware that we are really not going ti 
solve the problems of the Workers’ Compensation Boar 
until we do a much better job of health and safety anc 
prevention of accidents in the workplace in the province 0 


Ontario, and that has got to be one of our main aims. | 


LONG-TERM CARE 


Mr Phillips: My question is to the Minister of Health 
It has to do with an area that I am sure she will agree 1) 
growing. I am not exaggerating in saying it could be reach 
ing crisis proportions. I am speaking now of long-term! 
care. As the minister will appreciate, the former govern! 
ment did announce, I think about a year ago, quite a com 
prehensive plan for long-term care. That was then and thi 
is now, of course. 

I say it is growing to a crisis proportion for a variety 0 
reasons. I think the minister is no doubt aware that ther’ 
are literally hundreds of community groups that are wait 
ing for action from the government. An arbitrator recenth 
said to the union that the arbitrator was unable to reach } 
fair settlement with the workers because nursing home, 
were not adequately funded. I think it is fair to say ther’ 
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» a number of civil servants waiting for direction from 
» ministry. 

I wonder if the minister today might give us specific- 
y her timetable on when she will be announcing the 
vernment’s plans for long-term care. 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: I would be pleased to let the 
tic for the Liberal Party know that the proposal dealing 
h long-term care and the proposal that we will be taking 
‘the public in consultation is now going before cabinet, 
we should be able to provide him with very substantial 
ids of information on that score within a short period of 
e. 


Mr Phillips: The problem I am having is that the 
so consultation took place actually—sadly for us, for- 
ately for this government—about six months ago, and 
people of Ontario had the major consultation, and that 

ts of course when they voted for the NDP and voted for 
+ Agenda for People. They spelled out in there their 
ins for dealing with the issues in the province. 
Believe me, the people of the province are waiting for 
tion on long-term care. What I want today from the min- 
er is assurance that when the budget comes forward it 
Il include the funds necessary to implement their plans 
- long-term care. We cannot wait for another year. We 
ust ensure that those plans and those programs are pro- 
Jed for within this budget, which comes out, I believe, 
xt month. 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: The Treasurer hears the question, 
d I know that he understands that the financial needs for 
ag-term care are terribly important in this province. We 
li make our submissions to the Treasurer, and certainly 
> program that this government will be placing before 
Legislature and the public of Ontario will have funding 
ached. 


ee 


WAGE PROTECTION 


_Mrs Witmer: I have a question for the Minister of 
our. The wage protection fund announced by the Pre- 
ier last October is conservatively estimated to cost about 
‘45 million. Ministry officials have indicated that about 
000 laid-off workers have already applied for compen- 
tion under this yet-to-be-created program. Could the 
inister please indicate to this House how his government 
‘ends to finance the wage protection fund? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: The member will also know, if 
e has taken a look at the discussion documents that are 
it with some of the stakeholders in the community, that 
me of the issues we have to resolve and are currently 
w compiling our material on as a result of the input from 
questionnaire are how the fund will be financed and 
extent of the coverage and how fast we can move on it. 
are in the process of looking at that now and will be 
inging the recommendations to cabinet very shortly and 
pe to be in in this session of the House with a draft bill. 


Mrs Witmer: I asked the minister specifically how he 
ends to fund the wage protection fund. I would suggest 
him, at a time when there is mounting economic inse- 
tity, at a time when people in this province are suffering 
m job losses and plant closings, at a time when our 


————— 


neighbours to the south are actively recruiting businesses 
and encouraging them to move south of the border, that 
this government do everything possible to stem that tide of 
businesses going south. I would suggest that the minister 
focus his efforts on keeping jobs in this province, I would 
suggest that the minister focus on skills training, and | 
would like him at this time to reassure the workers in this 
province that he is responsible for protecting their jobs, 
that he is responsible for providing them with compensa- 
tion, that he will not allow more jobs to move south of the 
border. Is he prepared to make a commitment at this time 
to the workers that he will not introduce a payroll tax to 
finance his wage protection fund? 
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Hon Mr Mackenzie: | think the member will know 
that when the matter is now just being drafted and not yet 
taken to cabinet that I am not likely to tell her specifically 
what we will suggest in terms of payment. I think she also 
must understand that we recognize the tough and severe 
times we are in and the fear of the business community. I 
can tell her also, though, that there are workers out there, 
from the Canada Packers, the Deilcrafts, the many other 
plants around this province, who have lost their jobs and 
now are sitting with unpaid wages and vacation that have 
to be taken care of. So there are a number of things that we 
are going to have to balance in making a decision on this 
matter. 


[Later] 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: May I be allowed to correct the 
record, please? In response to the question that I just an- 
swered I mentioned that we had a large number of workers 
who are sitting without payments being made, and that is 
true. We have several thousand who have applied to the 
wage protection plan. I mentioned plant closures such as 
Deilcraft and Canada Packers. That was an ill-advised 
choice of words. I am not sure that any of their particular 
workers are involved in not getting money, but some of the 
others, as I say, several thousand, are in the province. 


Mr Elston: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: When 
the record is corrected and more information is given with 
respect to a question, sometimes there is supplementary 
time available for the questioner. I would like to propose 
that you allow the member for Waterloo North to pose a 
supplementary with respect to the corrected record. I think 
it is only fair. 

Hon Miss Martel: Mr Speaker, my understanding of 
the rules is that you have a supplementary question when 
in fact there has been a question asked of the minister. He 
has come back into the House to respond. Because of the 
time of the question, he did not have the response. It is not 
my understanding that another question is permitted when 
in fact he has gotten up to correct the record. 


The Speaker: That is correct. 


Mr Elston: Just on that point, Mr Speaker, when 
questions are answered here, the supplementaries flow 
from those questions as answered by the minister. When 
the information is corrected after the fact, it allows the 
minister an unfair advantage, because the supplementary is 
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posed in relation to material which was either incomplete 
or unavailable to the questioner. 

I am only standing to ask that my colleague from Wa- 
terloo North be allowed to examine a supplementary in 
relation to new information provided to her at this time. It 
is obviously not a partisan issue, because she is a member 
of a different caucus from ours, but I think it is important 
when new information comes that in fact any member— 
and it would pertain also to a member of the New Demo- 
cratic Party as well as to the Liberal caucus—would be 
allowed to ask the supplementary with full knowledge of 
the facts and not some errant piece of information. 


The Speaker: I appreciate the point of order raised by 
the member for Bruce. I draw to the member’s attention 
the fact that the minister rose to simply correct the record 
and offered some information to correct the record, not 
additional information available for debate, and that is nor- 
mal practice in this House. But I appreciate your raising it, 
and I will review the matter again, but to my knowledge 
that is the practice we have followed for some consider- 
able time. 


GUN CONTROL 


Mr Owens: My question is for the Solicitor General. 
In 1990 in the city of Scarborough there were 626 offences 
using offensive weapons, which is up from 473 in 1989. A 
Metropolitan Toronto committee is currently holding hear- 
ings with respect to gun control in this city. The Toronto 
Star today reports that the federal Minister of Justice, Kim 
Campbell, will introduce legislation in the next session 
with respect to gun control, including some of the recom- 
mendations that came from the committee studying Bill 
C-80. What steps is the ministry taking with respect to gun 
control? } 


Hon Mr Farnan: Firearms control is a public safety 
issue that I consider to be very grave, and it is also of 
grave concern for policing services in the province of On- 
tario. However, the member is quite correct, firearms leg- 
islation is under the direct responsibility of the federal 
government. 

I have written to the federal minister, Kim Campbell, 
and I believe my colleague the Attorney General likewise 
has written in very strong terms supporting Bill C-80 and 
urging a national firearms amnesty that we want to partici- 
pate in. We are watching very carefully the new gun con- 
trol law as it goes through the Justice minister’s hearings; 
we are looking at those hearings and the response to those 
hearings and we want to see that legislation coming 
through this session. 


MOTION 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Hon Miss Martel moved that Mr Harnick and Mr 
Villeneuve exchange places in the order of precedence for 
private members’ public business. 


Motion agreed to. 


| 
} 
| 
PETITIONS 
| 


BUCKHORN WILDERNESS CENTRE 


Mr Drainville: It is with great pleasure that I rise in 
the House today to present a petition on behalf of 329 
citizens of the ridings of Victoria-Haliburton, Peterbor- 
ough and Hastings-Peterborough. 

We also have today Norma and George Macphail, who 
are in the gallery representing the 329 citizens. The issue 
they have petitioned this House about is the Buckhor 
Wilderness Centre, which has become private property, 
and they would like it to become crown property. 


COURT SYSTEM 


Mr B. Ward: I have a petition signed by approxi- 
mately 100 people from the city of Brantford requesting 
that two full-time judges be appointed to the city by ] 
April. 


1 
4 


\ 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Mrs Cunningham: I have a petition addressed to the| 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and the Legislative As. 
sembly of Ontario: | 

“We, the undersigned, beg leave to petition the Parlia! 
ment of Ontario as follows: 

“The Ministry of Education has made evolutionism @| 
compulsory core unit in senior OAC, previously grade 13) 
history and science. Since evolutionism and creationism! 
are completed acts in the past, neither can be proven nol! 
disproven. In fairness to all parents and students, equal! 
time should be given in presenting the underlying assump!! 
tions of each. Through the two-model approach, the skills) 
of critical thinking, such as recognition of bias, awareness! 
of society’s influence on one’s bias and the awareness 0!! 
assumptions can allow students to examine their own be!! 
lief system and better appreciate an opposing view.” | 
It has been signed by 238 people. | 


t 
k 
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REPORT BY COMMITTEE 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON r 

ONTARIO IN CONFEDERATION 

Mr Silipo from the select committee on Ontario in| 
Confederation presented the committee’s interim repor| 
and requested that it be placed on the Orders and Notice! 
paper for consideration pursuant to standing order 36(b). | 


Motion agreed to. | 


The Speaker: Does the member wish to make a brie) 
statement? i 


Mr Silipo: Briefly, thank you. I would just like to noti | 
two things, first of all, the thanks of the committee to all 0 | 
the staff, both here in the Legislative Building and thi 
legislative services and external staff who assisted us wit] 
the work of the committee. We know there were a grea 
many people who helped us to pull the report together ant 
helped us in our work and we want to express our appreci 
ation to all of the staff. | 

Also, I would just note that the report is a unanimouw’ 
report from the members of the committee, and in that way! 
also want to express my appreciation to the other members 0 
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's committee for the collaboration that was shown in the 
acess. 
| Hon Miss Martel: I would ask for unanimous consent 
the House to call the order for consideration of the 
lerim report of the select committee on Ontario in Con- 
jeration. 

Agreed to. 

Hon Miss Martel: There has been an agreement 
nong the three parties to divide the time equally in this 
bate. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


INTERIM REPORT, SELECT COMMITTEE 

ON ONTARIO IN CONFEDERATION 
RAPPORT PROVISOIRE DU COMITE SPECIAL SUR LE 
SLE DE LONTARIO AU SEIN DE LA CONFEDERATION 


' Consideration of the interim report of the select com- 
ittee on Ontario in Confederation. 


Etude du rapport provisoire du comité spécial sur le 
le de l’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 


' Mr Silipo: I am pleased to rise today to open debate 
_the interim report of the select committee on Ontario in 
(ynfederation. 
_As I noted earlier, this report is a unanimous report, 
d I think that continues a tradition which has been long- 
nding in this assembly on issues that relate to constitu- 
mal matters and the future of the country. The three 
tties have managed to come together on those issues, 
d I want to just again note my thanks to all of the mem- 
ts of the committee from the government side and from 
2 opposition parties for the manner in which we were 
le to work together. I certainly was very pleased. It cer- 
nly made my life as the Chair of the committee a lot 
sier. But I think that above and beyond the practicalities 
2re is that value I think we all share of being able to 

‘me together on issues as important as this and to rise 
fove partisanship and to express our views together. 

_ The report opens with an observation that a Constitu- 
bn cannot remain static. Just as a country evolves over 
ine, so does a document that codifies those fundamental 

ues we have as a country, defines our national institu- 
ms and divides the exercise of the legislative powers that 
press what the country is all about. 

I think it is in that context that we place our report, in 
e realization that we are at an important crossroads in our 
‘olution as a country and that in looking at the many 
sues we had before us, we need to recognize that change 
inevitable and that what we are contemplating in the 
ys and months and years to come is looking at restruc- 
ing the essence of this country and how we translate 

t into the constitutional document and indeed into the 

ole other relationship between the different levels of 
vernment, and not necessarily just the federal and pro- 

cial governments but indeed the third level of govern- 
nt, the municipal level of government, in that aspect. 

AS people know, we were given a mandate as a com- 
ittee to review and report on, first, the social and eco- 
mic interests and aspirations of all the people of Ontario 
thin Confederation and, second, what form of Confeder- 


| 


ation can most effectively meet the social and economic 
aspirations of the people of Ontario. Obviously, in our 
interim report we do not presume to be able to answer 
those questions fully, but we do believe that we have been 
able to at least set some clear directions and at the same 
time proceed from there to set the stage for the next part of 
our work. 

Before getting into some of the issues that we address 
in the report, I want to note that the extensive travelling we 
did during this time allowed us to visit some 20 different 
communities across the province and I think gave us all, as 
members of the committee, a closer understanding of the 
reality of Ontario across its different regions. On a per- 
sonal note, I know that being in those different regions and 
going through the travel we did, as a member from To- 
ronto it certainly gave me not only an appreciation for the 
different parts of the province but also a much greater level 
of respect for my colleagues from outside the Toronto area 
in terms of what they need to go through on a week-to- 
week basis in doing their work as members of this assem- 
bly. I think it is something that perhaps can really only be 
known by people who in fact go through that kind of 
schedule on a week-to-week basis. 

We heard from many individuals and groups, over 600 
people, who talked to us throughout the process. For me 
what came out of the many people who spoke was, above 
all a profound interest in the kinds of things that are hap- 
pening to our country and to our province and a great deal 
of interest by the people of the province in wanting to be 
involved in the process of change. People said to us very 
clearly that they expect leadership from government, that 
they expect us to take a leadership role in addressing the 
many issues we need to address. But they also said to us 
very Clearly that they do not want politicians to assume or 
presume that we have the answers and that the public out 
there can be left out of the process. 

If there is one message that came out very clearly it 
was that people intend and want us to make sure that they 
continue to be involved at all stages of the process. I think 
that is something that not only we heard but I hope we 
reflected very clearly in our report and will reflect in our 
continuing work in terms of how we structure our discus- 
sions in ensuring that as we proceed to look at some of the 
issues in more detail, we will also ensure that the public, in 
many ways, continues to be involved in that process. 

In terms of some of the values that people spoke to us 
about and some of the things they felt bound us together as 
a country, we were, first of all, I think struck by the level 
of emotion with which people spoke. While people may 
not have talked to us in terms of specific details of giving 
us proposals that would resolve the problems that we have, 
there was a very strong sense that something that was very 
valuable to people was in jeopardy of possibly disintegrating. 

I think that feeling came across to us time and time 
again. People talked to us about the kinds of values that 
they see are inherent in describing Canada—values of tol- 
erance, values of respect for each other, values of not only 
accepting but respecting and wanting to enhance the kind 
of diversity that exists across the country—and talked to us 
about the concept of equality. People recognized within 
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that, that equality, for it to be true, was not necessarily the 
same thing for everyone or the same thing for every region 
and that in fact there were different ways that we needed to 
be able to express that. 

There were, as I said, a great many positive comments 
on the question of the cultural and racial diversity of the 
country and that is an inherent part of what makes us 
unique. There was certainly a great deal of comment about 
the sense of wellbeing for others that I think we share and 
the kind of value that people place on the social programs 
and some of the other underlying basic things, which we 
tend to take for granted sometimes but that in fact set us 
apart as a country from other countries. We certainly share, 
as a committee, that view of the majority of people who 
spoke before us of the tolerance and understanding and 
respect for the diverse elements of our society that are 
indeed basic values which need to form the basis of any 
renewal that we embark upon. 

We heard also a great deal about aboriginal peoples 
and it was heartening I think, as has been noted and as we 
have been saying throughout the process, to hear the great 
level of consensus that there was, obviously from native 
peoples but also from non-native peoples, about the need 
for us to address the kinds of injustices that we as a society 
have allowed to be perpetuated against our native peoples 
for years in the question of land claims and the question of 
self-government, and that we need to come to grips with as 
governments and as people and that we need to address in 
a very fundamental way. 
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As we conclude that section of our report, we state that 
we believe the government has a very clear mandate to 
proceed and continue on its course, as begun indeed by the 
previous government, to continue to negotiate and to reach 
solutions with native peoples on the process of self-gov- 
ernment and land claims, recognizing that there is obvi- 
ously a great role that the federal government needs to play 
in that area as well, but also recognizing that Ontario can 
and should continue to play a major role in ensuring that 
the land claims issues get resolved, that the question of 
self-government gets addressed, that we do indeed answer 
the kinds of specifics of what self-government means, as 
the leader of the third party was asking about earlier on 
today, and that we ensure that in the constitutional frame- 
work the issues of aboriginal peoples are right up there and 
up front on the agenda and dealt with in future constitu- 
tional discussions. 

We also obviously heard a great deal about the ques- 
tion of Quebec’s future in Canada. As we note in our re- 
port, this was probably the subject of some of the most 
passionate testimony that we heard. The feelings were at 
times raw on this issue. There was a strong sentiment that 
people wanted us to keep Quebec within Canada, but I 
think we also need to acknowledge that there were some 
people who felt that Quebec should simply be let go. 

We do not agree with that latter view. As a committee, 
we expressed the opinion that we need to do whatever we 
can to ensure that Quebec remains within Canada. We be- 
lieve that the potential of Quebec separating from the rest 
of the country is real, not something that can be taken 


lightly, and therefore requires a real, concerted effort or 
Our part, on our government’ S part, to ensure that we are 
addressing that issue in a very real way. | 
We think that the consequences of Quebec’s ort 

would not be very positive, to put it mildly, but would b 
very serious for all of us, obviously for Quebec and for the} 

rest of us, and that everyone at the very least needs to be| 
aware of what those consequences might be in whatefll 
kind of level of detail we are able to. You can describe the) 
consequences in economic terms, you can describe them in} 
terms of the kinds of loss of trade and other kinds oj/ 
possibilities, but it seemed to us that beyond those kinds oj} 
issues the potential for Canada without Quebec has impli. 
cations that go to the very heart of our identity as a coun,| 
try. That, it seems to us, is really at the basis of an) 
discussion that we also pursue in that area. | 
We obviously have not had the opportunity to be able 
to set out in any kind of a clear way, in any detail, the ways 
in which we can respond to what is happening in Quebec), 
but we believe very clearly that respond we need to. We, 
will be looking during our next phase at various possibili; 
ties in which we can hopefully provide to this assembly, 
and to others some possibilities that need to be addressed. 
Je voudrais aussi dire que la question du Québec et son) 
role dans le Canada, |’avenir du Québec dans le Canada, 
est €videmment une des questions les plus importantes que 
nous ayons eues devant nous. Certainement, nous savons, 
qu’il y a ceux dans la province qui sont préts 4 abandonnet, 
le Québec ou 4 dire que le Québec devrait se séparer mais. 
nous, comme comité, soutenons la position qu’il faut faire, 
tout le possible pour retenir le Québec dans le Canada. 
Nous voulons un Canada uni avec le Québec la-de, 
dans, mais nous reconnaissons que, pour en arriver a ¢a, I 
faut €tre prét a contempler des changements pour que ga 
puisse continuer. Nous croyons que la separation du Qué- 
bec aurait des conséquences majeures et sérieuses pour Ie| 
Québec, mais évidemment pour nous aussi en Ontario el 
pour le reste du Canada. | 
Donc, il faut vraiment qu’un changement se produise 
pour que le Québec demeure un partenaire au sein de la 
Confédération. Méme s’il n’y a pas dans notre rapport des 
détails en ce qui concerne répondre aux exigences du Qué- 
bec, nous espérons, et moi je l’espére sincérement, que Te 
Québec reste dans le Canada et que notre rapport au | moins 
donne une idée positive, qu’il soit regu d’une maniére po- 
sitive en ce qui concerne notre volonté envers le Québec et 
envers notre volonté de trouver des solutions, méme si on 
n’est pas en ce moment, dans notre débat, dans une situa- 
a cette 


tion de pouvoir répondre d’une maniére précise a 
question. 

The question of the English and French languages is 
something that is obviously intertwined with the issue of 
Quebec, but is also one within which we know that there is 
a reality that is particular to Ontario; that is, that within 
that we understand the need to continue to respond to the 
reality of the Franco-Ontarian population within this prov- 
ince. In fact, there are issues affecting the Franco-Ontarian 
population that, while they play a role in the greater debate 
of national unity, are also particular to the Franco-Ontarian 
citizens of this province. 
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Therefore, while we are not in a position as a commit- 

}: to respond to the call for official bilingualism on the 
itt of the francophone communities, because we believe 
tit is an issue that requires a great deal more discussion, 
: do understand and appreciate the very strongly felt 
slings on behalf of our Franco-Ontarian citizens of the 
d to continue to expand the provision of French ser- 
eS, particularly in the area of education. This is one area 
fi they highlighted for us time and time again in terms of 
ving a continuum of services from kindergarten right 
tough to university or college. That is an area that we 
d to take a look at. 


We also very clearly heard from a number of people 
io are opposed to not only any idea of official bilingual- 

but indeed even to the concept of Bill 8 itself. While 
; do not agree with those views as a committee, we 
ttainly do recognize that there is a great deal more infor- 
ation that needs to be provided to people across this 
fovince and that a number of things can be done in look- 
iz at the implementation of Bill 8 to at least provide more 
‘ormation to people about the consequences or the impli- 
tions of Bill 8 in those areas that have been designated 
f: bilingual services, and use that as a vehicle hopefully 
t provide a better understanding about those issues. 


We heard, as I mentioned earlier, a number of com- 
t2nts made about the question of multiculturalism. I think 
tit what struck us and certainly what we reflect on and 
é a in our report is the issue that the multicultural diver- 
Sy of the country and of the province is not a recent 
fenomenon, that indeed it is something that has been a 
trt of the history and the evolution of this province and of 
ts country and that anything that we do in terms of con- 
Stutional discussions, in terms of looking at redefining 
cr constitutional framework, needs to keep that very 
xch i in mind. 


| There are great strengths that we have within our soci- 
€/ that are reflected in the kind of tolerance that we see 
ad that we want to continue to enhance towards the multi- 
Itural, multiracial reality of Canada, but we also got the 
§nse that we need to be prepared to move beyond simple 
ferance and acceptance and to develop a real understand- 
iz of the values that exist within our entire population as 
i lected again in that kind of diversity that we see within 
t> ethnocultural makeup of the country. There are great 
Sengths that we can draw from that on a societal level 
#d indeed on an economic level in terms of trade and 
aer benefits. 
150 
» We heard in this process from women, and I think, if 
tywhere along the process, that it was when women were 
King to us that the issues of process themselves became 
leffect very clearly put before us in terms of their impor- 
ace. Women talked to us about many, many issues. As 
l2y were there as representatives of various organizations, 
y spoke to us of course about all of the issues that I 
lve mentioned and that I have not mentioned. Obviously 
t2y had and continue to have a great interest and role as 
men and as members of our society in all of those is- 
es that affect us as a country. 


But they then talked to us very clearly also about spe- 
cific needs that they have and that we need to continue to 
address. They underlined for us, and we agreed very much, 
that in the process of constitutional change we need to 
make sure that the kinds of gains that we have made to- 
wards gender equality not only are not jeopardized, but 
perhaps, it seems to me, are looked at in terms of protect- 
ing and enhancing. That is something that we need to keep 
very much in mind in our processes, and one of the ways 
of ensuring that is by making sure that women, individu- 
ally and through their organizations or whatever way, are 
involved in all of the processes that are set in place to- 
wards constitutional reform. 

We heard also from a group of people who I know we 
would not have heard from if the member for York East 
sitting next to me, who is a member of our committee, had 
not been also a member of our committee. We may have 
heard from them, but we may not have heard from them in 
quite the same way. That was, of course, disabled individu- 
als. We heard from a number of deaf individuals but we 
heard also from people with other disabilities. I think we 
learned a great deal as a committee as a result of what 
those individuals said to us about the kinds of barriers that 
exist for people with particular disabilities, the kinds of 
barriers that those disabilities place them in in terms of 
their being able to fully participate in society. 

While a lot of the comments that they made touched on 
the whole range of lack of services that they want us to 
improve as government, it also struck a chord with us in 
terms again of some of the basics that we all need as 
citizens to have if we want to participate in the evolution 
of this country. While we will be examining in more detail 
how the rights of disabled people can be more effectively 
addressed in the constitutional framework in our next 
stage, we certainly keep in mind very much the kinds of 
comments that were made to us about the needs that exist 
for people with various disabilities and how in fact govern- 
ments need to continue to be very conscious of and to 
address those issues. 

We were asked to look at some of the economic ques- 
tions, and I think it is fair to say that this is probably one of 
the areas in which we have at this point the least to say. I 
think that again we just need to be very clear and open 
about that. We did not hear from the people who spoke to 
us a great deal in the way of specifics about how that 
related to the constitutional framework, with a couple of 
very important exceptions that I want to note. 

Even before I get to that, I want to say that we certainly 
did hear a great deal about what was happening to people 
economically and how people saw that that meshed or did 
not mesh with anything else that we were doing other than 
it was something that was obviously important to them. It 
has often been said that we can talk about constitutional 
matters, but if we are not talking about the bread-and-but- 
ter issues that affect people, all of it is just an academic 
exercise. 

People obviously talked to us and were conscious that 
our hearings were happening during the recession, so these 
issues may have been in fact more prominent in people’s 
minds. None the less, my own sense is that they would 
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have been in any event. But we did in hearing also begin to 
see some of the threads and the links that exist between the 
question of economics and how they affect people in a real 
way; what it means to people to not have jobs or what 
some of the economic policies of this government or the 
federal government might mean to them and indeed how 
that translates into a constitutional discussion. 

One of the areas that we heard a little bit about that I 
know the committee will be looking at in more detail is 
this whole question of the relationship between economics 
and the Constitution, particularly as to whether we should 
be looking within the Charter of Rights at enlarging not 
only some of the basic rights and protections that we pro- 
vide for individuals, but indeed some of the basic rights 
that we provide in there in a common way. I think again 
that is something that we will be trying to address in some 
further way in the next stage of our work. 

I want to just add a couple of comments about the role 
that people saw that we as a province should be playing 
and then touch also on some of the issues related to the 
whole process of constitutional reform. There were cer- 
tainly, as I said earlier, many comments about the role that 
people saw that governments ought to play and particu- 
larly the role that people thought that we as a province 
should be playing in the constitutional discussion. 

People saw that because of our somewhat unique role 
in terms of being one of the larger provinces in the coun- 
try, in terms of our historical links with Quebec, in terms 
of the kind of trade links and other kinds of links that we 
have with Quebec and indeed with the other regions of the 
country, we are in a position where we can play that kind 
of traditional mediator role that Ontario has played, but at 
the same time ensure that the issues that are important to 
us and to Ontarians also get put on to the discussion table. 

We think that there is in fact this dual role that Ontario 
can and should continue to play to try to bring the different 
regions of the country together, but also to make sure that 
the various issues that were put before us are addressed 
and are indeed addressed in a collective fashion, not by 
separating them out or by saying that one is necessarily 
more important than the other. 

Lastly, I just want to talk a little bit about the process of 
reform. There were many things that we heard about how 
we could change some of the structures, how the Senate 
should perhaps be reformed to a triple E Senate, how refer- 
enda should be used perhaps as another method and, when 
you bring those issues closer to the process of constitu- 
tional reform, how we perhaps should be looking at the 
concept of a constituent assembly and again the use of 
referenda in terms of arriving at ways of answering all the 
questions before us. 

Whatever we may think as individuals about the value 
or non-value of each of those possibilities, the one thing I 
think that is clear above all of it is that there is a real sense 
out there that people want to be involved in the process of 
constitutional reform and that whatever structures we put 
in place, whatever solutions we may propose, we need to 
keep that very much in mind. Whether we agree that refer- 
enda at the end of this process would make sense or 
whether we agree that constituent assemblies make some 


sense in terms of looking at a way of doing business on the) 
constitutional framework, the underlying issue is that the) 
people of the province need to continue to be involved a 
the process of constitutional change, because it is not just | 
process of constitutional change for the sake of going)! 
through an exercise. It is in effect the very essence of the; 
structure of the country that we are in the process of| 
changing. | 

I think I would like to conclude by underscoring that in! 
our sense as a committee, and certainly i in mine as a mem- 
ber of that committee, Canada is at a crossroads in its! 
history. The things that are happening now are at least as! 
serious as are some of the kinds of issues that were under! 
discussion at the time the country decided to come to- 
gether. It is the whole process of renewing, I think, the! 
vision of Canada and renewing the structures that reflect! 
that vision that we are in the process of doing. | 


Therefore, in all of this it is essential that whatever the 
structures are that we put in place to help us get to those) 
answers, we make sure that the people of the province) 
continue to be involved and that we exercise the leadership 
they asked us to by making sure that as we put forward 
suggestions, as we put forward proposals, we continue that) 
open line of dialogue with them. 
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I look forward to the next stage of our work. I look(; 
forward also to the debate in this House, because I think it) 
is important to hear from not only the other members of; 
the committee but the other members of the Legislature a 
this issue, in being able then to take also those thoughts 
and keep those thoughts in mind as we embark on the 
second stage of our work. 


the process. I think it is an indication of the kind of posi-} 
tive attitude that we need to try to transcend even this) 


are before us as a country. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I would just like to bring to the} 
House’s attention before I begin my formal remarks that| 
when we began the process of hearings of the select com- 
mittee on Ontario in Confederation there were three 
women who were appointed to that committee and, unfor- 
tunately, the two government women have had to leave 
because of assignment to other duties. I would like to for- 
mally congratulate one of the very strong members of the 
committee, who did not miss one of the 600 presentations, 
and that is our new.Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, the member for Riverdale. 

Because I am the only surviving woman at this mo- 
ment, I have decided that I would like to narrow the scope, 
of my remarks today to encompass the ideas and views we, 
heard from the women of Ontario, women who generously, 
gave of their time and talent to share with the committee 
their special perspective of this important subject, its com-, 
plex and far-reaching challenge. | 


We were privileged, as our Chairman said, to hear from 

omen from all regions of the province, including native 
omen, francophone women, visible-minority women, 
isabled women, women representing business and 
jomen representing the labour movement, rural women 
id urban women. I propose to share with this House 
jday some of the views raised by the women of this prov- 
.ce in response to the questions posed by the discussion 
aper, Changing for the Better. 
_ As the committee report states, women speaking as 
dividuals and for groups addressed the whole range of 
sues discussed in this report. Their perspective as women 
ided depth to these discussions and particularly helped in 
ar consideration of aboriginal issues, disabled, social and 
sonomic problems such as poverty and insufficient sup- 
ort to employment. We cannot overemphasize that the 
volvement of women, as our Chairman has brought to 
ie House’s attention, is key in this process of change. 

Throughout my remarks I will be quoting from the 
resentations of many women. In the interest of brevity, 
owever, I will not be mentioning any of their names or 
ie organizations they represent. This information, how- 
yer, is appended to my written remarks and will be avail- 
dle to anyone who wishes them. 

Let me begin by taking questions in turn. What are the 
alues we share as Canadians? We heard many eloquent 
»mments on the values and visions of what it means to be 
Canadian. In Ottawa, one of the presenters shared with 
s her moving assessment of the qualities we shared. She 
iid: 

“We believe that there is a strong Canadian identity. 
Ye are united in our desire for peace, order and good 
overnment, concerned for collective rights and individual 
elfare. We like to think that we are tolerant, able to com- 
romise, value freedom of speech, social justice, caring 
ad sharing with others. Many of us value the French lan- 
uage that makes us different, and we value being a mid- 
le power with a role as international peacemaker. 
Vhenever we travel abroad, we are always very proud to 
e Canadian, and when we meet other Canadians, we have 
a instant friendship, not at all muted by whether they 
ave a different language or a different background, be- 
ause we are all Canadians abroad.” 

One woman from Sault Ste Marie and District Labour 
‘ouncil told us that “As Canadians, we share many re- 
durces and programs envied worldwide.” She reminded 
s to: “revisit our vision of the future with positive work- 
dle solutions. We must dialogue with Canadians all across 
le country. All Canadians, in whatever region they live, 
a ar ethnic background or income bracket they repre- 


nt, are all equals and deserve to have a voice in the 
ture of our nation.” 

A woman in Thunder Bay hopefully told us: “We face 
very serious but not hopeless situation. I believe that 
ov is a bit of a renaissance happening in Canada, and if 
at rebirth is encouraged, stimulated and fostered, it can 
e part of a developing new sense of national purpose.... It 
ill not be easy, but most truly worthwhile efforts are not. 
‘is important. Let’s give this wonderful country our best 
hot for all of our grandchildren.” 
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Ontario’s women feel very deeply the frustrations as 
the yet unrecognized potential of this country has not been 
achieved. In Collingwood, the committee was told that: 

“I am very proud to be a Canadian, but...I do not 
believe as a country we have ever reached our potential... 
Part of that has to do with our complacency.... I think this 
is a golden opportunity to do something differently and to 
really bring about some significant change in our coun- 
try.... This is the time when we have some potentially 
creative energy that we can focus and turn to dealing with 
the very gutsy, crunchy issue we have, which involves, in 
my opinion, major revision of the Constitution.” Gutsy, 
crunchy issue from a woman of this province. 

“A government...can be very strong by providing a 
vision, by exercising leadership, by encouraging people to 
really work through their differences...in other words, be 
catalytic leaders...team leadership, partnership and con- 
sensus building.” 

Professional women, too, spoke clearly about their vi- 
sion of this country. A London lawyer, who is in the House 
with us today, spoke most movingly about her country and 
the solution she sees to the present constitutional difficul- 
ties. She suggested to us that: 

“Before any constitutional changes are considered or 
recommended, we must first seek a healing in the hearts 
and minds of people...straight from the heart of regular 
people—an expression of how they really feel about this 
country. 

“We must get the message to Quebec and to our native 
peoples that we care, that we are sorry they have been hurt, 
but that the rest of Canada is hurting too and that we would 
like to sit down together and work out our differences. 

“We need to pay heed,” she reminded us,“to the He- 
brew prophet: ‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ 

“Lester Pearson, a former Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter,...said that in seeking after solutions for the future, 
‘Patience, strength, prudence and vision are the four 
qualities’ to guide our way.... The real struggle is to come 
back first, face to face, with what we are, with what we 
have become and with what we want to be.” That is the 
contribution of a woman lawyer in this province. 

“We need fresh vision, fresh hope, fresh courage to 
approach the days ahead.... Where is our leadership? The 
responsibility rests on more shoulders than one. We all 
bear the responsibility, but particularly the people in lead- 
ership positions like yourselves, and the premiers and the 
judges and MPs and senators of this land, and the heads of 
labour and industry and religion. 

“T believe in the future of Canada,” she said. “And I 
believe enough in Canadians to rally to the occasion, to 
forgive old grudges, to let heal the wounds of the past, to 
cast off cynicism and to stand up for this beautiful land. 
But it will take the whole country to seize the vision. It 
must be separate and apart from party politics or cultural 
or religious differences or barriers of language or race. It 
must be felt as one. 

“We need to mobilize like we never have. We need to 
cast off our personal cares and stand up for the greater 
good.” 
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Moving words, Mr Speaker, I am sure you would 
agree, words from the heart that the committee listened to 
with care, and words which I think most Canadians should 
heed as we enter into further discussions on the future of 
our Confederation. 

In Ottawa, we had a deputation from the Council of 
Women of Ottawa and Area, and I would like to close this 
section by quoting from the preamble of a document this 
group sent to the 1980 constitutional commission. Its vi- 
sionary words speak even more clearly to us today. 
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“Recognizing the vastness of our land and the diversity 
of its inhabitants, we realize that a federation is only possi- 
ble through the triumph of our will for a common citizen- 
ship overarching, yet respecting, the differences of region, 
race, language and religion of our peoples. 

“We honour those who have left us richly endowed: the 
original inhabitants; their care of the land from time imme- 
morial, acknowledging their rights in perpetuity to some of 
the benefits of its lands and waters; the earlier explorers 
and settlers—the French-speaking, with their abiding faith, 
tenacity in the face of overwhelming odds, proud posses- 
sors of their language and culture; the English-speaking, 
with their great courage and fortitude and traditions of 
parliamentary democracy; all the others who, in becoming 
citizens, have made Canada a mosaic of customs, lan- 
guages and cultures, a country unique in this world. 

“The identity of Canada is not fixed. It will evolve and 
be re-created by succeeding generations building on this 
heritage.” 

Now, the next question: How can we secure our future 
in the international economy? As our Chair has said, this is 
the area we have explored the least. But the women of this 
province spoke to our committee. We are reminded by the 
women that Ontario’s future lies in its financial viability. 
Canada’s future lies in the economic sharing between the 
have and the have-not provinces. Federal-provincial co-op- 
eration, not provincial sovereignty, will facilitate the ap- 
propriate distribution of our country’s great resources. 
Canada will not survive as a nation without economic se- 
curity for all of its partners. All Ontarians need to under- 
stand clearly and simply what the deficit is, how the deficit 
is caused, what is the relationship to the provincial debt 
and the national debt. These are questions we must ask 
ourselves. 

In terms of the recession, we need to know the contrib- 
uting factors. What part does the world economy play? 
What part is affected by the United States economy? and 
on and on, questions we know we still need to ask our- 
selves and to interact with others upon. 

“What roles should the federal and provincial govern- 
ments play?” was our next question. In the area of federal- 
provincial division of powers and constitutional reform, 
the women of Ontario shared their expertise and insight. In 
Sault Ste Marie, the business and professional women’s 
club suggested that: 

“In considering future amendments to the Canadian 
Constitution, we would urge the government to put proce- 
dures in place to ensure that any changes in the Canadian 
Constitution Act affirm the rights and freedoms of women, 


visible minorities, aboriginal peoples, persons with disabil-| 


“We would ask the government to develop a demo! 
cratic amending process for constitutional reform, with! 
full, prior public debate of all issues under the Constitution 
and full participation of all those involved.” | 

The committee’s report noted that a number of 
witnesses argued, particularly in the context of federal-pro. 
vincial divisions of powers, that it was important that al)| 
provinces be treated equally. Other witnesses argued tn 
recognizing the equality of the provinces does not mean} 
treating them the same. Equality often requires instead : 
different groups be treated differently. This could involve 
recognizing, for example, particular cultural and ae 
characteristics of a region as giving rise to needs in othe 
regions. 

The committee recognizes that to achieve equality re-| 
quires society to recognize and take account of the particu: 
lar needs of those people who have been excluded 
historically from full participation in society, including ab-| 
original people, women, disabled individuals and visible,| 
linguistic and cultural minorities. I and many of the 
women in this province agree with that position. | 


How do we achieve justice for Canada’s aboriginal 
people? Some of the most heartfelt and articulate presenta:| 
tions we heard in our travels across the province, as our 
Chair has recollected, were from native women. We were 
told that: 

“Native women have an important role. They slwall 
have and always will.” We heard them state, “We are the 
mothers, the wives, the nuturers and the life-givers. The 
women in native homes are the ones who most directly 
feel the effects of a poor economy. They attempt to make! 
the best of housing, feeding and clothing their families on 
meagre welfare allowances or, if they work, minimum 
wage.’ 

These women also play a vital role in the maintenaial 
and protection of language and culture: “Most northern 
women are fluent in their first language, whether that be 
Ojibway or Oji-Cree, and it is the women in the homes 
who pass this skill on to their children. Language is the 


4 


basis of our culture,” they said, “and a skill we must keep.” 


Native women also shared with us their special per- 
spective on the concept of the Constitution and govem- 
ment. A perspective of Canadian history that we in the 
non-native population do not often hear: “The Constitution 
as it is designed, the Indian Act as it is designed, the poli- 
cies that govern Canada, the policies that govern this prov- 
ince—nowhere in those policies does it show me respect 
for people, respect for land, respect for animal life, respect 
for water and air.” 

Or as we heard in Dryden: “A Constitution which is 
built on...the acceptance and recognition of aboriginals as 
full and equal constitutional partners will be stable, solid 
and surely reflect the actual situation in Canada. If we do 
that together the Constitution will be more meaningful to 
each of us and all the more powerful.” | 


Wise words indeed. I have no doubt that native women 
culd teach us much. Native women correctly see them- 
sves as the best arbiters of what is appropriate to their 
cmmunities in terms of social and family-oriented ser- 
ves. In Kenora we were told that, “Ojibway Tribal Fam- 
| Services is an existing, practising example of Indian 
}vernment...where first nations assert and maintain juris- 
‘tion and authority over areas of critical importance 


thin our respective reserve communities.” 


I said then and I say now that what these women are 
ying is that parents are prime educators. They talked 
jout the very explicit values of honesty, caring and lov- 
x, which we can all understand but which are much 
der to practise. In short, native women, like many other 
men across Ontario, want, in their words: “to be treated 
ith respect. We want to be recognized as important con- 
dutors to the existing world we live in. We want equal 
j) opportunities. We want to live in a safe, comfortable, 
tIlution-free environment. As northern women,” they told 
i, “we want to be part of the decision- and policy-making 
nsultation process that will affect our lives and most 
i portant [the lives of] our children.... Last but not least, 
: want a guarantee that future self-government agree- 
f-nts include systematic equality and a meaningful role 
f F native women.” 

| Then we went on to the difficult question, the roles of 
Eglish and French in Canada. Most of the women who 
[rticipated in the committee hearings had a strong view 
¢ the role of language in our culture. “If there is to be a 
fw Canada then I hope it will cherish, protect and encour- 
ae one of its rights of birth that make it so special...its 
fancophone entity.” 

In Dryden the group Citizens Interested in Confedera- 
tn told us that: “We do believe basically that Canada is a 
¢lebration of varied cultures, and yes, there is no need to 
[ in despair over the situation. There are Canadians, we 
tlieve, who will continue to try to persuade people that 
tre is value to both languages, to many languages and 
tit bilingualism is a good thing.” 

_Quebec’s future in Canada, another of our questions. 
fancophone women, especially in the north and the east 
¢ Ontario, have an inherent sympathy for the concerns of 
fiebec. We heard from a deputant in Dryden that: “Sepa- 
tion by Quebec or any other province would affect the 
funtry quite adversely. Our financial position in the world 
rtainly would be in jeopardy. Other countries would not 
L anxious to do business with an unstable country 
‘iether the instabilities were of a financial, cultural, lin- 
fistic or constitutional nature.” 

In our report we agree with this view. We believe that 
t> separation of Quebec poses significant consequences 
fs both Quebec and the rest of the country. 

An Ottawan presented the question of Quebec’s future 
i Canada head-on. She said to us: “I am not sure what the 
‘ople of Quebec want now and so I would suggest that 
ask them. Is there a way in which they would like to 
‘tinue being Canadians with us? If their answer is yes, 
n I think we should go an extra mile, try and find con- 


Stutional arrangements that would meet their needs so 
| 


ar 


| 
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that they can feel secure in the development of their dis- 
tinct society.” 

We strongly wish for Canada to remain united but sub- 
stantial change must be achieved if Quebec is to stay as a 
partner in Confederation. We heard that often and we agree 
with it. 
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As far as the west, the north and the Atlantic region, 
women also saw that Ontario’s place is in the larger con- 
text of Canada. In suggesting future directions a Thunder 
Bay deputant suggested: 

“First we must develop mechanisms which can cope 
with change and [which] can change themselves. Clearly 
our brand of federalism does not work any more. 

“Second, we must walk a mile in the other person’s 
moccasins. I mean that regarding native people, but I also 
mean it regarding those who live in Quebec, the east and 
the west. It is time to start considering the common good.” 

“What does Ontario want?” The last question is per- 
haps the most difficult to address. What Ontario wants was 
expressed to us across this province by literally hundreds 
of people who expressed their desire for the future of the 
province and indeed the country. 

We also noted in the report: “A strong sense of the 
equality of all Canadians was conveyed to us. Although 
witnesses commented on many aspects of equality, some 
of the most important themes were that people must have a 
voice in the decisions which affect them, equal access to 
service, equal opportunity to participate in society and 
equal protection of the law. 

“In addition, we were reminded that the Ontario gov- 
ernment needed to play a greater role in educating the 
people on the key issues which concern and divide them: 
the potential consequences of separation, native and lan- 
guage issues, cultural diversity and free trade.” 

I would like to conclude my remarks by leaving those 
wonderful remarks of women behind. I hope they will be 
listened to and recorded and read. 

I feel because I represent the riding of Ottawa-Rideau, 
which is an area in the regional municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton, that we there have particular concerns regarding 
Ontario’s place in Confederation, so I close with those 
remarks. We are in a unique position in the nation’s capital 
due to the ease of our relationship with our sister province 
to the east. 

The border between Ontario and Quebec is not for us 
an intangible line on a map which separates two autono- 
mous communities. Thousands of my eastern Ontario and 
western Quebec citizens cross that line every day to travel 
from home to workplace, to visit parents, children, broth- 
ers and sisters and to visit the excellent recreation facilities 
offered by both communities. 

Should this line become a national border instead of a 
provincial one, the impact on my community would be 
profoundly felt both emotionally and economically. In Ot- 
tawa-Carleton, we feel the familial bond between us more 
strongly than perhaps anywhere else in this nation because 
we are truly close neighbours united by numerous bonds 
on a daily basis. 
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The working relationship that has been developed be- 
tween Ottawa and Hull, between Ottawa-Carleton and the 
Outaouais, the overarching role of the National Capital 
Commission and the efforts by various municipal and re- 
gional bodies all point to the urgency of finally coming to 
terms with Canada’s traditional difficulties with interpro- 
vincial trade barriers. 

The possible effects of any major restructuring of the 
Canadian Confederation will impact most significantly on 
my area of the country. The Outaouais would suffer major 
dislocation of its employment, service and business sectors 
if the importance of links with the national capital were 
reduced. Federal jobs, the major contributor to the econ- 
omy of the region, would likely, over the medium term at 
least, be relocated to Ontario or to other regions of Canada. 

Certain projections suggest that both sides of Ottawa- 
Hull could be adversely affected if a major downsizing of 
the federal bureaucracy were to occur. The economic focus 
could easily shift to provincial capitals, leaving this area, 
the area I represent, with severe economic ramifications. 

The National Capital Commission has done some very 
in-depth work on projecting the impact of various scenar- 
ios on the population, economy, transportation and avail- 
ability of social programs in this region. I am very happy 
to see that this work has been done, as it will facilitate 
future planning and decision-making. 

We in Ottawa-Carleton and the Outaouais are playing 
for very high stakes, as I said earlier this year. We are 
pivotal in Canada and in Ontario. The national capital is a 
powerful symbol, politically, economically and socially. It 
is a keystone of Canada’s identity. 

As any restructuring of Canada begins, I trust that all 
residents on both sides of the river will not miss our 
unique opportunity to be creative and visionary, as our 
communities are key players. Each of us residents of this 
area must never forget that. 

Significant groups on both sides of the Ottawa River 
are beginning to grapple with the real issues and very pos- 
sible spinoffs of redefining or restructuring of partnerships 
and relationships of links that are based on historical, geo- 
graphic and business foundations. 

I close by agreeing with the many witnesses who felt 
“that because of these links’—between Ontario and Que- 
bec—“Ontario is in a unique position within our federation 
and should play a leadership role in negotiating a renewed 
Canada.” 

We must all recognize the need for Ontario to play its 
traditionally strong leadership role during this period of 
constitutional upheaval. We all recognize that, although the 
burden of leadership is heavy, we must bear it once again 
with strength and with compassion, with realism and with 
hope. Let each of us give it his or her best shot. This is the 
time for each of us to act with energy, courage and vision. 


Mr Harnick: It was an honour for me to be the repre- 
sentative from my party on the select committee on On- 
tario in Confederation. It was indeed an honour for me to 
have the opportunity to work with the other members of 
the committee. I can say that all members of that commit- 
tee approached their work in a non-partisan manner. The 
effect of that was that we worked as a cohesive unit. In a 


very short time I believe we accomplished a great deal, 
and the report, I think, is indicative of the quality | of work 


to the other members of the committee in that regard. 

In our travels we had a large entourage of people going) 
with us from stop to stop. As a new member here I never 
realized the number of staff and the jobs they all did, but 
from the Hansard people to the television crews to the); 
legislative research staff to the technical crews, certainly I) 
want to offer my sincere thanks and to add that they alli 
became an integral part of the work we were trying to do, Ij 
am indeed indebted to them in what has proved to be aj 
challenging, onerous and fateful responsibility, which has) 
weighed heavily on the shoulders of all the members of the) 
committee. 

We travelled across this province, in the first week 
alone to Kenora, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Thunder Bay 
and Sault Ste Marie. I never dreamed I would be in Sioux 
Lookout early in February at any earlier stage of my life} 
but it was a wonderful experience. I was told that the) 
weather up there is very cold. The member for Cochrane, 
South told me, “Bring your parka and make sure you bring) 
boots.” I had no boots and I had no parka, and when I got) 
up there for that first week, there was not a day that was) 
not sunny and above freezing, so we got lucky on several/ 
counts. I think in many ways that was a bit of a good) 
omen. 

At any rate, in dealing with this subject matter today || 
do not want to present my discussion of this difficult issue) 
as kind of a travelogue or journey around Ontario. I am) 
going to try to do this in a way that does not rehash the) 
evidence provided to us by approximately 600 witnesses.| 
In each place we went, not just in the north but across the) 
rest of Ontario, all of those witnesses appeared before us, 

| 


and spoke to us from the heart. They spoke to us without} 
malice. They had views we did not always agree on, but 
the views they held were held sincerely. | 
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It is my intention today to try to speak within a more 
confined context. On 20 December last, I listened to the 
debate on this subject when it first came up and read and, 
reread with interest the remarks of the former Attorney 
General. I might add that as a lawyer myself, I have the 
greatest admiration for the former Attorney General, who, 
in the eyes of young lawyers was always held in awe. But 
the former Attorney General approached this topic of re-) 
newed Confederation and stated he did so with something, 
very near despair. In a sense I can understand what he) 
meant, because the former Attorney General has lived 
through this process and through the negotiations that) 
came so close but left us so far from the goal we were! 
trying toreach. . i 

There is no doubt the risks we are now running are! 
greater than the risks at any point in our history and that 
the options we have are narrower than at any time in terms 
of the constitutional context. Canadians have said it is not 
enough to merely approach constitutional revision nar- 
rowly. We cannot any longer look at dealing with one item) 
at a time. We must now deal with all of the other types of 
constitutional arrangements, including all of the interests 


jall of the people who wish to see themselves in that 
institution. That makes the task before us all the more 
inting. 
| The message from those appearing before us was clear 
this regard. Issues affecting aboriginal peoples, Quebec, 
men, the disabled, the economy, our political institu- 
jas, among other issues, must all be brought to the table 
4 for resolution. No longer can we look at single-issue 
nstitution- making, and there is no doubt that this fact 
; been recognized by the Premier in that the effort is 
ng made to find a process that can accommodate this 
‘Iti-issue negotiation. 
Just to digress for a moment, the process in the first 
ige was a process whereby we asked people in 20 differ- 
-communities to come before us and answer the ques- 
ns that were set out in the paper that preceded our 
ival in those locations. People were expected to answer 
jy, very difficult questions that I suspect would make 
gd subject matter for a university thesis. Those people 
sne before us on the shortest of notice and we took con- 
j erable criticism because of that, and deservedly so. 
However, those people who had short notice did not 
Jappoint us in what they told us. They came before us 
1 they were prepared. As I said earlier, they spoke from 
| heart and that is essentially how phase one of this study 
As set up. Unfortunately, we have never done this or 
p»ceeded in this manner before and we are really feeling 
9: way and hoping this 11th-hour process will be an effec- 
jz process, because we may not have another opportunity. 
I believe the rationale behind this committee and our 
pycess has been to convey a message to the people of 
-tario to come to the bargaining table with us, to listen to 
i disparate views of their neighbours and ultimately to 
ognize that in a process of negotiation everyone must 
y re up something if we are to succeed. 
| It is a difficult concept to grasp and it is a concept that 
jl not come easily to me. As we went out on the road and 
ard from people, I do not know if I was unique among 
l; committee but I would say to myself, what are we 
gining by having listened to 30 or 40 presentations on 
$ne given days and, I suspect, more on others? What are 
}; gaining by going through this exercise? 
The more I thought about that, the more I realized we 
re getting people involved. The importance was not just 
i get people involved to speak to us, but hopefully the 
ople who were involved were listening to one another. If 
can get people to listen to one another and understand 
t their view may be different from the next person’s 
v-w, when we have to sit down at the table later on it may 
t with that understanding that is built up that people can 
nN appreciate the need to give up something they started 
/hold sacred and to water it down because they recognize 
[> necessity of finding consensus. 
_ We must accept that there will not be perfection in the 
result in that no one, if we are to be successful, can get 
actly what he or she wants. But by getting the people of 
Qitario and hopefully people in other parts of this country 
volved, in a sense the responsibility is not just on the 
soulders of the politicians. In fact by taking the public to 
i negotiating table, the public will have some responsi- 
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bility to bear. I think if we can convey that, this process 
can be successful and it can achieve the goals that we have 
started out to achieve. 

However, Ontario, through our Premier, must ensure 
the co-ordination of our provincial dialogue with that of all 
the other provinces, and Ontario must ensure that this pro- 
cess continues to move on a national basis in the right 
direction. To date, I have not seen these initiatives from the 
Premier. He has made it quite clear that he was going to 
wait for our report. 

Our report has now been tabled, and I urge the Premier 
to help make the second phase of our work easier, to help 
open up those lines of dialogue, to make that part of the 
process so we can convey to other provinces the feelings 
that people in Ontario have expressed. I am not asking the 
Premier at this stage to intervene in matters of substance. I 
am asking him to make our work more meaningful by 
ensuring that it will find a place of prominence on the 
national stage. 

In the remarks of the member for St George-St David 
to which I referred earlier, he said there are but four possi- 
bilities that lie before Canadians: We can maintain the sta- 
tus quo; we can see a unilateral declaration of 
independence by Quebec; we can find a solution in sover- 
eignty-association, or we can look for a renewed federal- 
ism involving an adjustment of the section 91 and section 
92 powers. 

1640 

The former Attorney General was concerned that our 
committee would go out, listen to a whole lot of people 
and say, “Thank you for telling us, but we recognize that 
they are living for the moment in an unreal world.” That 
has not been our experience. People genuinely recognized 
the need to move away from the status quo. People did not, 
for the most part, state, when confronted with the issue of 
Quebec, “Let them go.” There were some, I will admit, 
who made that comment. But it was the young people who 
particularly summed up and helped me answer that ques- 
tion when people put it to me. Those young people, they 
came to the table, particularly a group in Kingston, and 
they looked us squarely in the eye and they said: 

“We don’t know anything about this. We don’t know 
anything about politics. We don’t want to know anything 
about it. We’re not interested in it. We’re not interested in 
politicians. What moved us to come out here is the fact 
that we understand our country is going to fall apart.” 

That kind of presentation is a presentation that lingers 
in one’s memory. Those young people, and I am para- 
phrasing but I do not believe I am exaggerating, looked us 
squarely in the eye and they said, “How dare you create a 
situation where our country is faltering, to the point where 
our country may be falling apart?” That is pretty hard med- 
icine to swallow, but there is no question that those young 
people were right. 

In some areas consensus is not hard to find but admit- 
tedly in others it is difficult. With respect to native peoples, 
all deponents, no matter how far apart they were on other 
issues, came before us and they agreed that we must nego- 
tiate land questions, self-government and questions relat- 
ing to justice administration, policing, education, social 
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services and access to resources. They also acknowledged 
the we, the rest of society, have much to learn from aborig- 
inal peoples, particularly regarding their societal values 
and particularly regarding their approach to the preserva- 
tion of the environment. 

I might just digress for a moment. One of the things 
that my leader spoke of in question period today was the 
necessity that this process should begin to educate people. 
I believe that is a very, very important thing, a concept that 
we have to ensure we do in the second phase of our delib- 
erations and investigations. 

One of the aspects of understanding that people should 
begin to realize is that native peoples have a level of lead- 
ership in their communities that is probably unparalleled in 
terms of every organization that came before us. The level 
of expertise, the level of knowledge and the capability of 
the native leaders who came before us to explain the na- 
ture of their society and the need for their society to be 
able to seek its own destiny were unparalleled. Those peo- 
ple, those individuals, I suspect, make the rest of our polit- 
ical system look shabby when it comes to the area of 
government leadership. I think that is one of the very im- 
portant things we should be demonstrating, because our 
native peoples are more than capable of seeking their own 
destiny. 

To touch on a few more areas, there is no doubt that 
people want reform of our political system, particularly in 
a manner which will permit individuals to look upon their 
elected representatives with respect and confidence that 
they can be adequately represented. This involves modifi- 
cations to some of our political institutions. I would hope 
that in the second stage of our work we will be able, as my 
leader indicated earlier this afternoon, to obtain studies and 
models that have been prepared so that we can go to peo- 
ple and we can say to them: “What do you think of this 
study? How does this affect you? How will this kind of 
change to your political institutions make people in your 
area of the province attain better representation?” I think it 
is important that we embark on that type of process in our 
second stage. 

In our travels there seemed to be a strong consensus 
that Canada should continue to have a strong and an effec- 
tive central government, a government which would effec- 
tively be able to set national standards in areas of health 
care, in areas of education and in areas dealing with the 
delivery of social services. I believe as well that when we 
look at this concept we have to see what kinds of models 
and find out what kinds of models we can deliver to the 
people whom we will be seeing in the next stage, to illus- 
trate the different powers that a federal or a provincial 
government should have in order to attain and achieve the 
goal that was so strongly pointed out to us in the first stage 
of our work. 

Regarding the province of Quebec, one of the common 
themes emerging was that of equality and the recognition 
by people that equality does not mean everyone must be 
the same. People told us that as long as everyone is guar- 
anteed equal opportunity by our Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms and our Constitution, in whatever form it takes, 
people can live with the idea that someone in another 


| 

| 
province, because of different circumstances, may have tc 
have different rights. That illustrated to me that some of 
the models that we set out in this report have a chan 
indeed to find acceptance and that gives me some caus 
for optimism. It may well be that with the development 0 
that sort of attitude, a form of asymmetrical Confederatio 
can and will be achieved. Again, I refer back to what a 
leader stated earlier, and that would be to be able to go ou 
into the field with the kinds of models to show peopl¢ 
what asymmetrical Confederation would look like, so thal 
they could provide us with their input. We have to be more 
specific when we get into our second stage. i} 
1650 | 

There is no doubt in my mind that official binge 
in Ontario will not contribute to a solution of our current 
constitutional problems. People in Ontario recognize e 
and they recognize that English is the language of adminis: | 
tration in the province of Ontario, but at the same time] 
they recognize and are tolerant of minority language rights | 
and the need for protection of these rights. 

I had the opportunity as we travelled to ask peoplel 
both anglophone and francophone, what I believed were} 
some penetrating questions to determine how far they 
would be prepared to go in recognizing other language 
rights. I can tell members the letters keep coming to me 
and most of them are not all that complimentary and I can] 
now take this opportunity to publicly apologize if I repre: 
sented myself in a manner that was improper. 

However, those members of, for instance, the Alliance 
for the Preservation of English in Canada, by permitting 
me to ask them those penetrating questions, acknowledge¢ 
that they could to a degree live with the provisions con- 
tained in our Bill 8, the French Language Services Act. | 
had the opportunity to personally engage in a dialogue in 
Orillia with a gentleman who represented that association 
and I publicly wish to say that I personally appreciated his 
honesty and the fact that he was prepared to acknowledge 
that he could take that step and live with the provisions of 
Bill 8 on the assumption that those provisions would be 
properly explained and fairly implemented. | 

The report of the committee thus reflects the aforemen, 
tioned conclusions with respect to language rights. This 
was a contentious area, but I firmly believe that Bill 8, 
which we have supported in the past, is the vehicle that we 
need in this province, and I believe it is a vehicle that, 
when fairly implemented and when properly discussed an¢ 
explained, can meet the needs of all of the citizens of this 
province. | 

The one area that I have not yet discussed is the area of 
economics. This was a very difficult part of our study. | 
will admit that we had people who, for various reasons, 
came before us and said, “Look, free trade is what this 
whole discussion is about,” but they really did not know 
very much about free trade. They really could not give us 
the conclusions that we were looking for. 

In addition, people were obviously affected by the re- 
cession that is now gripping this country and other coun- 
tries in the world. Unfortunately, people were not able tc 
give us the economic answers that we wanted. But tying in! 
with this is a discussion on the economic effect of Quebec 
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ving this country. My leader talked about that earlier 
|; afternoon and he said that it was important that the 
B»mier convey—and I hope that he will, by way of stud- 
( which have been undertaken—the economic impact of 
liebec leaving this Confederation. This aspect of the 
ge 1 process, I think, struck fear into every person on 
jt committee. 
We had the opportunity to meet informally with mem- 
‘s of the department of intergovernmental affairs at 
jeen’s University. The time was short. We did not really 
ye in stage 1 the opportunity to go into the economic 
dails in any lengthy degree. But we were told that 
{\ebec’s leaving would have an impact on free trade: that 
y-eement may not exist any more. On the surface, that 
y make many labour people happy, but other treaties 
suld go the same way. The auto pact, which is a form of 
fe trade agreement, would be gone. The GATT agree- 
q:nts would be in question. I might also add and reiterate 
iat the professors from Queen’s University told us. They 
d us—I certainly do not have to tell my friends on the 
ier side of the Legislature—that the auto pact not contin- 
wig would devastate the economy of Ontario. They told 
j that a very sigificant element of our economy and a 
large percentage of jobs in this province all relate to 
> manufacturing of automobiles. If Quebec were to leave 
ts Confederation, the opportunity to be part of an auto 
‘ct with the United States would in all probability be lost, 
ad that frightened me and I think it frightened every 
mmber on the committee. It frightened us all, and we 
yshed there was some way that we could convey this 
2ssage to everyone in this province. In stage 2, I hope 
it we have some of those impact studies and I hope that 
> can be in a position to convey to the citizens of this 
povince the devastating effect that Quebec’s departure 
yyuld have on our economy. 
| There is much work that the committee must undertake 
stage 2, and unfortunately our time is very short. I urge 
i> Premier to begin a dialogue and take the lead in speak- 
iz with the rest of the country, to aid us in our task, to 
en the lines of communication and to enhance our abil- 
| to bring as many people to the bargaining table as we 
tssibly can. Only in that way will people understand the 
icessity to give something up to get something back which 
iof much greater value to the whole of this country. 


M. Bisson : C’est avec plaisir que je prends la parole 
éjourd’hui sur une question qui touche nous tous comme 
(inadiens, une réalité qu’on n’a jamais été capable de 
mprendre. 

The first thing I would like to say is that I feel very 
com as an individual to be able to have served on 


== 


S committee and to work on this particular issue. Not 
long ago, some six, seven months ago, I was back at 
\ork in my community doing what I did best back then. 


4 part of my life here I never dreamed of the opportunity 
being able to serve on such a committee. 

| I think one thing that needs to be said is that the work, 
i things that I have learned from dealing with the various 


lembers of the committee from all parties—from the Lib- 


eral Party, from the Conservative Party and our own, the 
New Democrats—have really helped me to understand 
what my job as a member is and what our responsibilities 
are, not only as members of this Legislature but also as 
citizens of this province, of this country. 

Je pense que le processus par lequel nous sommes pas- 
sés a €t€ pas mal unique. On a décidé qu’on était pour 
donner la chance et la parole aux gens de la province de 
l’Ontario et de dire pour une des premiéres fois : «Vous, 
citoyens de ]’Ontario, dites-nous quelle direction on doit 
prendre, comme individus ici, sur la question de la 
constitution». 

Ca veut dire oui, qu’a la fin de la journée c’était un peu 
plus difficile. On ne s’est pas assis ici 4 Toronto en atten- 
dant que le monde vienne nous voir. On a été chercher le 
monde dans les communautés partout en Ontario, de Sioux 
Lookout, Timmins, Ottawa, Kingston, Windsor, pour n’en 
nommer qu’une couple. 

Pour la premiére fois dans I’histoire de la province de 
l’Ontario, on a utilisé les réseaux de télévision parlemen- 
taire pour pouvoir donner la chance a ceux a la maison de 
regarder ces émissions. A la fin de la journée, comme 
gouvernement, comme députés des Législatures de toutes 
les provinces et du gouvernement fédéral, les gens ont 
besoin de commencer a penser 4 ces questions : c’est quoi 
le Canada ? Qu’est-ce que ca veut dire pour moi comme 
Ontarien ? Qu’est-ce que ca veut dire comme Canadien de 
ce pays ? Est-ce que c’est quelque chose qu’on veut regar- 
der ? Est-ce que c’est quelque chose qui nous tient a 
coeur ? Est-ce que c’est quelque chose qu’on veut étre 
capable de garder ? Est-ce qu’on veut étre capable de tra- 
vailler pour pouvoir ramener ensemble le peuple de ce 
pays une fois pour toutes et dire qu’on a tous notre place 
dans ce pays-ci, francophones, anglophones, autochtones, 
multiculturels et toutes les personnes de ce pays. ? 

A certains moments, c’était tres dur pour moi comme 
francophone, comme membre du comité d’écouter ce que 
certaines personnes disaient. Mais je me rends compte que 
ces gens, en disant certaines choses, ne sont pas méchants. 
Ce n’est pas qu’ils veulent faire du mal au monde. C’est 
qu’il leur manque une certaine compréhension, comme 
nous tous dans notre communauté parfois. Je pense, une 
fois pour toutes, pour faire quelque chose de ce pays, 
qu’on devrait s’asseoir comme adultes, comme personnes, 
et dire : «Ecoute, on va écouter l’un aprés |’autre, on va se 
donner la parole et puis on va commencer 4 parler des 
questions qui ont faits de nous des Canadiens : c’est quoi 
le pays ? Qu’est-ce qu’on définit ? C’est quoi notre cul- 
ture ? C’est quoi nos valeurs et ou veut-on aller ? 

We spoke on many issues when people came before us. 
I should say people spoke to us. When you switch from 
one language to the other, you have got to get the language 
back again. People came before us and spoke on a number 
of issues, and I just want to highlight one thing. 

One thing that was very common through these whole 
hearings is that people came before us and there was a lot 
more consensus out there than what we are willing to 
admit as Canadians. Sure, we sit there and argue about our 
differences, but that is almost a Canadian tradition. Every 
major historical point in the development of this country 
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has been an argument. When a little man in Saskatchewan, 
who is a big man in my heart, Tommy Douglas, said let’s 
do something about trying to provide medical care services 
for the people of his province, and later on the whole 
country, we fought as Canadians. We said: “No, no, we 
can’t do that. All the doctors are going to run to the United 
States and we’re going to be devastated.” I do not want to 
debate the issue, but we fought it from both sides and at 
the end of the day we managed to work out a consensus. It 
is almost our national identity every now and then to do 
this kind of thing, and in almost every major thing that has 
happened in this country and this province, we have gone 
through this whole debate. 

I think what we need to realize once and for all is that 
disagreement is not a bad thing. It is not a bad thing to 
have a little fight every now and then, but we must keep it 
civil and we must say at the end of the day that: “Yes, we 
need to respect each other’s differences, and yes, you’re 
different than me. I speak French, you speak English. 
You’re a visible minority, I am not. You live in Quebec, 
you live in British Columbia,” whatever the issue may be, 
but we are all people of the same country, and that is the 
bottom line. I am sorry, I cannot accept anything less than 
that, and somebody who says to me—and I am getting a 
little bit emotional—that this country has to be the same, 
well, I am sorry, I cannot agree with him because same- 
ness does not promote anything other than sameness. It 
does not promote an understanding of differences, it does 
not promote— 


Mr Ruprecht: You saw what happened to Peter 
Kormos. 


Mr Bisson: Excuse me, this is not party politics. This 
is an issue that I think is fairly serious and let’s not get into 
this, okay? 

But sameness is not something that promotes the un- 
derstanding and being able to build a tolerant society and 
to develop the infrastructures of the things that we need as 
Canadians to evolve. 

What is uniquely different about this country is that 
when we set out, back in 1867 and before that, we said we 
wanted to build a different model. We were not going to be 
the American melting pot. We were going to go out and we 
were going to accept that there were some differences in 
building a nation and that we were going to build a certain 
amount of tolerance within it. No matter if you were 
Ukrainian, Italian, English, French, whatever, that was 
going to add to the benefit of this country. Then at the end 
of the day we would build a nation that has a certain 
amount of understanding so that we can go forward and 
build the things that we need to survive as a nation, and 
that is what we set out to do. We did not do as our Ameri- 
can brothers and sisters did in the south, where they said, 
‘“‘We want to build a country that is the same.” That is fine 
for them, and I respect that, but that is not the decision that 
we made here in this country. 


1710 
I think at this particular time of our history many Cana- 


dians are confused and are somewhat concerned about 
what lies in the future. I think, as we all do at any time, we 


take a look at what is happening with our economy. Sure, ! 
it is easy to sit there and say: “I blame you, you blame me, } 
It’s the other guy down the street, it’s the woman acrogs } 
the alley,” whoever, but the reality is that we are not going 
to solve the problems pointing fingers at each other. We 
are going to solve the problems when we sit down as 
Canadians and start becoming proactive about building / 
this country and building this economy. That is what is ! 


underlying is that people have a certain amount of fear. 
There was a woman who appeared before our commit: } 


which to me sort of exemplified maybe where Quebec is | 
coming from. It is that they have the same fears that we as | 
Canadians have. We as Canadians, all of us across this | 
country from one end to the other, said that we were going i 
to start this journey back in 1867 and we all got on toa) 
ship and we decided we were going to give that ship some | 
direction. Rightly or wrongly, we gave it direction and we | 
said: “That is where we want to go. We are going to that 
point somewhere out there.” 
What has been happening over the past number of} 
years because of a number of reasons—because of world } 
economic conditions, because of policies of all govern- 
ments in Canada, both federal and provincial, because of | 
what our American friends to the south have done in re- 
gard to a number of policies that they have set forward, the | 
European Community and a number of other issues and | 
generally just the world economy—is that all of a sudden § 
for some reason our direction is starting to change and itis } 
not going in the same direction that we set out initially. | 
What she said was that the people of Quebec are say- | 
ing: “Hold it. When we got on this ship we said we were | 
going that way. Why are we going over there? That is not } 
where we want to go. We want to go over there.” What she | 
said is that they are saying: “Listen, if that ship is going to 
go off over there and possibly hit the reef somewhere, | 
excuse me, take the little lifeboat. I want to get in and get } 
off. I realize that at the end of the day that ship, that | 
lifeboat may get lost as well and we may starve and we } 
may drown and we may hit the same rocks that the big | 
ship i is going for, but at the end of the day at least we are | 
going to try to maintain the direction that we set in 1867.” | 
I think that is what the people of Quebec are saying | 
and it is hard for some of us to understand. I do not fully ' 
understand it either, but I think they are trying to say | 
something. They are trying to say, “Let’s look at that direc- 
tion that we set forward and let’s try to give it some vision | 
again. Let’s try to give it some direction so that at the end 
of the day we can all pull together as Canadians in the | 
same direction,” and that is the bottom line. 
We realize that process is going to be difficult, that we | 
are going to disagree and we are going to fight and we are 
going to have our differences, but we do that every day in 
our Legislature, so we make some pretty good laws. No 
matter what government is on this side—I am a little bit 
biased, but I think obviously— | 
| 


Mrs Y. O’ Neill: Ours. 


| 
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Mr Bisson: Good one, Yvonne. But I think the thing 
3a little bit of disagreement from time to time is not a 
| thing. I think we need to listen to what Quebec is 
ing, and not only Quebec but what other regions across 
's country are saying. The maritime provinces, Quebec, 
‘thern Ontario, the Northwest Territories, the Yukon and 
3tish Columbia and the midwest provinces are saying: 
/sten, there are some problems in this nation and we feel 
t we're not getting proper recognition from our federal 
z/ernment. I’m not getting the kind of money that I need 
edevelop my own economy in my own little part of the 
intry. I want to be able to have some control on that, let 
e if I am in British Columbia or if I am in the Maritimes 
n the province of Quebec.” 

All that Quebec is saying is, “Let’s readjust it.” Sure, 
f scale of what they are asking to do may be unaccept- 
le to some, but the journey has to start somewhere. Do 
fi just sit there and say: “Well, let’s hope it comes one of 
se days. I’d like to buy a house, so I will sit on the street 
(ner and wait for somebody to give it?” You have to go 
| there and try, and that is all they are doing. They are 
«ding a message out there and now it is our responsibil- 
in the province of Ontario, the federal government and 
f rest of the provinces to say, “Well, okay, let’s find out 
w far we have to go.” At the end of the day, who knows? 
Viybe the stakes will be too high. Maybe it will be unac- 
stable. Who knows? But if we do not try, we will never 
id out. 

_Anumber of people said things when they came before 
f committee. I think one thing that was of unanimous 
msent when people came before us was the question of 
y aboriginal people, the one group of people I think that 
have forgotten since before 1867. 

' There is a wise elder who told me one time that the 
Jy problem that happened was that when the Europeans 
it started coming over to Canada, or what is now Can- 
li, they had a little bit too much of a liberal immigration 
icy that allowed them to get into the mess they are in 
N. 

But the situation is that we need first of all to start 
lressing the needs of the aboriginal people and start 
ognizing what their needs are and what the problems 
ij. We—maybe unintentionally, maybe out of design, 
Tybe because we did not know any better—said, “Listen, 
A’re not going to allow you to make decisions over your 
yn lives,” back in the 1800s. “We’re going to put you on 
(reserves and that’s going to be your little corner of the 
(intry where you can do what you want and keep your 
Ze little cultural things and develop your own way of 
.” But it has not worked for them because they have not 
11 the power to be able to control their own destiny. 

I think the one thing that we heard very clearly is that 
1 people of this province are saying enough is enough 
1 let’s once and for all sit down with the native people 
1 ask them what they want to do and what direction they 
nt to go. Sure, it is a direction to self-government. That 
10 secret. But I think what they said and what we need 
respond to is that they first need to identify and define 
at self-government is, what the terms of reference are in 
€ard to them as a native people, and at the end of the day 
; 


{ 


| 


we move according to their speed and we do not try to 
impose on them what we think we should be doing and 
how they should be doing it. We should give them the 
tools to be able to develop as a people. 

Les autochtones ont dit une autre affaire que je trouve 
trés importante : étre capable de développer leur propre 
systéme, jusqu’a un certain point. C’est pas mal la méme 
question qu’ont posé les francophones de la province de 
l’Ontario. Ils ont dit : «Pour nous, pour étre capable de 
développer notre culture comme autochtones, on a besoin 
d’étre certain que d’abord on a l’opportunité de développer 
notre culture a travers notre langue et protéger cette lan- 
gue. C’est important d’avoir notre éducation gérée par 
nous-mémes». 

C’est la méme situation pour les francophones. On paie 
jusqu’a un certain point, et puis il y a encore un autre bout 
du chemin ; on parle des années. II faut reconnaitre, une 
fois pour toutes, qu’il y a différentes personnes dans ce 
pays-ci : des autochtones, des francophones, des anglo- 
phones, des multiculturels qui veulent dire : «Oui, on a 
besoin d’ avoir certains processus en place qui protégent ce 
qu’on appelle ces minorités». Moi, je leur dis qu’ils ne 
sont pas minoritaires, qu’ils sont égaux a tous et qu’il faut 
leur donner les outils pour €tre capables de se batir comme 
peuple. A la fin de la journée, si l’autochtone ou n’importe 
qui est fier de lui, il sera alors capable de se développer 
dans la société en tant qu’égal et concourir directement, 
comme tout le monde. 

One thing I have to say is that before getting up to 
speak I really did not know what I was going to say, and 
maybe it shows. 

An hon member: What is new? 


Mr Bisson: What is new? I was saying: “How do I get 
up within a 20- or 30-minute period to be able to express 
all of the things that we have heard and to be able to try to 
give whatever little wisdom I have? Because I am only a 
part of this thing—this thing is bigger than me—and how 
do I do that?” 

I have to sit back and think about some of the presenta- 
tions that were given to us and the one thing that struck me 
through our committee meetings is those people who 
spoke from the heart, who said to us, “Yes, we only had 
two days to prepare and I only got a call yesterday about 
your being in town,” came before us and gave presenta- 
tions that I think really moved this committee. I have seen 
over the period of the month of February an all-party com- 
mittee come together and work together like I have never 
seen before and be able to really sit down and try to get 
some answers around some of these questions. 

What I am trying to say is that at the end of the day we 
have a long journey to go, but we need to walk it together. 
What we need to do is that we have to act with a certain 
amount of civility and a certain amount of responsibility 
and rise above party politics and the name-calling and the 
rhetoric and the pointing fingers at each other in regard to, 
“What are you going to do?” or, “What haven’t you done?” 
or, “How are you going to do it?” and sit down together as 
Canadians and try to solve some of these problems. 


| 
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It means that we as politicians and we as individuals of 
this province and this country and yes, the media, have to 
deal with this issue in a very real way and a very responsi- 
ble way of not raising concerns out there and building on 
the fear-mongering. Because if we raise the rhetoric and 
start calling each other names, at the end of the day we 
will never get through this. 
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So the only wisdom—well, I wish I had more wisdom, 
but the wisdom that I guess I am trying to pass on and the 
thought that I have is that what we need to do at the end of 
the day is that we have to sit down as all Canadians and try 
to be able to solve some of these problems together and to 
realize that yes, we are different, that yes, we have differ- 
ent languages and we look the same and we think the 
same, or we do not think the same and we do different 
things, but at the end of the day, that is what makes this 
country unique. 

I would challenge every Ontarian and every Canadian 
to start thinking about that and to take a look at his brother 
and his sister, at his neighbour across the street, and find 
out what binds you together. It may surprise you, because I 
know my experience through this committee work and lis- 
tening to what a lot of people had to say on issues that I 
was opposed to initially; I built a greater understanding 
and respect for the people of Ontario to know that we are 
decent people in this province, and we care. 

There are people out there who are hurting on certain 
issues and we need to address that, and we need to do a bit 
of educating to make sure that people understand what 
bilingualism is, or whatever is, and to be able to build a 
certain amount of understanding so that at the end of the 
day we can try to solve some of the difficulties in this 
country and to put that ship back in the direction that we 
set out on in 1867 so that we can finally go on and build 
the things that we need to do. 


Mr Beer: It is a pleasure for me now to join in this 
debate. I would like at the outset to also note what a pleas- 
ant experience it was for all of us, even if at times the days 
seemed very long, to get to know new members on both 
sides of the House and work closely together. I think, as a 
number have expressed today, that experience was ex- 
tremely useful, worth while and rewarding as we tried to 
wrestle with some of these questions, I suppose many of 
which in some ways do not have a specific or simple 
ending. 

I want to compliment the Chair of the committee and 
the Vice-Chair. Having had the experience once before of 
chairing a committee on the Constitution, there are times 
when it can be a little difficult. I think that they performed 
their duties very well. 

I want also to underline, as has been noted, the work 
of many other people—the Hansard reporters, the clerks, 
the people who were dealing with the television, because 
this was really a novel and new process where for the first 
time we were televising a committee across the province. 
Many people put in very long hours. 

Perhaps it is something we want to note at this time as 
well that, because of the presence of the member for York 


East on the committee, we had such extensive signing that 
went on everywhere we went and indeed many representa- 
tions from deaf people. I think all of us were somewhat in 
awe of the incredible work that the American sign lan 
guage interpreters did over many long hours. 

So I think there are a lot of people to thank and it is 
appropriate at this point to thank all of those people wh 
helped make our task that much easier. 

There are many elements of this debate that we can get 
into at this point. I think that in the time that is available t 
me today I would like to pick up on two or three themes 
which it seems to me are important that came out of ou! 
discussions with people around the province and I thi 
can help guide us in the work that we do over the next 
three months; indeed can help guide the government an 
can help guide the discussions in the country which will g¢ 
on for much longer than that. | 

The first point I think is to look at the state of demoe: 
racy, if you will, in the province. | 

A number have noted today that tremendous emotior 
and feeling that came out of so many people who cam 
before us, some just to speak for five minutes, some fo} 
longer, but who wanted to say what they felt about this 
country. The real value of the hearings in this first part, anc 
I think it is important to underline, was not that we wert. 
going to hear from the “experts” or only those who repre} 
sented province-wide associations, but rather that we wer 
trying to get a sense, to find the pulse of Ontario, to get # 
snapshot in the month of February of where people wer! 
at. 


In doing that, you get some comments that you do no! 


I 
| 
always agree with, and indeed at times get some comment! 
that you may quite strongly disagree with, but the impor! 
tance of ensuring that people in the province can com 
| 
| 
| 


before a committee of their Legislature to present thei 
viewpoints is very, very important. 
It is important even more so at this point in time, be 
cause I think we all recognize, and have for some time, | 
certain malaise in the public with respect to our politica 
institutions, with respect to politicians, with respect to po 
litical leadership. I think that is something that as we wen 
about the province, we learned a great deal about, and it i 
important that we address it head-on, that we understan’| 
that the people who talked about reforming our system 0| 
government were not just people on the fringe—they exis! 
that is certain—but for many people it was a sense 0| 
being disconnected somehow, of being alienated from th 
system. We recognize that in any system people are goin | 
to have those feelings, but I think what we heard and whé | 
we saw, and indeed what the Spicer commission is hearin|| 
and what is being heard in Manitoba, is that there is a nee’ 
for us to really look at how well our political institution! 
are serving us. . 
I think, as has been noted by other members of th! 
committee in speaking today, that is something that we at! 
going to have to turn our attention to as we go forward i 
our work, because no Constitution, no country, is wort 
anything if people do not feel that they are involved wit! 
that country and that Constitution, that what they have t 
say matters. I think if people can feel that and believe 
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| it is meaningful, then the fact that a government does 
always do or a political party does not always take 
‘ir exact position is not what is important, but rather that 
y have been able to have a fair say. That is a message 
ich I believe it is important for us to say to the people of 
3 province that we heard, and we are going to have to 
k at how we can better implement that message in real 
ns so that people feel that what they have to say about 
political system and about our democratic system in 
t will occur. 

The second principle that I think was very important 
emerged from our hearings was what I would call the 
alism that we have in our society, the diversity, and the 
ortance of really looking at that as a tremendous 
‘ngth. Somebody was mentioning the other day that in 
tropolitan Toronto we have a municipality that is the 
st culturally and racially diverse in the world. When 
1 think about that, it is incredible in terms of what that 
ans this city in which the Legislature sits is like. 

ze know that people can be at times frightened of 


inge and see that kind of diversity as perhaps a threat, 
nething that is not going to allow us to become, in some 
y or other, Canadian. 
1 think that what we heard from so many people, 
ether we were talking about multiculturalism, multira- 
lism, whether we were talking about languages, the role 
English and French, whether we were talking about the 
ce of the first nations, whether we were talking about 
» Canadian who had just recently arrived or who had 
n here for generations, is that this diversity is real, that 
is not something we should be paying lipservice to, 
it is real, that it is meaningful, that it is important and 
ds to be reflected in our Constitution, which in turn 
t be a reflection of who we are, what we are and what 
‘want to be. 
We could probably point to virtually any town or city 
t we were in where there was somebody who spoke to 
theme and where you left the table at the end of the 
pe and you felt better about being a Canadian be- 
se of something that was said. My colleague the mem- 
for Ottawa-Rideau earlier today I thought quoted a 
ber of wonderful examples that spoke to that theme 
a number of women who had participated in our 
eedings, but I think we want to take to heart this sense 
luralism, this sense of diversity and see it as a real 
ngth. I think we have expressed that in our report, but it 
portant to speak to it and to support it. 
J aimerais aussi souligner une chose qui pour moi était 
ment importante : voir les francophones et surtout les 
es francophones qui sont venus devant notre comité, et 
ont exprimé quelques désirs, quelques points de vue 
rtants pour tous les Ontariens. 
On a dit : «D’abord, on est Canadien et on est fier 
ttre Canadien, mais on est aussi, comme francophone, 
Ontarien ou une Ontarienne». Comme on |’a dit dans 
€ rapport : «Icitte, on est chez nous. C’est notre place 
Ontario. Peu importe ce qui arrive au Québec, nous 
mes Canadiens, Ontariens. Nous sommes des franco- 
nes de cette province de |’Ontario. C’est ici que nous 
ms rester. C’est ici que nous allons batir notre avenir et 


—r 


— 


nous voulons le faire avec vous en tant que francophones, 
en tant que Franco-Ontariens». 

Je pense que c’est important, parce que trop souvent il 
y a des gens dans notre province qui pensent que tous les 
francophones sont simplement des Québécois. On n’a rien 
contre les Québécois, mais nous avons ici dans cette pro- 
vince une communauté francophone qui est canadienne et 
ontarienne et qui veut participer pleinement, pas simple- 
ment a son épanouissement mais 4 l’avenir de notre pro- 
vince et de notre pays. 

Donc, c’est un autre aspect de la diversité dont j’ai 
parlée. C’est un aspect vraiment important et c’est pour- 
quoi, dans notre rapport, nous avons dit que la protection 
et l’€panouissement des droits minoritaires sont si impor- 
tants. Peu importe ce qui arrive, il faut s’assurer que les 
francophones de notre province s ’épanouissent. 

The third point that I think emerged and that was so 
important was the one that I would link with national vi- 
sion, our sense of who we are as a people, and again so 
many came before our committee to speak to that point. 
When we look at Ontario and Ontario’s role in the consti- 
tutional and historical development of our country, what 
we see are I think leaders from all walks of life, from all 
political parties, who have said we have a particular role to 
play in helping to define what that is, and one of those 
roles is our link with the province of Quebec. I think it is 
important historically for us to recognize that what we 
today call Ontario and what we today call Quebec, that 
geographic entity has been linked since the beginning of 
the first European settlement in what we today call Can- 
ada. We are now in what at one time was la Nouvelle 
France, New France. 

Sometimes I think we forget about our history, we for- 
get about what has made us the people we are today and it 
is very important to recognize that historically, culturally, 
linguistically, geographically, economically we are very 
much linked with our brothers and sisters in the province 
of Quebec. That remains very important as we go forward 
in trying to listen to Quebec and to understand its concerns 
and to understand the kinds of proposals that it is bringing 
forward. I think when we read in the newspaper about 
what is going on in Quebec and the series of demands or 
proposals that are being made, we need to recall that they, 
like us, are people living in communities, working as busi- 
ness people, involved in unions, involved in various social 
and community activities. So what we have to do now is to 
make sure that going from this report, we deal with those 
fundamental issues about how the country should be 
shaped but do everything we can to link and to make con- 
tact with those in Quebec. 

I think our responsibility here in this Legislature is to 
make sure that our counterparts in Quebec are not isolated, 
that we can talk to them, that we find ways of ensuring that 
we can dialogue with them around all of the proposals that 
over the next series of weeks and months are going to be 
brought forward. While, as we underlined in our report, we 
are at a crossroads, we are at a very difficult time in our 
history, do not underestimate that element of personal 
leadership that each one of us here and in other parts of our 
province can exercise. I believe firmly and strongly that 
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individuals can make a difference, but of course we can 
only make that difference when we recognize what the 
issues and the problems are and we reach out and we begin to 
talk directly to those who are involved in that discussion. 

I think now as we move from our interim report, that is 
the challenge that we as a committee have, to try to reach 
out and bring people together around some of these issues 
and values. If we can do that—and I believe that we can— 
then I believe that over the period of the next year, year 
and a half, whatever it will take, we are going to find a 
way to ensure that at the end of the day we have a strong 
Canada in which Quebec can play a full part and wants to 
play that full part and in which, certainly in Ontario, that 
diversity of which I spoke will not only be seen as a 
strength but definitely will be a strength and will help us 
to go on into the next century and to meet all of those 
challenges. 

But if there is a message from our report which I think 
it is important for all of us to hear, it is that the bell has 
rung. It is wake-up time. It is time for all of us in this 
province to become very much engaged in the discussion 
around the future of this country and I am confident that if 
we do that, we will be able to work with our fellow Cana- 
dians throughout this country in bringing about a solution 
to these various issues which will see a Canada of which 
we can all be proud. 

It has been a pleasure to serve with everyone on this 
committee and I look forward to the work that we are 
going to do over the next three months and work we are 
going to do and share with our colleagues in this House as 
well as with others in our own ridings. Thank you for this 
opportunity to participate. 

Mr Malkowski: This has certainly been very inspira- 
tional. It has been a real honour to be on the committee. It 
has been a great experience working with the various 
members from the Progressive Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals and our own party. It has been really a great co-oper- 
ative team and we have definitely maintained the team 
approach and it has been incredible teamwork. 

While travelling across the province, going from the 
easternmost areas, west, hitting southern Ontario as well as 
the north, we have listened to a great deal of people, many 
presentations, people who have brought their ideas and 
their feelings to us, people from across Ontario who have 
been very honest, very up front in what they felt and how 
they saw Canada and what they felt about the Constitution. 

Much of what they had to say expressed both negatives 
and positives in their views of Canada, and I think if we 
look back to 1867 and the founding of the Constitution in 
Canada, that at one point was a mirror that reflected a 
proud and distinguished Canada. It had self-identity and it 
brought together the views of those people, but now we 
see that the mirror frame was not hung on a hook that was 
stable and we have seen that the hook is no longer able to 
maintain the Constitution as it was. There are changes in 
power, cutbacks in power, economic changes that have 
made a dramatic impact. CBC, for example, has been cut. 
The cuts that we have seen—Via Rail, which was such a 
national issue—all of these issues are of grave importance 
to us. 


Oh, wait a minute. Is there a problem with time? Well | 
I guess I will have to move to adjourn at this point then, 


Mr Offer: Mr Speaker, if I may, my understanding js| 
that we were going to rotate, divide the time equally, || 
understand, speaking with the Conservatives, that they are} 
going to be speaking about this in continuation on Monday 
and that there was an extra 12 minutes on their portion of 
time. I think it is fair to say that we would have no objec-! 
tion from this side if the honourable member wishes to! 
take some of that time period. We would have no objection! 
to that and certainly that would not affect or interfere with’ 
the, I believe, 10 minutes of time remaining on our side, 
So we would have no objection to that if there is no objec-| 
tion to this from the Conservatives. 


The Speaker: All right. 


Mrs Marland: Mr Speaker, since the 12-minute sur 
plus was in fact ours and we have made the decision not to} 
use it today because it was not long enough in residue 
time, we would be supportive of the suggestion and per-| 
haps share equally between the government members and 
the official opposition members. 
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The Speaker: Six minutes each side. The gracious! 
offer is obviously in keeping with the spirit that has been 
developed with this Confederation committee, for which! 
all members are to be congratulated. It is excellent. The! 
Chair is certainly most appreciative. On that understand: 
ing, the member for York East has an additional six min? 
utes and there will be six minutes allotted to the Liberal 


caucus. 

Mr Malkowski: I thank the member very much fo) 
allowing us to use that time. I guess that is what I mean, 
we certainly developed a sort of family attitude after thd, 
travels that we have been through. 


The information that we collected throughout th 


about their own values. I think that those of us who wer 
together for the peace pipe smoking ceremony will te, 
member how touching that was, the sharing of that cultura) 
event. Throughout the province we saw native leader) 
bringing a message of respect, of peace, of tolerance ani 
acceptance of other people. That was a theme that waj 
reiterated throughout the hearings. I think their values an) 
something we can certainly learn from. ik 

We saw the anglophones and the francophones whi 
came to speak to us sharing their values, talking about 
their heritage and their traditions and the founding of thei 
own cultures. | 

We also were able to hear from a variety of minoritie)) 
and multicultural groups, people who wanted to talk abou! 
how they saw their identity in Canada and the issue ¢ 
multiculturalism as a value in Canada. Many of ther)! 


access, access for real participation in society. They talke 
about cultural interpreters, which was a means of allowitl h 


ple to access information and to be a part of Canada. 
y talked about how proud they were to be Canadians. 
More important, we also heard from groups such as the 
bled community, which is one of the first times that 
imittee meetings were actually accessible to the dis- 
-d community, because we had full participation from 
community. We had sign language interpreters cap- 
ed on the parliamentary station so that the information 
accessible to various communities. We made sure that 
were in buildings that were wheelchair-accessible. 
Te were telecommunications devices for the deaf pro- 
ed so people could phone in. 
‘We saw that people were able to actually come out and 
k, and they talked about, for example, the recognition 
fleaf culture, their language, which is American sign 
us uage, and langue des signes québécois, which is the 
ach sign language that is used in Canada. They talked 
ut how having ASL and LSQ allowed them to partici- 
: fully as Canadians. 
We had deaf/blind community members come out and 
pak and I think that made a dramatic impact on all of us, 
experiences that they shared. I know one individual 
led about the need for intervenors as an important way 
illow deaf/blind people to access services. Right now 
e are only six hours of intervenor time permitted a 
:k to people such as these. I think that they spoke out 
/ strongly about providing real access so that services 
1 as Braille services, teletype services, interpreting ser- 
‘s and caption services be available to allow all people 
plete access. 
We had people in wheelchairs, people discussing the 
‘ es of transportation as a means of accessibility to soci- 
I think that was extremely important, that these groups 
ie out. Again, the message was the same, “Please re- 
+t our rights, our freedom to choose to be independent, 
articipate fully in society.” 
We also heard from other groups which talked about 
need for us to work together and a sharing and co-oper- 
e approach that was absolutely essential. There was 
of the need to maintain social programs, to improve 
nomic situations, to provide training and the value that 
, placed on the health programs. 
Again, the mirror somehow is not reflecting all of these 
ying groups in Canada, in Ontario. We are starting to 
| the pieces of that broken mirror and place them back 
2ther so they do reflect people, the natives, women’s 
ds and issues, minority groups, the various values that 
Canadians can share, issues that deal with the environ- 
it, peace and security. That shattered mirror is begin- 
z to be put back in place and it will reflect Canadians. I 
ik in phase 2 we are going to see the various groups 
ing together, the key players, the aboriginal people, 
en’s groups, various multicultural organizations, dis- 
>d Canadians, all of these groups I think will be able to 
ae to the table and talk about constitutional issues, the 
ection of their rights and how the Constitution affects 
n and they can be part of the mirror that reflects Canada. 
One of the parts that I think has been missing is the 
ie of Quebec, and that is an important part of Canadian 
ntity. They too must find a place in the Constitution, a 
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place in Canada, and we have to have open debate with 
Quebec. If we can get the Quebec missing piece back into 
the mirror, we will see a mirror and a Constitution that 
reflects us all. The hook that I mentioned that was no 
longer stable, that broke the mirror in the first place, can be 
repaired. Every Canadian can look in that mirror and say: 

“That’s me. I’m in there. I’m a native Canadian. I’m a 
woman who is a Canadian. I’m deaf and Canadian. I’m 
disabled and Canadian. I’m there. I can look in that mirror 
and I am there. I reflect Canada.” 

We are all there, a new Canada with a new vision, and 
that is a goal that we are all going to work towards and I 
think that can become a reality in phase 2. 

In closing, I think that one of the things that was very 
important to me was the recognition of the various groups. 
I think one of the most important groups that spoke to us 
was the disabled community, because finally they were 
able to participate, and they foresee a possibility of participat- 
ing as full Canadians and being reflected in that identity. 


Mr Offer: Let me say how pleased I am to also join in 
this debate on the role of Ontario in Confederation and the 
report of the select committee. If I might, today I would 
like to confine my comments to a few general themes. 
First, I think it is important to speak to process because 
from process many aspects unfolded. Second, I know that 
the report speaks well to the issue of values and what we 
heard, but I certainly want to take some time to deal with 
that issue. Third, I want to talk about where we go from 
here. 

Dealing with the process, I must first indicate what a 
real pleasure it was for me to serve with the members on 
the committee, not only those who were originally selected 
but, of course, a number of members who very well and 
ably subbed in at particular points in the committee to 
carry on with the work which we were doing, so we must 
not ignore those who did take some time at certain points 
in the process to come forward. 

Second, and I know this has been stated often before 
and most likely afterwards, was the tremendous work done 
by the legislative staff, by Hansard, the clerk’s department 
and indeed all those around the committee. We were tele- 
vised across the province. It was for us as committee 
members to come to the committee, to sit down, to listen 
and to partake. We as committee members certainly be- 
came very sensitive and appreciated that before we sat 
down at that table there was tremendous work in setting up 
the particular room, in making certain that the transmission 
was all in order, in making certain that the stage, if you 
will, was set for the continuation of our hearings. 

It was long, it was hard, it was gruelling, I would imag- 
ine, in many ways because of the travel which we were 
doing, going through the various areas in the province. 
That made it even more difficult for those support staff, 
clerks, Hansard, to perform. Let me say, from my perspec- 
tive—and I have been a member here since 1985—it was 
extremely well done, and I use this point just to congratu- 
late and thank them, as one member and, I trust, as repre- 
sentative of all the members, for that work done. 
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I would not like to leave this part without making note 
of the signers for the member for York East. I, as a mem- 
ber, had not had that type of experience before. It was in 
many ways a growing experience for me, not only as to 
what we heard in the committee, but the whole aspect of 
sign language, the whole area of the deaf culture, the 
whole issue of some of the barriers, some of the challenges 
that are experienced by the hard of hearing each and every 
day. I know that this is something which others physically 
disabled, challenged, must also experience. On that point, I 
would just like to state how very impressed I was with the 
work done by the signers in our experience. 

Dealing with the process, I think back to another time. 
This was in a committee where many individuals came 
forward. I think it is important to recognize that it was not 
with a specific or defined focus. Yes, we had a consultation 
paper and, yes, there was an issue, but it was not a defined 
type of focus. It was people, it was associations, it was 
groups of individuals coming before us to talk to us about 
what was important to them. In some instances it was on 
an issue of some sort; in others it was the question of 
Canada and the Constitution, of Ontario’s role in this 
country, and of their vision as to what they see the role of 
Quebec in Canada. 

They came before us, some sitting down at a table 
without text, without previous experience of coming be- 
fore committees, telling us what was important to them 
and telling us in a very real, compassionate and emotional 
way how they felt about their country. I was quite moved 
by so many of those presentations. We heard, I think it is 
fair to say, a variety of opinions. Some were extremely 
moving; some were very well-thought-out; all were char- 
acterized by an intense caring for this province and for this 
country. 

Much has been said in other areas that we are some- 
what different from our neighbours to the south, from the 
United States. We are different because we do not sing the 
national anthem as loudly as they do; we do not sing with 
hand over heart. But I do not believe there is a country in 
the world that has as many people that would almost trip 
over themselves to come before a committee to talk about 
what is important to their country, what they feel their 
country stands for for them and how they feel their country 
is viewed by others. 

So let it not be said that we mark the caring of individ- 
uals for their country by how loudly they sing the national 
anthem or whether they do it with hand over heart. We 
mark it in terms of people coming before committees such 
as this, we mark it in terms of people unafraid to say what 
they feel and we mark it by tolerance and understanding 
and a sense of compassion. In that respect I do not believe 
that we are second to anyone. We stand first and foremost 
in that area. 

In terms of the issue of values, I had occasion during 
the committee and I wanted very much to make personal 
notes from beginning to end. At the end of the committee, 
I added up the pages. There were 140 pages. I knew that 
the Clerk’s office was providing us with summaries but I 
wanted to mark some of my impressions. 


I reviewed those, and it is hard, if not impossible, to} 
say that there was a single value; certainly there was not! 
one which was unanimously held. But I think that there! 
was a sense, in people who came before our committee, of 
accommodation. They recognized that there was some, 
need to accommodate some of the wishes, the hopes and 
the aspirations of the province of Quebec, and they recog., 
nized that this had to happen if we were to remain a united 
country. | 

I for one was moved by that, because it is not an easy! 
thing for one to come before committee to express and 
share. It is certainly a very noble type of value when one! 
senses that that is the vast majority of opinion brought 
forward to this committee: of understanding we have! 
heard, of tolerance, of pride in this country, how we stand 
with other countries, of pride in our past and certainly of; 
hope for our future, recognizing that the challenges of oui 
future, the challenges to a united Canada must come 4 
a recognition that accommodation is necessary. 

I think that in this report we certainly worked hard tc 
try to convey that sense not only, in my opinion, to thos, 
within this province but to those outside the province, c 
send a message that, yes, we have a great deal of work tc 
do; yes, we are going to be taking a look at a number of 
issues in a very focused way; yes, we are going to bk 
taking a look at a number of implications and cut 
models of a different form of Confederation. 

But at this point and today certainly I feel it necessary 
to say that change is necessary, that there is a sense amons) 
people throughout this province that they are ready to gv 
along that road to accommodate some of the require 
changes and to send that message not only to the people i 
this province of Ontario but indeed to others and espera 
to the province of Quebec. 

I hope that those in the province of Quebec read wel 
the report and take that message. There is much in thi, 
report to be read and to be digested, but to me the messag 
is that change is necessary and we are certainly ready ti 
embark on that course. 

Where do we go from here? We have a number 0 
areas which we are going to be looking at. We are going ti 
be, as the report says, looking at the different configura 
tions, the different economic implications, a whole variet 
of means. I am looking forward to that because I think the 
this will be valuable work. 

I look forward to continuing to work in the same wa 
with the members of the committee and with all member 
of the Legislature as we have on this issue in the past. W 
have worked hard together. We have wrestled with difficu 
issues together, and I trust that we will continue to do thé 
as a committee together. 

There is no question that the people of this provinc 
are looking to this province to lead the way. There is 1 
question that they are looking to see what is the directio 
that the government of the province of Ontario is goingt 
take. Is bilateral arrangement between Quebec and Ottaw 
something which is acceptable to the province of Ontaric 
Is it necessary that there should be total involvement b 
not only the federal government but by all provinces in th 
country in terms of the change that is so very necessar) 


ole are looking to get those questions answered, and 
TS. 

There are issues to be addressed, there are needs to be 
, there are challenges to be addressed. I believe that we 
going to, and must, work together to not only identify 
to address those issues. We must continue to work 
‘ther as best we can to make certain that this country, 
le recognizing the hopes, the dreams, the aspirations of 
province of Quebec and others, and trying as best we 
to address them, remains a united country, a country 
ch for so many is an example for others to follow. We 
it to preserve that and we recognize that the only way 
can do that is if there is a fundamental change. 

We are ready to embark on that course. The people of 
province, through their submissions to our committee, 
2 in large measure said: “We recognize accommodation 
ecessary. We are waiting to hear the type of change you 
contemplating.” 

I note that my time in this debate is coming to a close 
will end just as I began, by thanking all members of 
committee and all those involved in the committee for 
sing these past four weeks of travel and listening to so 
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many individuals an experience that I will never forget for 
the rest of my life. 


VISITOR 


The Speaker: Before recognizing the clock, I would 
like to recognize the former member for London South, 
Joan Smith, who is in our midst and welcome her to the 
gallery. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 

Hon Miss Martel: If I might give the House the de- 
tails of the business for next week. 

On Monday 25 March, Tuesday 26 March and 
Wednesday 27 March, we will continue with the consider- 
ation of the interim report of the select committee on On- 
tario in Confederation. 

On Thursday 28 March, we will deal with the follow- 
ing, depending on our time: first, the debate on second 
reading of Bill 32, An Act to amend the Regional Munici- 
pality of Ottawa-Carleton Act and the Municipal Elections 
Act; second, debate on second reading of Bill 25, An Act 
to amend the Planning Act, 1983 and the Land Titles Act; 
and, finally, committee of the whole, consideration of Bill 4. 


The House adjourned at 1800. 
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reliés. On recommande a ceux parmi les abonnés qui aural 
ent quand méme besoin de volumes reliés de conserver le 
fascicules et de s’ arranger personnellement avec un servic, 
de reliure. 


Abonnements 

Pour les abonnements, veuillez prendre contact avec l' 
Service d’abonnement parlementaire, Publications Ontaric 
ministére des Services gouvernementaux, 5° étage, 880, ru’ 
Bay, Toronto (Ontario) M7A 1N8. Par téléphone : (416 
326-5310, 326-5311 ou, sans frais : 1-800-668-9938. | 


i The House met at 1330. 
_ Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr Chiarelli: Today I will be introducing a bill which 
\ll give municipalities the power to enact bylaws to con- 
t)l the importation of garbage. 


_ It was disclosed last November that Laidlaw Waste 
d been transporting in excess of 100 tons per day of 
Tronto garbage to its site, in addition to unquantifiable 
\int Toronto’s garbage. However, there are other munici- 
jlities with existing capacity which seek to import non- 

Unfortunately, the NDP government has put Ontario in 
gzarbage straitjacket. They have no provincial policy and 

_Istrongly urge the government to prove that it is seri- 
is about the environment by endorsing this bill. 

*ket off Ontario’s municipalities? 

~ OAKVILLE-TRAFALGAR MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
fomised Oakville-Trafalgar Memorial Hospital capital 
{nding grants for expansion of both its acute and chronic 
ind-raisers were held and revised programs were drawn 
t. Everything was finalized to ensure that a plan was in 
fople. Private industry and the local population worked 
tremely hard to raise their share of the necessary costs. 
2 still waiting. In fact, they are beginning to ask for their 
toney back. 
inding, and this is a prime example of discouraging pri- 
\te investment in health care services. The same situation 
| By 1995, Oakville will experience a nearly 20% in- 
Case in its population. The Oakville-Trafalgar hospital 
\thout an expansion of its facilities. 

I urge the Minister of Health to have the structures in 
Iit’s be proactive in planning for our growth instead of 
Ierely reacting to waiting lists when people are sick and 


a Inc, owner of a landfill site in Ottawa-Carleton, 
\lumes of contaminated soil. Ottawa-Carleton does not 
lral garbage. 
i hands of the municipalities are tied. 
When will this government take the garbage strait- 
Mr Carr: Several years ago, the previous government 
¢re beds. Promises were made, plans were submitted, 
fice to take care of the future health care needs of the 
' Everybody sat back to watch their hospital grow. They 
_ This government has not forwarded the necessary 
cists in other parts of the province. 
\ll by that time be seriously unable to handle this increase 
jace to meet the needs of the people of Oakville South. 
ie to get the care they need. 


BILL HUMBLE 


| Mr B. Ward: It is with sadness that I rise to acknowl- 
ge the passing of a former labour leader in the city of 
Tantford, Bill Humble, in his 78th year. Mr Humble was 
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very involved in making Brantford a better place to live for 
working people. 

He was past president of the Brantford firefighters as- 
sociation, past president of the Brantford and District Lab- 
our Council. He served on the executive of the Dunsdon 
Legion. Mr Humble was also a Second World War veteran. 

Mr Humble’s lasting legacy to the city of Brantford 
and the citizens is our civic centre. Mr Humble and his 
leadership spearheaded in the early 1960s a community 
fund-raising effort that raised the capital necessary to build 
Our Civic centre. 

Too often local labour leaders are forgotten by their 
communities. I am pleased today to announce that on the 
24th anniversary of the opening of our civic centre, the 
labour council will be proposing to our city council that 
Mr Humble’s portrait and a plaque be installed in the cen- 
tre itself. This action will ensure that the memory of Bill 
Humble and his contribution to the citizens of Brantford 
will not be forgotten. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr Cleary: I rise today to urge the government of 
Ontario to take immediate action to deal with the rising 
unemployment in eastern Ontario caused by cross-border 
shopping. The retailers in my riding are not afraid of fair 
competition, but they need help from the provincial gov- 
ernment to level the playing field so that they can compete 
on a fair basis with American business. 

One of the main problems facing the retailers in eastern 
Ontario is the high cost of gasoline. Cheap gasoline on the 
US side of the border is a prime example of shoppers 
going from my riding, and the price difference between 
Cornwall and the US is higher than it should be. Gas 
prices in the east fluctuate between 6 cents and 12 cents a 
litre higher than in central Ontario. 

I notice this morning that the people of Toronto are 
complaining because a recent gasoline price war has ended 
and the price is up to 55 cents a litre. Well, many motorists 
in Cornwall are not complaining, because they are paying 
$1.08 in the US. I sure urge the Treasurer to take note of 
this. 

The NDP has made a commitment to equalize gasoline 
prices in the north and south. Not only has the current 
government failed to follow through with this commitment 
but, as usual, it has forgotten about eastern Ontario. 

The loss of jobs in service stations is just the tip of the 
iceberg. It also means store closings and job losses among 
retailers. I urge the government to launch an investigation 
into gasoline prices in eastern Ontario. 


EDUCATION FUNDING 


Mrs Cunningham: | find it interesting that during the 
community college strike two years ago various members 
of this government made numerous statements in support 
of the students affected by the strike. 
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In fact, on 18 October 1989, Richard Johnston said: 
“The minister well knows that the reason that we are hav- 
ing a strike at the moment is not the particular matters that 
are on the table, but this is a system which is feeling very 
much under siegelt is the minister’s funding which is mak- 
ing it impossible for the two sides to come together on this 
matter.” 

On 26 October 1989 he said, “There is a real need for 
the government itself to involve itself...so that this strike 
can be ended as quickly as possible and the lives of these 
students will not be unnecessarily jeopardized.” 

Now we have another strike facing post-secondary stu- 
dents in Ontario, yet the minister has been strangely silent 
on the issue. Students at Trent University have now been 
out of school for more than three weeks. Both sides at- 
tempted to resolve the situation this past weekend, but it 
appears now that there is no resolution in sight. If a solu- 
tion is not found this week, the students at Trent University 
will lose their academic year. 

Two years ago the solution was readily apparent to the 
New Democratic Party, yet today we have had no commit- 
ment to examine the underfunding of our post-secondary 
institutions by the minister. It leads me to believe that that 
was then and this is now. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND TRIBUTES 


Mr Malkowski: Today, I would like to recognize the 
170th anniversary of the independence of Greece on 25 
March 1821. It is important to recognize the birthplace of 
democracy and the principles cherished there and the long- 
standing challenges and the hard-won fights once lost and 
now regained. We wish to recognize the many important 
contributions of the Greek community in Canada and espe- 
cially to the province of Ontario. 

Another important date of 24 March 1890 is the birth- 
day of Agnes Macphail. We had the pleasure yesterday of 
hosting a brunch as the first annual Agnes Macphail com- 
memorative brunch in York East, and I wish to acknowl- 
edge that date. It is important, as we look back, that Agnes 
was the first female elected to the House of Commons and 
was also the first woman in the Ontario Legislature, from 
York East from 1943 to 1945 and again from 1948 to 
1951. I am very proud to carry on the tradition of equality, 
social justice and economic justice and democracy. 

I also wish to recognize the contributions of Vi Thomp- 
son and Kay Macpherson for the contributions that they 
have made to feminism, to social justice, not only for the 
people of York East but also for all of Canada and all of 
Ontario. 


CAT SCANNER 


Mr Bradley: I would like to draw to the attention of 
the House, and particularly the Minister of Health, the very 
great need for a computerized axial tomography scanning 
machine in the Niagara region. As members of the House 
may know, at the present time there is one machine which 
exists at the St Catharines General Hospital and that ma- 
chine is taxed to a very great extent by the usage by those 
in the medical profession who want to ensure that their 


great need. 
The health council would indicate as well that the cos 
is somewhere between $500,000 and $1 million. We have 
had experience in St Catharines previously in raising the 
capital funds necessary. Archie Katzman headed up a cam: 
paign a few years ago which was very successful, whick 
received a lot of public support—of course, what was te/| 
quired at the time, that indeed there be an approval giver} 
by the Ministry of Health. | 
At the present time we recognize that the CAT scannei| 
is an essential tool in dealing with the diagnosis of emer! 
gency situations and of potential diseases that can exist! 
There are a number of hospitals in the Niagara a 
which have indicated a willingness to be the host of this 
particular machine, including the Hotel Dieu Hospital in $}: 
Catharines and hospitals in Welland and Niagara Falls. 


LEGISLATIVE ACADEMY AWARDS 


Mr Stockwell: It is Oscar time in Hollywood and alsq 
here at Queen’s Park. While we do not have any nominees 
for any lead roles, since no one in government has showr 
any leadership, we do have a few prizes to award. 

To the Premier, for his inaction on the York land devel: 
opment issue, a best supporting Oscar for The Silence or} 
the Scams. i 

To the member for Welland-Thorold, a special awarc 
for his powerful performance i in Guilty by Suspicion. ) 

For the way in which he cut off the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway, an Oscar to Edward “Scissorshands” Philip, — 

On behalf of the mayoralty candidate Jack Layton 
who could not be with us today, a best supporting actress 
award to the member for St Andrew-St Patrick for her bil! 
to help make New Jack City. | 

To the Minister of Natural Resources, an award for his! 
work on Dances with Moose. | 

To Ontario’s own housewrecker, the Minister of Hous) 
ing, an award for his performance in Home Alone. | 

A very special award to our friend in the official oppo- 
sition, the member for Timiskaming, for his continuing) 
role in Sleeping with the Enemy. | 

To the member for Oakwood, a special mention for his 
role in Ghost. | 

To most of the NDP cabinet, an Oscar for their perfor 
mance in Postcards from the Edge—of Obscurity. 

To supporters of the NDP government for their part i 
their Hunt for Red. October, November, December, Januar} 
and so forth. 

To the Treasurer, Sleepy Floyd, who watched a $30- 
million surplus turn into a $3-billion deficit, a best directoi 
Oscar for Reversal of Fortune. 


i 


MARINE ACCIDENT 

Mr Jamison: I rise today to recognize the tragic los 
which has befallen the Lake Erie fishing community 0i 0! 
Port Dover. On Monday of this past week, 18 March, the 


wler Captain K was returning from a day’s fishing on 


There are three issues that affect the people of this 
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il 

ng Point Bay when it was struck by the Canadian Coast 

sard vessel the Griffon in heavy fog and sank. Local 

hermen joined in an immediate search effort with crews 

mm Transport Canada, National Defence and the US 

a Guard. However, today there is very little hope for 

Fvivors. Lost and feared drowned are Captain Gary 

‘eight and his two crew members, Dean Falker and John 

ash. An investigation into the events of the collision is 

ing conducted by the Transport Canada safety board. 
| These men were part of the largest fresh water fishing 
et in the world, which sails on Lake Erie, and Long 
int Bay itself is one of the busiest shipping lanes on that 
e. 

_As a fishing community, the people of Port Dover live 
th these realities every day. They understand that fishing 
a lifestyle like no other. It offers unique challenges and 
vards, yet aS we were reminded a week ago today, it 
Ids its own dangers. We recall with sadness that in 1984, 
it eight kilometres from where the Captain K sank on 
londay, two local fishermen were lost when their boat, 

Stanley Clipper, capsized in a storm. This is not to say 

as individuals we can ever be fully prepared for the 
ents such as the loss of the Captain K and its crew under 
sch tragic circumstances. 
I wish to take this opportunity to express to the friends 
d family of the crew of the Captain K my own deepest 
mpathy. I know these men will be greatly missed and I 
: with the whole community of Port Dover in grieving 
tir loss. 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORP CUTBACKS 
COUPURES BUDGETAIRES A RADIO-CANADA 


Hon Mr Marchese: I would like to inform the House 

it this government submitted on 28 February a formal 

2sentation to the CRTC on CBC cutbacks. Today I will 

] tabling this government’s position on the CBC service 

tluctions announced last December under the guise of 

Be ans and expenditure reductions, as submitted to 
ORT C. 


As minister responsible for both Culture and Commu- 


; 


ations in the province of Ontario, I shall begin by stat- 
x that the CBC cutbacks are an attack on both culture 
id communications at a local, regional and national level. 
' Canada is a federal state. As such, it requires a national 
eadcasting service that both informs and links the vari- 
Js regions and diverse cultures that make up this country. 
(nada needs this service not only so that we can commu- 
trate with each other, but so that we can define ourselves 
ithe world. 
Le mandat de Radio-Canada découle directement des 
jectifs établis dans la Loi sur la radiodiffusion. La déter- 
seit tant du mandat de Radio-Canada que des crédits 
Edgétaires qui lui sont accordés est la prérogative du gou- 
mement du Canada. Par conséquent, il importe que le 
guvernement fédéral finance le mandat qu’il s’est donné, 
il ne néglige pas ses responsabilités ou qu’il ne les 
tnsmette pas a d’autres. 
;| 


province that are of fundamental importance to us: democ- 
racy, Cultural expression and cultural sovereignty. 

In order to approach the issue of democracy at the 
basic level, I think it would be useful for us to think about 
the principles and values which are necessary to give 
meaning to the right to seek, receive and impart informa- 
tion, as it is written in article 19 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 
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Without public consultations, the CBC’s board of di- 
rectors decided to close some of the public’s local televi- 
sion stations across Canada. A national broadcasting 
system without local and regional partners is profoundly 
undemocratic in that it denies the people of this country 
the opportunity to participate. We are returning to a cen- 
tralized Toronto/Montreal-dominated communications pat- 
tern that does not reflect the interest, expressions and 
cultures of the rest of the country. 

In a democratic society, the ability to participate in the 
public broadcasting system should be a right, not the ex- 
ception. We need to increase the diversity of sources of 
information in Canada and we need to expand the produc- 
tion base of different kinds of programming. In short, we 
need to recognize the universally public character of com- 
munications in democratic public life in the same way in 
which we recognize this character in the fields of health 
and education. A public broadcasting service is a service 
for the public, not for those in the CBC who manage and 
control it, nor for those in the federal government who 
would like to destroy it. 

Si nous avons a coeur |’épanouissement de notre socié- 
té, nous devons avoir un concept des valeurs, des percep- 
tions et des visions de notre population afin de mieux nous 
connaitre et de mieux nous comprendre mutuellement. 
Nous devons exprimer et diffuser nos cultures diverses de 
sorte que nous puissions apprendre et partager notre diver- 
sité. Nous avons tous besoin de réfléchir également sur 
notre propre culture. 

In Ontario, the CBC has denied access to the public 
broadcasting system to Franco-Ontarians by closing down 
CBLFT. At a time in the history of this country where the 
voice of francophones outside of Quebec is of the greatest 
importance, the CBC has silenced one of the few means 
for them to speak to one another about issues of critical 
importance. Equally important, it has silenced their capac- 
ity to speak through the network to the Radio-Canada tele- 
vision audience in Quebec, an audience that badly needs to 
hear what francophones outside the province have to say. 

In effect, the corporation is furthering the assimilation 
of francophones in Ontario into the predominant anglo- 
phone cultures and isolating Quebec from the rest of the 
country. This, from the national corporation that is charged 
with the responsibility of contributing to a shared national 
consciousness, is totally counterproductive in the view of 
the government of Ontario. For almost 400 years franco- 
phones have lived and made valuable contributions to 
every facet of life in Ontario. They must not be denied the 
right to cultural expression. 
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Issues of cultural sovereignty are familiar to most Ca- 
nadians because of our proximity to the United States. The 
constant deluge of US books, magazines, feature films and 
TV news, sports and drama has made us aware of the impor- 
tance of protecting and nurturing our cultural identity. 

In Windsor the CBC has closed the only Canadian TV 
station, leaving Windsor and area residents to the Detroit 
broadcasters for local news. When the free trade agree- 
ment was announced, the country was promised that our 
cultural sovereignty was not at risk, that our cultural insti- 
tutions and industries would not be threatened. While 
many of us decried the free trade agreement as a major 
step towards Canada’s economic integration with the 
United States, we also feared the social and cultural inte- 
gration that could follow. 

The role of TV as a means of cultural expression and 
identity cannot be underestimated; it has become a major 
form of communication. To hand a large chunk of south- 
western Ontario to the producers and advertisers of the US 
TV industry is an act of wilful neglect and incomprehensi- 
ble stupidity. 

The government of Ontario is not willing to see parts 
of the province delivered solely into the hands of foreign 
broadcasters. We need the federal government to make the 
commitment to renew and enhance public broadcasting, 
particularly at this time when it is of undeniable impor- 
tance to every Canadian. 

The government of Ontario has made its representation 
to the CRTC, along with many other governments, organi- 
zations and individuals. The responsibility for the current 
crisis lies directly with the federal government, for it must 
fund what it has mandated. 


RESPONSES 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORP CUTBACKS 

Mr Henderson: This very pusillanimous motherhood 
statement masquerading as a ministerial statement seems 
to me to bring the processes of this Legislative Assembly 
to a new low. 

This statement is notable for what it does not contain. 
We knew six months ago something about what this gov- 
ernment was promising to do in the area of culture and 
communications. We know less and less with each suc- 
ceeding month, and we know less still now. 

Let me quote to the minister some of what his party 
and his government promised in the area of culture and 
communications six months ago. They promised: “We 
would promote the utilization of artistic resources through- 
out the entire range of government services. New Demo- 
crats would increase government support to culture and the 
arts to at least the rate of inflation on a year-over-year 
basis. New Democrats would move to ensure income secu- 
rity for artists. New Democrats would ensure a method of 
payment for public use of art. New Democrats would ex- 
empt artists’ materials and their work from the provincial 
sales tax.” It will be interesting to see how that one works 

ut. “New Democrats support funding for artists’ co-oper- 
atives for the practice, production, performance, exhibition 
and sale of their work. New Democrats are committed to 
funding the development of local venues to support both 


local and touring artists. New Democrats would ensure tha 
the arts become integral to Ontario’s education system.” | 

From those promises, one rather came to expecta net: 
work of drive-through art and culture centres scattereg 
about the province of Ontario. What has the government it 
fact done? At a time when a $540-million Ontario filr 
industry is waiting for an answer from this governniciay 
about 1,000 or so jobs and the continuity of those jobs— 
the government has cancelled funding for the Ballet Oper< 
House Corp and, oh yes, incidentally reminds us about thé 
mandate of the CBC and disagrees with the cutbacks. _| 


There have been no significant ministerial statement 
since this government came back to this Legislative As. 
sembly. The moose tag legislation is looking bigger anc 
bigger with every succeeding day. To say that this ministe. 
rial statement is too little, too late, would be flattery. It is in 
fact nothing too late. ! 

| 


Mrs Marland: I thought we were actually dealing 
with ministerial statements. This, however, is simply min, 
isterial posturing. I think we have to be very concerne¢ 
about this position by this minister. | 


I would have expected this minister to make some spe! 
cific program initiative announcements, which is what is 
usually done during ministerial statements. I am cextallll 
disappointed, because there are all kinds of things waiting 
for action by this minister; the Ontario Heritage Act mighi 
be a good example. Certainly we have been expecting ar 
announcement now for the last month to save the Ontaric 
film investment program, which is just that: It is an invest: 
ment into the economy and jobs in this province. This i: 
what this minister seems to be sitting back and lacking; ht 
lacks a total understanding of what we are dealing with. 


This is no new announcement. In fact, it is simply ar 
attack on the federal government. Is that not particularly 
interesting when you look at the position of the Premier 0) 
this province at the moment who says he wants to exercist 
restraint, he does not want to spend money? We certainly 
agree with that. But how interesting: When the federa 
government takes the same position as the Premier of this 
province, one of his ministers turns around and argue! 
against the position of the federal government. 


I think it is really quite revealing that we have a posi’ 
tion here where the federal government is using restraint 
is using judgement, albeit some of the areas of its deci 
sions we do not necessarily agree with. But is it not ironic 
that the government turns around and criticizes it when its 
own Premier is saying he has to use restraint; that is why 
he cannot keep his Agenda for People promises? Frankly, | 
think this has been purely a political stump speech. | 


1400 ! 


When the minister looks at his own responsibilitie: 
with TVOntario, I have to ask, are we going to see the 
native outreach programs and perhaps the drug prograr 
scrapped in order to honour the collective agreemen! 
which has to be made with the people who are employe¢ 
within TVO? The member for Etobicoke West is very con: 
cerned that Polka-Roo may not even be able to sleep wel 
tonight, based on the minister’s statement today. 
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i We are very concerned about this kind of statement 
«ming from a minister who chooses not to act in the best 
jerests of art and the film industry in the province today 
Og are crying out for help. They are crying out for an 
vestment of $10 million or $15 million which in turn 
ings back a return—that is factually accurate—of in ex- 
ss of $90 million. 

| We simply ask this minister: Is it his intention that we 
] something like the Ontario film investment program in 
t's province die because they do not want to make the 
ivestment to keep it going, not recognizing the tremen- 
(us return which is dollar for dollar a worthwhile pro- 
am that should be kept? 


Mr Villeneuve: I find it very sad to hear the minister 
irgetting that he is in government and indeed acting very 
juch like someone in the opposition. That is exactly the 

etoric that we used to hear from these people when they 
jzre on this side. They had all of the answers and they 
jund fault with everyone. Well, they happen to be in gov- 
¢ament now. The sanctimonious, pompous statement that 
jas just made that had nothing in it positive really is not 
jorthy of having been said in this House. 

I belong to the group called Friends of TVO and I can 
you, Mr Speaker, there is a group— 


_ The Speaker: Stop the clock, please. Could we have 
te banner removed, Sergeant? Remove the banner, please. 


_ The clock was at 50 seconds. Would you continue? 


_ Mr Villeneuve: There is probably more in that banner 
tan the whole statement by the minister anyway. 

| The Cornwall area has been pleading for a low-power 
Basmitter for TVO for several years. There is a whole 
tea of southeastern Ontario that does not receive the 
VOntario signal. I have petitions and I will be bringing 
lem to this House, asking for a low-level transmitter to 
wer the Cornwall-Long Sault-Ingleside area that right 
iw does not receive TVO. I find it sad that the minister 
ikes the time of this House to attack the CBC and the 
jderal government when he has a lot to do right in his 
(wn neighbourhood and his own backyard. 


| MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 


Mr Eves: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I would 
ik you, as Speaker, to look into whether or not the minis- 
jrial statement today complies with standing order 31(a), 
‘hich reads as follows: “A minister of the crown may 
jake a short factual statement relating to government pol- 
y,’—meaning provincial government policy—‘“ministry 
wtion or other similar matters of which the House should 
> informed.” I would ask you to carefully consider the 
‘inister’s statement—I do not expect a reply today, Mr 
peaker—and come back to the House and inform us 


hether in fact this does comply with standing order 31(a). 


| The Speaker: I appreciate the point of order which 
yu have raised and I will consider it and I will report back 
-) you later. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr Nixon: I have a question of the Minister of Lab- 
our, if I may. The minister will be aware that since he has 
been appointed he has presided over the worst job creation 
in Canada, comparing all of the provinces on a per capita 
basis. Since the NDP took office an average of 1,600 jobs 
a day have been eliminated. Bearing in mind the 
Treasurer’s commitment in this regard and the minister’s 
vociferous views expressed over many years in opposition, 
while we are not calling for an apology from him, can he 
explain the total ineffectiveness of his initiatives in this 
regard so far? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I think the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition will know that Ontario is the manufacturing heart- 
land of this country of ours and that Ontario is the area that 
has been hardest hit as a result not only of the free trade 
agreement but also the high dollar and the high interest 
rates. 

I think that we have taken some actions. The Treasurer 
has moved to put $700 million in the capital works fund as 
a useful attempt to try and deal with that specific problem. 
I can also tell the member that, in our announcements on 
the labour adjustment fund just a few weeks ago, we set up 
an office of the labour adviser in the province of Ontario. 
That office alone has already, just since the announcement, 
set up committees in 29 plants to help the workers in those 
plants, which makes a total of 77 working labour adjust- 
ment committees we now have in place in the province of 
Ontario. We are in the process and will be shortly bringing 
in additional safety-net legislation in terms of the wage 
protection fund. 

In terms of the actual job creation, that is a much 
broader issue, and I am not sure it is totally the responsibil- 
ity of the Minister of Labour. 


Mr Nixon: I quote from the NDP Agenda for People, 
its commitments made before the election: 

“The recession is here. We want to provide relief for 
those who need it most, protecting people’s investment in 
their farms, their small businesses and their jobs. We pro- 
pose adjustment and training measures to protect jobs 
today and in the future, all of those concepts that are uni- 
versally supported and in fact were supported by just under 
38% of the electorate.” 

Since that commitment was so clearly made and ac- 
cepts the concept that the recession is here, would the 
minister not feel a matter of concern, Statistical or other- 
wise, when he would think that during the one hour of this 
question period 200 more jobs will be lost statistically as 
Ontario continues to suffer at the hands of whatever is 
causing the recession? Would the minister not agree that he 
simply cannot say that this is a matter that is too big for 
Ontario or too big for this province or too big for this 
$45-billion provincial budget, and accept some of the re- 
sponsibility that he was so quick to bring to the attention 
of those of us who had the responsibility of government 
when in fact the province was growing and not receding? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: | think the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition will also understand that it is a little easier when the 
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province is growing than it is when we have got the kind 
of a situation that his government left us in the province of 
Ontario. I think the very fact that we have put $32.5 mil- 
lion of new money into the retraining programs, into the 
labour adjustment programs, that we have added money to 
the transition fund, that we will be very shortly down with 
additional protection for workers in these situations, is a 
clear indication that we are trying to respond to the issues 
that we are facing in the province of Ontario. 


Mr Nixon: The Treasurer and the Premier, in response 
to similar questions, have said we have the largest and 
most effective job creation program in Canada. You would 
be aware, Mr Speaker, that the province of Quebec, for 
example, has committed $1.5 billion to money that is al- 
ready flowing and is not waiting for the next fiscal year. 
Would the honourable minister not recall the following 
quote that came from him on 29 November 1988 when he 
said, “Action on additional worker protection, plant clos- 
ing justifications, additional severance, workers’ benefit 
and pension protection and retraining and occupational ad- 
justment programs cannot wait or be fluffed off to the 
feds” 
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I simply put that to you, Mr Speaker, because you 
would know that the honourable Minister of Labour has all 
of the labour bosses, all the presidents of the unions, eating 
out of his hand. As a matter of fact, I think they have 
breakfast and lunch in his office, when they are not eating 
in the cabinet room. Under these circumstances, why can- 
not this minister, who was most vociferous in bringing 
forward his proposals and private member’s legislation, 
get off the dime at least in small measure and bring for- 
ward some announcements, perhaps some legislation 
which is going to accomplish the aims that he put forward 
so strongly when he was a member of the opposition for 
all those years and which were echoed by the agenda of his 
own political party before it took office? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: | think the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition should know that I agree with him: that we cannot 
fob it off totally on the federal government. I think he 
should also know, however, that I am proud to sit down 
with the labour leaders in the province and try to discuss 
the issue with them and I do it on a regular basis. 


I think he should also be aware that I have sat down 
with as many business leaders as I have with labour lead- 
ers over the last two or three months in my office and in 
my boardroom as well. I think he should also know that 
the province of Quebec has spent its money over a much 
longer period of time than has the province of Ontario. 


In addition to that, I want to tell the Leader of the 
Opposition that he, I think, will be quite pleased. I am 
gathering from what he says that we will not find opposi- 
tion to the very measures he is talking about that we will 
be coming forward with very quickly. 


Mr Nixon: The honourable minister has been shaking 
his sabre for six months and we will look forward to some 
action, other than some sort of a footling attack on the 
CBC and moose tags. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE | 

Mr Nixon: I have a question for the honourable Min. 
ister of Community and Social Services and it is relating to| 
this same thing, because surely we would all agree that the’| 
approach to the expenditure announcements from the Trea-| 
surer and the action that the Minister of Labour might have'| 
taken, and he says will take some time in the future, are’ 
supposed to be reflected in the responsibilities that the 
Minister of Community and Social Services bears directly, 
that is, serving those people who are unemployed and have) 
run out of unemployment insurance benefits and who are] 
swelling—those people who have had to apply and many 
of whom are receiving the welfare benefits that she admin-|| 
isters or assists the municipalities in administering. I 


Can the minister indicate how closely she is working 
with the Minister of Labour in seeing that the commit.) 
ments of dollars that have been repeatedly announced by) 
the Treasurer and his colleagues are going to have some) 
effect in reducing those who are running out of unemploy-) 
ment insurance and in fact are presently in receipt of wel- | 
fare assistance through a variety of programs? | 

Hon Mrs Akande: In actual fact, we have moved, 
quite a distance along in getting people back to work and, 
addressing the needs of those who have moved very 
quickly from the unemployment insurance rolls to social, 
assistance. We have been assisting in making sure that the 
municipal and the provincial are actually working not only), 
in getting them back to work, but also in supporting them) 
in their needs in terms of child care, in terms of services) 
for the disabled, to address their particular needs, and in 
terms of providing those additional costs which in fact) 
support their being back in the workplace. | 


Mr Nixon: Perhaps this would clarify the question a 
bit, but I am asking the minister to indicate to the House) 
what the linkage between her responsibilities and those of) 
the Treasurer and the Minister of Labour is in that the) 
resources, the scarce resources of the government of On- | 
tario, are directed into those communities which are suffer-| 
ing the most from unemployment and the concomitant 
increase in the welfare rolls. 


Hon Mrs Akande: I have said and I will say again. 
that I am working closely with all my cabinet members, 
including the Minister of Labour and the Treasurer, in see- 
ing that the direction of those back-to-work programs does 
serve the needs of many who are on social assistance rolls 
or who would be on social assistance rolls if those pro- 
grams were not implemented. 


| 
; 
) 
| 
| 
| 


Mr Nixon: The only information we have on these) 
matters is that which we are able to gather and hear from 
the various statements and from the media, from state- 
ments made by a number of ministers. For example, the 
welfare case load growth in Dufferin county has been, 
120% year over year and yet the allocation from the, 
Treasurer’s $500 million, which is the announced amount, 
has been zero. The Elgin county welfare case load has, 
grown by 104% according to the statistics that are publicly 
available and yet the allocation, as nearly as we can deter- 
mine, from the $500 million that has been announced of 
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t: $700 million that has been promised of the $1 billion 
tit the Premier refers to has been less than 1%. 
| In Hamilton-Wentworth, the welfare case load has 
sown not by this 100% plus, but by 56.7%, a significant 
id for that municipality, and yet the commitment even in 
: important area, well represented by people who have 
labour leaders eating out of their hands, etc, is about 
; 9. It is difficult for us to see a relationship between the 
sponsibility that the Minister of Community and Social 
vices has and the $1 billion that the Premier is referring 
that is going to be spent in anti-recessionary measures. 

_ I wonder if she could clarify that matter and give us 
ne additional information that would verify her statement 
fi there is a relationship, however obscure that appears. 


| Hon Mrs Akande: In actual fact we are addressing 
t: needs of people in the communities to which the mem- 
‘r refers. I have not the actual numbers of those who have 
en served, but certainly there is a direct attempt, through 
> Minister of Labour and through the Treasurer and 
ough all of us, in fact, to make sure that those needs are 
r>t and that those people are absorbed within the back-to- 
york program and that they receive the assistance that is 
tyuired in order to enable them to take advantage of those 
rticular opportunities. 


WOMEN IN FILM 

_Mr Runciman: My question is for the new Minister 
Consumer and Commercial Relations, and I want to 
ysh her well in her new responsibilities, with some reser- 
My of course. 


era 


_My question relates to something I am sure she is fa- 
‘liar with and that is the decision recently announced by 
{: Ontario Film Review Board with respect to its refusal 
{ restrict the distribution of triple X videos, videos that 
cntain explicit sex. I am wondering if the minister can 
¢plain to us her views with respect to this matter, whether 
Se considers this kind of material pornographic or art, and 
ishe considers it pornographic, what does she intend to 
¢ about the film board’s decision? 


’ Hon Ms Churley: | unfortunately will not be able to 
aswer the member’s question directly today. To nobody’s 
Srprise, | am aware of the situation that the member has 
axed the question on and I am not going to give my 
inion today and I am not going to answer my question 
tiay. I spent the day being briefed on the Liquor Control 
hard of Ontario, etc. I have yet to meet with the film 
bard. I will be doing that shortly and I hesitate to answer 
¢ this particular subject until I have met with the film 
tard, but I would be very glad to answer the member’s 
cestion very soon. 


| Mr Runciman: Perhaps the minister would like to 
i er that to the member for Welland-Thorold. I am sure 
: would get an answer. I find that surprising. Obviously 
2 new minister has been subjected to a crash course from 
> Premier’s office on how to refuse to answer a question 
| this Legislature. It is strange that she has no opinion 
en we have the former minister turfed from cabinet for 
peating fully clothed as a Sunshine Boy in the Toronto 
‘in. This minister was close to tears, Metro council, when 
Se had a motion to ban bikini contests in Toronto, and she 


said, quote: “It sends out the wrong message to women. 
You can get by on how you look, how big your breasts 

re.” Well, what she is saying apparently is, “Bikini con- 
tests, no; explicit sex, yes,” or at least, “I do not have an 
opinion.” I ask the minister, what has changed? Why does 
she not have an opinion on this today? Let’s see some 
action. 
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Hon Ms Churley: The member will see some action 
in the very short future on this. I certainly do have opin- 
ions On certain issues and members will be hearing about 
them shortly. I believe, as I think we all do, that there is a 
difference between sexuality and sensuality and the exploi- 
tation of women’s bodies as sexual objects, and that is the 
area I will be looking at. It is a very sensitive area. I will 
be talking to the film board about this area, but as I said, I 
will get back to the member and answer the question more 
specifically in the near future. 


Mr Jackson: This issue has been of quite a bit of 
concern in the last few years and it has been raised in this 
House. On 27 February 1989, I raised the question in the 
House with the then government and I tabled order paper 
questions about the link between pornography and vio- 
lence against women. The government gave the exact 
same answer the minister did, that it was unaware or it did 
not want to make a public statement. 

In the order paper question based on some of the re- 
search data we shared with the government, the govern- 
ment of that day clearly stated that there is a link between 
pornography and violence against women. We are asking 
the minister a simple question because the imperative is 
there. We have a company that has just opened up in this 
province. It has opened 20 triple X adult video stores. Two 
of them have opened up in the community of Burlington. 
One of the conditions is that people have to come in the 
front door and they have to sign a letter which says that 
they personally support the freedom of an Ontario adult to 
rent or purchase adult videos. It goes on to say that they 
have the support of the Ontario Film Review Board. The 
minister can answer this House today because I have heard 
her comment on this in the past. Does she believe that 
there is a link between pornography and violence against 
women? If she agrees, what is she doing about these video 
stores that are opening up in my community and commu- 
nities all across this province? 


Hon Ms Churley: It is a very important question and 
a very important statement today, one which, as the mem- 
ber knows, | take very seriously. I do believe that there is a 
link between pornography and violence against women. 
There is no doubt that I believe that. I believe that every- 
body in this House knows that. 

Regarding the question as to what I, as the new minis- 
ter, am going to do about this particular problem, I must 
say at this point I do not know enough about the issue to 
be able to answer today. I want to be able to give a clear 
and concise answer about where I am going to take it. I do 
not want to give any information today that tomorrow, 
after talking to the film board and other interested parties 
in this issue, I will have to turn around and redefine. It is a 
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very important question and I take it very seriously, as 
does my government. I will be getting to this very soon. It 
is a personal priority of mine, as the Speaker knows and 
the House knows, and I will be looking into it very, very 
quickly. 


VISITOR 


The Speaker: I appreciate the numerous notes I have 
received, and members may wish to welcome at this time 
in our midst a former member of the House, a long-standing 
member for the riding of St George, Margaret Campbell. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Runciman: My question is for the other new min- 
ister, the Minister of Financial Institutions, and it deals 
with automobile insurance. Last week, it was suggested in 
the Toronto Star, and I am not sure if this government is as 
close to the Toronto Star as the former government was, 
but in any event, the Star suggested that the minister or the 
government plans to introduce an auto insurance plan sim- 
ilar to that of Quebec. There will be a meat chart to deter- 
mine how much compensation is given to accident 
victims. In November 1988 the Premier and then opposi- 
tion leader told the House how he strongly opposed the use 
of a meat chart in determining workers’ compensation ben- 
efits. The Premier told the House, “The idea is not accept- 
able that a bureaucracy would have the power unilaterally 
to say: ‘This is how much you are going to get. This is 
what your finger is worth. That is what you are going to 
get and you have no right of appeal.’” 

Clearly, the Premier opposes meat chart justice. There- 
fore, will the minister assure the House that his auto insur- 
ance bill will not be a meat chart plan similar to that of 
Quebec? 


Hon Mr Charlton: The member for Leeds-Grenville 
is well aware that the government is in the midst of devel- 
oping its legislation on auto insurance, which we hope to 
introduce this spring. I am not aware that the government 
has made a decision, and therefore the story in the Star last 
week is obviously incorrect in terms of precisely what this 
government will introduce in terms of legislation some 
time before the end of June. 

I can assure the member for Leeds-Grenville, however, 
that it is our intention to deal in a very full and thorough 
way with creating a public auto plan in this province that is 
both fair and that deals with the issues that have been 
debated here in this House. 


Mr Runciman: The minister used twice as many 
words as the other new minister to say he does not have an 
answer or he does not know. I want to say that the minister 
is on the record just last December, just a few short months 
ago, aS voting in favour of the right to sue for innocent 
accident victims with my legislation. He probably very 
much regrets that 60 seconds he took in the House that 
day. In any event, he is on the record. He told us he was 
voting for the restoration of the right to sue because it 
deals with the most offensive part of Bill 68, the threshold. 

Given the minister’s stated policy, will he assure the 
House that he will restore the right to sue for innocent 
accident victims, a position he took a few months ago? 


Hon Mr Charlton: Let me first of all say very clearly 
that I in no way regret the short time that I spent on my 
feet during the debate on the bill of the member for Leeds. 
Grenville last December. | 

Second, the question that the member has raised is | 
question which does not deal with the problem. The ques, 
tion of tort is a solution, not a problem. Innocent victims 
are what have to be dealt with. This government is pursu- 
ing a whole range of options to deal with not just one issue 
that we found at fault in the Liberal auto insurance legisla- 
tion, but closer to 100. We will be introducing legislation 
this spring that will deal with, hopefully, all 100 of the 
major problems we found with that legislation. 


Mr Runciman: That is a very disturbing response. 
Interjections. 


The Speaker: The question posed by the member foi 
Leeds-Grenville has certainly brought about a great deal of 
interest from even his own colleagues; and I think, to his own 
colleagues, he would like to place another supplementary. 


Mr Runciman: I was wondering about that myself, 
Mr Speaker. I want to say, though, that that response is 
very disturbing, given what I and the member for Welland- 
Thorold went through last year. We went through months 
of very moving testimony, probably the most moving testi- 
mony that I have heard in my years as a legislator—wit- 
ness after witness testifying about concerns about innocent 
accident victims in this province, people who had no 
vested interest, someone like Jeremy Rempel, who ap- 
peared before us in a wheelchair and seriously injured. He 
had nothing to gain but he was very much concerned about 
the Liberal legislation and about innocent accident victims 
in the future in this province. 

Now we have this minister standing up and his col- 
leagues and the Premier abandoning a principle they 
fought for in this House, filibustered in this House, ran an 
election on. Now they do not have the guts to stand up in 
this House and say, “We still support that basic principle.” 
I am asking the minister simply to repeat what he said in 
December, “Yes, I support the right to sue for innocent 
accident victims.” Let him say it right now. 

Hon Mr Charlton: We share the views of the mem: 
ber for Leeds-Grenville regarding innocent accident vic- 
tims and we intend to remedy the problems of innocent! 
accident victims in the legislation we set out. It is unfortu- 
nate that the member for Leeds-Grenville, although he was 
in the cabinet for a very short time in the spring of 1985, 
seems to forget that governments do not stand up in this 
House and announce their legislation to the questions ol) 
opposition members. 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mrs Caplan: I have a question today for the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs regarding the minister’s refusal to act 
expeditiously on the issue of municipal conflict of interest 
in time for this fall’s municipal elections. 

Last spring, almost one year ago, the Liberal govern- 
ment announced its intention to legislate comprehensive 
reform to municipal conflict-of-interest legislation by the 
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91 municipal elections. An article in this morning’s 
‘obe and Mail about the sale of Fairbank Memorial Park, 
stich the minister also refused to take action on, question- 
iz very seriously some of the proprieties of members of 
fit council, speaks to the urgency of this matter. An 18 
auary news release announcing the introduction of new 
inicipal conflict-of-interest legislation next fall quotes 
\ minister as saying, “Municipal politicians have a right 
‘know exactly what is expected of them and the people 
ive a right to expect a high standard of behaviour from 
tir representatives.” 

| However, under the NDP’s timetable for completing 
rf: new bill, municipal politicians will not know what is 
epected of them and the public will not know what stan- 
érds to judge candidates by until after November’s mu- 
fripal elections. Will the minister explain today why he is 
ft introducing his new legislation before the end of June 
s that it can be fully discussed and be in place for the 
hyvember fall municipal elections? 


’ Hon Mr Cooke: The member will be aware that 
eer her minister, Mr Sweeney, a committee was to be 
/ablished to review a report on conflict of interest at the 
finicipal level. He never proceeded with the committee, 
$ we have proceeded with that committee. We have put a 
fie limit on that committee to report back to me by the 
$d of July so that we can proceed as quickly as possible 
ils fall with new conflict-of-interest legislation. 
But I can say to the member that whether it is under the 
isting conflict-of-interest legislation or whether it is 
der new conflict-of-interest legislation, I do not believe 
il any of the activities in the city of York that have been 
forted in today’s paper would be acceptable under any 
ecumstances, so the new conflict-of-interest legislation is 
at nearly as important as addressing some of the concerns 
tt exist in that city and all of us in all three parties 
ilicating that that type of behaviour as reported in the 
poer today is completely unacceptable to all of us. 


' Mrs Caplan: My question to the minister is, what in 
fit is he doing about it? So far he has done nothing, and 
iifact his news release of 18 January stated that most of 
tl committee members were appointed last summer to 
bin that consultation. That is in his own news release. 

- He stood in the House last fall, almost six months ago, 


ai stated that he had a number of concerns about the 
aions of city of York council and the sale of Fairbank 
p’k. He said he was concerned about the loss of park 
lid, he was concerned about the way the council had sold 
fl land, he was concerned about the lack of public consul- 
don on the sale of that park land, he was concerned about 
refusal of the city of York to acknowledge even that it 
Ja problem, but he refused then to take any action and 
this point he has taken no action. 

Last spring, the Liberal government introduced Bill 
2, regulating the disposal of municipal assets and requir- 
il; open municipal meetings. This legislation would have 
Pivented any future secret deals, such as the Fairbank 
pk sale, from occurring and ensured that all council 


etings were open and accountable to the public, as well 


ee 
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as ensuring that any land sales went through a fair and 
open tendering process. 

I agree with him that there have been very serious 
allegations that the standard of behaviour is unacceptable, 
that the level of cynicism in our society and the concern 
about members of public office must be addressed and 
must be addressed quickly. This minister has done nothing, 
and I would ask him why, after six months in office, he has 
not at least tabled the legislation, Bill 152, so that it can be 
in place before the municipal elections. 


Hon Mr Cooke: That question is almost as long as 
the member’s answers used to be. 


I would agree with the member that there were a num- 
ber of initiatives that had been announced by her govern- 
ment and that we are reviewing, but she must understand 
as well that we had five weeks or six weeks in session 
before Christmas and these have to be seen as an entire 
package. We are bringing in the new conflict legislation, 
we are reviewing the open-meetings legislation and the 
disposal of public lands, but in the immediate future I 
certainly intend to re-examine the whole city of York issue 
and see if there is some action that we can take as a govern- 
ment to restore public confidence in that local government. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr Villeneuve: The minister’s own committee of 
NDP members on farm financing recently stated, “Ontario 
farmers continue to experience low incomes and economic 
uncertainty.” Farm income is expected to drop by some 
15% to 20% here in Ontario again this year, the fourth year 
in a row. Over the last year, farmers have worked with the 
provinces—and I underline “farmers have worked with the 
provinces”—and with the federal government to develop a 
pair of linked, complementary safety net programs known 
as GRIP and NISA, gross revenue insurance plan and net 
income stabilization account. The minister has announced 
that Ontario will participate in the first, the GRIP. Could he 
tell us when he plans to announce that we will be partici- 
pating in the NISA? 

Hon Mr Buchanan: The NISA the member alludes to 
is under consideration by my ministry. We are looking at a 
number of other programs as well. There are some other 
urgent situations in the farm community that need address- 
ing. We have put together several programs. We have 
asked the Treasurer for funding for some of those pro- 
grams. We will be reviewing our priorities. We would like 
to make sure that the money that we have available to this 
ministry is spent in the best possible way. NISA is on the 
list, and I am not sure whether we will be announcing 
participation in NISA or whether we will be announcing 
some other program that may serve farmers who are in 
greater need. 


Mr Villeneuve: This was set up by farmers and it was 
in conjunction with both levels of government and it is 
intended that GRIP and NISA work together. They support 
and complement one another as a program for agriculture, 
and if the minister goes with only one and not the other, he 
is eliminating a number of sectors within the agricultural 
community. Will the minister now announce that he will 
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not overlook any sector of Ontario agriculture and tell us 
that he will be participating in NISA as soon as possible? 

Hon Mr Buchanan: It is not our intent to overlook 
any sector. GRIP, although it is a long-term, 15-year pro- 
gram, is intended to serve the needs of farmers in the short 
term, to help them get over the hurdles in the short term. 
NISA, as the member suggests, is a longer-term plan that I 
believe would serve agriculture and farmers well in On- 
tario, and it is certainly a plan that I can support in the long 
term. 

However, the way the plan is set up, it suggests that 
farmers would have money to set aside in a plan which 
would act as a savings plan, what they would have for a 
rainy day, and the provincial and federal governments 
would match the dollars that the farmers put into that plan. 
I would say to the member that at this point in time we 
have other farmers who do not have any money to put 
aside, who in fact need money to go into the planting 
season with, and we would like to probably address their 
needs first, very much keeping in mind, though, the need 
of farmers to have NISA for the long term. 
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CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr Martin: Cross-border shopping is a sensitive 
issue, especially in constituencies like my own, Sault Ste 
Marie. Due to poor economic conditions, in order for con- 
sumers to shop cheaply they turn to the United States mar- 
ket. Now the retail markets in border towns like Sault Ste 
Marie are suffering due to excessive cross-border shop- 
ping. My question today is to the Minister of Revenue. In 
light of the federal government’s plan to fast-lane border 
crossings, what is the Ontario government planning to do 
to relieve the economic impact on communities affected? 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I, like the member for Sault 
Ste Marie, come from a cross-border community and am 
very aware of the difficulties that we face being a cross- 
border community. I should add that my federal counter- 
part did not consult with the Ontario government on the 
new pilot project. I have asked officials of the Ministry of 
Revenue to get back to me on details of the new pilot 
project that they are launching so that we can look at it and 
assess the effect this program has on cross-border shop- 
ping and our retail sales tax. 


PURCHASE OF URANIUM 


Mr Brown: My question is to the Premier. I want to 
raise with the Premier today the issue of Elliot Lake. The 
Premier would be aware that unemployment in Elliot Lake 
is running at about 62%, he would be aware that we have 
lost 2,500 jobs in the mining sector and he would be aware 
that in January 1990 the Minister of Natural Resources 
urged the former Premier to buy 100% of Ontario Hydro’s 
uranium needs in Elliot Lake. He would be aware of all 
those things. He would be aware that he himself confirmed 
this promise in August of this year and he would be aware 
that his own party’s convention just three weeks ago con- 
firmed the commitment. 

Yet we were quite surprised that last week the Minister 
of Energy said that the Ontario government will not direct 


Hydro to pay the price that Denison Mines wants for its 
uranium and went further, to say that this company is just 
not viable in this province. My constituents are confused, 
my constituents are frustrated. Is the Premier going to hon-| 
our his commitment and buy 100% of Hydro’s needs in) 
Ontario or is he not? | 

Hon Mr Rae: I want to say directly to the member for! 
Algoma-Manitoulin, as I spoke to him last week—and |. 
have spoken to the mayor, I have spoken to the members 
of the trade unions involved, I have spoken to the leader-' 
ship of the community as much as I can and we have also) 
been talking to Ontario Hydro. The Minister of Northern 
Development and the Minister of Natural Resources are. 
scheduled to go to Elliot Lake next week to have some 
more discussions, and the member is certainly going to 4 
invited and involved in those discussions. 

I would just make one observation to the member, aid| 
that is to say that the difficulties that the Denison company) 
has now and has had for the last while really have nothing, 
to do with Hydro. They extend well beyond the boundaries) 
of this province, as he will know. They have to do with) 
developments in British Columbia; they have to do with) 
developments overseas as well. The company’s difficulties) 
are very real and very significant and are not directly re-) 
lated to the question of the Hydro contract. | 

So I would say to the member that, obviously, previous) 
Statements that have been made and objectives of policy) 
that have been made are important to us. We also have to 
take into account the realities with respect to the situation) 
at Denison. We also have to take into account the realities) 
of the costs of the contracts as we have now discovered) 
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them to be, because we have an obligation to do that. I can’ 
only tell the member that he will be very much involved as! 
we come to a solution of this issue. | 

Mr Brown: I appreciate that the Premier will keep us, 
all involved and that the Premier is concerned and that the. 
Premier is concerned with the diversification, but I would 
tell the Premier that when Algoma Steel is in trouble, he 
goes to help Algoma Steel. I would tell the Premier that we 
have grave difficulties in Elliot Lake, and what he is telling 
me is nothing new to either me or the people of Elliot! 
Lake. I would tell the Premier that we need some time in | 
Elliot Lake. We need four or five years to make sure the. 
diversification plans can come together and the people of) 
Elliot Lake will have jobs. 

They made a specific promise to the people of Elliot | 
Lake, a very specific promise, and the promise demands | 
an answer today. Is the Premier going to buy 100% of the | 
uranium in Elliot Lake, and if so, Elliot Lake lives, or if he 
is not, should we get the U-Haul trailers out now? 


Hon Mr Rae: That kind of comment really does not 
help the people of Elliot Lake. It does not help the prob- 
lem. No, it does not. It does not deal with the issue. / 

I can say to the member, when he was in government 
he may not have been aware of the Denison contract. He! 
may not have been aware of the Rio Algom contract. He 
may not have been told about that by his colleague the 
Leader of the Opposition and by others. | 


| Ican only tell him what we are doing for Elliot Lake. 
\e are taking the same approach that we have taken with 
| goma, and that is to say that we are going to sit down 
th everyone. There has already been an announcement 
¢ $15 million for the community of Elliot Lake an- 
gunced this Christmas, and I can Say to the member for 
{goma- -Manitoulin that we are going to be doing every- 
!ng possible to see that the community has a strong and 
versified future. That is precisely the direction which this 
vernment wants to take, but I can say to the honourable 
/smber that it would be absurd of us to take action with- 
i the kind of consultation which needs to take place with 
i7dro and with the community and with everyone, which 
precisely what we are going to be doing. 


| CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr J. Wilson: My question is to the Minister of Tour- 
n and Recreation. The minister and all members of this 

Iuse should be aware that tourism is Ontario’s third larg- 
_ industry and Ontario’s largest private sector employer, 
iploying some 16% of the Ontario workforce. The min- 

) pr should also be aware that Ontario’s tourism industry 
in crisis. Ontario has lost between $360 million and 
80 million over the past year in retail sales due to cross- 

trder shopping and visits to this province by American 

firists have substantially declined. Would the minister 
g-ase tell this House what specific action he has taken to 
adress these problems? 

’ Hon Mr North: On the issue that the member speaks 
we have talked at length to a number of different tour- 
n groups and we have asked them their thoughts and we 
ive been trying to gain some simple knowledge as to 
iether or not they feel that there are things we can do 
it are viable. Some of the things they have asked us to 

d is they have asked us to bring a working committee 

tizether that would help them to give presentations to the 

Fir Tax Commission or other groups which government 

f:ls it is going to develop, and that will give them, they 

\; 1, the opportunity they need to address this problem in a 
y that is beneficial to them. 


| Mr J. Wilson: It is fine to keep going around the 


vince making tourism industry groups feel good, taking 
hlicopters and making announcements in northern On- 
E but what the industry needs now is action. 
| The minister will know that several months ago the 
fileral government introduced a $4-million marketing ini- 
itive strictly for southern Ontario, and it is the first time 
the federal government’s history that it has earmarked 
ney specifically for a region. It has also over the last 
jar doubled its marketing budget and its commitment to 
tl; industry. 
_ The minister was quoted in the 9 March edition of the 
Bensvood Enterprise Bulletin saying: “I back the fed- 
el government’s new campaign. It’s a shot in the arm for 
i region. Southern Ontario has been hit hard by the de- 
ening auto industry. I’ve been on the phone to the federal 
nister anticipating a discussion meeting with his office.” 
_I suggest that the exact opposite is true. In fact, I have 
. discussions with the federal minister where he tells me 
t it some two months ago he tried to get a meeting with 
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the minister and he has not returned his phone calls. He 
has not co-operated with the federal government in order 
to address the problems of the tourism industry. It is a 
three-way street. It is federal, provincial and private sector. 
When is the minister going to get off his butt, phone the 
federal government and co-operate with its new initiative? 


1450 


Hon Mr North: I would like to address the member’s 
concerns. First of all, I would like to say that we have been 
in contact with the federal minister’s office. Members of 
our office have been in contact. We are very interested in 
initiatives that the federal government brings forth. We 
have actually spoken to cabinet and caucus about these 
issues and we would like to entertain any other offers that 
he wishes to make. 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr Drainville: I would like to address a question to 
the Minister of Mines, if I might. As the minister obvi- 
ously knows, there has been a significant slowdown in 
mineral exploration in the northland. We also know that 
numerous companies have been closing their mineral ex- 
ploration offices, that there have been cutbacks in the num- 
ber of personnel they have. In 1990 it is estimated that 
$200 million will have been used for mineral exploration, 
which is 15% down from 1989 and 40% down from 1988. 
I would ask the minister, in light of these very difficult 
Statistics and the very difficult time that the people in the 
north are having in the mining industry, what the minister 
and his ministry will be doing. 


[Applause] 


Hon Mr Pouliot: Quelle modération. You are right, 
Mr Speaker, I will not refer the question. In fact, it is the 
most interesting and insightful question because it deals 
with the 40% of note. 

We are talking about 60 operating mines, no less, 
80,000 to 85,000 direct and indirect jobs, putting $170 
million, by virtue of a production surpassing $7 billion, in 
the pockets of the Treasurer of Ontario to afford social 
programs such as health, the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, education services. 

But wait. The money is coming back. Through the 
prospectors’ assistance program, what we are doing is we 
are putting money in the pockets of prospectors before 
they even have a chance to put rocks in the box. We are 
also supplementing, for people who have been given a 
chance to dream, the mineral incentive program. It is being 
augmented to the tune of $2 million to give a further 
chance to get closer to the day where production will be 
achieved. We are on the verge of concluding an agreement 
with the federal government that will produce an entitle- 
ment of some $30 million in a collective spirit. 

Alas, not all is well in mining, for it was these people 
at the federal level who pulled the rug with the flow- 
through share system. We are doing all we can in Ontario. 


The Speaker: I hesitate to ask if the member would 
like a supplementary. No? Thank you. 
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WAGE PROTECTION 


Mr Offer: My question is for the Minister of Inaction. 
I notice that I think all of them opened up their briefing 
books, but I will place it to the Minister of Labour. 

The minister will remember, as we do, the announce- 
ment that he and the Premier made in the aftermath of the 
Massey-Verity sellout of plans for a wage protection fund. 
Last week bankruptcy statistics showed that, with the re- 
cession, Ontario is also in a deep bankruptcy crisis. All we 
have seen of this promise is the minister’s directionless 
discussion paper, which lists literally dozens of options for 
what will be covered and how it will be paid for. They 
refuse to act at a time when action is necessary. People do 
not know what to expect or when. 

Will the minister today confirm that any legislation he 
puts forward—and that is a big “if,” but if he does put 
forward any legislation—will he commit today that there 
will be an opportunity for business and labour, public con- 
sultation on that legislation? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: The member I would think 
knows that we have gone through a consultation process 
with the options that are there. The member should also 
know that when we bring in the legislation, and we will be 
taking a look at the options and presenting that legislation 
in this session of the House, at that point in time it will 
probably go out to committee and there will be a chance to 
participate in the discussions on that bill. 


Mr Offer: The minister will then be aware, by his 
own admission, that the very earliest time for getting a 
wage protection fund in place will either be late fall or 
early winter of this year. That is the very earliest time, as 
the minister has now committed to public consultation 
after the tabling of this legislation. The Premier told work- 
ers in October to start lining up for their cheques. Thou- 
sands of workers have taken his advice. They have stood 
in line this past fall, this winter and, by his own admission, 
will have to continue to stand in line spring, fall and winter 
of this coming year. 

Bankruptcies in this province have shot through the 
roof, and the minister has raised the roof even higher with 


expectations that he will keep his promise. Thousands of 


workers are now asking the question, when will the minis- 
ter be bringing forward this legislation, and will he be 
bringing forward this legislation? 

Hon Mr Mackenzie: | think the member was not lis- 
tening or he would have heard me say that he will see the 
legislation in this session of Parliament. We would like to 
see it through— 


Mr Offer: You said that last session also. 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: No, we did not say last session. 
We would like to see it through before the House adjourns 
in June. We will make that effort. If I heard correctly from 
the member’s leader, maybe we will be able to get it 
through the House by June, but he will see the legislation 
very shortly and we will see how fast we can work it 
through the House. That will depend to some extent on the 
members opposite. 


INMATES’ ACTIVITIES | 
Mr Carr: In the absence of the Minister of Correc- 
tional Services, I will address this to the Premier, if he 
could wait a quick moment. On the front page of the To- 
ronto Star today there is a headline about eight convicted 
criminals who were sentenced to perform community 
work actually played volleyball during that period of time, 
Neither their agency, whose job it was to find the men) 
work, nor the probation office knew the men were playing. 
volleyball every Monday for three hours. Ad hoc volley- | 
ball games are breaking out across the province. | 
My question to the Premier is this: Will he instruct te 
Minister of Correctional Services, if the Premier does not 
believe this is appropriate, to review the procedures to 
eliminate this type of practice? 


Hon Mr Rae: Mr Speaker, I am sure you will appreci- 
ate that the minister is very much in charge of this and | 
will refer the question to him. I obviously will bring it to 
his attention when I see him some time this week. I am not 
sure when he will be back. Obviously it is something of! 
which he will want to be aware. 

| 


Mr Carr: I will then ask a supplementary to the Pre- 
mier that hopefully he can answer. It is now spring in 
Ontario. There are a lot of things that need to be done in 
this province. There are river banks that could be cleaned 
up, there are trees that could be planted, hospitals and 
seniors’ homes that need assistance, not to mention some 
border crossings that are looking for someone to direct 
traffic on Sundays. Will the Premier instruct, under the 
circumstances, the Minister of Correctional Services to 
have the people deal with some substantial issues and not 
spend time serving volleyballs? | 

The question comes to the fact that we have in this 
province a situation where people, when there are actual 
jobs that could be done by some of these people serving 
sentences, are in fact playing recreation. Will the Premier 
give us the commitment today that he will make sure they 
get off the court and get out there and do something con- 
structive with their time? | 


Hon Mr Rae: As I said in my answer to the first 
question, I think the fairest way to respond is simply to say 
that I will raise it with the minister. 


1500 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr Cooper: My question is for the Minister of Indus- 
try, Trade and Technology. The government of Canada has! 
decided to participate in the proposed North American free 
trade negotiations. The federal Minister for International 
Trade, the Honourable John Crosbie, is firmly behind these 
negotiations and feels they will produce a positive result 
for Canada. 

I come from an area in Ontario which up until two 
years ago had the lowest unemployment rate in all of Can- 
ada. Many of the unemployed workers, especially in the 
automotive sector, feel their job loss is a direct result of the 
Canada-US free trade deal. 

Would my colleague please tell the Legislature how 
Ontario views these negotiations and what Ontario will be 


_ 
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(ing in support of Ontario constituents when these nego- 
{ tions commence? 


| Hon Mr Pilkey: Yes. Thank you very much, Mr 
reaker. 


Mr Mahoney: You’re looking well rested. 


Hon Mr Pilkey: I thank the member for Mississauga 
est. 

The federal government has led Canada into yet an- 
(ner round of free trade and it is a direction which Ontario 
ces not support. There are several reasons for this posi- 
m in terms of trade and the likely economic gains for 
Atario are minimal at best. We view the trilateral negotia- 
ms as an extension of the Canada-US free trade agree- 
font, and that agreement has not worked for the people of 
S$ province. 


Quite frankly, we do not see how this trade agreement 
yth Mexico can be other than an exacerbation of what has 
eady been an unfortunate circumstance for the workers 
d many companies of this province. We feel and have 
neerns that these negotiations could lead to even further 
éncessions which would translate into increased adjust- 
tents for Canadians. To support these negotiations would 
to imply that the federal government’s performance to 
te in helping workers adjust to these layoffs and job 
sses has been okay, and that too has not been all right 
th this government nor is it likely to be. We are in fact not 
all satisfied with the results of that free trade agreement. 
However, I want to indicate to the House that the gov- 
iment is not opposed to multilateral trade and quite 
finkly supports GATT initiatives and the kind of trade 
J eralization which all of us have enjoyed in the past and 
ipe to foster into the future. 


Mr Turnbull: What are you going to do about it? 


Mr Stockwell: Rip it up, just like you were going to 
¢ with the GST. 


| Hon Mr Pilkey: I can understand that the opposition 
ces not want to hear particularly from this side— 


The Speaker: Would the member take his seat, please. 

duld you stop the clock, table. Would you restore 30 sec- 
cds to that, please. That is the time that I had stopped. It 
wuld be helpful if we try to have succinct answers to 
cestions that are posed. Do we have a supplementary? 


i Mr Cooper: I understand that the President of Mex- 
i), as well as the leader of the Opposition in Mexico, will 
paying a visit to Ontario early in April. Given the On- 
10 government’ s obvious opposition to the proposed tri- 
eral negotiations, would the minister tell the Legislature 
he intends to raise Ontario’s concerns with these two 
sitors? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: In light of the Speaker’s very sage 
ection, yes, the Premier and I will be doing exactly that. 


/ CLOSING OF CAMPGROUNDS 


Mr Cleary: My question is for the Minister of Tour- 
in and Recreation. Can the minister clarify for this House 
iether or not he supports the St Lawrence Parks 
mmission’s call for business partners in order that the 


: 


— 


five parks closed in February 1990 be opened and operated 
in a financially viable manner? 


Hon Mr North: I appreciate the question from the 
member. Presently we are working together with the com- 
mission on some joint ventures, and one of the things that 
we are interested in is looking at ways that we can keep 
these parks open. We are very disappointed at the aspect 
that the parks have been closed. They were not closed, as 
members will understand, by our government, but we are 
doing everything that we can at this point, working with 
the commission, to look at the options that are available, 
and hopefully we will have something in the very near 
future. I thank the member for the question. 


Mr Cleary: Can the minister guarantee for this House 


and for the people of eastern Ontario that the parks will be 
open this summer? 


Hon Mr North: I will try to be as polite as I can about 
this. We are not the people who closed the parks. I am sure 
the member will understand and know who closed the 
parks. 


Mr Bradley: But you’re the government now. You 
have got the limo. You have got to give the answer. 

Mr Runciman: This is a pretty big flip-flop. 

Hon Mr North: You will understand, Mr Speaker, 


that they closed the parks; that was then. We will try to 
open the parks; this is now. 


The Speaker: 
Mississauga South. 


New question, the member for 


Interjections. 


The Speaker: The member for Mississauga South 
was recognized before time had expired on the clock. I 
will allow her the opportunity to place a question and for a 
response. 


ONTARIO FILM INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Mrs Marland: My question is to the Minister of Cul- 
ture and Communications and it concerns the Ontario film 
investment program, which he and I both know expires on 
31 March unless this government renews the funding. 

The minister also knows that the $15 million spent by 
the government on the program in the fiscal 1990-91 year 
generated $120 million worth of film production. In other 
words, the program creates jobs and stimulates the eco- 
nomic activity. He also knows that without an incentive 
program such as the Ontario film investment program, On- 
tario cannot compete with other jurisdictions like Quebec, 
which offers generous tax write-offs to investors in film 
production. 

It is a very serious economic and cultural decision that 
this government should have made before this deadline 
expires, and we simply ask the minister today, will this 
government make a commitment to renew the Ontario film 
investment program in order to ensure that Canadian films 
continue to be made in Ontario and the revenue and jobs 
are generated that are so much needed? 


Hon Mr Marchese: I am very well aware of the bene- 
fits of the film industry, in Ontario in particular. In fact, it 
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generates $220 million worth of investment, so it is not a 
matter that we are not aware of. 

We have met with all of the different industry people 
who have told us about the needs and the benefits to this 
government. I recognize those benefits. I also recognize 
that this film investment program was sunsetted for two 
years and we are now having to deal with this in terms of 
renewal. I can assure the member that we are looking at it 
with respect to all of the needs of the people of Ontario. I 
hope to be able to have an announcement very soon. 


PETITIONS 


ABORTION 


Mr Hansen: I present this petition on behalf of 214 
residents of Lincoln. The petitioners humbly pray and call 
upon the Legislative Assembly of Ontario to strongly urge 
the Legislative Assembly to enact laws which would pro- 
tect the rights of the unborn child and to withdraw its 
decision to fund abortion clinics in Ontario. 


VEHICLE LICENSING OFFICE 


Mr Villeneuve: “To the Honourable the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly of Ontario” —this 
is a petition signed by 356 people petitioning the govern- 
ment and the Ministry of Transportation to keep the li- 
cence-issuing office open, office number 440, 2nd Street 
West, in Cornwall, Ontario, and I agree with them. 


1510 
INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


LOI DE 1991 MODIFIANT LA LOI SUR LA 
PROTECTION DE L7ENVIRONNEMENT 


Mr Chiarelli moved first reading of Bill 41, An Act to 
amend the Environmental Protection Act. 


M. Chiarelli propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 41, Loi modifiant la Loi sur la protection de l’environ- 
nement. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


Mr Chiarelli: The bill would amend the Environmen- 
tal Protection Act by giving municipalities and, in territory 
without municipal organization, local service boards, the 
authority to make bylaws prohibiting the depositing of 
waste from outside the municipality or board at sites 
within the municipality or board area. The bylaws could 
prohibit this either absolutely or unless certain conditions 
set out in the bylaw were met. 

The bylaws would be effective even in the case of a 
waste disposal site in respect of which the owner or opera- 
tor had previously obtained an approval from the director 
under the Environmental Protection Act. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY | 


INTERIM REPORT, SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ONTARIO IN CONFEDERATION 

RAPPORT PROVISOIRE DU COMITE SPECIAL SUR LE | 

ROLE DE LONTARIO AU SEIN DE LA CONFEDERATION | 


Resuming consideration of the interim report of the 
select committee on Ontario in Confederation. 


Suite de l’examen du rapport provisoire du comité spé- 
cial sur le rdle de l’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 


Hon Miss Martel: There has been an agreement! 
among the three parties to divide the time evenly. 


Hon Mr Hampton: I am honoured to have this op- 
portunity to address the Legislature on the future of Can-| 
ada. It is indeed a privilege, as Attorney General, to! 
participate in discussions which allow us to define the di-| 
rection of future constitutional debates. 

The report of the select committee on Ontario in Con-' 
federation provides us with the framework of issues that 
need to be addressed as we talk about the future of Can-) 
ada. I would like to commend the committee on the fine! 
work it has done to this point. I know that their future 
work will contribute significantly in defining Ontario’s 
role in helping to build a new Canada. 

The constitution of any country cannot remain static. 
This is especially true in a country like Canada, where) 
differences are encouraged, indeed celebrated. A constitu-| 
tion must reflect the changes that occur as a country) 
evolves and as international influences are brought to bear, 
upon our lives. The status quo is no longer acceptable. The. 
events of the last year clearly pointed out that changes’ 
must be made. | 

A united Canada by necessity must include the first 
nations and Quebec. This is the cornerstone upon which all, 
discussions must be rooted. We must be committed to, 
working towards making the fundamental structural) 
changes necessary to keep Quebec in Canada and accord) 
the first nations their legitimate position in this country. 

With this debate, Canada has the opportunity to builda, 
new Canada that is based upon what we share in common, 
and at the same time recognizes the unique perspectives: 
that exist in this country. We have an opportunity to have 
our constitutional laws, conventions and practices reflect 
our goals for social and economic justice. | 

Canadians have a lot in common. No matter where we 
live, whether it is a large urban centre like Toronto or a, 
small northern community such as the one I come from, 
we all deserve a certain quality of life and believe that 
standards should be shared by all. This quality of life in- 
cludes things like food on the table, shelter, security, 
friendship, dignity and accessible and affordable health 
care. These form the basis for the common values that 
bring us together and define our identity. 

The Charter of Rights and Freedoms adopted in 1982) 
is one expression of our shared values. However, it is im- 
portant to recognize that respect for fundamental rights did; 
not begin in 1982. Prior to 1982 many provinces, including) 
Ontario, had passed human rights codes and, of course, the: 
federal government had enacted the Canadian Bill of 
Rights. The charter succeeded in securing for the people of 
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le country rights which could not be legislated away by 
ay government of the day. 

_ Let us not underestimate how important Canadians 
‘ew those rights. Without question, Canadians have a real 
“nse of the significance the charter plays in their day-to- 
ay lives. I believe it is important to continue to pursue not 
‘st constitutional means of securing our fundamental 
zhts but also through expanding protection through legis- 
tive initiatives such as the human rights codes and pay 
yjuity. The notion must be reflected through changes made 
_ the institutions that govern our lives. 

| The committee emphasized the importance of involv- 
‘g women in any process of change, as well as the impor- 
“nce of affirming gender equality as a fundamental value 
jiared by Canadians. The equality of women is fundamen- 
1 to their continued meaningful participation in society 
id is recognized in section 15 and section 28 of the char- 
tc. With 52% of the population in Canada being women, it 
_ simply unacceptable to consider constitutional negotia- 
ons without full and complete representation of women 
yom all backgrounds at every level of future discussions. 
‘his alone is sufficient reason to oppose constitutional 
ynendments drafted solely by male first ministers. Women 
“ust be at the table. 


_ Jaimerais prendre quelques minutes pour parler de 
\rtaines des différences que nous célébrons en tant que 
janadiens. Dans son rapport, la commission d’enquéte af- 
‘me |’importance de la protection des langues des mino- 
és. ’appuie |’affirmation de ces droits importants. Ici en 
‘ntario la Loi sur les services en francais garantit certains 
voits et services aux citoyens francophones. Nous devons 
\ntinuer a batir sur cette importante initiative. 
_ The committee points to the important contributions 
‘ade to the development of this country by individuals of 
jher cultural and racial heritages than aboriginal, English 
id French peoples. The importance of Canada’s multi- 
jltural heritage has been recognized in the charter, which 
jakes clear that it is to be interpreted in a manner consis- 
‘nt with the preservation and enhancement of the multi- 
uitural heritage of Canadians. These guarantees are 
‘aportant and need to be affirmed. 


| The committee also, through a number of presentations 
|, disabled individuals, was able to obtain a better under- 
janding of the barriers they face to full participation in 
yciety. Although the charter specifically guarantees that 
‘dividuals with disabilities be treated equally, there are 
jructural, institutional and attitudinal changes that must be 
ade i in order to secure full participation in our society. I 
lly support the committee’s initiative to continue to ex- 
ore these issues. 


20 


As we build a new Canada, respect for and affirmation 
i both individual and collective rights will continue to be 
central shared value. Collective rights and individual 

-ghts are not mutually exclusive. It is important that we 

-flect upon and recognize that there must be both a bal- 
“ace between competing rights and a balance of individual 
-ghts in the interest of the broader community as ex- 
essed through democratic institutions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


I would like to discuss another important issue. No 
debate can take place without the active participation of 
the first nations and the consideration of their legitimate 
position in this country. I am pleased to see that the matter 
of justice for Canada’s aboriginal peoples was one on 
which there was the widest consensus before the commit- 
tee. Aboriginal peoples had functioning societies for thou- 
sands of years before we Europeans arrived, with their 
own social and justice codes that worked well for them. 
We recognize that aboriginal people have the inherent right 
to self-government based on their occupation of the land 
prior to the arrival of Europeans. 

Within days of becoming government, the Premier for- 
mally recognized the inherent right of aboriginal peoples 
to self-government. Self-government is more than a land 
claim agreement. It is more than a piece of paper. Self- 
government means community control over all aspects of 
everyday life, including not only those decisions that ad- 
dress physical needs but also those decisions that embrace 
the spiritual needs of a people. 

Governments have for too long adopted a paternalistic 
approach towards aboriginal peoples. We who are respon- 
sible for creating geographic prisons must now ensure that 
control over the institutions and services that affect the 
lives of the people of the first nations is returned to them. 
The first nations must be at the table. I believe that future 
constitutional discussions must address the entrenchment 
of the principle of aboriginal self-government. I believe 
that aboriginal peoples must fully participate in the impor- 
tant decisions that affect them. 

We must address issues such as protection of tradi- 
tional values, quality of life, resources, language, educa- 
tion, family relations and the care of children, economic 
opportunities, land claim negotiations and the administra- 
tion of justice. After the first nations have defined their 
priorities, we must work with them to identify the re- 
sources necessary to enable them to develop their own 
solutions. Indeed, the consensus that the select committee 
heard across the province provides a strong mandate to this 
government as it pursues its agenda on self-government, 
land claims and improvement in quality of life within ab- 
original communities. I repeat, no debate can take place 
without the first nations. 

Another area I wish to address is the issue of regional 
disparity. I admit that my comments reflect in great mea- 
sure my Own experience as an individual who comes not 
from the heartland of Ontario but from the hinterland of 
Ontario and the hinterland of Canada, often referred to as 
one of those have-not regions. Where I come from, the 
public sentiment most frequently expressed is that of being 
on the outside looking in. 

I grew up watching television, listening to radio and 
reading newspapers from Winnipeg, which expressed 
western Canadian views and political grievances. I have 
great empathy with the often expressed view that too many 
important decisions in our country are made from the cen- 
tral Canada, southern Ontario and Quebec perspective, 
while the rest of Canada is asked to tag along. 

As someone from northern Ontario, I know well the 
struggles faced by people living in regions that do not 
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include Metro Toronto. Most discussions regarding region- 
alism in this country focus on five distinct geographic 
areas—the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the western prov- 
inces and the territories—but in fact the northern region of 
this country, from east to west, shares a way of life which 
is completely different from that which is experienced by 
80% of Canadians who live below the 49th parallel. A 
person who lives in a town in northern Ontario shares 
more common values with a person who lives in northern 
Quebec than with a person who lives in Toronto. 

Regional disparity is not an interprovincial issue. Resi- 
dents in northern Ontario, in this richest of provinces, suf- 
fer from chronic underemployment and reduced 
opportunities. Have-not regions are not only financially 
poorer but their economic base is more narrow and more 
fragile. As a result, there needs to be extra attention paid to 
what elsewhere might just be weathered as a downturn in 
the economy. 


Since the time of Confederation, governments in Can- 
ada have been aware of the disparities in services, rights 
and opportunities that exist between regions of the country 
and between regions within a province. Although sharing 
has long been a fundamental value to Canadians and an 
active government role in promoting equity between per- 
sons in regions has been a persistent theme of our history, 
the assistance has been ad hoc, piecemeal and often tardy. 


In 1982, we took a major step forward. All govern- 
ments agreed to enshrine in the Constitution, through sec- 
tion 36, an open-ended recognition and commitment that 
all Canadians, wherever they may live, enjoy equal eco- 
nomic opportunity and essential public services without an 
extra tax burden. Section 36 has been given little more 
than lipservice by past and present governments, and that 
is a very sad fact. One only has to look at northern Ontario 
to ascertain the devastation brought about by the loss of 
federal financial commitment to national programs and the 
special impact of constraints in economically vulnerable 
regions as we struggle through an economic slowdown. 


As the committee examines the relationship between 
constitutional and economic change, economic disparities 
must be given a full hearing. We need to determine what 
type of national structure, operating under what rules, will 
help us to meet our goals for social and economic justice. 


Let me repeat: Canadians have a lot in common. They 
have a common right to quality of life that must be ensured 
and protected through a strong central government. Our 
national institutions must be strong enough to protect our 
quality of life, yet be flexible enough to allow for the 
redefinition of particular needs and concerns that are evi- 
dent in the different regions of our country. 


We need a strong Canada. It does not and cannot exist 
in isolation. We must be assured that Canada, through in- 
stitutional means, represents and protects our interests in 
the international arena. Canada must be a strong partici- 
pant within the context of the global community as it 
evolves. It seems out of step to consider fragmenting into a 
number of isolated regions while other nations are group- 
ing together to form strong and protective alliances. At the 
same time, we have to consider the type of changes neces- 


sary to ensure that regional differences and concerns ar 
represented in our federal institutions. 

As we debate again what it means to be a Canadian, we 
must ensure that we identify the economic, cultural anc 
social values essential to us as Canadians. As I read th 
report of the committee, I saw time and time again th 
awareness of the people of Ontario of the complexity 0} 
the debate. The majority of people in Ontario care deeply 
about Canada remaining whole. They understand the im! 
portance of affording the first nations their legitimate place 
in Canada, accommodating Quebec’s special needs an¢ 
maintaining a vital and productive economy in the face o 
American economic power. Many contributors, especially 
from northern Ontario, expressed the need for our consti 
tutional discussions and reforms to address the worsening 
plight of the have-not regions of Canada. The message is 
clear: Any constitutional reform package must address thr 
current manifestations of the dominating themes o 
Canada’s history. | 
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I believe that to a great extent we find ourselves ii 
political and constitutional difficulties now because toc 
many of our political leaders over the past 25 years havi 
either not understood or too frequently ignored the deptl 
and breadth of our constitutional fabric. Consider, for ex 
ample, the alienated message that is inherent for agricul 
turally based western Canada when a Prime Ministe 
elected from the heartland of Canada tells western farmer 
that he has no responsibility to help sell their wheat in th 
midst of a severe 1970s agricultural recession. Conside 
also the tears in our constitutional fabric that resulted whei 
the federal government of the day in 1980 insisted that i 
had the right and power to unilaterally amend our Consti 
tution without regard to the opposition or aspirations ) 
dissenting provinces, the first nations or our minority com 
munities; or again, the implementation of a Canada-US 
trade agreement on the basis of a narrow economic agend 
while trying to ignore the impact on some of our mos 
symbolic national institutions. This cuts to the heart of ou 
sense of what it means to be a Canadian in the shadow 0 
American economic power and political ambition. 

I believe, likewise, that there is much that we can leari 
and must learn from the failure of the Meech Lake accord 
We must appreciate that the process surrounding the 198° 
amendments to our Constitution and the Constitution Ac 
of 1982 itself substantially altered the constitutional re 
form process for the future. Canadians who had never bee: 
heard from before, or whose voices were easily ignored i 
the past, became passionately involved in our constitu 
tional process. Women, aboriginal people, multiculture 
groups, language minorities and people with disabilitie 
entered the 1981-82 debate and spoke with a strong collec 
tive voice. Their place in Canada could not be ignored. 

After people fought long and hard from 1980 to 198° 
for important constitutional changes, it was a critical erro” 
to believe that they could be excluded from the Meec 
Lake discussions. The public reaction to the closed-dooi 
backroom boys approach was negative and became over 
whelmingly so when attempts at public participation in th 
Meech Lake process were rebuffed. 


| 
| I believe the public’s opposition to the Meech Lake 
osed-door approach has been well documented by the 
'ymmittee. The committee report states: 
_ “The need of the people of Ontario both to participate 
constitutional discussions and to be kept informed of 
eir progress was raised time and again. Closed-door 
eetings of first ministers were strongly criticized There 
in be little doubt that the Meech Lake process left people 
ith a profound sense of disenfranchisement.” 
_ I believe that the committee is absolutely correct in its 
ew that in its next stage it must find innovative ways that 
asure effective public participation in the whole of the 
Be stutional reform process. Failure on the part of On- 
rio or other provinces to find creative ways to ensure 
eaningful and effective public participation in ongoing 
ynstitutional reform discussions is bound to lead to the 
ime public backlash that surrounded the Meech Lake ac- 
ord and ultimately led to its defeat. 

_ The committee report on page 26 states: 

_ “Many witnesses commented on Ontario’s role in ne- 
dtiating and creating a new constitutional arrangement. It 
‘as argued that Ontario should play a leadership role in 

»nstitutional negotiations both because of its historically 

ose relationship with, and proximity to, Quebec, as well 

sits size and economic strength within the Canadian Con- 
deration.” 

The committee’s position, as stated, is: “We agree with 

ose witnesses who argued that Ontario should pro- 

ote...native and language issues; cultural diversity; and 
ee trade.” 

_ I want to argue that Ontario, because of our history and 

2ographic location, has a unique and perhaps even a criti- 

il role to play in the ongoing constitutional reform dis- 

issions. I believe there is much that English-speaking 

anada needs to say to Quebec. We need to point out to 
uebec that the failure of the Meech Lake accord was not 
tended as a rejection of Quebec and should not be re- 
arded as such by Quebec. This is a very difficult task— 
yme would say it is an impossible task—but someone 
ust attempt to do it, and Ontario may be in the best 

)sition to make the statement. 

For a number of reasons there is a great deal of misun- 

2rstanding across our country as to the meaning of the 

bastitutional processes and events that have occurred in 
anada over the past decade. Ontario must attempt to lead 
ie discussion on the different interpretations that exist 
tross Canada about those constitutional processes and 
ents. While it may not be possible to achieve agreement 

i what has happened in the decade of the 1980s, it may be 

dssible to at least achieve some common understanding. 

As Attorney General, I look forward to the process that 
s ahead with a sense of excitement and not a little trepi- 
tion: excitement because of the potential to build a new 
anada which reflects the shared values of 25 million Ca- 
dians; trepidation because so much is at stake: the very 
ture of Canada. I am honoured to play a role in this 
deavour, and I thank you, Mr Speaker, for the opportu- 
ty to make these preliminary observations today. 


Mr Sorbara: It is a pleasure for me to join in this 
2bate, particularly following the Attorney General. I want 
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to say to him that I listened carefully to his remarks and I 
want to congratulate him for what he has had to say today 
on the issue of Canada’s Constitution. It appears that he 
worked on remarks that were appropriate to the occasion, 
and I am reminded that the Premier has said on many 
occasions, and other premiers before him, that this issue 
really is not a partisan issue; it is one that we all join in 
together, trying to find, in this case, solutions that are ap- 
propriate for not only our province but this great nation. 

I want to begin by congratulating the members of the 
select committee on Ontario in Confederation, and in 
doing so, to say a specific word of congratulations to the 
member for Dovercourt, who as a new member of the 
assembly took on a very challenging responsibility as he 
chaired that committee. The other members of the commit- 
tee, each of the members of the committee worked dili- 
gently, I am told, from very early in the morning until very 
late at night, for days and days and days, and travelled ona 
schedule that I think no other committee in the history of 
this Legislature has matched. 

I want to say a specific word about the contributions of 
our own members of that committee, that is, the member 
for York North, the member for Ottawa-Rideau and the 
member for Mississauga North. As it turns out, given that 
we have just come out of an election some six months ago, 
those members, along with the member for Parry Sound, 
really represented on the committee the voice and the ears 
of experience. I think what they did, besides listening dili- 
gently and questioning thoroughly the witnesses who came 
before that committee, is they shared their own experience 
as to the conduct of select committees and therefore, | 
think, helped the new members of the committee, those 
from the New Democratic Party and from the third party 
as well. 
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J just should say in that regard that the first report of 
the select committee will add significantly to the debate 
that is now going on in Canada on the question of the 
future of the Canadian Constitution and amendments that 
are to be made thereto. I do, however, look forward to the 
committee’s second report—I presume that that will be its 
final report. I say that because this first report, as thorough 
as it is, sets down some basic principles that the committee 
thinks must be taken into consideration as we continue to 
examine this question. We will look forward down the 
road to the comments that the committee will have after its 
next round of work and the investigations that it will be 
making in conjunction with that next round of work. 

I must say that in order for the committee to do that 
work effectively, there will come a time—I would suggest 
to the Chairman of the committee and to the members of 
this House—very, very soon when this committee, the 
members of this House and the people of this province will 
have to hear from the Premier of the province of Ontario 
and have to hear from the government of the province of 
Ontario what their views are in respect of constitutional 
change. I do not think that issue and the question of where 
the Premier is coming from can come any too soon. 

There is a long history in this province, a history 
summed up as eloquently as it could ever be done by my 
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colleague the member for Brant-Haldimand in a speech 
about a month ago to members of our own party— 


Mr Nixon: A great speech. 


Mr Sorbara: It was a great speech, indeed, I say to 
my leader. But in that speech the member for Brant- 
Haldimand made it perfectly clear that there is a powerful 
historical tradition in the province of Ontario of premiers 
of this province taking a strong leadership role whenever 
this country has been confronted with constitutional issues. 


In recent memory, David Peterson fought very strongly 
right across Canada to try to ensure that the Meech Lake 
accord was passed. He was one of the key players in the 
negotiation of that accord and one of the key players in the 
attempt to have the Meech Lake accord passed. As my 
leader said a month ago in that speech, he paid the political 
consequences for taking that leadership role. 


If you go back a few years before that, Premier John 
Robarts and the establishment of the Confederation of To- 
morrow Conference really set the agenda for almost 20 
years and, I think, took the steps that led directly to the 
repatriation of the Constitution in 1982 under the leader- 
ship of Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 


So the committee and the province await word from 
the Premier of Ontario as to where he stands and what he 
thinks needs to be done in order to get us beyond the 
current constitutional impasse that seems to be impeding 
progress in Canada. This issue cannot be underestimated, 
because until we hear from the Premier, all of the rest of 
the work that is going on in Canada is going to have to 
await final resolution. 


The work of the Bélanger-Campeau commission is 
about to be presented in the province of Quebec. We know 
very well where Jacques Parizeau stands on the Canadian 
Constitution and we know well where Premier Bourassa 
stands on the Constitution. 


Premier Frank McKenna has spoken out strongly about 
his views as to where we should be going. Premier Clyde 
Wells of the province of Newfoundland has made his 
views very clear. He has called on a number of occasions 
for the creation of a constituents’ assembly in which we 
could vest the authority for leading us, guiding us, through 
the constitutional dilemma that we face right now. Other 
premiers, certainly, throughout western Canada have made 
their views clear. The Premier of Alberta has been eloquent 
in his call for and defence of a reconstituted Senate, the 
so-called triple E Senate. 


Indeed, the Premier of the province when he was in 
opposition spoke eloquently and passionately and in great 
detail and with great intelligence as to where he thought 
Ontario should be going. I remember the standing ovation 
that he received in this very House when he explained to 
the members of this House and to the province generally 
why his party was supporting the passage of the Meech 
Lake accord. He received a standing ovation. It was a 
passionate speech. It was a brilliant speech and it was 
delivered with an understanding of the constitutional is- 
sues that this country faces of a level that few of us can 
ever hope to reach for. 
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The results and the realities of 6 September 1990 are |! 


that the Premier, who was at that time the Leader of the | 
Opposition, has now assumed a different responsibility, | 
and we anxiously await the direction that he can provide | 
for the province of Ontario in resolving our constitutional | 


dilemma. | 
While awaiting his direction, there are just two or three _ 


things that I would like to say at this point in time in the |, 


debate. Now that the committee has reported to the House, | 


members of the House have an opportunity to make some | 


few comments, and that is what I propose to do today in 
the brief time available to me. 


I think there are two issues that we should remind our- | 
selves of as we move towards a more thorough discussion 
in the House. Two myths in this debate desperately need to be - 
corrected before we can make any real progress, I believe. 

The first issue is that, in repatriating the Constitution 
and bringing to the Constitution a Charter of Rights in - 
1982, the rest of Canada did not reject the province of | 
Quebec. In fact, as so eloquently described by the Right | 
Honourable Pierre Trudeau just a few days ago across the 


street at Convocation Hall, when he delivered, I think, an_. 


eloquent examination of the so-called patriation case that 
the Supreme Court heard in 1981, there was absolutely no | 
rejection of the province of Quebec as the patriation pro- 
cess went from consideration in the House of Commons to | 
legislatures to the Supreme Court of Canada and, finally, | 
to Her Majesty the Queen for ratification. | 

In fact, Mr Trudeau in his speech reminded us that | 
when the House of Commons voted for repatriation of the 
Constitution and the inclusion in it of a Charter of Rights, 


some 71 of the 74 members of the House of Commons | 


from the Province of Quebec supported the address to Her 
Majesty for repatriation of the Constitution. Indeed, some 
35 members of the Legislature of the province of Quebec 
voted in favour of repatriation as well, and as he pointed 
out, that represented on a weighted average 65% of all of 
the representatives from the province of Quebec, both fed- 
eral and provincial, who expressed their support for repa- 
triation of the Constitution. 


Above and beyond that, as he pointed out—I am just | 
repeating here—public opinion polls taken at that time, in | 
1982 in the province of Quebec, suggested that there was — 


overwhelming support for bringing the Canadian Constitu- 


tion to Canada, finally, after some 59 years of trying. That © 


exercise was broadly and generally and strongly supported 


by the people of Quebec, so that in 1984, when the govern- 
ment changed in Ottawa and the new Prime Minister, 
Brian Mulroney, started to suggest that an historic wrong © 


had been done to the people of Quebec by repatriation, it — 


was really the now Prime Minister of Canada that was 
foisting some deceit on the Canadian people. That, I think, 
is at the heart of the problems that we confront today. 


The second myth that I think needs to be corrected as 
we carry on with this debate is the myth that goes as 
follows, that the failure of the Meech Lake accord was — 


somehow a rejection by the people of Canada outside of 
the province of Quebec of the interests and the needs of 
the people of Quebec in that constitutional exercise. 
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If we have a look at what happened during the Meech 
_ Lake debate, it is clear, at least in my understanding of it, 
that there was no rejection of the aspirations of the people 


of Quebec in the failure of Meech Lake. Indeed, this as- 
sembly and every other assembly in Canada but for the 
assembly of the province of Manitoba passed Meech Lake. 
Yes, in Newfoundland, under the leadership of Clyde 
Wells, that assent to the Meech Lake accord was re- 
scinded. But even Clyde Wells was prepared finally, after 
the famous Langevin meeting, to accept the Meech Lake 
accord in the interest of all of Canada. 

There was really only one legislator, in the province of 
Manitoba, who, in powerful, eloquent and passionate par- 
liamentary style, brought about, I suggest, the demise of 
the Meech Lake accord. We have to accept that for better 
or for worse. I think that Elijah Harper, in doing what he 
did, was making a powerful statement about the status of 
aboriginal peoples in Canada, and we accept that. The At- 

_torney General himself, who, I regret, has not been able to 
stay for the rest of this debate, made the point about—I 
wrote down his remarks. He said there shall be no further 
debate without the participation of Canada’s first nations, 
and I agree with that. 

Elijah Harper took the opportunity to make a point, but 
he made a point within the context that every other Legis- 
lature was prepared to pass, in the case of Manitoba, or 
had passed the Meech Lake accord and had adopted it as a 
resolution of each of the assemblies in Canada. 

It was a very difficult debate. Those of us who were 

here at that time remember what a struggle it was, not 
because of what was sought by the people of Quebec—le- 
_gitimate aspirations, I believe, each one of them—but be- 
cause in trying to respond to those aspirations, as every 
parliamentarian in Canada attempted to do and every prov- 
ince in Canada attempted to do and I think every individ- 
ual in Canada attempted to do, there was increasing 
concern that it was inappropriate to have a so-called Que- 
bec round. I think I can understand that. I think if one 
thinks about the history of our aboriginal peoples, one can 
understand why it was such an affront to think about hav- 
‘ing a so-called Quebec round. 
__ If one thinks about the historic yearnings of other re- 
‘gions of Canada, including the western provinces and Brit- 
‘ish Columbia, for significant and substantive constitutional 
reform, one can understand why some areas of Canada and 
‘some legislators in Canada and some parliamentarians felt 
that it was inappropriate to have a so-called Quebec round. 
If we return to the first myth that I talk about, which is 


First of all, I think that the government of Ontario, this 
assembly and the people of Ontario have to continue to 
exercise the role that they have historically exercised in 
Canada on these matters; that is to say, our interests have 
to go beyond our borders. If the government of Ontario 
takes a new approach, and that is to say an approach that 
puts the interests of Ontario first, we are in grave danger of 
having this debate deteriorate to an extremely acrimonious 
one. 

Historically Ontario has articulated the interest that it 
has in Confederation and made that a part of the agenda, 
but has gone well beyond that to try to understand and 
explain beyond its borders the importance of a strong fab- 
ric for Confederation from sea to sea to sea. I plead with 
the Premier, as he reflects on the way in which he will 
articulate sooner or later Ontario’s position, to remember 
that historic role, that the interests of Ontario do not stop at 
the borders of Ontario but spread right across this nation. 

The second point I want to suggest to this House is that 
we ought not to fear a significant reform of the allocation 
of powers within Canada. That is to say that I do not 
believe that there is anything particularly sacred in section 
91 and section 92 of the British North America Act. The 
division of powers such as they are, such as they were 
established in 1867 and modified through a variety of 
amendments over the past 124 years, has served us moder- 
ately well, but they are not sacred. There is nothing, I 
think, sacred in suggesting that property and civil rights 
must remain a so-called matter of exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction. 

For example, we regulate the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission exclusively in the province of Ontario now. I do 
not think it would be sacrilegious to say that in re-examin- 
ing which government should do what, that we might want 
to look at allowing the federal government to regulate se- 
curities in Canada. I think we should consider doing that if 
it makes sense, given the way in which other jurisdictions 
organize themselves, to have constitutional responsibility 
for securities being vested in the federal government. I do 
not think that reforms of that significance should be con- 
sidered anathema. I use securities just as one example. 

I think that as we continue down this road, no docu- 
ment should be rejected out of hand. I heard some reac- 
tion, for example, to the the so-called Allaire report 
suggesting that it was a recipe for the end of Canada. I am 
not attracted to the Allaire report. I think it has very signif- 
icant weaknesses. I think that the powers that it takes away 
from the federal government and that the powers it wants 
to vest exclusively in the federal government would leave 


Ottawa with very few of the economic and social and cul- 
tural levers that are, in my view, necessary to ensure that 
there is a strong Canadian Confederation. 

But let’s not reject it out of hand. Let’s invite further 
discussion not only on that document but on all of the 
other documents that are being generated, including the 
Bélanger-Campeau commission report when it comes out 
in a very few days. 

The third point, the third principle that I would like to 
point to today is that in redefining ourselves as a people, 
rebuilding the foundation of this country, reconstituting 


that Quebec had been rejected in 1982—it had not been 
_ rejected in 1982—-we can understand why so many parts 
of Canada and so many of us felt that real constitutional 
_ reform would not happen by undertaking a Quebec round, 
_ but by undertaking a process that looked at a wide variety 
of constitutional issues that currently and still confront 
- Canada. 

So where are we to go from here? I would be presump- 
_ tuous in the extreme if I suggested to anyone in this House 
that I had all or any of the answers, but I just want to put 
_ three points on the record. 


| 
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ourselves, rewriting the documents that are the underpin- 
nings for all of our other laws, I think it is important to 
remember that in the absence of a strong central govern- 
ment, each of the participants, each of the provinces and 
the territories and each of the regions of Canada are going 
to be, I believe, very seriously threatened by the kind of 
forces that are at work in the world today. The globaliza- 
tion of the economies of nations and the world community 
is such that Canada will need to have a central authority, a 
central government, that is able to bind us together and 
unite our regional economic strengths and our regional 
cultural strengths and the individualism of our various 
communities across Canada into a strong central authority. 
We need to be looking at our Constitution in ways that 
give us the ability to reconfigure ourselves to meet the 
world community in a way that allows us to be as signifi- 
cant and even more significant a player then we have been 
in the past. If we simply try to rewrite the Constitution to 
respond to the urgent pressures of today or the disaffec- 
tions of today or the grievances of today and we fail to 
look at a longer-term and a stronger Canadian nation, then 
I think that we will be doing a disservice to our children. 


1600 

The constitutional law of the country is not like the 
laws that we pass here. Once we have torn away the foun- 
dation upon which all of our other laws are based, there is 
an urgent need to reconstruct that foundation to support all 
of the other things that we are going to be doing for de- 
cades and decades to come. I think that the process we are 
undergoing now provides each of us with a marvellous 
opportunity to reshape Canada into a nation that is not only 
the pride of our children, but the pride of every other na- 
tion in the world. 


Mr Eves: It is a privilege and an honour for me to 
participate in this debate this afternoon, as indeed it has 
been a privilege and an honour to serve on the select com- 
mittee on Ontario in Confederation. I am perhaps either 
luckier or unluckier than some other members of the 
House in that I have had the privilege of serving on the 
two preceding constitutional committees that this Legisla- 
ture has had, one to deal with the Meech Lake accord and 
one to deal with the issue of Senate reform in the country. 

I would like at the outset to compliment the Chairman 
of the committee, who I think did an excellent job with a 
very, very difficult time line, subject matter and logisti- 
cally overwhelming task from time to time. 

I would also like to congratulate the committee mem- 
bers, perhaps many of them more so than myself, because 
of the fact that many of them endured just about every, if 
not every, single session that the committee held through- 
out the province. I cannot stand here in the House and say 
that, although I think I did attend more than 50%. The 
member for Willowdale and others certainly did more than 
that and then some. It was indeed an arduous process, but 
one that I think was very worth while. 

I think that the issue of the Constitution of one’s coun- 
try and related issues are really issues that should be and 
are appropriately above partisan political debate. If I had 
my way, and I have had this discussion with previous lead- 
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ers in my party and I know that other parties have had this 
discussion as well, I do not think that there is a place for a 
whip to vote on an issue such as amending the Constitu- 
tion of one’s country. That certainly was the case in this 
House with respect to the New Democratic Party and the 


Conservative Party in the last several votes that were been 
taken with respect to the Meech Lake accord and an _ 


amended version thereto, or companion resolutions, as 


they were referred to. I certainly hope that will be the tack | 


that is taken in the future. 
I think that the committee has barely scratched the sur- 
face, unfortunately for the committee members, with re- 


spect to this very important and overwhelming issue. I | 


have the personal opinion that the time line given to this 
committee is too short to accomplish the very serious task 
that has been given to it. I say that in a very constructive 
critical fashion, not a political critical fashion. I think the 
time line for the interim report was quite arduous but, 


more important, I think that to expect this committee to | 
deal with the issues that it has raised in its interim report | 


and come to some conclusion or recommendation with 
respect to them by 27 June, I believe, of this year is going to 
be wellnigh impossible if it is going to do its task correctly. 

I have unfortunately a slight sense of déja vu about this 


because I can recall being placed in this position with the || 


issue of the Meech Lake accord as well, with similar time 
lines. Although I must say that this committee has been 


somewhat more open than the previous committee on the | | 


Meech Lake accord was, I do not think that our efforts to - 
date have been quite as focused as perhaps they could have © 


been. Hopefully in the second phase of our deliberations 
we will become somewhat more focused with respect to 
the issues that we have to deal with. 


I believe that before we can understand where we are | 


going in this whole issue of the country and the Constitu- 
tion, we have to understand where we have been, before 
we can fully appreciate the situation that we have before us 
and how we propose to deal with it. I might say that I was 
cheered by the enthusiasm that many of the relatively new 


members of the Legislature from all sides of the House - 


displayed during our deliberations. I think that on one or 


two occasions perhaps some of the new government mem- — 


bers were a little more partisan than they had to be; how- 
ever, that is the way of the world, I suppose. Perhaps after 
they have served on some other committees they will 
come to appreciate that this committee is not the place to 


indulge in trying to score political points on political is- | 


sues, especially when the issue that we are supposed to be 
focused on is the Constitution of the country. 
During the Meech Lake process, there were several 


items that were not dealt with—at least, I felt they were | 
not dealt with—appropriately in the Meech Lake accord. 
That debate started, as members will recall, in 1987. We 
voted on the Meech Lake accord, as it then was, in this | 
House on 29 June 1988. I am proud to say that I am one of | 
the eight members who stood in his or her place and voted © 
against the Meech Lake accord on 29 June 1988 because | 


of the serious shortcomings I felt that document had. In 


fact, I felt so strongly about them that I wrote a minority | 


report which was signed by myself and the member for |} 


i 
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Nipissing, who is now the leader of our party. I would just 
like to repeat a few comments out of that minority report, 
oecause I think they are very, very relevant to the debate 
on the Constitution today. The issues that were overlooked 
then we hopefully will be addressing today. 

_ “We begin our minority opinion by making it clear that 
we support the recommendations contained in the majority 
report. However, it is our view that they do not go far 
enough. 

“We recognize that the recommendations contained 
within the report are not ideal. They are however accept- 
able to all members of the select committee and as such 
orovide a vehicle through which the entire Legislature can 
indicate its concerns. The recommendations represent a 
first step towards addressing many of the concerns raised 
in testimony before the select committee. 

“Our minority opinion is based on the response of the 
zovernment members to the whole issue of charter rights. 
We believe the problem is a serious one, calling for more 
direct action on the part of the Ontario government than 
the recommendations in the majority report call for. 

“The majority report clearly outlines most of the con- 
cerns which this committee heard on the impact of clauses 
1 and 16 of the accord on the rights and freedoms within 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. We will not repeat 
those concerns here. 

“We would, however, like to make special mention of 
testimony of the various women’s groups who appeared 
defore the committee. Their concern that the accord would 
jeopardize those rights they had fought so hard to protect 
in 1982 was well articulated and deeply felt. They pre- 
sented strong arguments that clause 16, by protecting two 
sections of the charter from any impact of clause 1, could 
create a hierarchy of rights in which those two sections 
would be protected from any adverse effect while the re- 
mainder of the charter would be vulnerable. 

“They pointed out that the Supreme Court of Canada, 
in the Bill 30 Reference Case, ruled that the charter could 
not be used to prevent a government from exercising pow- 
2rs granted in another section of the Constitution, even if 
the exercise of that power did result in a violation of rights 
guaranteed by the charter. 

_ “The groups suggested possible laws which could be 
enacted under clause 1 to preserve and promote the funda- 
mental characteristics of Canada and the distinct identity 
of Quebec and which could adversely affect rights guaran- 
teed by the charter. These scenarios caused us to be con- 
cerned about the potential impact of the accord, not only 
on equality rights guaranteed under section 15 of the char- 
ter, but on all the rights covered in the charter. 
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“While we recognize that the 11 first ministers and 
many legal experts who appeared before the committee 
believed that nothing in the accord will negatively affect 
charter rights, we are also aware of the vast amount of 
expert opinion presented to the committee which indicates 
the opposite. 

“We believe that there exists at the very least ambigu- 
ity over the issue. We further believe that the government 
of Ontario should take immediate steps to resolve this am- 


biguity. The issue of the impact of the accord on charter 
rights is an important one and, as such, the people of On- 
tario and Canada should not be left with a large constitu- 
tional question mark hanging over their heads. 

“As a result, we proposed that the committee recom- 
mend that the government of Ontario refer the matter to 
the courts for an opinion. To effect this referral, we have 
put before the committee the following court reference 
drafted by Morris Manning, QC. We appreciate Mr 
Manning’s non-partisan work on the reference and his 
willingness to take the time to assist the committee on this 
important issue. 

“He has written an excellent reference. It clearly identi- 
fies all the major legal questions raised before this com- 
mittee on the impact of the accord on charter rights and 
addresses the concerns about the nature of a reference raised 
by the Attorney General in his brief to the committee. 

“Mr Manning framed the...reference in language sim- 
ilar in breadth to the questions in Reference re an Act to 
amend the Education Act (the Separate School Funding 
Case) (1986) and those in Reference re Amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (the Patriation Reference) (1981).” 

Unfortunately, if the province of Ontario had adopted 
that course of action back in 1988, I do not think that we 
would have had as much of a problem with the Meech 
Lake accord as we ultimately did, with the 11 first minis- 
ters, who absolutely refused to change one comma, one 
word in the document that they had agreed upon in June 
1987. 

Similarly, my colleague and I put forward—and I am 
not going to read from the report word for word—other 
resolutions about issues that we thought were important 
enough that they should be dealt with. They included ab- 
original rights. We put forward a very succinct and direct 
resolution to amend the Constitution Amendment, 1987 to 
include the following clause, “the recognition that aborigi- 
nal peoples constitute a distinctive and fundamental char- 
acteristic of Canada.” That wording was not mine; it was 
the wording of the aboriginal delegations themselves. 

We put forward a resolution similarly about the multi- 
cultural nature of this country that we call Canada, and it 
read as follows, “The recognition of the multicultural na- 
ture of Canadian society, and in particular respect for the 
many origins, creeds and cultures as well as the differing 
regional identities that help shape Canadian society.” 

If we would have addressed those concerns—instead 
of saying “we,” I mean the province of Ontario—back in 
1988 and 1989, and if all 11 first ministers had not waited 
until the 11th hour to deal with an issue that was quite 
obvious to a lot of concerned people who appeared before 
the previous committee in the years 1987 and 1988, I do 
not think we would be standing here in this House today 
debating the Constitution and the constitutional dilemma 
that we find ourselves in. 

I did not serve on the steering committee, so I perhaps 
should not say too much about this, but I was somewhat 
concerned about the fact that direction was given to a con- 
sultant firm with respect to an outreach program to encour- 
age various groups to come before the committee. I guess I 
understand, because I understand the difficult time lines 
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that the committee was operating under and I understand 
that especially during the first two weeks, when the com- 
mittee was travelling extensively throughout northwestern 
and northeastern Ontario, it was important that the public 
be given notice of what was going on. I do not have much 
quarrel with that, if any. 

The difficulty I have is that by selectively picking out 
groups in society that we are going to reach out to to get to 
appear before the committee, we are effectively cutting off 
other groups. We are telling them, “You’re not as impor- 
tant as native groups.” My history on native rights speaks 
for itself, so I do not have to stand here and defend it in 
this House today, but that really is the message that they 
are indirectly, I think, giving to other people, and they are 
spending a considerable amount of taxpayers’ dollars to do 
it. 

I would certainly hope that when we come to whatever 
conclusion this committee comes to and whatever recom- 
mendations it makes, they will be debated, and voted 
upon, I might add, in a truly non-partisan and direct fash- 
ion in this House. 

I was reading last evening with interest the results of 
the vote on 29 June 1988, when we voted on the first 
version of the Meech Lake accord presented to this Legis- 
lature. I read with interest because the names of the mem- 
ber for Rainy River and the member for York South appear 
voting in favour of the unamended, unaltered Meech Lake 
accord, and yet at the same time, members of that party— 
which I think, as I have already said, is appropriate— 
names like the member for Cambridge and the former 
member for Scarborough West, Mr Johnston, and the 
member for Nickel Belt appear among the eight voting 
against the Meech Lake accord. Mr Johnston, as I recall, 
delivered a particularly eloquent speech in the House that 
day about the concerns that he had about the Meech Lake 
accord, about women’s groups, about native groups, about 
people in the territories being cut off and not being treated the 
same as other Canadians anywhere else and in different occu- 
pations, races or genders as other Canadians in society. 

I think that if there is one thing this committee has 
heard, it is that indeed those concerns are still out there. 
Those people have grave concerns about what this country 
means to them, how this country treats them, whether they 
have the same rights as all other Canadians have. 

I must say that I was very impressed by the sincerity 
and the feeling that many individuals and groups brought 
to the committee hearings in these deliberations. I think, if 
anything, it certainly restored my faith in tolerance. At 
least, the majority of the delegations that appeared before 
the committee certainly restored my faith in the level of 
tolerance that the average Ontarian has for his and her 
fellow person in society today. Surely if we all exude that 
type of goodwill and willingness to find a reasonable com- 
promise to this issue, that is not an impossible task by any 
stretch of the imagination. 

I would like, before I talk about the report itself, briefly 
to touch upon a couple of comments the member for York 
Centre made a few moments ago. He may well be correct 
that rejection of the Meech Lake accord was not a rejection 
of Quebec. I happen to believe that, but unfortunately not 


everybody believes that, and unfortunately not everybody | 
in the province of Quebec believes that, including perhaps, - 
I dare say, the Premier of the province of Quebec and the | 
leader of the official opposition in the province of Quebec; | 
hence, I think, the problem that we have in the country | 
today and some of the problems that have arisen or mani- 

fested themselves in the Allaire report. | 
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The other item that I would like to discuss that was 
commented upon by the member for York Centre is about 
the 1982 Constitution Act. As we know, Quebec was not a | 
signatory, and I disagree with the member for York Centre, | 
because I think that particular piece of legislation or that! 
act was indeed a deal. It was a deal made among 10 first | 
ministers. It was the best that they thought they could do at | 
the time. But I have to say that the one major concession | 
that was made, and I can understand the former Prime | 
Minister of Canada being highly sensitive about this issue, ; 
but the reality is that the “notwithstanding” clause has 
caused this country no end of problems ever since. 

It has caused a problem with respect to Quebec lan- , 
guage laws. 

It has caused, in my opinion, an overreaction by the | 
rest of Canada in responding to the same, and I think that . 
is very unfortunate, but I do not think you can divorce one _ 
from the other in this debate. I think they are all encom- 
passed in the same problem, and I think we have to under- , 
stand and direct our attention to what has gone on in the | 
past and how we can avoid those mistakes, as I refer to. 
them, in the future if we are going to have any hope of 
proceeding on an amicable and worthwhile basis to resolv- _ ) 
ing these dilemmas. 7 

Members will recall, no doubt, that after it looked like _ 
the initial Meech Lake accord was not going to fly, at a 
relatively belated date the idea of companion resolutions 
became more and more acceptable to the federal govern-— 
ment and others, including the government of the day i in 
the province of Ontario, and some of these concerns were 
quite similar to the minority report in this House but went 
a little further. 

Perhaps the Premier of New Brunswick was the most 
eloquent in voicing what he thought could be a reasonable 
compromise to a very difficult situation by way of com- 
panion resolutions. He dealt with the issue of women’s 
equality. He dealt with the issues of territories having the 
ability to become provinces. He dealt with the issue of the 
individuals living in the territories having the right to be 
appointed to the Senate or the Supreme Court of Canada. 
He dealt with the issue of promoting minority language 
rights across the country. He dealt with the issue in his 
own province of having the official bilingual status in New 
Brunswick recognized. He dealt with the issue of regional 
disparity. He wanted to deal with the issue of Senate re- 
form, and he wanted to deal with the issue of aboriginal 
rights. 

As a result of that, an amended version of the accord, 
or the proposed amendments to the Constitution of 1867, 
were debated in this House and that was the vote that took 
place in June 1990 here. It talked about including the territo- 
ries. It talked about an amendment to the New Brunswick 
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act. It talked about participation of aboriginal peoples and 
‘heir guaranteed participation in the future. It talked about 
liminating the ambiguity over women’s rights. It talked 
‘about in some sense—not as well as I would have liked, 
‘out in some sense—the issue of Senate reform. 
How unfortunate it is that we waited until it was too 
late, as hindsight has it now, to deal with these issues. If 
chose 11 first ministers, and they cover all political stripes, 
{ believe, would not have been so dogmatic and so en- 
srenched in their position in 1987 through to 1990, I think 
we could have resolved this issue. If we had seriously sat 
down and thought about dealing with the issue in the years 
1988, 1989 and the beginning months of 1990, we would 
not be standing in this House today debating this. We 
could have found a compromise and an accommodation to 
all those groups that would have been satisfactory to them. 
{hope that we have all learned a lesson that we will not 
epeat out of that exercise. 

I want to talk about the findings of the interim report of 
he committee. The first section in the committee report 
valks about values, and I think the values that were most 
orevalent were certainly expressed through tolerance and 
inderstanding. I think that most of the groups that ap- 
deared before the committee agreed that Quebec was dif- 
‘erent. They recognize the fact that the province of Quebec 
's different, and the majority of those groups say they want 
0 do something about that. There may be a divergence of 
pinion as to how far one should go or what one should do 
0 try to address that distinctiveness of the province of 
Quebec, but I think it is fair to say that the overwhelming 
majority want Canada to remain as it is in terms of the 10 
yrovinces and the federal government, that they want to 
iccommodate the province of Quebec in that country 
ralled Canada. 

The next issue that the committee reported on was that 
»f aboriginal peoples. They talked about the inclusion of 
aboriginal peoples in the discussion around constitutional 
‘eform and they talked about the issue of self-government 
of aboriginal peoples. They are both issues whose time is 
ong overdue in this country and I think it is about time, as 
Canadians, that we address these very real concerns in- 
stead of just paying lipservice to them. I think we have to 
sit down and start in a very real sense to deal with these 
very difficult issues, these inequities that have been part of 
dur system for all too long now. 

I talked about the province of Quebec and how 
vitnesses I think overwhelmingly want to accommodate 
he people of Quebec. I do not think anybody has the 
imswer right now as to how we hope to achieve that, but I 
‘igain would somewhat differ with my colleague from 
York Centre in that I do not think the Allaire report was a 
starting point for anything. I do not regard this as some 
‘sind of a political poker game where we will ask for 22 
hings hoping we will get these six or seven and the other 
‘side offers two or three. I think the time of that political 
oker-playing in this country is over and I think it is about 
ime we started dealing very honestly and directly with 
hese issues before us, because this is far too important an 
ssue to be political about. 
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The French and English languages: I think indeed there 
has to be accommodation and recognition of minority lan- 
guage groups throughout the country, and it has been sug- 
gested by some participants or witnesses who appeared 
before the committee that perhaps individual provinces are 
the more appropriate level of government at which this 
issue should be decided. I think that perhaps we at least 
should consider that before we dismiss it out of hand. Just 
because it has not been the way that it has been done in the 
past does not mean that it should be cut off from future 
discussion. 

We talk about the issue of multiculturalism and the 
recognition of perhaps an accommodation in the Canada 
clause. That is really all, I suppose, that the Premier of 
New Brunswick and others were trying to do when they 
tried to deal with companion resolutions in the Meech 
Lake accord document. It is exactly the same thing. 

We certainly have a much different makeup in this 
country today than we had in 1867 and I think we have to 
recognize that fact. I think that is one thing that makes 
Canada the great nation that it is, that we are so tolerant of 
diversity and of differences among us, and I think it will be 
sad day indeed if we fail to recognize that fact in the 
Constitution of our country. 
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Women’s groups have addressed the committee, talk- 
ing about concern about jeopardizing their rights, rights 
that they fought so hard for for many years that were in- 
cluded in the charter in 1982. They were very concerned 
that there was even the slightest or remotest of possibilities 
that those rights may be open to question as a result of the 
Meech Lake accord. I would implore the province not to 
forget those concerns of women’s groups. 

Our committee talked about the disabled. I am proud to 
say that I think I learned a great deal through the participa- 
tion of the member for York East on this committee and 
the many concerned witnesses who appeared before our 
committee during its deliberations. That is an issue that 
perhaps has been overlooked in deliberations today and 
one that should not be overlooked any longer. 

We talked about the economy. We talked about free 
trade. We talked about interprovincial trade, which I think 
is a lot more related to the Constitution than free trade, but 
that is just my opinion. I can understand the frustration of 
many of the witnesses who appeared before our commit- 
tee, but I really do not think anything is going to be ac- 
complished in our constitutional deliberations by bashing 
the Prime Minister or the federal Minister of Finance or 
the federal government. That is not going to help us solve 
the problem that we have before us today. 

The issue of interprovincial trade is certainly an issue that 
I have long felt was an extremely inequitable and, I would go 
so far as to say, even somewhat ridiculous arrangement 
among the 10 provinces of Canada. To think that we are 
talking and trying to deal, especially in the world today—the 
world has become a much smaller place, yet we here in our 
own country of Canada cannot trade freely between bound- 
aries of provinces. That is a somewhat ludicrous proposition, 
I would suggest, in the year 1991. 
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The role of federal and provincial governments was a 
large issue and will be a larger issue in these entire deliber- 
ations. I have already given members my thoughts on the 
Allaire report. Many suggestions were made before the 
committee and reiterated in the committee’s report about 
perhaps giving provincial governments across the country 
the sole right to determine matters of language, culture, 
communications and, some suggest, immigration. 

I think we heard, again from an overwhelming major- 
ity of people who appeared before the committee and 
groups, that they want a strong central government. They 
want a national government that can provide programs 
with national standards. I think we have to think about that 
before we talk about transferring 22 powers that are cur- 
rently, somewhat at least, controlled by the federal govern- 
ment over to provincial governments, because I think if we 
took the Allaire report to its natural conclusion, we would 
not have much of a country left at all. What would the 
federal government really be doing besides being a tax- 
collecting body for 10 other governments? 

I think we very much need to sit down and rethink 
provincial, municipal and federal powers. Many of the citi- 
zens out there who appeared before the committee are ex- 
tremely frustrated with the overlapping, the waste, the 
duplication, in some cases the triplication, of efforts at 
various levels of government. I think that is an issue that 
we certainly have to address and deal with in a very forth- 
right and direct manner, without individual governments 
here, there and everywhere being concerned about how 
much of their turf they are going to lose. 

We had suggested to us on several occasions the idea 
of referenda in dealing with this constitutional issue. In 
fact, many witnesses went far beyond that, not just the 
constitutional issue, and talked about the use of a referen- 
dum or referenda on many issues. Now I do not think I 
would go that far, because it would become somewhat 
difficult, to say the least, for any government to try and 
operate on the basis of referenda, but I do think that we 
should not close the door on the idea of a national referen- 
dum if needed with respect to the Constitution of Canada. 

That brings me to the issue of what our alternatives are, 
and I am not saying this in a critical sense at all. The 
Premier of the province has said that he wanted to wait 
until the interim report of the committee was introduced 
before he spoke on behalf of the province at any great 
length on the issue of constitutional reform and I respect 
that, but I do think that perhaps now we should be starting 
to address some of these issues in the province of Ontario. 

I had the privilege of attending a luncheon of the Em- 
pire Club on 21 February of this year when the Honour- 
able Frank McKenna, the first minister of New Brunswick, 
was the guest speaker. Although I and, I am sure, not all 
people would agree with most of his remarks, he made 
some very interesting and thought-provoking suggestions 
during the course of his remarks. 

He talked about our facing constitutional uncertainty 
and our national focus fading, because in his opinion we 
do not have any defined national vision in this country. I 
am going to quote from him at various points and para- 
phrase what he said at other points. 
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He said at the outset of his remarks: 


LL 
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“As citizens of one of the greatest nations on earth, we ; 
must immediately stop our whining and complaining. Ev-| ; 
erybody is claiming alienation. Nobody really knows why) ; 
and nobody knows what to do about it. We have become a ; 
nation of perpetual navel-gazers, with our natural confi- 
dence and optimism rapidly being replaced by gnawing |} 


anxiety.” 
I hate to say it, but a lot of those remarks hit home. 


i 
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He goes on to say that we must get control of our |: 
constitutional situation, and the first thing he thinks is) ; 
wrong, instead of dealing with the substantive issues, is to. 


fix the process, because we cannot even agree upon that. 


He refers to the current constitutional process as a | 
straitjacket. He calls the current amending formula impos-| 


sible to affect fundamental change. 


“It is impossible for the Constitution to grow and re- 
spond as envisioned by the Fathers of Confederation. How ; 
do we fix the process? Our constitutional shores are lit- | 


tered with the wrecks of past efforts. Attempts were made 


to find a new amending formula in this country in 1927, , 


1935, 1950, 1960, 1961, 1964, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 
1975, 1976, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981.” Are those enough 
constitutional meetings for members? Here we are in 1991 
and we are still talking about the same thing. 


Initial success was achieved in 1964 with the Fulton-, 


Favreau formula and again in 1971 with the Victoria 
amending formula. Both proposals unfortunately eventu- 
ally failed. 

Premier McKenna goes on to say, “It is time to resolve 
this issue once and for all,” and he who perhaps is one who 
has most to lose because of the region of Canada that he 


comes from says that he is proposing the adoption of a , 
regionally based amending formula to amend the Constitu- 
tion. In other words, we do not need all 10 provinces. We. 
need the province of Quebec, which he refers to as a re- , 
gion, the province of Ontario, and we need two out of four _ 
Atlantic Canada provinces representing at least 50% of, 


their population and two out of four western provinces | 
representing at least 50% of their population to amend the |, 
Constitution of the country. Worth while considering, il 
would suggest. 
1640 

He goes on to say that the issue of amending our Con- |; 
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stitution has perplexed our nation for over 100 years and 


he thinks that it is about time that once and for all this | 


issue was dealt with. He says that he is willing to consider 
the issue or the point or the method, I should say, of a 
national referendum on the amending formula to deal with 
the issue once and for all. He says that because he does not | 
think that legally, constitutionally, there is probably any , 
other way around the problem now that we have adopted . 
an amending formula that requires unanimous consent of 
all provinces and the federal government, because he does 
not think we are ever going to get it. 

He talks about the Fathers of Confederation in 1867 | 
not being able ever to have envisioned the evolution of our , 
country as it is in the world today. They could have never 
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anticipated the sophisticated communications, aeronautics, _ 


the rising tide of environmental concerns or many other | 
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ssues that confront our nation. He goes on to say, in a 
ather bold statement, that the time has come to wipe the 
‘ate clean and redefine the distribution of powers and 
esponsibilities between the government of Canada and the 
_rovinces. 
! This exercise should not be conducted for the exclusive 
petit of Quebec. It must be conducted for the benefit of 
‘tl Canadians. Quebec is not the only province with griev- 
‘nces. Confining the debate to Quebec’s concerns will 
nly serve to further infuriate other Canadians and patron- 
re Quebeckers which, he is sure, they do not want. 


_ He says that he is receptive to a whole range of possi- 
ilities as to how we might accomplish this, ranging from 
_ founding convention, a series of task forces, to a national 
‘onstituent assembly. But he says one thing is definitely 
ertain: We need extensive and thorough public involve- 
tent to be required to effect any future constitutional 
hange. That is why I come back again to the point I made at 
te outset about the time line being set for this committee. 
He goes on to talk about dozens of areas where dupli- 
ation of effort costs taxpayers money and undermines the 
iain objective. He talks about dizzying layers of bureau- 
racy, overlapping programs, unemployment insurance, 
‘aanpower training, workforce reintegration, literacy ef- 
orts, environmental legislation, regional economic devel- 
pment, research and development, communication and 
“ansportation. 

_ He talks about administration of agriculture involving 
ederal boards, provincial boards, marketing boards, agri- 
‘ultural associations, where in his words the efficiency of 
je industry is prejudiced. 

_ Taxation is a nightmare—federal, provincial and mu- 
‘icipal measures—and he goes on to say that surely com- 
‘ion sense demands a rationalization of responsibility, 
shether Quebec continues to be a member of the Canadian 
onstitutional family or not. 

_ He goes on to talk about his national vision, which he 
ainks the country severely lacks, and he thinks of three 
ings that we could do as Canadians to address the issue 
f lack of national vision. His number one priority is edu- 
ation. He goes on to say that Canada must aspire to have 
ae highest quality of education in the world and that this 
\ certainly not the situation in this country today. For 
xample, 44.4% of our population does not have a grade 
(2 education in Canada today; 17.3% is not literate. By 
‘omparison, Japan has a literacy rate of 94%. 

In Canada we spend an average of 163 days per year in 
chool; in Japan the average is 243 days a year. Much of 
he world is closer to the Japanese average than to 
vanada’s, he says, and by the time a Japanese student has 
‘ompleted grade 12 or the equivalent, he or she has been 
‘1 school for two more years than a Canadian student. 

The dropout rates for Canadian students is 30%. The 
‘ropout rate in the United States of America, which we 
we to criticize, is 12%. The dropout rate in Japan is 2%. 
‘Aterestingly enough, he goes on to point out that in 1965 
te dropout rates in Canada and Japan were the same. 

The second area he thinks Canadians should be con- 
‘erned about is that he proposes we should strive to be- 
ome the most environmentally progressive country in the 


; 


world. He goes on to give many examples of what he 
thinks could be and should be done with respect to the 
Canadian environment, and he talks about the unbelievable 
amount of garbage that Canadians produce annually, some 
30 million tons, representing more than one ton of garbage 
for every man, woman and child in the country. Only 10% 
of this amount is recycled. 

The third and final element he deals with in his re- 
marks—I presume the Treasurer will certainly not agree 
with his remarks, but I am going to put them out for 
thought in any event: “The third element to a national 
vision provides an extraordinary return on investment 
which is not immediate, which is not sexy and which is not 
popular. It is vital to every other issue that I have raised 
today,” he says. “The final element that I am proposing in 
a national vision very simply is that we live within our 
means. I say unequivocally that a major part of our current 
constitutional dilemma stems from our fiscal situation. 
Borrowing money on current account is a fool’s game. The 
leader of today enjoys the popularity of dispensing bought 
favours. The leader of tomorrow must devote all of his or 
her energies and ambition to paying the bills. 

“Tt should now be painfully obvious to Canadians that 
we cannot trust current leaders”—and bear in mind that he 
is one of them—“with our long-term future. The leaders of 
the 1960s and 1970s have placed a first mortgage on the 
future of Canada. The leaders of the 1980s and 1990s are 
placing a second mortgage on the same asset. There is no 
equity left. We must once and for all put an end to the 
suffocating debt load that we are placing on the backs of 
our children. Governments must conduct themselves like 
private citizens—borrow, if necessary, for capital assets 
such as a new home, but pay as you go for current expen- 
ditures, like the groceries. 

“Should we prove unable to exercise the leadership to 
accomplish this objective, I would support a legislative 
requirement for a balanced-budget current account by our 
governments. This should not be done on a single-year 
basis, because it would not allow us to respond to contin- 
gencies of extraordinary events such as recessions. It 
could, however, be based on a rolling average of the nor- 
mal term of a government, which is four years. In other 
words, each government would be legislatively required to 
produce a four-year balanced budget. No leader could buy 
popularity today with the dollars of tomorrow.” 

I read those words into the record, because I think part 
of the frustration of a lot of witnesses who appeared before 
our committee about the economic quagmire we find our- 
selves in—they really were talking about what the Premier 
of New Brunswick is talking about. They would like to see 
elected representatives deal with these issues far more 
frankly and openly than has been the case in the past, and 
far more directly. 

I look forward to the second stage of the committee 
deliberations. I think we will indeed be making a grave 
mistake in Ontario if we do not hear what other parts of 
the country are saying. It is all well and good for us here in 
Ontario to find out what Ontarians think, but surely that 
should only be the first step in the process. If we are oper- 
ating in a vacuum, if we do not know what the people in 
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Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, the Northwest 
Territories, British Columbia and all other regions, if we 
do not know what the other people of Canada are thinking, 
then this entire exercise is for naught. All it does is define 
what Ontario wants out of Confederation, and I do not 
think that has ever been nor should it be Ontario’s role in 
Confederation. 
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We have had a great tradition and history in this prov- 
ince, no matter what party was in power, of assuming a 
lead role in keeping this country together. I think it is 
vitally important that we continue to operate in that fash- 
ion, or indeed the country, let alone the Constitution, is 
doomed to failure. 

If we as legislators can reflect the tolerance and the 
understanding that many of the people who appeared be- 
fore our committee did, then I think we will go a long, 
long way indeed. 

I wish to conclude my remarks there on this interim 
report. I look forward to dealing with these vital and diffi- 
cult but very important issues in the future, and I look 
forward to dealing with them in the non-partisan atmo- 
sphere that has been the reputation not only of this com- 
mittee but its predecessors. 


Hon Ms Churley: I would like to start by thanking 
the member for Ottawa-Rideau for her kind remarks about 
me when she spoke last week. As she mentioned, we 
ended up being the only two women on the committee. At 
times it was a bit of a burden, because we wanted to make 
sure we did not miss one presentation, and between us we 
certainly did not. I congratulate her as well on her physical 
and mental strength for keeping up through the whole 
however many days it was of travel. 

For me it was a unique opportunity, and I have been 
very honoured to sit and serve on this committee. At first I 
was a bit alarmed about the amount of travel involved, and 
in fact it was difficult to come home on weekends to our 
families and our work left behind. But the experience not 
only of flying on Bearskin Airlines—which was a lot of 
fun, actually—and the experience of hearing from so many 
people all over Ontario has, I can say, categorically 
changed me. I now have a better understanding of Ontario 
as a whole than I did before, and I certainly would recom- 
mend the experience to anybody. I am sorry I am not on 
the committee any more, but I will be keeping a close eye 
on the second stage. 

I just want to say briefly that I am not sure what the 
member for Parry Sound was talking about when he said 
there were times when the non-partisan aspect of the com- 
mittee was not working. I felt particularly good about this 
committee. Being new here and having experienced ques- 
tion period in this House, I have to tell members that those 
committee meetings were a joy. I felt we really worked 
well together and stayed away, on the whole, from partisan 
politics. There may have been a little federal bashing at 
times, and perhaps that is what the member was referring 
to. 

The outreach of this committee was very important. 
The outreach worked in that it was a very short time 
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frame, and it was so important to this committee to get in | 
not only the people who tend to like to come out and speak » 
to committees, the kind of people who pay attention to | 
what is going on. We wanted to make sure those people : 
came out, but we also wanted to make sure that we | 
reached out to a diverse group of people: women, aborigi- + 


nals, labour. The chamber of commerce, I suppose, would 


have been out anyway. But we were looking at all kinds of » 


groups, and we did get quite a cross-representation of peog 
ple, and that was very helpful to us. 


! 


I guess I only have a few minutes. I would like to say i 
to the member for Parry Sound that in a non-partisan way » 


we have split this debate equally between three parties, and » 
I only have a few minutes today for that reason, so that all | 
parties can get a fair representation in speaking. 


it 


I could speak about asymmetrical federalism or rebal-. ; 


ancing federalism or decentralized federalism or Quebec . 
secession and all of these things. I do have some views on , 
them. I have learned a lot. I still certainly do not have the 
answers. I do not think anybody does yet. 

What I would like to do today i is speak from my hearta > 


4 


little. You can see that here in front of my microphone are ; 


two little paddles. Our first day in Kenora, we were treated | 


at our very first meeting to an aboriginal traditional cere- 


mony: drumming, prayers, and we all got to touch or 
smoke the peace pipe afterwards. I think that was a very , 
fitting way to start. It got us into a very good spirit of the 


thing. Afterwards we were given these paddles by the 
Ojibway Tribal Family Services, which gave a very good 


presentation about self-government and aboriginal rights * 


i 


! 


m 


and gave us those paddles to help us on our very difficult ’ 


journey. I carried them with me throughout. 
As has been said before—I do not need to go into it ' 


again—the need and the desire by all Ontarians to have all © 
levels of government move ahead on aboriginal rights is © 


there. The rhetoric, including my own government’s and 


other governments’, has to stop, including the people who | 
will be affected by aboriginal rights, land claims, ete.|' 
The rhetoric is not enough any more. We have to move © 


forward. 


My colleague from Ottawa spoke quite eloquently and | 
well and quoted from a lot of women who presented to us. | 
I just want to reiterate what many people have said, that | 


women were left out of the Meech process, women were | 


going to be left out of the charter. Women have made it © 
very clear that they want to be part of the process and have — 


a very important role to play. 


The other issue that was mentioned a few times was 
the environment, our natural environment, and the fact that 
our environment is something that we as Canadians all — 


hold in common and our environment is in trouble. Not 


only do we have a specific local jurisdiction over the envi- | 
ronment, but we all have, Ontario as well as the rest of 


Canada, an international responsibility to the environment. 
There have been recommendations, and I would like to see 
it explored further by the committee, that the environment 
and how we deal with environmental assessments and pol- 
icy around the environment are taken into consideration. 

I only have another minute. I am sorry that some of my, 
colleagues could not be here today to hear this, but I would: 
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e remiss if I did not mention Labrador, because Labrador 
‘ecame a bit of an issue when we were up north. I come 
om Labrador, I grew up in Labrador, and I could not 
ssist at times forgetting that I represented Ontario when I 
‘vas up north, because it made me very nostalgic and I 

2ferred to it quite a bit. 

Coming from Newfoundland and Labrador, I feel in a 
5 of a unique position. I was born, in fact, not in Canada; 
_ was born the year before Newfoundland became part of 
Janada. I was kissed, as I said before in this House, by the 
{ nly living Father of Confederation, and I grew up hearing 
om my grandmother about what it was like to become 
art of Canada and how important it is. 

| Speaking from the heart, I am very proud to be a Cana- 
‘ian. I am very worried about the present situation we are 
1, but Iam very optimistic because of the huge number of 
-eople who came out to speak to us and the number of 
-eople who want this to be an open, ongoing process. I 
el that is the key to these problems. It is a very difficult 
ituation we are in, but people have spoken loudly and 
learly. They want to be involved..I believe the process 
ight now is a fundamental key for us, and other people 
ave spoken to that, that we must keep people in the pro- 
ess. I am very pleased to see that the second stage of the 
ommittee will do that. 
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_ Mr Daigeler: Although I am not a member of 
)ntario’s select committee on Confederation, I wish to 
aake a few comments as we receive the committee’s re- 
ort. The subject is simply too important not to put a few 
joughts on the record. My remarks today will restate 
‘ome of the points that I made during our Meech Lake 
ccord debate, but I will also touch on some new develop- 
rents that have arisen since then. 

_ Let me begin by making a few comments on the hear- 
1g process itself. Frankly, I question the usefulness of the 
xercise we have just witnessed. True enough, Ontarians 
hould have many opportunities to speak their minds about 
vanada’s future, yet we cannot just talk to each other. If 
ye are interested in Quebec remaining a part of Canada, 
ve must talk to Quebeckers. If we want to find a more 
yorkable political framework for our aspirations as a 
ountry, we must find ways to let people from across the 
ountry talk to each other. For obvious reasons, the need is 
specially urgent for dialogue with Quebeckers. 
_ For the most part, I disagree with Premier Clyde 
Vells’s constitutional position. Nevertheless, I share his 
titicism of provincial hearings to date. At a federal fund- 
ising dinner in my riding two weeks ago, he explained 
vhy Newfoundland will not set up its own Confederation 
‘ommittee. “A provincial committee will only bring out 
ne interests of one province,” he said, and I agree. We 
eed a discussion mechanism where people from different 
arts of the country can hear and debate each other. 


_ Why, I ask, has Ontario’s Premier failed, at least so far, 
2 promote interprovincial discussions? Today is not the 
irst time that I am arguing for encounters beyond the 
arrow confines of our own province. Soon after I was 


irst elected in 1987, I sponsored a motion during private 


members’ hour calling for exchanges and partnerships be- 
tween different groups in Ontario and Quebec. The motion 
was passed all right, but unfortunately nothing much hap- 
pened. I guess—and the backbench members on the gov- 
ernment side will soon realize this—this is the fate for 
most backbench ideas. To some extent, though, I blame 
myself. If you are convinced of an idea, you must keep 
pushing. 

Post-war Europe has found exchange programs an ex- 
cellent means for strengthening the bonds between nations. 
Anyone who has ever taken part in international visits 
knows how useful they are for learning about other cul- 
tures and their unique qualities. I myself was fortunate 
enough to have spent time in several European countries. 
From these stays I have gained a deep appreciation for 
other peoples and their different but legitimate aspirations. 

Madam Speaker, if you permit me, as an aside I would 
like to mention that I learned about other cultures in very 
practical and beneficial terms. In Switzerland I met a 
charming Canadian girl who brought me back to Canada 
as her husband. 

Mr Grandmaitre: Saved. You were saved. 

Mr Daigeler: Thank you. 

True, exchange programs probably can no longer im- 
pact on the current debate about Confederation, but in my 
Opinion it is never too late to help Quebeckers, Ontarians 
and other Canadians learn more about each other, what- 
ever the outcome of the current discussions. Such contact 
will stymie a further deterioration of what is already a very 
strained relationship between different regions of the country. 

What about the Spicer commission? Does it not ac- 
complish my objective? I do not believe so, for it too has 
only people from similar parts of the country talking to 
each other. During the commission’s first weeks of hear- 
ings, there was an attempt to have people from Quebec 
talk simultaneously with people from other provinces. Un- 
fortunately, modern technology did not seem sophisticated 
enough yet to permit such exchanges. 

With enough political will we should be able to let at 
least Quebeckers and Ontarians talk to each other. After 
all, we are neighbours. To begin with, we should pursue 
discussions with our own parliamentary colleagues from 
Quebec’s National Assembly, an idea that I have been pro- 
moting for some time. I was therefore very pleased when | 
heard the Premier argue for the same concept during the 
recent Speaker’s dinner for MPPs. 

When I talk about meetings between politicians, I in- 
clude encounters in my own area of Ottawa-Carleton. Can 
you imagine that in the nation’s capital there are no struc- 
tures to bring together local or provincial leaders from 
both provinces? We all live in splendid isolation. Why 
should we be surprised then that we fail to understand each 
other? 

My first venture into the exchange field was not suc- 
cessful, but I have not give up yet. On 11 April my policy 
committee and I are holding a discussion forum for 
Nepean people to let them share their feelings and 
thoughts on Canada’s future. As a basis for discussion, we 
will use the questions put forward in the select 
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committee’s working paper. Hopefully this first effort at 
debate will lead to further meetings in my riding, meetings 
that will eventually include visitors from Quebec. 

Opinions about Canada and Quebec’s role in it are 
strongly held in my riding. Many Nepean residents have 
little patience for what they perceive as Quebec’s unrea- 
sonable demands. The following quote from a recent 
constituent’s letter may serve as an example: “Canada will 
do very well on its own, once there is not one Quebec MP 
in our House of Commons. As long as there is one, Cana- 
dian priorities will be skewed and misinterpreted.” Further 
on, my constituent writes: “I suggest that Ontario MPPs 
increase efforts to co-operate with the west, especially Al- 
berta.... Quebec at this point is irrelevant. Nothing Ontario 
can do will affect what they decide to do.” 

As I see it, we cannot be satisfied with such an outlook. 
We have a responsibility towards past generations of Ca- 
nadians and, may I add, towards the international commu- 
nity, to make another valiant effort at reform. Regrettably, 
ethnic strife is on the increase all over the world. As Cana- 
dians, we should show how different cultures can live to- 
gether in mutual respect and for their mutual benefit. If 
Canada, a country blessed with peace and prosperity, can- 
not find political formulas that guarantee equal chances for 
different cultures, how can we hope for harmony in other 
countries where the economic and historical circumstances 
are far less propitious? 

As much as I rejoice in the new-found freedoms in 
eastern Europe, I am weary about the resurgent tensions 
between nationalities. Ethnic conflict is a volatile mix that 
has brought great harm to many people in this century. As 
Canadians, we should take pride in showing the world how 
different cultures can respect each other, achieve their dis- 
tinct goals and, at the same time, benefit from the eco- 
nomic, social and other advantages of a larger political 
unit. 

One avenue to protect the group’s specific interests of 
minorities is to include a certain proportion of minority 
representatives in the leadership of a country’s major insti- 
tutions. During my student days in Switzerland I came to 
appreciate the usefulness of this political mechanism. The 
Swiss not only guarantee minority groups a certain mem- 
bership percentage in all major institutions; they also rotate 
the top leadership among the various ethnic groups and 
cantons. This system ensures that no culture or canton is 
left out for long. Its time will come to shape society’s 
Structure. 
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To some extent, this principle is already operational in 
Canada. However, in my opinion, these arrangements of 
convenience should be formalized and extended to as 
many institutions as possible. No doubt, recognizing the 
distinctiveness of Canada’s English, French and native 
founding peoples implies much greater constitutional 
change. 

During the March break, I read a most stimulating 
though rather heady book by the University of Toronto 
philosophy professor, Will Kymlicka. In his book Liberal- 
ism, Community and Culture, Professor Kymlicka argues 
for entrenched minority rights on the very basis of fairness 


and equality. He argues that equal treatment for all citizens 
of a country can go hand in hand with special status for| i 
minority groups. In a multi-ethnic country, he says, special] # 
conditions are needed to ensure the survival of its anna "0 
cultures. 

I feel Kymlicka’s argument is cogent and timely for 
our current constitutional debate. I agree that uniform) i 
treatment of all citizens in our multi-ethnic society eventu-| 
ally leads to cultural imperialism by one group. What may 
seem at first glance as privilege and preference is really); 
none other than equal growth conditions for a cultural! 
community. I recommend Professor Kymlicka’s book as. 
an excellent in-depth analysis of the vexing problem of 
how minority rights can coexist with liberal principles of 
equality. | 

My comments today are obviously not the final word, y 
which I wish to utter on this question. There will be other y 
opportunities to develop my ideas further. ‘in 

Whatever constitutional arrangement we arrive at in 
Canada, we will be watched closely by the international ) 
community. As Canadians, let us search for peace and)» 
prosperity among all cultures and nationalities. Let us be jj 
creative in our search and not give up in the face of seem-. 
ingly insurmountable odds. Our children will be thankful, , 
and nations from around the world will appreciate our ef-). 
forts. Let us find political structures that make different), 
cultures feel at home in one country called Canada. 


i 
Mrs Cunningham: It has been brought to my atten-}j 
tion, I think, that we probably have less than four minutes) 
with regard to our speaking order and so we will waive our 
turn and the member from Mississauga will begin tomorrow. |,j 


The Acting Speaker (Mr Villeneuve): Agreed. iH 


0 
Mr F. Wilson: I thank you, Mr Speaker, for this op-|" 
portunity to speak on this report, into which I have put’ * 
much time, effort and emotion these last few weeks. Be- 
cause of the short time I have been allowed, I will confine! 
my time to the input to that report. While I have the oppor- |" 
tunity, though, I wish to pay tribute to the chairman, the ™ 
women and men colleagues in this place who were and are!!! 
a part of that committee that presented this report. It has. 
been both a pleasure and an honour to have served with) 
them and to continue to serve with them in the task before i 
us. ‘it 
The people of Ontario placed their trust in our commit- 
tee to consider their ideas and their hopes for a better!’ 
Ontario and to ensure they never again will be shut out | 
from participation in the constitutional process. By so 
doing, they charged our committee with the task of prepar-' ! 
ing Ontario to participate in what may be our most precari- 
ous and yet courageous time in the long history of our), 
country. i" 
When we left the confines of this place to meet ih 
the people of Ontario, we were equipped only with our | 
varied life experiences, our intelligence and a cert 
amount of good looks and charm. We returned over a} 
month later, haggard, bedraggled, near physical and mental 
exhaustion, but more important, we returned enlightened : 
and informed of what Ontario wants, what it fears and|\ 
what are its frustrations. | h 
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All that enlightenment has gone into the document be- 
‘ore members today. It is the culmination of our efforts, an 
‘malgamation of the hopes and the determination of the 

eople to live side by side in dignity and respect. 


_ The document is not the definitive précis on Confeder- 
tion. It is a guideline of what this province wants for itself 
‘nd for Canada. It demonstrates the determination of the 
eople of Ontario to achieve economic and cultural equal- 
ty, equality in education and equality before Parliament, 


‘o more and above all no less. 


t 


| The simple format of this document does not describe 
ne power and the energy placed within it. It is a combina- 
on of the hopes and dreams of our native sisters and 
‘rothers and their determination to live with us in dignity 
‘nd respect and equality. It contains the dreams and aspira- 
_ons of the Franco-Ontarians to that same respect and that 
ame dignity, and the same wish to serve and to enjoy 
)ntario. It tells of the courage, intelligence and determina- 
on of the disabled of this province and by extension of 
anada, to assume their proper place in education, in busi- 
-ess and in the workplace. This we owe them if society is 
yhat we believe it to be. 


In this document, women speak of the pride in their 
‘ains these last decades, of the fragility of those gains and 
de inconsistency of their application, of the fear that they 
‘old that it could all be swept away, of their demand to 
ive, work, dream and succeed as equal partners in all 
aings Ontarian and all things Canadian, and to do that 
7ith dignity and respect and to do so without fear. 

In addition, we heard from the vast array of multicultu- 
al organizations, people from different cultural and lin- 
uistic backgrounds operating in business, labour and 
ducation and many other fields, all with one common 
neme: that the Canada and the Ontario they traded their 
omelands for, the Canada and Ontario they dreamed 
bout and told their children of, this their adopted land 
ust be preserved. Each individual, each group that came 
»efore us pledged what they had, what they could give to 
ais task of preservation. 


Last—and I have deliberately left this for last—we 
eard from those many Ontarians frustrated and virtually 
isfranchised by our political process, those Ontarians 
vhose forefathers’ efforts and whose own efforts have 
jade the Ontario which allows for such diversity and 
vhich allows the entire mosaic of our province to exist. 
‘hose people, angry, frustrated and shown so little under- 
tanding, ignored and disdained by those who should have 
‘nown better, said to us: “Save our country. Save Ontario.” 
_ Lest members misunderstand, and there is absolutely 
0 place for misunderstanding here, Ontario is at a cross- 
‘oads. We have perhaps one final chance to make the right 
hoice, and there is no certainty that once we embark upon 
uur chosen path, we will not be confronted by another 
“tossroads and perhaps another one after that. For once, 
ve must be honest and admit we do not have all the an- 
wer. No person or one group has all the answers. We 
jave seen the result of a process that thought it had all the 
“nswers. But I have learned, as I hope many members 
“ave, when one does not have all the answers, one must 


rely upon determination, courage, intelligence, pride and 
confidence to carry one through. 

Therefore, I charge each of us with the following du- 
ties: To polish our pride i in Ontario and Canada and shake 
off despair and cynicism; to sharpen our intelligence and 
our thoughtfulness and seek knowledge from each other; 
to forestall panic and focus all of our energies on this task 
to preserve our nation; to roll them all together into dedica- 
tion and help us lead the people of Ontario upon the cho- 
sen path that, wherever else it leads, leads into our future. 
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Mrs Sullivan: Just as we continue, I wonder if there is 
agreement that we could share the time that the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party has made available between the 
other two parties. 


The Acting Speaker: There is agreement. 


Mrs Sullivan: I think that as we returned to the Legis- 
lature this session many of us had the opportunity to speak 
with members who sat on the select committee on Ontario 
in Confederation and to talk to them personally and infor- 
mally about their reactions and responses to the weeks of 
hearings and the hundreds of presentations which were 
part of their process. I think each member has described 
the emotion, the passion that witnesses transmitted to them 
in relation to the questions that were before them and also 
the sense that Canada itself is in jeopardy. 

Witnesses talked with sincerity about the urgency with 
which we must come to terms with a new crisis in national 
unity and protecting the underlying values as Canadians in 
our democratic state. They talked about feeling disfran- 
chised, and many other members who participated in this 
debate so far have addressed that question. They talked 
about feeling left out of recent constitutional discussions. 

Yet as I looked at the report, I saw an apparent dichot- 
omy in the views expressed, because there was also a de- 
mand that governments show leadership in identifying and 
promoting a national vision of Canada. There was cer- 
tainly a sense through the report that change and accom- 
modation and adjustment are necessary in our national 
institutions, in the division of constitutional powers and in 
the way that we ensure that regional interests are taken into 
account in national decision-making, so that all provinces 
can have confidence that legislation that emanates from 
the federal House is accountable to local needs. 

It seems to me that there was a vitality in the debate 
about the underlying values that people see as Canadian 
and worth protecting: equality and equity, social justice, 
the recognition of fundamental rights and freedoms, lan- 
guage rights, and that diversity rather than uniformity was 
to be celebrated. It struck me that the values that people 
wanted to protect and enhance were those very values 
which were enshrined in our 1982 Constitution and the 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, which was entrenched in 
that document, the basic principles of a liberal and demo- 
cratic state that could not be unilaterally altered by either 
the federal House or an individual provincial Legislature. 

The desire to maintain those values is clearly not lim- 
ited to Ontario’s provincial borders. The Spicer commis- 
sion, also conducting hearings, is hearing Canadian after 
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Canadian from other provinces enunciate those same 
views, and so those common objectives clearly must be 
safeguarded in the course of any constitutional change in 
this country and reflected in our laws and our institutions. 
People will not accept anything less. 

The development of the Canadian Constitution has 
evolved over 125 years, by formal amendment, by custom, 
by legal interpretation, and as it has evolved, there has 
been an understanding that any change which comes must 
last for a long time. 

The sense of permanence is necessary since legal au- 
thority derives from the constitutional base. What is not 
clear is whether we are ready to say today, as Ontarians or 
Canadians, what constitutional arrangements we want to 
put into place for the next 25 or 30 years. There may be a 
consensus for change, but to date there is a clear lack of 
consensus on what change, what kind of a new vision of 
our country will replace the current and how the conse- 
quences of change would be as valid three generations 
from now as they are today. 

The aftermath of the Meech Lake debate showed that 
in Ontario there is a conception of Canada with a strong 
central government, but witnesses before the Ontario com- 
mittee indicated “a sincere desire that Quebec should re- 
main within Canada.” The committee was told that Quebec 
is a crucial part of our Canadian identity. They insist that 
efforts should be made to reach an accommodation with 
Quebec, although the nature of that accommodation was 
much less clear. If Quebec gets more jurisdictional powers, 
other provinces should be treated equally, they said, but 
there was not a substantive opposition to changing powers 
of decision-making or service delivery. 

Ontarians as individuals seemed to be speaking for 
Quebec in Confederation with their hearts. We must ask, 
who is speaking for federalism in Quebec? 

The report which was prepared by Jean Allaire for the 
Quebec Liberal Party has been best described by the Globe 
and Mail’s Jeffrey Simpson as confederalist, seeking polit- 
ical sovereignty with limited institutional arrangements 
with the rest of Canada. It calls for the elimination of the 
Senate, an end to the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction in Que- 
bec and a requirement that equalization payments shall be 
paid by the wealthier provinces to the poorer ones, includ- 
ing Quebec, even under a new formula. As a supposed 
federal document, Jeff Simpson concludes that it makes 
neither political nor economic sense. 

From what I have heard from my constituents and oth- 
ers, the Allaire formula for constitutional change is not 
seen at this time as acceptable in Ontario, in whole or even 
in a major part. It is time for us to say so and to define not 
how we feel about Canada but how we want to define our 
nationhood as we move to the year 2000 and beyond. The 
Premier must speak. The Premier must articulate a sub- 
stantive position on where the government stands today 
and where it is prepared to go. 

In another debate, some 25 years ago, Pierre Trudeau 
suggested—and I would just like to quote from a position 
paper that he wrote in 1967 on a different constitutional 
question—that he saw “an excessive preoccupation with 
the future of language that has made certain people forget 
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the future of the man who is speaking it.” What he was 
discussing at that time is that a debate on constitutional 
issues can mask real problems whose solutions lie not in 
changes in constitutional arrangements but changes in po-|! 
litical action. | 
We cannot change our geography, but political leaders 
must take stock of certain facts about the fabric of our}! 
nation. For politicians, there is a responsibility to analyse 
the real relationships between the forces that unite or di- 
vide us. People in Ontario, Quebec and Alberta must un- | 
derstand that constitutional change will not solve problems br 
that are substantially political, whether economic, social or |!5 
cultural. bi 
We live in a time where continental and international |i! 
forces ignore national constitutions and borders, where the p! 
deployment of capital, technological innovation and pro- /#" 
ductivity will matter more to the individual than the most |" 
finely crafted legal phraseology in a constitutional document, i 
Our economy must be fundamentally sound to ensure a 
strong and progressive social policy. The action that will 
ensure that is political. Our social structures and programs, | 
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whether education, health care, pension plans, social ser- 
vices, and the political decisions which add to, maintain or | 
subvert today’s standards, matter very much to Canadians, 
The constitutional words speak to a fair distribution of d 
wealth, but the action that will ensure that is political. \y 
The select committee on Ontario in Confederation, in |” 
the next phase of its work, must further define where con- 
stitutional action is required to give effect to people’s aspi- 
rations and where political action in fact is the answer. It 
must explore further, and with greater definition, the na- 
ture of change that people see as necessary in our institu- | 
tions, and the timetables and the mechanics for that ™# 
change, to meet the needs not only of Ontarians but of } 
people in western provinces, in the Atlantic provinces and | 
indeed even in Quebec. if 
It must also explore how people in Ontario feel about a : 
Canada without Quebec or if people in Ontario would ac- 
cept a Quebec on substantially different terms than those 
shared by other provinces. 
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What will we tolerate as Canadians in forging new , 
relationships? Where do we say yes and where do we say \ 
no? What will be the cost in social and economic terms of ), 
a structural change that is brought about by Quebec saying 
no to Canada? And what political actions must be taken |, 
over and above any constitutional change to forge a new | 
and dynamic nationhood that represents, with equity and |, 
equality, all people in Canada? , 
The commitee has a daunting task. I wish its members 
well as they proceed into the next phase of their process. 


Mr Winninger: I would also congratulate the Chair of |} 
the select committee on the future of Ontario in Confeder- ‘\; 
ation, the member for Dovercourt, and my fellow mem- 
bers of the committee, who served so admirably over the |jj 
last two months into the mandate of this committee. I 
would also commend the members of the committee on | 
the spirit of camaraderie and non-partisanship displayed |, 
throughout our hearings. 
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| Clearly the process of change in Canada has been ex- 
edingly complex and fraught with perils for those brave 
suls who take the leadership in federal renewal. After a 
amber of failed attempts to patriate our Constitution and 
sfine an amending formula, Pierre Trudeau succeeded in 
82 in patriating our Constitution and entrenching a 
harter of Rights. This, alas, was not an arrangement in 
hich Quebec could be a partner, due to its unique cultural 
id linguistic needs. 
_ The Meech Lake agreement represented, as it were, a 
awed attempt to bring Quebec back into the fold. Numer- 
4s reasons have been cited for the failure of the Meech 
ake process. Whatever the reasons, Meech Lake failed 
ad once again our leaders must meet to discuss change 
at can accommodate Quebec’s aspirations while at the 
“me time meeting the needs of other provinces. The select 
/ommittee was mandated last December by our Premier to 
xplore the economic and social needs of the people of 
‘ntario and what model of Confederation can best meet 
ose needs. 
_ I was privileged to serve on the select committee with 
| other members of all parties, and I can say in all hon- 
sty that the select committee has offered me an extraordi- 
ary opportunity to hear from ordinary people across the 
-ovince from all sectors of society: to name but a few, the 
dung, the old, working-class people, professionals, 
‘omen, natives, disabled and multicultural groups. They 
ave sung to us. They have recited lyrical poems. They 
ave challenged us. They have cajoled us. They have re- 
onstrated with us. They have shared their hospitality and 
eir visions with us. A very rich tapestry has been woven 
= human emotion and thought, and those people who have 
aared with us their innermost visions and dreams and 
_elings for Ontario and Canada cannot be forgotten. 
_ Discussion was facilitated through a public discussion 
aper entitled Changing for the Better: An Invitation to 
alk About a New Canada. This paper acknowledged that 
anada is at a crossroads and to obtain a consensus on the 
nerging issues government must return to the people for 
aidance. The paper asks that citizens of Ontario recognize 
.e common values that bind us together in the midst of 
versity. Other issues the people of Ontario were asked to 
me to grips with involved our economy, the respective 
les of federal and provincial governments and justice for 
anada’s aboriginal peoples. Further, Ontarians were 


oked to comment on the role of the English and French 
nguages in Canada, Quebec’s future and regional iden- 
ty. Some delegations that appeared before us questioned 
‘hy the issue of women was not delineated separately in 
ie discussion paper. 

There has been an overwhelming response by the peo- 
le of Ontario to this consultation process. Unfortunately, 
ere were many individuals and groups that could not be 
-zard in the course of our public discussions. However, 
‘ey were invited to submit papers and to participate in our 
iture consideration of Ontario in Canada. 

To facilitate open and frank discussions, the select 
‘ymmittee chose to meet in schools, senior citizens’ cen- 
‘es, Legion halls and community halls. The committee at 
‘mes broke into subgroups to visit with specific groups on 


behalf of women, the disabled, the francophone commu- 
nity, to name but a few. 

Generally, people were very pleased that this govern- 
ment wanted to hear what they had to say, and given the 
time constraints, I will not repeat some of the observations 
already well expressed by other members of the commit- 
tee. The member for Dovercourt has spoken on multi- 
culturalism, the member for Ottawa-Rideau and the 
member for Riverdale on women’s rights, the member for 
Cochrane South on francophone aspirations and the mem- 
ber for York East on the disabled. I would like to say a few 
specific words, however, about aboriginal people. 

There is a consensus that our first nations need to be 
heard. They have much to teach us about progressive mod- 
els of government, conservation of the environment and 
the relevance of values such as harmony, respect and self- 
reliance. I think the vast popularity of the movie Dances 
with Wolves, which I understand is up for an Oscar for 
best picture tonight at the Academy Awards, is a testament 
to the widespread interest there is in native traditions and 
culture. 

Native people want to be full participants in the pro- 
cess of constitutional renewal, not excluded as they were 
during the Meech Lake process. People have spoken to us 
of the concept of two founding nations, English and 
French. However, members of the first nation have said 
that they were never lost, so how could they be found? 

Many delegations have asked that native people be 
given self-government and have their land claims settled 
more expeditiously. There is a collective sense of guilt 
concerning the victimization of native peoples in the past 
and the desire to ensure that the quality of life of our native 
peoples be drastically improved. This extends to the build- 
ing of economic infrastucture so that our indigenous peo- 
ple will not be so dependent on federal and provincial 
assistance. Further, natives off reserves have specific needs 
that demand attention. In short, native people need to gain 
a broader measure of control over their lives, which will 
hopefully solve some of their social ills, including a very 
high rate of suicide, infant mortality, family violence, drug 
and alcohol abuse, to mention a few. 

Economic justice looms large in the concern of 
Ontarians, and the adverse effect of the free trade agree- 
ment, which the federal government is seeking to extend to 
Mexico, has threatened job security. Many question the 
existence of interprovincial trade barriers while Canada 
continues to negotiate free trade on the North American 
continent. Some would prefer to see stronger trading links 
with Europe as it moves towards economic unity in the 
1990s. Our ever-increasing multicultural mix can assist us 
in pursuing these trading links with other nations. 

The dismantling of our national institutions, such as the 
CBC and VIA Rail, and the privatization of Canada Post 
have caused grave concern for the unity of our country. At 
a time of recession when people are acutely aware of un- 
employment and poverty, there is a consensus that issues 
of economic justice must be brought to the bargaining 
table, including the right to housing, employment and a 
minimum income entrenched in our Constitution. These 
economic issues will be explored further. 
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Attention has emerged about the need for a strong fed- 
eral government to steer the economy, ensure national 
standards, shared-cost programs and equalization of op- 
portunity for the regions. Counterbalanced is the need for 
greater autonomy for the provinces, including Quebec, in 
response to regional differences. While some people feel 
that Quebec should have special powers to protect its lan- 
guage and culture, what some have called an asymmetrical 
federalism, others believe that all provinces should enjoy 
such powers. Whatever may be the constitutional arrange- 
ments following a restructuring of powers, there is a will 
that all levels of government co-operate more fully with 
each other and be more fully accountable to the people. 

On a constaté le désir que le Québec continue de faire 
partie du Canada. C’est qu’il faut attendre un arrangement 
avec le Québec. En méme temps, le Québec est une partie 
cruciale de l’identité canadienne et aussi une communauté 
distincte au sein de la fédération canadienne. 
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Nous sommes liés avec le Québec par des liens histori- 
ques, géographiques, linguistiques et commerciaux. Nous 
croyons que la séparation du Québec aurait des consé- 
quences sérieuses tant pour le Québec que pour |’Ontario 
et le reste du Canada. Nous souhaitons fortement que le 
Canada demeure uni mais il y a lieu d’apporter des chan- 
gements si l’on veut que le Québec continue a étre un 
partenaire de la Confédération. 

As we stand at the crossroads to chart the future of our 
province and nation, we must be ever mindful that public 
participation in the process of national renewal is essential. 
Never again must executive federalism be played out be- 
hind closed doors in a manner that shuts out the public. 
Natives, women, disabled and multicultural groups must 
play more of a role in the constitutional changes that will 
affect them. Whether we have a more representative Par- 
liament, a reformed Senate, a Council of Canadian Eco- 
nomic Union, as some have suggested, once there has been 
a restructuring of our government institutions, they must 
remain open to public scrutiny. 

Many people have expressed a view that Ontario, 
being the wealthiest, the most populous and the must prox- 
imate province to Quebec, must take a leadership role in 
future negotiations. 

The call for the government of Ontario to assume a 
leadership role in constitutional talks has met a vigorous 
response from our Premier. He has called for the first min- 
isters to meet to discuss constitutional reform to ensure the 
survival of Canada. The process should include Quebec. 
The public must have a sense of participation as well. The 
needs of our first nations and the various regions of Can- 
ada will have to be respected. 

We know that change has been sought by the Allaire 
commission. While presently divided, the Bélanger- 
Campeau commission will soon be rendering its report. 
We have yet to hear from the Spicer committee, as well as 
a multitude of other provincial constitutional committees. 
Obviously there will have to be a meaningful dialogue 
between these committees to carve out our collective fu- 
ture. This dialogue will continue, and has to continue. 
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At the same time, I have asked the constituents in my)’ 
riding of London South to participate in the second stage ’ 
of the select committee’s investigation of the future of ‘ 
Ontario in Confederation. I trust that the constituents of! 


other ridings across Ontario will continue similarly to 
make their views known as we explore the different alter- 
natives for our mutual future. We will continue to be good 
listeners and eagerly anticipate what the public will have 
to say. 


Mr Grandmaitre: First, I would like to congratulate! 
the chairman. Let’s call it the Silipo report. I thought it was 
a great report. Personally, I did not think that the member 
for Dovercourt’s committee could accomplish so much in 
so little time. I did not really believe that such a report 
could come before us after three, four, five weeks, and I 


think some of the recommendations in the member for ’ 
Dovercourt’s report should accommodate every Ontarian. |’ 


Will it satisfy the needs of all Canadians? That is another 
thing, another debate. We will have to wait for other com- 
missions to submit their reports. 


Mr Speaker, I know that you will not hear partisan 


speeches in this House on this debate, for the simple rea- 
son that every member of this House believes that we 
Ontarians are ready and willing to negotiate with not only 
the province of Quebec but every province in Canada. I 
will use some of the quotes taken from the report: “To 
promote dialogue with Quebec in order to identify and 
respond to the desires and aspirations of Quebec.” 


I repeat this is not a partisan speech, but I must criticize | 
the present government for not showing the leadership that hy 


other premiers in this province have shown in the past. I 


know that the Premier has promised us to deliver a speech | 


in this House on Thursday and also another one on 5 April 
in Ottawa. But this province is used to leadership when it 
comes to constitutional debates, and we have not heard 
from the Premier of Ontario as of today. 


Another quote: “Ontario is in a unique position” to | 


play “a leadership role in negotiating a renewed Canada.” I 


remember the great speeches from the Premier of this , 


province in this House when he was in the opposition. He 


had all the answers to the Meech Lake debates, closed |,, 
door debates; never attended one of these meetings, but he |, 
had all the answers. I find it difficult to stand up and j;, 
congratulate a good leader when it comes to constitutional | 


debates, because I have heard the Premier pronounce some | 
of the best constitutional speeches in this House, and ye 
he has been mute, has not said a word. 

Ontarians are waiting for his leadership. He should tell | 


us what he expects to do for us. I respect the consultation 
that has been going on. The Premier has been saying, “I 
want to consult my people before I go public.” The Pre- | 
mier had all kinds of ideas for the last 10 years on constitu- | 


tional reform, and he had to wait for the report of the 
member for Dovercourt. I think it was a stalling tactic. 


Also, in the last six or six and a half months the Pre- | 


mier has not travelled across Canada. I know he has been 


busy keeping an eye on his own cabinet, but he should 
have visited every province in Canada, at least to find out | 
where it stood on constitutional changes, because I think /! 
he can and will bring his own views. Again, I am not | 
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ying to be partisan or critical, but I must say—it is diffi- 
ilt, but I must say it—he has not shown leadership. 
Another quote: “Ontario must act as a mediator be- 
veen the regions of Ontario.” The committee did consult 
ith the different regions or different parts of Ontario, but 
° the Premier. The Premier did not want to be exposed to 
aybe some criticisms. I find it very difficult, because 
hen I introduced my Bill 8 in this House, one of the 
veatest supporters of Bill 8 was the Premier. I know that 
+ believes in the founding nations, natives, English- and 
SS speaking people of this province. But again, the 
emier has chosen to be quiet on the issue. I would like to 
ow why, after delivering all these great speeches, again 
a have not heard from him. That was then, I suppose, and 
‘is is now. 
| So I am disappointed, but I am pleased that the Silipo 
port will now resolve some of our differences and I am 
‘eased that most of the Ontarians who appeared before 
e€ committee expressed their need for changes to recog- 
ze the native people, to recognize English-speaking peo- 
‘ie, Franco-Ontarians, women, disabled people. All 
i arians should be reflected in a new Constitution. 
150 
| For too long we took native people for granted in this 
‘sovince. I remember when I was Minister of Municipal 
_ffairs I had the opportunity to talk about self-government 
on native people. I believed it then and I still believe today 
Jat native people should have their own government. 
Mr Speaker, I think it is very important that this prov- 
‘ce, that your government, the NDP government, shows 
adership, for the simple reason that we do not have a 
a central government at the present time. Every prov- 


| 
| 
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ice in Canada is doing its thing, and I think we need the 

adership of the Ontario provincial government to tell the 

ontral government, “This is what we want,’ 
| tion with the other premiers. 
So if we believe that the future generation should enjoy 
anada the way we have enjoyed Canada, because I think 
e all benefited from being Canadians, I think the future 
f our children is at stake and I think it is time that this 
overnment, the government that had all the answers to the 
‘onstitutional problems in this province, speak up for 
/ntarians. 


i Hon Mr Allen: This country and this province face 
‘tobably the most serious moment in their history since 
ie debates that were begun to resolve the Confederation 
‘uestion in the middle of the 1860s. Quite frankly, in re- 
= to the previous speaker and in defence of my own 
ader, I want to say that perhaps it is wise, when there are 
| many voices saying so many things, so many reports 


’ after consul- 


2ing written and made, that someone perhaps holds it 
ack a bit and does not get so much into the fray that he 
2ts overcommitted, that too many messages go out that 
‘e too firm, before we really see what the ultimate lay of 
ie landscape is going to be. 

_ The Premier has spoken in general terms recently 
out the latest phase of constitutional discussion in this 
duntry. As the previous speaker said, he was very elo- 
rent about the proportions of the issue that confront this 
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country constitutionally speaking. He has not in that re- 
spect changed one iota. His insight remains keen, his intent 
to speak and to act on behalf of this province is clear and 
he has taken a very deliberate and sensible course. That 
course is to follow the advice that everybody I have heard 
speak has commended, and that is the course of consulting 
and understanding what this province really wants. 

This province has not been used to asking itself what, 
as a province, it wants out of Confederation because it has 
always, throughout its history, identified itself with Ottawa 
and with the federal enterprise. Ontario has been “Ontario 
and nation” at one and the same time in its own eyes. It is 
time for us to step back from that too and ask ourselves a 
critical question as to what is the specific need of Ontario 
in Confederation before we can then take that step forward 
and address the whole issue of the whole country. 

It would be very easy to say why Ontario wants and 
needs national unity, Ontario wants and needs a national 
economy, but those are pretty vague things. One can get a 
lot of rhetoric going about national unity concerns, but 
what does it mean in terms of the reality of Ontario’s need 
and what does it mean in terms of how that intersects with 
the whole context of the needs of other provinces and of 
the need for a nation that will hold the province of Quebec 
in the confines of a national structure? That was, in the 
course of all earlier debate, a very difficult question. It 
remained a difficult issue all the way through the Meech 
Lake debate. 

It remains a very difficult issue today, and I submit to 
members that it is more difficult now, when time is run- 
ning out, than it has ever been, because the agenda that is 
resulting for all of us is a much more complex one. Meech 
Lake confronted the fact that there were some significant 
groups in our society that felt their needs had not been 
addressed. In the course of the consultations that commit- 
tees and commissions have undertaken, it is quite clear 
that the input and the range of involvement has expanded, 
that the numbers of groups that feel themselves attached to 
this enterprise and want something out of it have grown, 
and therefore the issue becomes even more complex and 
more difficult. I do not think any of us should fool our- 
selves that that is not the case. 

What have we got? We have got something like 15 
months by the calendars that are set ticking by the 
Bélanger-Campeau and Allaire reports and the decision of 
the Liberal Party in Quebec to accept the Allaire commis- 
sion report. 

I just simply want to say in conclusion—because there 
is not a lot of time to talk about this big issue; we are 
approaching 6 o’clock—that I want to remind all of us and 
all of those who are listening to this debate how critically 
important it is that we achieve a new structure in this 
country that does make it possible for the real aspirations 
of Quebec to find their fulfilment in the context of some- 
thing we call Canada. 

Oddly enough, I grew up in British Columbia and as a 
little boy, in my sixth grade, some of my great heroes were 
who? Champlain, Talon, Laval, Frontenac. How does that 
happen? There has obviously been in this country a culturing 
process which has made people like me, born on another 
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coast, somehow identify with the history of a people who 
were thousands of miles away. 

On the other hand, I have a book here by Christian 
Dufour, a Québécois who grew up in the Saguenay region 
of Quebec and who says he and his brothers were aston- 
ished when they discovered at six years of age that there 
was anybody in this country who spoke English. 

They were overwhelmed when they were 12 years old 
to discover that the majority of the people spoke English. 
So we have got a really difficult country to keep to- 
gether—and that is an old observation; it is not new—but 
we must at all costs maintain the capacity of a dynamic 
and increasingly vigorous province of Quebec to play its 


own role, find its own destiny and to do it in the context of 
something we can still call Canada. | 

I want to compliment the committee for the work that 
it has done to date. Under the leadership of the member for | 
Dovercourt it will go on and tackle, I think, a much more |\ 
difficult job than it has yet tackled, namely, looking at the 
structural questions as to how you embody the values and 
concerns of Ontarians that it has discovered in a proposal 
that will have some force in commending itself to us for 
our further debate on this question. I look forward at that. 
time to taking a further part in that debate. 

I suppose I should observe that the clock has 6 o ‘clock 
and adjourn this debate. 


The House adjourned at 1800. 
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| The House met at 1330. 

_ Prayers. 

| MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 

PORT HOPE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 

Mrs Faweett: Last Wednesday 20 March, Donald 
‘ott, a constituent of mine from Port Hope, was one of 
|; proud recipients of the prestigious 1991 Outstanding 
/hievement Awards for Excellence in Volunteerism. His 
jotk with the Port Hope Friends of Music has transformed 
[s rather undefined amateur organization into one of the 
rst concert series presenters in Ontario. Few volunteer 
{4S organizations ever achieve the artistic standards and 
|egrity, the financial and business stability and the wide 
tpular support this group has attained under his leader- 
3p. In this, its 16th anniversary season, it is one of the 
gest and strongest volunteer organizations in 
) rthumberland county. 

_ Port Hope Friends of Music has a large number of 
soscribers and donors, which continues to grow because 
the quality of the concert presentations. I have person- 
y enjoyed a number of these concerts, and year after 
ar audiences are treated to internationally famed artists 
a1 groups, such as the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, the 
Eston Camerata and the American Boys’ Choir, to name 
ly a few. Mr Scott’s dedication and expertise have had 
ich to do with attaining this high level of wide-ranging 
s-ertainment for Port Hope and area. 

_ Our gratitude and congratulations are extended to Mr 
Sott for all he has done and continues to do to provide top 
jality entertainment which has indeed touched many 
es. I would ask you all to join me in recognizing the 
‘ of Donald Scott of the Port Hope Friends of Music. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


| Mr J. Wilson: My statement is directed to the Minis- 
« of the Environment. I hold in my hand four letters I 
hve written to her which she, to date, has failed to answer. 
ley all are related directly to her decision to grant an 
2 ergency certificate and allow six North Simcoe munici- 
Dities to haul their garbage to the dump in Wasaga 
Each. Her shortsighted decision could have disastrous 
b commun for the tourism industry in this Georgian 


y community. Her cavalier treatment of the environment 
jids out the wrong signal to the people of this province 
#0 are genuinely concerned about the environment. 
| The minister has failed to respond to my four letters, to 
a’ statement in this Legislature, to my numerous requests 
[| a meeting and to the four letters written to her from the 
lyor of Wasaga Beach, but she was quoted in the 11 
cember issue of the Collingwood Enterprise-Bulletin as 
ing she hopes the county of Simcoe will get going as 
ym as possible on hydrogeological studies to determine 
| effects on Wasaga Beach’s landfill site and the sixfold 
iirease to its waste stream. 
| 
al 
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I am told these studies have not yet begun. I am sure 
the minister is aware that a hydrogeological study such as 
this one takes a great deal of time to complete. She has 
already exercised poor judgement by issuing Simcoe an 
emergency certificate for the Wasaga Beach dump. If she 
refuses to reverse this decision I want her to begin assum- 
ing responsibility for the environment and to assure this 
House that she will rescind the emergency certificate if the 
hydrogeological studies are not on her desk by 30 April, as 
she promised. 


NANCY SWEETNAM 


Mr Drainville: I am pleased today to speak about a 
very inspiring young woman in my riding, Nancy 
Sweetnam, a grade 12 student at Lindsay Collegiate and 
Vocational Institute who has been setting new swimming 
awards around the world. Just last week, Nancy won a 
gold medal and set a Canadian and Commonwealth record 
in the 200-metre individual medley in Sweden. She also 
won the gold in the 400-metre individual medley. 

Nancy is just 17, and she has already been named the 
female athlete of the year in her own community. Earlier 
this year, she captured the gold at the Commonwealth 
Games when she set a new record in the 200-metre indi- 
vidual medley. Then Nancy took the gold in the 200-metre 
event while at the World Aquatic Championships in Perth, 
Australia. 

This is by no means the total list of the awards be- 
stowed on this young woman in recognition of her gift and 
her drive. What I find interesting is that Nancy’s coach is 
also her mother, Miriam Sweetnam, who was recognized 
in Victoria-Haliburton this year at the CKLY sports awards 
as coach of the year. In 1990, Miriam was named the 
Canadian swimming coach and the Ontario coach of the 
year for all sports. 

Like all amateur athletes, Nancy and Miriam are work- 
ing their way towards the 1992 Olympics in Barcelona, 
and we hope their work there will proudly represent Can- 
ada and the riding of Victoria-Haliburton. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF YORK REGION 


Mr Beer: Tomorrow the Minister of Community and 
Social Services will be meeting with representatives of the 
Children’s Aid Society of York Region. The purpose of 
this meeting is to address the current problems facing the 
society because of the dramatic population growth of the 
region and, in particular, of the children in its care. 

The minister is aware that the York Region Children’s 
Aid Society has responsibility for the fifth-largest child 
population but has the 13th-largest budget. This compares 
with 10 years ago, when it had the 11th-largest child popu- 
lation and the 12th-largest budget. During the 1980s, the 
region has more than doubled in size. This population 
growth over the last decade and the impact of the recession 
are placing the society under severe Stress. 
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There are two basic issues facing the ministry and the 
society. The first is how to cover its current deficit of nearly 
$2 million. I believe there is a process in place which can 
ensure that the deficit is covered. However, it is now time to 
deal with the second issue, which relates to the base budget 
of the society. We must recognize that unless that is done, the 
current problem will be repeated again next year and the year 
after that. 

I believe, after numerous studies and reviews, the govern- 
ment must recognize that the society is operating as effec- 
tively and efficiently as it can, but unless its base budget more 
appropriately corresponds to the needs of the region, there 
will have to be major cutbacks, and this the region and its 
children cannot afford. 

Tomorrow the minister must recognize the dilemma the 
York region society faces and state clearly her intention and 
that of her government to help ensure that York region’s 
children will receive the support they need and deserve. 


ST JOSEPH’S VILLA 


Mr Jackson: | rise to call the attention of the House to 
the plight of St Joseph’s Villa, a distinguished charitable 
home for the aged in Dundas in the regional municipality of 
Hamilton- Wentworth. 

In June of last year, the former Liberal government told 
the villa to convert 99 residential beds to the extended care 
level without providing the necessary funding for the in- 
creased care requirements. As well, 29 chronic care beds in 
the villa were underfunded. The villa’s executive director, 
Paul O’Krafka, warned the government of the day of the 
severe consequences for the residents as a result of the un- 
derfunding crisis to which the Liberals had subjected the 
residents of the villa. 

But what has changed under the new NDP government? 
Like the Liberals, the NDP has reneged on its election prom- 
ise to provide 70% funding of the incurred deficit that is 
hampering the ability of St Joseph’s Villa to provide quality 
care to its residents. Like the Liberals, the NDP has continued 
to ignore the villa’s pleas for funding of its extended and 
chronic care beds, and like the Liberals, the NDP government 
is now forcing the villa’s board of trustees to go to the resi- 
dents and their families and tell them that unless the funding 
situation improves, drastic measures will have to be taken by 
the villa, including the discharge of residents requiring spe- 
cialized care back into the community. 

I again remind the NDP government that health care was 
an important issue that collapsed the once mighty Liberals in 
the last election. The seniors of Ontario have had enough 
political rhetoric. They want to know when they will finally 
see some meaningful action on the part of this government to 
address the crisis situation which is currently gripping homes 
for the aged like St Joseph’s Villa in Dundas. 
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STRATHROY WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs Mathyssen: I rise today to tell the House about 
an important milestone for the members of the women’s 
auxiliary, Sir Arthur Currie Legion Branch 116, of 
Strathroy in the riding of Middlesex. On Saturday 16 
March I was invited to a Royal Canadian Legion dinner to 


celebrate the 60th anniversary of the auxiliary with thi 
men and women of the Sir Arthur Currie branch, who hay 
built a strong, viable legion that not only serves the w 
veterans and families of veterans, but actively serves th 
community. The contributions of this legion to the commu 
nity surrounding Strathroy are many. Those I shall nam 
are just a sampling of what these women and men hav 
given. 

In 1989 the legion made a generous $14,000 dona 
to the intensive care unit of Strathroy Middlesex Generg 
Hospital for the purchase of a defibrillator. The women’ 
auxiliary also hosts an annual chicken dinner for seniors ¢ 
Strathmere Lodge. The legion provided the cadet corp 
with a meeting place when it was in need of accommoda 
tion and, with local service clubs, helped finance ney 
lights at the Head Street playing field of the Strathro, 
Minor Soccer Association. 

In 1990 the Strathroy boy scouts received eight ney 
canoes, $3,000 was given to Strathroy hospital for a diag 
nostic mammograph machine, and when local senior 
were moved out of their community centre by their land 
lord, the Sir Arthur Currie legion provided these senior 
with a place to meet and socialize. | 

The men and women of the Strathroy legion are ey, 
traordinary. Their commitment to community is unques 
tionable. Please join with me to extend congratulations t 
the auxiliary president, Eileen Harnett, legion presider 
Sandy Sandford, and all legion members for their dedicé 

| 


tion to the people of Strathroy and area on this occasion ¢ 
their 60th anniversary. 


WETLANDS | 


Mrs Sullivan: I would like to bring to the attention ¢ 
the House a proposal by the Federation of Ontario Natura’ 
ists and the Canadian Environmental Law Associatio 
which could save us all both money and natural areas. 

Although a draft wetlands policy statement was 1 
leased for consultation some 18 months ago and the prev 
ous government was ready to act on that, to date no fin/! 
policy has been issued by this government and needle‘! 
destruction of provincially significant wetlands continu! 
unabated. | 

While we wait for direction, government and publ) 
interest groups are forced to appear before Ontario Muni 
ipal Board hearings. These hearings are expensive and ai| 
often conducted after much damage has been done. TI) 
lack of a wetlands policy statement means that in practi¢| 
Ministry of Natural Resources district offices are not hai 
dling threats to wetlands in a consistent manner. | 

The FON and CELA have requested that the Minist | 
of Natural Resources issue a final wetlands statement bt) 
the end of April. This would mean that a policy and we 
lands classification system would be in place before th | 
spring construction season. | 

The minister should also bring forward natural arei 
protection legislation which would include protection fi 
wetlands, areas of natural and scientific interest and oth! | 
ecologically sensitive areas. Protection of these areas Ww | 
reduce the number of OMB hearings and environment 
assessment requests. | 
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| At a time when money is short and public expectation of 
(vironmental protection is high, the Minister of Natural Re- 
urces should act. These measures would do much to save 
2 government money and to protect the environment. 


SKYDOME 


| Mr Stockwell: In my statement of 29 November 1990 
‘the House, I called upon the Treasurer and the Premier 
instruct the Provincial Auditor to make public the agree- 
ents which have been struck between the consortium 
embers and the Stadium Corp of Ontario, which led to 
> consortium members reaping profit from the Dome 
a while the taxpayers of the province carried the 
: r-increasing debt load. 
I called for public disclosure of all those agreements, 
t to date this government has been silent. Recently, Bob 
hite announced that it was highly likely that the 
spayers’ 51% ownership of the Dome will be negotiated 
vay to the private sector. What was not said was at what 
ust. 

| The people of Ontario were led to believe last summer 
it the Premier was a different type of politician and, if 
scted, would be a different type of Premier. All this 
yuse has seen to date of the Premier is indecision, broken 
omises and procrastination. When confronted, the Pre- 
er hides behind the state of the economy. The state of 
» economy has nothing to do with openness in govern- 
ol The public should know why construction costs 
sared and what profits are being reaped by consortium 
r2mbers and what costs the taxpayers will suffer negotiat- 
is away ownership. 

Bill Davis planned this Dome in secret, David Peterson 
ilt this Dome in secret, and the Premier is selling this 
bme in secret. Some difference. 


F 


ONTARIO PRODUCE 


i Mrs Haslam: In light of the cross-border shopping 
suation, I would like to take this opportunity to encourage 
: members of this House to promote the purchase of 
~ grown and -processed foods to their constituents. 


a production and food processing is a $16- 
blion- -a-year contributor to Ontario’s economy. Some 
,000 Ontario farmers work to feed domestic and interna- 
inal consumers. Our food processing companies account 
*40% of Canada’s food processing industry, employing 
ime 85,000 people. 


| [think it is our duty to promote the purchase of Ontario 
poducts to keep this important sector of our economy 
ible. Members of the House will agree on the impor- 
ice of preserving our agricultural land, but if we want to 
ve farm land in Ontario, we have to buy Ontario pro- 
ice. Now that spring has arrived, grocery stores will soon 
| offering the high-quality produce and food products for 
3 Ontario is renowned. Whether we purchase green- 


nth, tender fruit in the summer or canned and frozen 
etables grown in Ontario, we will be supporting the 
yusands of men and women of this province who work 
put food on our tables. 


a vegetables at this time of year or asparagus next 


: 


All members of the food chain, from the farm gate to 
the retailers and their employees, deserve our support, and 
that support is best shown through where we choose to buy 
and what we choose to buy with our grocery dollars. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 

The Speaker: Yesterday, the honourable member for 
Parry Sound raised a point of order regarding the appropri- 
ateness of a statement made by the honourable Minister of 
Culture and Communications according to our standing 
order 31(a). I undertook to look into this matter and report 
back. 

Our standing order 31(a) reads as follows: “A minister 
of the crown may make a short factual statement relating 
to government policy, ministry action or other similar mat- 
ters of which the House should be informed.” 

Members will realize that the terms of this standing 
order tend to be on the non-restrictive side, and therefore it 
is difficult for the Speaker to interpret strictly what can or 
cannot fall under the confines of the standing order. 

As far as the statement made yesterday is concerned, I 
find that it was in order, and I appreciate the member 
having raised the matter with me. 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


COURT SYSTEM 


Hon Mr Hampton: On 18 October 1990 the Supreme 
Court of Canada used clause 11(b) of the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms to rule that delays in the criminal justice 
system were unreasonable and that the rights of accused, 
victims and the public to a speedy trial were being denied. 
This has placed Ontario’s justice system in a critical posi- 
tion. I would like to update the Legislature on the progress 
we have made to date in addressing this serious situation. 

Since the Askov ruling came down six months ago, 
205,995 criminal charges have been dealt with by 
Ontario’s justice system. Of this total, approximately 15%, 
or 32,254 charges, have been stayed, dismissed or with- 
drawn as a result of the Askov decision. 

1350 

When I became Attorney General in October 1990, 
74% of all criminal charges in Ontario Court (Provincial 
Division), or more than 150,000 charges, were put at risk 
by the Askov decision. I am happy to report to the Legisla- 
ture today that preliminary results indicate that through the 
efforts of the entire justice system it has been possible to 
reduce the 75% at risk to the point today where approxi- 
mately 35% of charges are at risk. 

The Ministry of the Attorney General is continuing to 
make every effort to save as many charges as possible by 
moving cases forward and by double booking courts. We 
have also considered less serious charges for withdrawal in 
order to free courtroom time to allow serious charges to be 
heard. I am happy to report to the Legislature that approxi- 
mately 96% of all new charges entering the system are 
now being scheduled within six months for trial dates. 

Let me be clear: We will never be able to schedule all 
cases within six to eight months. The Askov decision itself 
recognized that more time is required to prepare for com- 
plex cases. In November I announced to the Legislature a 
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government commitment of funds of over $39 million to 
reduce delays and backlogs in the courts by appointing 
judges, hiring crown attorneys and support staff, improv- 
ing court facilities and implementing further initiatives. 

Mr Speaker, I am pleased to be able to tell you today 
that we have appointed 18 new provincial court judges, 
and in the upcoming weeks I expect to appoint the remain- 
ing nine. The 27 appointments will help us to achieve a 
more representative provincial bench. Of the 18 appoint- 
ments to date, 11 of these judges are women, including 
Canada’s first woman native Canadian judge. 

In November I wrote to some 1,200 women lawyers 
inviting them to apply to become judges. As a result, more 
than 40% of applications for the new positions on the pro- 
vincial bench came from women, compared to 12% of 
applications in previous competitions. The trend in judicial 
appointments is clear: No longer will we hear the argu- 
ment that there are not enough eligible women who want 
to become a judge. 

In November I asked the federal Minister of Justice to 
appoint 12 new judges to the Ontario Court (General Divi- 
sion). On Friday 22 March the Honourable Kim Campbell 
announced the appointment of five new judges to the Gen- 
eral Division to help reduce the court backlog in Ontario; 
seven other appointments were announced to fill existing 
vacancies. 

I have instructed ministry officials to ensure that em- 
ployment equity guidelines are strictly adhered to in all 
hiring. Of the six crown counsel and 29 assistant crown 
attorneys hired, 6% are francophones, 14% are racial mi- 
norities and 54% are women. An additional 41 assistant 
crown attorneys and six crown counsel are still to be hired. 
One hundred and thirty-nine support staff have also been 
hired; 101 completed a voluntary employment equity sur- 
vey. The survey shows that 73% fit into one of the five 
target groups of employment equity. 

Our focus is to provide the people of Ontario with a 
system of justice which is responsive, efficient and timely. 
We have made good progress, but we still have a lot to do. 
We are developing a number of strategies in consultation 
with the judiciary, the defence bar and police. Efforts are 
being made to strengthen programs where disclosure of the 
crown’s case will be made available to the defence at an 
early opportunity so that the merits of criminal charges can 
be assessed by both crown and defence shortly after 
charges have been laid. 

In addition, we are developing a post-charge screening 
program whereby crown attorneys will review all criminal 
charges laid to determine whether a prosecution of the 
charge is in the best interests of the administration of jus- 
tice, and the Toronto region General Division will begin 
implementation of a dedicated court system effective 1 
April 1991. The initiative, developed through the leader- 
ship of the General Division judiciary, is aimed at improv- 
ing the flow of cases and scheduling in the Toronto 
General Division courts. 

The dedicated system will provide each of the four 
areas of Metro Toronto with specific courts. Metro west, 
Metro north, Metro east and Metro central will each hold 
these dedicated courts at 361 University Ave. A specialized 


team of judges is responsible for handling cases from eac 
location. Disclosure, pre-trials, scheduling, case-flow man| 
agement and disposition of all cases committed for trig 
from the four courts will be handled in the dedicate, 
courts. | 

In November I asked Chief Judge Sidney Linden t 
consider implementation of specialized or blitz courts 


backlogged areas to expedite the handling of specifi 
classes of charges such as impaired driving. The chie 
judge is currently looking into the feasibility of specialize 
courts for certain locations. I have also asked the chie| 
judge to look into tiered courts, which would overcom( 
shortages of court space by allowing two judicial days t 
be accommodated in only one day. 

I am happy to report that the tiering of family coll 
will take place in Oshawa. In addition, in Newmarket ; 
pilot project for evening sessions of small claims court) 
will begin in mid-April. I recognize that this is just a firs 
step, but other areas are currently assessing the feasibility 
of implementing specialized and tiered courts. | 

I want to inform the Legislature that we have also in, 
creased the number of delay reduction committees from () 
to 25. These committees use co-operative managemen) 
and case-flow management techniques to cut delays 4 
scheduling. 

I have said that I recognize the enormous impact th, 
Supreme Court of Canada’s decision has had on victims 9) 
| 
| 


} 
| 


crime. I announced in November that the Criminal Injurie) 
Compensation Board would consult representatives of th 
community and government. I am pleased to tell member, 
today that this important initiative has begun. The Crimi, 
nal Injuries Compensation Board organized a two-da 
conference at the end of February to discuss issues of co 
cern to victims of crime. Others have since sought partici 
pation in developing guidelines for the government. Th. 
Criminal Injuries Compensation Board is ensuring that a) 
voices are heard. I expect to receive its reportinJune. 

We are very aware that there are still cases schedule, 
beyond eight months. There is a lot of work ahead of us 
This is both a difficult and challenging time for everyon 
involved in the justice system, but the end result will be 
more caring, responsive, humane and quality justice system. 


| 
RESPONSES | 


COURT SYSTEM 1 

Mr Bradley: What is most interesting about this an| 
nouncement is, in effect, that it is a non-announcement, || 
rehash of information that has been available to the publi} 
and to the House for some period of time. It really demor | 
strates clearly that this government has no particule, 
agenda. When all it can do is come into the House wit | 
essentially old news for members of the Legislative As | 
sembly and the public, one has to wonder what the agend 
is of this government. i} 
The minister takes some pride, he says, in the fact thé . 

he has reduced the backlog. I think everyone in the prov , 
ince who is aware of this issue recognizes that he ha | 
reduced that backlog on the backs of people who hav) 
been very interested in the field of drunk driving, for ir | 
stance, or in the field of sexual assault, where we hav 


‘| 
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en some serious cases which in fact have been dropped. 
hat should have happened, of course, immediately when 
is happened, is that he should have sought some advice 
ym a superior court on the best way to address this issue 
mediately after the judgement was handed down. 

I watch each minister getting up each day with these 
nouncements. While there are many problems that are 
nfronting the province of Ontario and while the minister 
y wish to extol his own virtues in this field, I remind 
'm that he has other colleagues who do not rise in the 
use to tell us what they are doing to solve the many 
‘oblems that exist in the province of Ontario. 

We have a deficit which is ballooning out of control. 
, have unemployment which is at the highest rate it has 
en in years. We have jobs which are fleeing the province 
Ontario. Real and genuine human problems are con- 
onting us. We have Varity Corp allowed to escape from 
2 province of Ontario and head south of the border. We 
ve Consumers’ Gas falling into foreign hands, even 
ough the Premier of this province just a few months ago 
‘d some rather interesting comments to make on that. We 
ve the Minister of Health who is inadequately funding 
2 hospitals and the health care system in the province of 
atario. We have, in addition to that, a Minister of Educa- 
om who now does not know what 60% of the cost of 
‘ucation is in terms of funding education at the rate of 
)%, and we all remember that. 

00 

We have a food bank problem which is growing in the 
ovince of Ontario. We have an environmental agenda 
nich is at a standstill. We are moving very slowly in the 
ovince of Ontario in terms of public transit. Even though 
ere were some significant announcements which were 
ade in the previous year in public transit, we see no 
gnificant movement in that field. We have farmers who 
2 facing bankruptcy in this province, not only in my part 
( the province, the Niagara Peninsula, where they are 
ing forced to sell off good agricultural land, but of 
urse right across the province of Ontario. Instead, we 
ve some studies, we have the dog-and-pony show, the 
DP caucus going around pretending they are listening, 
it we are not seeing any significant action emerging from 
2 Ministry of Agriculture and Food. 

_ We have Colleges and Universities which is attempting 
j reach out to get additional funding to carry out its re- 
onsibilities, students who have a difficult time meeting 
eir financial obligations, and the answer of the Rae gov- 
nment is to increase their tuition by some 8%, having 
id that it was going to abolish tuition fees. We have 
thering and squabbling within the NDP cabinet and cau- 
s over the issue of automobile insurance in the province 

Ontario, with some taking one stand and some taking 
other stand. Meanwhile, we have uncertainty out there 
the private sector, where there are in fact existing com- 
mies who are delivering a service and those people are 

ndering how long their jobs are going to be available in 
: province of Ontario. 

We have housing starts. We heard all of these stories 
‘out housing starts. This was the government that was 
xing to deliver on low-cost housing for people in the 


{ 


province of Ontario. Instead, we have a woefully inade- 

quate number of new starts in the province of Ontario, and 

yet all of the announcements we get are piddly rehashes of 

what the government has already announced. Now— 
[Applause] 


Mr Bradley: Well, they must be applauding for the 
1,600 jobs a day that are being lost in the province of 
Ontario. 


Mr Elston: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I know 
that some of the people on the opposite side could not 
abide listening to the reply by the member for St Catha- 
rines, but he is clearly allocated five minutes to be heard in 
this Legislative Assembly and there was certainly not an 
Opportunity to be fully heard. I expected you to call the 
people to order who were trying to drown him out. 


Hon Miss Martel: On the point of order, Mr Speaker: 
The five-minute response time is just that, to respond to 
the statement made by the minister, and there was not 
more than five seconds of that kind of response. So when 
you are dealing with this matter, I suggest you look very 
clearly at how long the member spoke to the matter at 
hand, because it was not very long. 


The Speaker: I did take note that the member for St 
Catharines’s response elicited an interest around the cham- 
ber and what I was not sure about was whether or not the 
member had completed his remarks. We were at approxi- 
mately 12 seconds on the clock when there was consider- 
able noise that drummed out the member for St Catharines. 
I take it that he was at the point of winding up his remarks. 
If he has a few more brief remarks to make, he has the 
floor. 


Mr Bradley: The other would have been in the field 
of long-term health care, where in fact we have had a 
virtual standstill on the other side of the House. So when 
they are making announcements I hope that we will have 
some with substance and some with innovation, rather 
than the rehash of old material that has come before the 
House previously. 


Mr Harnick: In response to this statement, I think it 
is an incredible thing that someone who has watched al- 
most 35,000 cases be tossed out of court, who has had to 
look victims in the eye when they have not been able to 
seek redress and have watched the accused leave the court- 
room free, stands up here today and congratulates himself. 
I cannot conceive that anyone would brag about cleaning 
up court lists because 30,000 cases were eliminated. The 
victims certainly are not standing up congratulating the 
government that sat around for about two months waiting 
to decide what to do with Askov and delayed because it 
was too difficult to get judges and courtrooms working full 
days. To congratulate himself in that circumstance amazes 
me. 

There are other interesting aspects to this statement. I 
notice that in November the Attorney General was asking for 
new federal judges, federal appointments. The reason there 
were no federal appointments before that time and the reason 
there were no federal appointments until the middle of 
March is because the Attorney General had not appointed a 
person to the judicial council, so those appointments could 
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not be made. When I wrote to the Attorney General in 
January and I asked, “When are you going to make that 
appointment?” I got a letter back that said: “Oh, well, we’ ll 
write you later. We don’t know the answer yet.” That is the 
response that I got. It would have been very simple to 
make that appointment, and these judges could have been 
picked and in place three months ago. 

It is also interesting to note that there has been hiring 
based on the accolades of employment equity. We have 
hired francophones, racial minorities and women, and I 
think that is all very good and it is all very proper. But it 
seems the one thing that the Attorney General never talks 
about any more when it comes to appointments are ap- 
pointments based on the number one criterion for our court 
system, and that is ability. That criterion has gone out the 
window and I think that in future, when he list these 
things, ability and experience have to be included in the 
list of other admirable qualities. But hiring does not in- 
clude ability any more. It only includes all of the other 
things. I do not deny that the other things are good things 
and I do not deny that they are proper. 


The other thing of great interest is that we hear about 
all the things that the Attorney General is doing on the 
criminal side. There is no mention of what he is doing on 
the civil side, other than the fact that he is going to try 
something new with a tiered court in Newmarket. What is 
happening with the Unified Family Court system? What is 
happening with the small claims courts? The small claims 
courts have gone from having 13 full-time judges to eight. 
The limit is $3,000 in Toronto. Everywhere else it is 
$1,000. Why are we not making the right reforms to that 
court, the people’s court? 
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The other very interesting area is the Attorney 
General’s discussion about victims and the conference that 
he held in February. It is interesting that he held that con- 
ference on the same day that the standing committee on 
justice had subpoenaed those witnesses to come before it. 
What the Attorney General effectively did that day was 
derail the process of a standing committee. The standing 
committee had those witnesses arranged, the witnesses 
were to appear before the standing committee on justice, 
and where did they go? They ended up at a hastily called 
conference that was set up for no other reason than to 
derail the standing committee. Not only did they have that 
meeting; it was a closed meeting to boot. This statement, this 
self-congratulatory statement, leaves a lot to be desired. 


VISITOR 


The Speaker: Before continuing, members may wish 
to welcome in our midst today a former member from the 
riding of Lanark-Renfrew, Doug Wiseman. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 


Mr Daigeler: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: we 
have had rehashed announcements by ministers, we have 
had no announcements by ministers, and then we have had 
announcements by ministers that were made outside this 
House instead of inside this House. 


Today, the Toronto Star is reporting that the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities announced yesterday at a con- 
ference that $21 million are being allocated to make a | 
for more visible minorities at our colleges and universities, | 

It has been the tradition of this House that major goy-|i 
ernment initiatives, major government announcements are 
made during ministers’ statements. Twenty-one million 
dollars is a significant amount. Therefore, the minister|/ 
should have made his announcement right here in the! 
House. Would the Speaker, therefore, please review this) 
matter and make a ruling whether it is appropriate, accord- 
ing to our parliamentary traditions, that major government 
initiatives are made public before they are announced here 
in the House. 


The Speaker: First of all, the member should be! 
aware that that is not a point of privilege: it is a point of) 
order which you have raised. It is a point of order which ]) 
dealt with last week and a statement was made to the effect), 
that statements made by ministers outside the House are) 
certainly not out of order with respect to our standing or-. 
ders in this assembly. It has been ruled on previously. You 
may wish to refer to Hansard. 


—$——$ —_$_—___ 


MEMBERS’ MAILINGS | 
Mr Mahoney: On a point of order, Mr Speaker; | 
would like your opinion on a document that I have which 
appears to be a householder sent out by the member for 
Guelph, to all constituents in Guelph. There is a question 
in the householder that I would like to refer to the Speaker 
for a railing—or a ruling, rather. I am getting a little—what 
would you like? 


Mr Stockwell: You do the railings, he does the rulings. 


Mr Mahoney: Well, these guys have got us on a 3 
with all this nonsense and I am personally getting tired of, 
constantly rising in my place to ask you to rule. If the. 
Premier would set some standards for his back bench to 
follow instead of going out and doing polling, “I would 
like information on the following political party,” right- -out 
questioning, getting his constituents to do polling to get 
information on a political party, paid for by the taxpayer— 
I think it is outrageous. I would like the Speaker’s ruling. — 


The Speaker: If the member would be so kind as to 
forward that to the table—perhaps a page could obtain it,! 
please—I would be most pleased to take a look at it and |) 
will report back to the member as soon as possible. I 


iI 
ORAL QUESTIONS 


FUND-RAISING 


Mr Nixon: I have a question of the Premier, and if| 
also involves his capacity as leader of the New Democratic 
Party, having to do with the involvement of the party in. 
municipal elections. The Premier will be aware that the 
media day by day gives further evidence of the concentra- 
tion of the NDP on winning municipal office. There is 
nothing the matter with that other than they might be suc: 
cessful, God forbid. 1 

But I have noticed particularly that some of thé) 
Premier’s cabinet colleagues have moved forward in 4| 
prominent way to take a role in municipal elections On) 


—— —— ————__—- — -- -— 
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half of the NDP. Without spending a lot of time on detail, I 
nk the one that took my attention mostly was three cabinet 
nisters and three other members of caucus in Hamilton 
ading out a fund-raising letter for their morality candidate 
nich says as follows: “He has done everything possible for 
> New Democratic Party. Now it’s our turn to help our 
litical friend.” This is the same candidate who received the 
ecial information about the cancellation of the Red Hill 
eek Expressway. 

_ I would say to the Premier by way of question, since he 
's established very high standards for his colleagues in re- 
ect of their responsibilities here, is he prepared to announce 
nat his position is in providing guidelines particularly with 
spect to fund-raising for cabinet ministers and other caucus 
embers covering their activities in municipal campaigns? 


Hon Mr Rae: I am troubled by the Leader of the 
dposition’s question. I have not seen the details of the letter 
j question. If he would care to send me over a copy, I would 
‘viously appreciate it. 

- But I would say to the Leader of the Opposition that the 
tion that upon entering cabinet people stop being politi- 
ins or stop playing a role in their constituencies and that we 
mpletely cease having any political identity of any kind 
jaatsoever strikes me at first blush, I must confess, as quite 
‘ange. There is no suggestion that has been made by the 
|;ader of the Opposition of any kind of conflict. The only 
ggestion that has been made is that somehow it is inappro- 
jiate for us to express a view as to who our preferred choice 
ould be for a candidate for federal office or for municipal 
fice. 

| I would remind the Leader of the Opposition that his 
lider campaigned in the last federal election, his leader cam- 
oc on behalf of candidates in the last federal election, 
| 


3 leader endorsed many Liberal Party candidates in his own 
jling and elsewhere. When the next federal election comes 
\ I am going to be a New Democrat, the Leader of the 
(>position is going to be a Liberal, the leader of the Conser- 
\tive Party is going to be a Conservative. I see no distinction 
|tween that. 


| Mr Stockwell: Don’t bet on it. 


| Hon Mr Rae: Maybe I am being unfair. Maybe I have 
isumed too much. The fact that there are some people who 
: identified as New Democrats or Liberals or Conservatives 
i the municipal level and have the support of other people 
Jn0 are New Democrats or Liberals or Conservatives is not 
(actly news. 


- Mr Nixon: The honourable Premier would be aware that 
y question had to do with cabinet ministers participating in 
rect fund-raising for their NDP friends and that this would 
id, in my view, to a certain conflict when it came to the 
scussion of issues. 


On a related matter, is the Premier aware that article 8.07 
'the collective agreement between his administration and 
3 caucus support staff states as follows, “When authorized 
‘the member during a municipal campaign, those employ- 
s who work full-time in a constituency office during a 
mpaign in that riding shall be entitled to four days’ paid 
ave”? 


mmm le 


Given the fact that the NDP has decided to participate 
extensively in municipal elections, can he ensure that the 
public purse is not going to be funding NDP workers in 
Hamilton, in Toronto, in Ottawa, in Sudbury and in Brantford 
and other areas where the NDP is taking a leading role? 

Hon Mr Rae: Of course I can. 

Mr Nixon: That is good. 

I have an interesting publication. I will send a copy of it 
to the Premier, although he probably has it. It is an announce- 
ment of an NDP seminar to assist those people in the com- 
munity who want the following questions answered about the 
NDP: “Who are they? What motivates them? How do they 
make policy? What factors influence its decision-making 
process? How are they organized?” This invites people in the 
community to listen to leading members of the New Demo- 
cratic Party, of which the Premier is the leader, to take part for 
a fee. The registration fee is $750 per person, plus GST of 
course, which is $52.50, for a total of $802.50. 


1420 

I would like to ask the Premier if, as leader of the New 
Democratic Party, he has authorized this tollgate on the com- 
munity at large when, in a widely quoted address, he said: “If 
you want to spend money to get access to the Ontario gov- 
ernment, it’s your money. If you want to burn it, it’s your 
business. If you don’t need the money and would like to give 
it to someone like a food bank everyone would be much 
better off.” 


Hon Mr Rae: This seminar has absolutely nothing at all 
to do with my government, nothing. No, it is a party function. 
The parties opposite have functions. They raise money at 
their functions. They have seminars. 


Mr Nixon: The question is directed to the leader of the 
New Democratic Party, who is the Premier of the province 
and who is now disavowing— 


Hon Mr Rae: No, no. 
Mr Nixon: The Premier cannot separate his position— 


Hon Mr Rae: No, no. The Leader of the Opposition 
may choose to go bananas, but I am still going to answer his 
question. Before he goes bananas, let me just say to him that 
the idea that a political party should somehow be prevented 
from having a seminar or from raising money in a way that is 
perfectly open and perfectly aboveboard—every political 
party in the province does it. The Leader of the Opposition 
now is so desperate for a headline and so desperate for news 
that he is actually talking about nothing of any significance at 
all. 

Mr Nixon: The leader of the New Democratic Party is 
so desperate for bucks that he has got an $800 tollgate on the 
people of the province so they can have access to the 
government. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr Nixon: I have a question for a minister who will 
give me a much more sensible answer, I know that, and 
that is the Minister of Community and Social Services. 

Yesterday, the minister indicated that she was making 
progress in ensuring that the benefits of the government’s 
anti-recession package were targeted towards the low-income 
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and unemployed people of this province. Today, the Daily 
Bread Food Bank will be launching its Easter food drive. 
Perhaps, as a matter of fact, the money that would be 
going to the Bob Rae fund can be redirected to that food 
bank as he suggested. 

The Daily Bread’s own statistics show that almost 
120,000 people in Toronto receive groceries or emergency 
meal programs every month, a 48% increase over last year. 
Children under the age of 19 account for almost 52,000 of 
monthly food bank users, an increase of 73%. How does 
the minister reconcile her claims that the NDP government 
has moved, in her words, quite a distance in getting people 
back to work with the statistics and the facts that demon- 
strate that the very opposite is true? 


Hon Mrs Akande: Actually, in fact, the very opposite 
is not true. It is a fact that there has been an increase in the 
case load, and that increase has resulted from unemploy- 
ment, the recession itself, the fact that the federal govern- 
ment continues to pull out on its supports to people, and 
this of course means that more people move very quickly 
to the social assistance and are increased on that load. 

We do address the program and, of course, if you look 
at the newspaper and you read it more carefully, you will 
also recognize that they have reported that there has been a 
decrease, that some of the people have been taken off the 
food bank since the increase in social assistance has taken 
place. We continue to move and to put our funds in areas 
where the case load is very high. 


Mr Nixon: The honourable minister was good enough 
to indicate that the utilization of the food banks dropped 
slightly when SARC recommendations were first estab- 
lished in the budget before the last one. Since that time and 
since she became minister, there has been only a 2% in- 
crease in the funding of those people who are substantially 
in need in this particular area and across the province. 

In response to a question in the Legislature last No- 
vember, the minister asked us to give her three months to 
plan for but not study the NDP government’s approach to 
social assistance reform. As I remember it, and perhaps 
this is taking her slightly out of context, she said, “Give 
me three months to abolish poverty.” 

I would like to ask the minister, since the three months 
are up and in the interim the Advisory Group on New 
Social Assistance Legislation has recommended that $5 
million be invested in pilot projects for opportunity plan- 
ning, in other words, putting people back to work, how she 
has responded to these specific recommendations to solve 
the crying need that she is aware of and we are all aware 
of. 


Hon Mrs Akande: Let me first of all correct a bit of 
an error here. There seems to have been some kind of 
difficulty in the member’s receptive language. Actually, 
that was not what I stated. I did state that it was necessary 
for us to have some time to study the problem. I want to 
correct another error. We did actually make more than a 
2% increase. We also increased the increase by 5% on the 
shelter, the area which had significant influence on the use 
of the food banks. Then of course we have used our $51 
million of the anti-recession fund to address the needs of 


those who were put out of work. I might say that those 35) 
projects are all in areas where the social assistance in-| 
crease is greater than 30%. 


Mr Nixon: With over half a million people out of) 
work in the province right now, and I think the latest figure) 
that we have from the ministry is about 894,400 individu-) 
als on social assistance, with the situation that came to a} 
head with the report of the Daily Bread Food Bank in the) 
newspapers today, will the minister explain something that) 
frankly I put to her yesterday, how she relates her responsi-|) 
bilities with the announcements made by the Premier and) 
the Treasurer of the allocation of special funds when we) 
are aware that the welfare cases in York region are up over) 
100% in one year, in Victoria county up 83%, St Thomas), 
has an increase of 81%, with Elgin county in general over) 
100%? These areas have received little if any of the special) 
funds announced by the Treasurer which are to be spent in) 
the next fiscal year. Does she have a role in correlating the 
expenditure of these large amounts of money with the Spe-) 
cial problems of those people who are not only unem-| 
ployed but are in receipt of welfare? 


Hon Mrs Akande: May I say that in fact we have | 
moved to address the problem. We have done it in two 
ways. I want to specify what those ways are. First of all,! 
we have decided on the focus of that money, on where to)! 
put those anti-recession programs according to the viabil-| 
ity of the program, the financial viability and the areas 
most impacted by the recession. We have addressed some! 
of the needs in Elgin county. We have looked at those} 
areas that had an increase that was greater; that meant the} 
social assistance recipients were 40% or greater of the 
population. 


RETAIL STORE HOURS | 


Mr Harris: I have a question for the Premier. During) 
the weekend he was quoted, I think in the Toronto Star, as) 
saying, “Changes to Ontario’s Sunday shopping law won’t) 
be coming soon, Premier Bob Rae says.” Also in that) 
quote, when he was articulating his and his government’s|| 
policy in response to Sunday shopping, he said that it) 
could be at least a year before his government makes 4i| 
decision on the issue of Sunday openings. I wonder if the 
Premier would share with this House just what it is that he 
is planning to do that could possibly take a year. 


Hon Mr Rae: I never said that introducing the legisla-) 
tion could take as long as a year. What I said in my 
speech—and it was clearly stated in the speech that |) 
gave—was that there would be a process of consultation, | 
and then there would be legislation. Then there will be, in) 
all likelihood, public hearings, if that is what the House/| 
decides it wants to have, and then there will be final read-' 
ing. That is the way the process works. The leader of the 
third party knows that if we were not to consult, he would 
be the very first to criticize. So the minister is responsible, 
now for leading the consultation. The legislation will be 
forthcoming, and when the legislation gets to the House it 
will be dealt with then. But there is every inclination on 
our part to consult. There is absolutely no desire on out 
part to delay this matter. 
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Mr Harris: Surely, when we are after consultation on 
me issues, it is indeed to receive public input. There are 
her times, I would suggest to the Premier, as example 


4a example after example, that he is using this call for 


msultation as some form of excuse because he still does 
ot know what he is going to do. I do not even know why 
called the House back. If three months was not enough 
‘get his act together, why does he not recess for another 
‘onth so that we can find out what it is he wants to do? 
Clearly, the people have been consulted on Sunday 
opping. Last week when I asked a question, the Solicitor 
(2neral said: “I can tell you what the workers are going to 
y. I can tell you what the union’s going to say,” and he is 
tht. We all know, because they have been consulted to 
‘ath. Quite frankly, this government has beaten the con- 
iItation process, or excuse, on this issue to death. 
If the page can come in, I will show the Premier the 
{oe of consultation that his Solicitor General has been 
cough. Here is the documentation. This is the result of 
onths of consultation. These are the submissions right 
|re from 522 groups—unfortunately, it covers my whole 
(sk including my question—522 groups and individuals 
om across the province who testified before the last com- 
ittee studying the issue. This is a committee that the 
{licitor General sat on. He has heard it all. 
_ We have now had nine months of self-regulated Sun- 
'y openings. I would like to ask the Premier, what is it 
fat he possibly thinks he is going to hear that he has not 
lard already? 
Hon Mr Rae: I must confess to a degree of surprise 
\th respect to the question from the leader of the third 
itty, because his party is the very first to accuse us of 
ilroading things and of wanting to ram things through 
id not talk to people. I say to him that I think that the 
vernment is taking the wise course. He well knows that, 
te, there were hearings before, and he knows the experi- 
§ice of the previous government which did not listen. This 
a government which intends to listen. We also intend to 
ét, and I want to give that assurance to the House and to 
+ leader of the third party. 


Mr Harris: I do not know. The first one on top: Here 
ithe Ontario Public Service Employees Union brief on 
‘nday shopping. It will not change, I can assure the Pre- 
ter of that. We have spent hundreds and hundreds of 
tyusands of dollars, probably in the millions of dollars, 
king for this answer, consulting with the public. There 
i:re two major committees before the one in 1988. As 
t>mbers know, we had our own task force that went out 
d did the same thing because we did not think we could 
Jer convince a government to consult. 


7 
‘ 
There is one thing that has changed: We have had eight 
$ 


onths of self-regulation. That has changed, for the first 
qe in the history of this province. I would tell the Pre- 
er if in fact he is telling me he wants to study and 
alyse the results of that, that the sky did not fall in. If 
tre is something that all those who predicted would hap- 
fn happened, if that is what he wants to do, I can under- 
ind it, but to tell me he is delaying to consult the people 


on what their views are is strictly stalling. Is the Premier 
really not making a mountain out of a molehill on this 
issue, because there is no issue out there and there has not 
been for the past eight months. 


Hon Mr Rae: I want to say to the leader of the third 
party that in my view there is another thing that has 
changed, and it has changed about four times in the last 
three years, and that is the position of the leader of the 
Conservative Party with respect to the issue of Sunday 
shopping. Now they are consulting as to whether it is five 
times or four. I am not sure whether it is five or six or four. 

I want to be fair to the leader of the third party, and 
maybe it is important for us to hear from him again, but I 
say with great respect to the leader of the third party that I 
do not think it is improper for the Solicitor General, having 
received the decision of the Supreme Court of Ontario, to 
talk with people who are affected by whatever decision 
this government takes before we make any announcements 
and before we introduce the legislation into this House. I 
think that is appropriate. I think it is what the people of this 
province want. I think it is what the people of Ontario 
need. It is the kind of government which we are going to 
continue to provide to the people of the province. 


Mr Harris: We may have had four different opinions; 
we have also had four different leaders in the last five 
years. They, however, have had the very same leader. What 
can I say? 


Mr Mahoney: How about the next five? 


Mr Harris: We may have five more in the next five 
years too. I do not know. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr Harris: My second question is for the Premier. In 
the Premier’s agenda for the election, he promised to make 
$100 million worth of financing available to farmers at the 
government’s borrowing cost. This was a commitment the 
Premier made during the campaign. He said he would use 
the borrowing cost and he would make $100 million avail- 
able. I wonder if the Premier could tell me, at the time he 
made that commitment, how he thought and envisioned 
that this program would work. 


Hon Mr Rae: I can only say to the leader of the third 
party that the government will be having an announcement 
to make with respect to the question of farm financing 
reasonably soon. 


Mr Harris: A year ago this week, the member for 
Algoma, who now sits in the Premier’s cabinet, introduced 
a resolution calling for a farm interest rate reduction pro- 
gram, something similar to what the Premier announced in 
the campaign, although he had a unique way in the cam- 
paign. He was going to use the borrowing power, and | 
was hoping he could give us an explanation of how that 
would work. 

I wonder if the Premier could tell the farmers specific- 
ally, who are making planting decisions now—and needed 
to know last week, quite frankly, but need to know now 
some of these costs and some of these answers to these 
questions—what reduction, if any, they can expect on their 
interest charges this year, and perhaps he could go back to 
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the first question and just tell me how he envisioned this 
program would work, using the borrowing credit of the 
province. 

Hon Mr Rae: I want to assure the member, as I as- 
sured the Leader of the Opposition last week, that this is an 
issue that the government takes very seriously. The Minis- 
ter of Agriculture and Food has been extremely effective in 
bringing forward the case on behalf of farmers who have 
never really come out of the recession and who are now in 
some real difficulty, and as I have said to the leader of the 
third party in my first answer, he will be having something 
to say about that quite soon. 


Mr Harris: We have heard all this “quite soon” stuff, 
and farmers— 

Hon Mr Rae: No. 
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Mr Harris: Well, we have. I mean, in the campaign it 
was “right away.” They had the answer on Sunday shop- 
ping. They had the answer on automobile insurance. Now 
it is going to be “quite soon.” 

Meanwhile, farmers have been waiting since they have 
been elected, for six months. I suggest that it is not just the 
farmers who need boots these days, because it is getting 
pretty thick right in here in this Legislature on issue after 
issue and promise after promise. 

The Premier made a promise to the farmers, who 
helped get him elected, clearly. We see no evidence of that 
bearing fruit. He has his own travelling show, the famous 
three, who did not talk about this at all as they travelled 
around the province, and by the time his Treasurer plows 
through everything and comes up with a response, clearly 
it is going to be too late to help farmers this year. There 
will not be any seeds in the ground if they are relying on 
him for the announcement. 

Last year he had an answer. Last summer he said it was 
simple and it would not cost anything. He would just use 
the borrowing credit of the government. If it is so simple, 
why has he waited some six months, put farmers through 
this agony and put them through this position where they 
cannot make these planning decisions? 

Hon Mr Rae: I want to give the leader of the third 
party my assurance, as I have in each of the two answers 
that I have given him so far. First of all, I think that the 
discussion that was led by the member for Essex-Kent, the 
parliamentary assistant to the minister, was a good one and 
an important one. But I also want to give the leader of the 
third party the assurance that this government is fully in- 
tending to provide the kind of support to farmers and to 
agriculture that they need, and we are going to be making 
it very clear to him and to others just how strong that 
commitment is. 


FOREST SPRAYING 


Mrs Sullivan: My question is to the Minister of Natu- 
ral Resources. The minister will be aware that his prede- 
cessors, the member for Fort William and Mr Kerrio 
committed the ministry to a policy of using only the bio- 
logical insecticide Bt. He will also know that spraying 
Ontario’s forests with pesticides is of course of great con- 


cern to people right across the province. Could the minis- 
ter confirm today that only the insecticide Bt will be used 
while he is minister, and second, will he introduce q 
screening process to regulate Bt use in areas where endan 
gered or rare species or their special habitat exist in Ontario? 


Hon Mr Wildman: I would like to assure the membe 
that the position of the ministry and of the government ha 
not changed from the previous government. 


Mrs Sullivan: We appreciate that. We would like alsc 
to know further information from the minister relating te 
herbicides, such as 2,4-D and glyphosate, where they are 
the herbicide of choice in Ontario’s forest operations de: 
spite much concern among the public. I wonder if the 
minister could explain what plans or initiatives he may have 
to restrict the use of herbicides such as 2,4-D and glyphosate 
but not necessarily restricted to those two herbicides. 


Hon Mr Wildman: We take the view of those whc 
are concerned about the use of herbicides, particularly ae, 
rial spraying of herbicides in our forests, very seriously. As 
the member will know, as outlined in the throne speect 
and the commitments that we have made in the House, 7 
will be bringing forward this spring a sustainable forestry 
program which will involve comprehensive forest man, 
agement policies, one of which I suspect will involve the 
question of herbicide use and the question of aerial spray. 
ing as opposed to manual tending or ground-level spray 
ing. We will be carrying on as part of that thrust investigatior 
and research on alternative ways to manage our forests t¢ 
limit the use of herbicides in Ontario’s forests. | 


ASSISTED HOUSING | 


Mr Runcintan: My question is to the Minister 0 
Consumer and Commercial Relations. The minister 1) 
aware of the widespread and growing public concern abou 
people living in co-ops and receiving subsidized rents whi 
can afford market rents. The net effect is that taxpayers ar 
subsidizing those who do not need it, thereby denyiny 
housing to those truly in need. 

The Ontario Corporations Act allows co-ops to receiv, 
subsidies for 30 years. At the end of that term, the tenant. 
own a valuable piece of property for which they owe thi. 
taxpayers nothing. Clearly, this is unfair to taxpayers. I 
the minister prepared to change the Corporations Act ti 
require co-ops to account for the public money they hay | 
received at the end of the term of the subsidized mortgage 


Hon Ms Churley: I would like to refer this questio) 
to the Minister of Housing. | 

Hon Mr Cooke: This government shares the sam 
philosophy that previous governments have shared an 
that the member’s federal government shares, and that i 
that we do not believe any longer in building public hous 
ing that has 100% rent geared to income. We believe i 
integrated neighbourhoods and I am surprised—well, I ar 
not surprised that the Conservative Party continues to us | 
this issue in a political way instead of trying to work wil) 
this government and other people in this province to buil | 
integrated neighbourhoods and affordable housing actos | 
this province. 
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Mr Runciman: That is a bunch of baloney and the 
‘inister knows it. He talks about us using it for political 
asons. We do not have a lot of Progressive Conservatives 
ving in subsidized housing in this province, unlike his 
‘itty. We brought this issue up many months ago, before 
e current minister and Jack Layton and a multitude of 
her NDPers were living in subsidized housing, subsi- 
zed by the taxpayers of this province. 

- Weare talking about flips, and I want to ask this minis- 
'r if he agrees with the concept of the taxpayers of this 
‘ovince subsidizing those kinds of people, people who 
n well afford market rents and at the end of 30 years can 
'p their units and make significant profits on the backs of 
payers. Does he agree with that? 


_ Hon Mr Cooke: [| think if the member wants to give 
I honest interpretation of tax laws that are used in this 
jovince and in this country, he will look and say that there 
a lot of subsidies that exist in the private sector as well. 
‘e have to use the tax laws and we have to use housing 
jlicies to provide a range of housing. I would reiterate 
hat this government feels very strongly, and that is that 
»-op and non-profit housing should be integrated with a 
nge of income levels in this province. We stand by that 
nent 
| ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 


. Mr Christopherson: My question is for the Minister 
the Environment. The minister will be pleased to know 
at although my question is on another Hamilton-Went- 
\orth transportation project, this one is not quite as contro- 
\rsial as others we have dealt with here, although it is just 
< important. 

| Residents of Hamilton are distressed, as I am, that we 
lve had no word on the progress of the environmental 
isessment for the Hamilton downtown GO train expan- 
{on. Given this government’s commitment to public tran- 
, when can we expect the ministry to complete its review 
( this assessment? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am so glad somebody asked. I can 
cen the frustration that people have felt with the 
vironmental assessment process. It does take too long. I 
k pleased to be able to tell the member that the review of 
.§ particular environmental assessment is almost com- 
feted and I would hope that we would soon have an an- 
uncement as to the public consultation. 


I 
| Mr Christopherson: My supplementary would be 
ist of all prefaced by thanking the minister for finally 
Ioving this assessment along. We have been waiting a 
hg time to get this project moving. Given the fact that it 
(1 take over a year for this assessment to go through the 
inistry of the Environment, what assurances can the 
Inister give this House that the government is committed 
‘improving the environmental assessment process? 


_Hon Mrs Grier: This government is firmly commit- 
1 to the environmental assessment process and to making 
it process effective, efficient and timely. As I told the 
embers of this House last November, I would release the 
3cussion paper that was prepared for my predecessor, the 
ember for St Catharines, that looks at making improve- 


ments to the Environmental Assessment Act. The Ontario 
Environmental Assessment Advisory Committee is under- 
going public consultation around the recommended im- 
provements to the act that were contained in that paper, 
and it is certainly my hope and intention to have amend- 
ments to that legislation before this House as soon as I can. 
Mr Sterling: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: | 
just wanted to make it clear that the member for Hamilton 
Centre charged the Minister of the Environment with inter- 
fering with the Environmental Assessment Board. That is 
what he said, that she sped up the process. That is what he 
said. She did not deny that, and therefore I think that re- 
quires an explanation by the Minister of the Environment. 


The Speaker: To the member for Carleton, I do not 
believe that is a point of privilege, but it certainly is of 
interest to you and many others. We have a question from 
the member for Mississauga West. 
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SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr Mahoney: I need your patience, Mr Speaker, be- 
cause my question is directed, if you could just follow me, 
one, to the Minister of Citizenship; two, to the minister 
responsible for race relations; three, to the minister respon- 
sible for the Ontario Human Rights Commission; four, to 
the minister responsible for disabled persons, and finally, if 
there is any time left at the end of the day, to the minister 
responsible for senior citizens’ affairs. 

As the minister knows, the previous government estab- 
lished the Office for Senior Citizens’ Affairs and I think 
with the size of her portfolio, we could consider her indeed 
to be the mother of all cabinet ministers over there. My 
concern is that since the minister took office last October, 
however, there has not been one substantive announcement 
made on behalf of senior citizens and indeed she seems to 
be placing our senior citizens on the back burner. 

I would point to the example that all of the minister’s 
staff, from the deputy on down, work for the Citizenship 
ministry. I have a business card, a policy analyst. I will not 
mention the name, but it says “Office for Senior Citizens’ 
Affairs.” However, it is printed on Ministry of Citizenship 
business cards. Clearly that ministry seems to be taking a 
priority. 

I can see that it does not bother the Premier that the 
seniors of this province are being ignored and lumped into 
a group of five separate responsibilities. I can see that the 
Premier has no concerns, but perhaps the minister does, 
and she indeed is who my question is directed to. 

What I would like to ask is, who in the minister’s 
government and at the cabinet table indeed speaks for se- 
nior citizens? Who speaks for them and when will they, 
whoever they are, speak for them on issues such as manda- 
tory retirement, long-term health care and the quality of 
life for our senior citizens, whether the Premier cares about 
it or not? 


Hon Ms Ziemba: I will try to address the question a 
little bit more succinctly. What I would like to say to my 
colleague in the opposition is that, yes, I am the minister 
responsible for senior citizens’ affairs and I would like to 
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say, yes, we have had some announcements, and I am sure 
that he is aware of them. 

We announced in December a bill that I was very 
pleased to announce, and that is the Advocacy Act. That 
takes into account the fact that we waited in the commu- 
nity, the opposition member will know, for many years to 
hear what was going to happen. We had lobbied the previ- 
ous government to work on that particular bill and it was 
shelved. We had to dust it off and we did. We dusted it off 
very quickly and brought it to this House. 

Yes, we have been working on long-term care as well 
and we have been working very hard. I spend many hours 
of my week working on that particular, sole issue, and I 
am very pleased that when we come back to the House 
with our final deliberations, the member will see what has 
changed to make sure that the seniors live in their own 
community not only independently but with dignity. 


[Applause] 


Mr Mahoney: I think the back bench should applaud, 
because I have a suggestion that I think a lot of them 
would like, and that is that the minister ask the Premier to 
seriously consider appointing one of them to be responsi- 
ble for senior citizens’ affairs to put some attention to- 
wards issues. I mean, the minister has a few. Maybe the 
member for Durham East, who just announced he had ob- 
tained the ripe age of senior citizen status, could be the 
next minister, someone who understands what it is like to 
tide the buses free and to get the breaks that the senior 
citizens deserve. I think that would be an excellent sugges- 
tion for the Premier. 

But I do not see anyone in this government doing any- 
thing to address issues of serious concern to senior citizens 
in this province. In my opinion, this minister with regard 
to senior citizens is missing in action without any doubt. 
Would she support this Premier appointing one of the 
backbenchers to become the minister responsible for se- 
nior citizens’ affairs, or is she happy to continue doing 
nothing on behalf of seniors in this province? 


Hon Ms Ziemba: I am deliberating very carefully in 
answering this question because quite frankly I have done 
quite a bit for the seniors. I must seriously ask the member 
of the opposition what the previous government did for 
seniors when we waited so long for the Advocacy Act and 
it did not happen in the community. I would also like to 
say that it is entirely up to the Premier whom he appoints 
to cabinet, and I will leave that to his good judgement, as 
he has done previously. 


CHILD CARE CENTRES 


Mr Jackson: I have a question for the Treasurer. 
Could he please advise the members of the House just how 
much new money has been recently allocated to the Minis- 
ter of Community and Social Services to buy out commer- 
cial day care centres that are experiencing financial 
difficulty in this province? 

Hon Mr Laughren: I do not know the answer. None 
that I know of. 


Mr Jackson: On 12 February I raised this issue in a 
general way with the Minister of Community and Social 


Services, and she freely admitted in Hansard that a fund 
exists, that she has received those funds from the Treasurer 
and that rather than honouring the Premier’s election 
promise that we pay for pay equity enhancement for day 
care workers in private day care centres, $30 million was 
given to non-profit day care centres, but the profit centres 
were not funded at all. Because of that discrimination, 


some of those centres will collapse. The minister indicated 
that she had received the necessary funding from the Trea- 
surer, not in order to give the money to stop the discrimi- 
nation against these workers, but she had the funds to buy 
out these commercial day care centres that are already paid’ 
for. The Treasurer had given her the money to buy them. 
and convert them into non- profits. 

Why is the Treasurer paying for something with 
taxpayers’ dollars that is already paid for and yet continu-, 
ing with his policies that blatantly discriminate against 
8,000 women who work in commercial day care centres in 
this province? Why has the Treasurer got the money to buy 
out commercial centres but he does not have money for the 
women who work in them? It is in Hansard. | 


Hon Mr Laughren: I think I understand now a 
the member is getting at. There has been for some time, as 
I understand it, a conversion program for child care cen- 
tres, but I am not sure what the member is trying to extract 
from me, because we have announced the assistance for 
pay equity for the non-profit centres, but we have not 
made any announcement or decision on the balance. 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG TREATMENT 


Mr Huget: My question is to the minister responsible 
for the provincial anti-drug strategy. Yesterday in my ri- 
ding I had the opportunity to meet with representatives of 
the Chippewas of Sarnia reserve to discuss a new sub-. 
stance abuse strategy they have developed for their re- 
serve. They, like many other groups in my riding, are 
striving to deal with the complex problem of drug and. 
alcohol abuse and are trying to identify treatment needs foi 
the community. lh 

I am aware of an advisory committee report on alcohol 
and drug treatment and I am also aware that the public has 
been asked to provide input into this report. Can the minis:) 
ter provide me with an update on the public’s response tc’ 
this very important issue. Ik 

Hon Mr Farnan: The task force travelling the prov. 
ince is seeking public input on the advisory committee’) 
task force, A Vision for the 90s. There has been a tremen’| 
dous response. There are very positive, supportive com | 
ments for the recommendations of the task force, and as 0 | 
today the task force will have visited 10 communities. I 
will visit 12 communities in all. It will finalize its tour o1 | 
approximately 15. April. We anticipate that between 16 | 
and 180 oral presentations will be made to the task force 
What is very encouraging, I have to tell the members, ii } 
that a very wide variety of interested parties representin; | 
thousands of Ontarians will make presentations—individu | 
als, detox facilities, Addiction Research Foundation of } 
fices, district health councils, individuals with disabilities | 
native peoples’ organizations and treatment facilities. Fol ) 
lowing the task force completion of the tour on 15 April, ; 
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‘vill be putting together its reflections in the form of a 
port which it will submit to me, and I in turn will discuss 
vat with cabinet and bring forward recommendations in 
ood order. 


- 
| PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 


Ms Poole: My question is for the Minister of Reve- 
ue. In a recent letter to a North York tenant leader, the 
finister of Revenue made the following statement, “Con- 
ary to the claims of the city of Toronto report, the minis- 
'y will only reassess apartments and other properties 
* these have increased substantially in market value 

ue to new construction or major renovations.” 

If the minister could say those words, I truly believe 
ae does not know what is happening in her own ministry, 
fpcause contrary to what she has stated, apartment build- 
ags across Metro, particularly in the city of Toronto, have 

een reassessed where there has been no new construction 
ad no renovations done. Thousands of tenants have had 
ieir buildings reassessed and face rent increases because 
if it. 

_ I would like the minister to tell us what exactly her policy 
| regarding the reassessment of apartment buildings. 


if 
t 
if 
Wy 


- Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I am aware that there are 
ssessors out in the city of Toronto, and what they are 
cing is updating their records; they do this throughout the 
‘rovince. At this time I am also very aware that the city of 
‘oronto is very upset with the assessors out there because 
_ feels it has something to do with market value assess- 
ient that has been asked for of the Ministry of Revenue. 
his is just an update of their records. They do it through- 
ut the province and they do it when the records have 
ecome outdated. 

| Ms Poole: This confirms my statement that the Minis- 
st of Revenue has absolutely no idea of what is happening 

1 her own ministry. We are not talking about updating 

scords. We are talking about apartment buildings which 
jave been reassessed where there has been no new con- 
tuction, where there have been no renovations, major or 
‘therwise. Her assessors have filed new assessments on 
jose buildings and tenants are paying rent increases be- 
ause of it. 

If she does not believe me, let me give her a few exam- 
Jes: 1435 Bathurst Street; 39 Pembroke Street; 77 Pem- 
roke Street; 90 Adelaide Street East; eight buildings on 
onsdale Avenue; a group of buildings on St Clair Avenue 

Vest; another set of buildings out in the west end of To- 

ynto, low-income buildings. These are buildings which 

br ministry has reassessed, even though there has been no 
jange in the improvements in those buildings. 

Now that the minister has been advised that this is 
ing on, that it is happening, when is she going to put a 
i to it, because it flies directly in the face of her very 
wn policy statement? Second, will she give us her assur- 
ace that she will not oppose the rolling back of these 
nproper assessments at the Ontario Municipal Board or 
ie Assessment Review Board? Will the minister give us 
10Se guarantees? 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I am aware, as I have said, 
that the assessors are out in the city of Toronto. They are 
updating the records because the records are all outdated. 
When those records are updated they will not have to reas- 
sess those apartments until there are changes in the area. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr Harnick: My question is to the Minister of Gov- 
ernment Services. It was reported on the CBC news 
today—and I know from yesterday’s ministerial statement 
how much the government reveres that source—that her 
election campaign was financed in large part by donations 
from individuals with a strong connection to the Ontario 
Public Service Employees Union. Before her election she 
was the head negotiator of the union in its dealings with 
the government. Now she is the head negotiator for the 
government in its dealings with her union. Even the tiniest 
imagination says this reeks of conflict of interest. How 
does she respond to this? 


Hon Ms Lankin: I will resist responding to the com- 
ment about the tiny imagination. However, let me say that 
with respect to the campaign contributions, the report that 
was on CBC did not say, first of all, that in large part the 
campaign contributions came from people I worked with 
at OPSEU over the 10 years I was on staff there. At that 
point in time it would have been a far stretch of the imagi- 
nation to have contemplated that, first, we would be in 
government; second, that I would be in cabinet; third, that 
I would be Chair of Management Board or Minister of 
Government Services. There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with receiving campaign contributions from individuals, par- 
ticularly from long-term friends. I see no conflict of interest. | 
see what the member is doing is sheer politicking. 


Mr Harnick: I have to bite my tongue not to ask 
whether the minister is serious, because on 21 February 
she appeared before the standing committee on administra- 
tion of justice to discuss the proposed conflict-of-interest 
guidelines. I asked her at that time about her perceived 
conflict of interest. Today, the public began asking the 
same question. On 21 February she told me she could leap 
the bounds of conflict because, “I am a New Democrat.” 

The public does not buy this explanation. I do not buy 
it and public perception does not buy it. Only the Ontario 
Public Service Employees Union buys it. Will the minister 
not admit, at the very least, that her prior life, compared to 
her current life, admits the perception of conflict of interest? 

Hon Ms Lankin: I want to correct the record at this 
time, as I did in front of the justice committee when this 
member suggested that my response was simply that I 
could overcome perceptions of conflict because I was a 
New Democrat. If he understood that from my comments, 
I explained to him at that time that in fact that was not 
what I had intended, that was not the statement I made. He 
again repeats that as if it is a truism. I want the record 
corrected on that. I would think that would be an outra- 
geous position for any cabinet minister to take simply be- 
cause she was a member of one political party over 
another, so I would like that record corrected. 

With respect to a conflict of interest, this question has 
been asked several times now in the House and it has been 
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asked by members outside of the House in private conversa- 
tions with me, members from the opposition parties. I spent a 
number of years working in the trade union movement, par- 
ticularly with OPSEU, as a negotiator, and in a number of 
other positions as an equal opportunity co-ordinator and an 
economic researcher. I gained tremendous skills during that 
period of time and a knowledge of the inside working of 
governments and labour relations, which helps me bring to 
this job, I think, a background and experience beyond that 
which many of our other colleagues at this time, and mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, have. 

The job I have as a corporate employer at this time goes 
far beyond dealing simply with the bargaining unit. I am 
responsible for directions and policies for all employees, 
90,000 employees, not just bargaining unit employees. I see 
no conflict of interest. I ask to be judged on the actions with 
which I carry out the duties of my job. 


NOTICE OF DISSATISFACTION 
Ms Poole: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I would like 
to express my dissatisfaction with the answer from the Minis- 
ter of Revenue, who has shown she neither understands the 
question nor indeed knows what is happening within her own 
ministry. I would ask for a late show at 6 o’clock. 


FARM ANIMALS 


Mr Mills: My question this afternoon is for the Minister 
of Agriculture and Food. I ask this question, and I am sure 
there are many people on all sides of the House who are great 
animal lovers, as I am. I have had the opportunity to visit a 
farm that raises small calves for the gourmet meat market. I 
must say the visit was very upsetting. These little animals had 
neither room to lie down nor stand up, and they had no straw. 
In fact, as an animal lover, I found the whole experience very 
upsetting. My question to the minister is, is this an acceptable 
practice for keeping farm animals in Ontario? 
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Hon Mr Buchanan: I am sure the member and the 
members of the House realize that this is a very sensitive 
issue. There is a code of practice in Canada for the production 
of veal. It is a code of practice that was developed in consul- 
tation with agricultural people, with scientists, and it was 
agreed upon by the Canadian Federation of Humane Socie- 
ties, which laid out standards for the size of confinement 
areas and laid out some guidelines as to what is acceptable in 
the production of veal. 

By and large, as far as I know, that code of practice is 
adhered to by farmers in Ontario. The Ontario Farm Animal 
Council does inspections of farms, visits farms any time there 
are complaints, or does random visits to farms to make sure 
the code of practice is complied with. We in the Agriculture 
and Food ministry believe that all farmers are doing their best 
to adhere to that code of practice. If they are not adhering to 
it, ] would very much like to know about it. 

Mr Mills: I would like to suggest to the minister that his 
ministry perhaps take the protection of the animals one step 
further. I refer to the House of Commons in the United King- 
dom. On 1 January 1990 they issued a regulation called the 
welfare of calves regulation, and this regulation is intended to 
ban the veal crate and applies to all calves in the United 


Kingdom. It says that from January 1990 it will be a pun- | 
ishable offence to keep a calf in a single pen unless: (1) the | 
pen is wide enough; (2) the calf is able to tum around | 
without difficulty; (3) it has adequate dietary iron to main- | 
tain it in full health and vigour; and (4) from two weeks | 
old it has sufficient fibrous food for the development of the | 
digestive system. 

My supplementary to the minister is, would your minis 
consider taking a look at that type of regulation to introduce 
in the province of Ontario? 

Hon Mr Buchanan: I would like to inform the member | 
that there are no plans at this time to deal with that. However, 
I have a meeting set up in the very near future with the | 
Ontario Farm Animal Council. We are going to be discussing | 
animal welfare, livestock welfare, and I am always willing to | 
listen to concerns of different groups, agricultural and other- | 
wise. We will be having a meeting and no doubt that will be | 
one of the things they will wish to bring to my attention. 


| 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 


Hon Mr Allen: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: It . 
was, earlier in the question period or just prior to it, alleged | 
that I had made an announcement of a government program | 
outside this House. I want to make it clear, first of all, that 1) 
take my obligation to do that kind of thing very seriously here | 
before the members before anyone else hears about it. | 

Yesterday at a conference sponsored by my ministry on | 
methods and techniques of improving equal access for all | 
underrepresented groups in the university system, I referred | 
to a holdback of $21 million on the transfer announcements. | 
Later, speaking with a reporter, I indicated to her that I will be | 
making some announcements in the future around programs | 
that would enable access to better take place for visible mi- | 
norities. She put the two things together as though it were a. 
formal announcement. It was not such an announcement. 
When those announcements are ready the member for 
Nepean, like others, will hear about them in the proper’ 
fashion. } 


The Speaker: The members should be aware that it isa 
point of personal explanation and a point of privilege. The 
member for St Catharines has the opportunity to place a 
question and proceed now. / 


CAT SCANNER 


Mr Bradley: My question is for the Minister of Health, 
regarding the need in the Niagara Peninsula for a computer- 
ized axial tomography scanner, a need which has been pres- 
ent for some time. The minister would likely be aware that 
the Niagara District Health Council made a recommendation 
last year that there be, in fact, a second CAT scanner placed. 
somewhere in the Niagara Peninsula, either at Greater Niag- 
ara General Hospital or at the Welland County general Hospi- 
tal or at the Hotel Dieu Hospital in St Catharines. 

At the present time about 7,000 scans take place in a year, | 
and the backlog for elective scans is about five months. This, 
in effect, means that people have to go to Buffalo to get a_ 
scan or out of the region. The need is genuinely there. 

Could the minister inform the House when we could ex- 
pect an announcement from her to approve the placement of 
a second CAT scan machine in the Niagara region under the; 
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_uspices of one of those hospitals, in recognition of the 
act that I am sure the local community, as it does in these 
“astances, would be prepared to raise the necessary capital 
‘unds if the operating funds are forthcoming and the ap- 
yroval is given by the minister? 

Hon Mrs Gigantes: I have to inform the member that I 
-annot inform him at this time when an answer could be 
siven him on this question, but I have asked the ministry to 
ovide me with information about the situation as he de- 
cribes it and to give us an assessment of exactly where this 
vould be in terms of priorities for the installation of a new 
_ CAT scanner. 


\ MOTION 
| 
| CONSIDERATION OF BILLS 

Miss Martel moved that standing order 85 respecting 
otice of committee hearings be suspended for consider- 
tion of Bills Pr29, 38 and 52 by the standing committee 
m regulations and private bills on Wednesday 27 March 
#991. 


Motion agreed to. 
PETITION 


ABORTION 


Mr Jamison: I present this petition with over 1,800 
ignatures of residents of the riding of Norfolk who call 
pon the Legislative Assembly of Ontario to enact laws to 
vrotect the rights of the unborn child and to withdraw its 
Jecision to fund abortion clinics in Ontario. 


| 


NOTICE OF DISSATISFACTION 


The Deputy Speaker: Just on a point of order, pursu- 
‘mt to standing order 33, the member for Eglinton has 
‘iven notice of her dissatisfaction with the answer to her 
juestion given by the Minister of Revenue concerning the 
eassessment of apartment buildings. This matter will be 
lebated at 6 o’clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


INTERIM REPORT, SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON ONTARIO IN CONFEDERATION 
RAPPORT PROVISOIRE DU COMITE SPECIAL SUR LE 
OLE DE L’ONTARIO AU SEIN DE LA CONFEDERATION 


Resuming consideration of the interim report of the 
elect committee on Ontario in Confederation. 


Suite de examen du rapport provisoire du comité spé- 
jal sur le rdle de l’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 


Hon Miss Martel: Mr Speaker, we have agreed again 
b share the time among the three parties. 

_ Hon Mrs Gigantes: C’est un grand plaisir de 
yarticiper a ce débat aujourd’hui. I am very pleased to be 
ble to say a few words in appreciation of the work of this 
egislature’s report of the select committee on Ontario in 
-lonfederation. I think it is a important report and I hope its 
value to the current discussion of the future of the country 
vill be recognized by people in this province and people 
cross Canada. 


It is a modest report, just over 30 pages in length, but I 
have read it with a sense of pleasure and hope because I 
think it gives us a good sense of the seriousness and con- 
cern with which people in Ontario are thinking about our 
collective future. It tells us about the very real attachment 
we have to this country. We have been through periods of 
exasperation, of anxiety, of irritation and of downright 
fear, but we maintain a commitment to the being of Can- 
ada, to its existence for us and for the world and to its 
continuance as a distinct and wonderful homeland for our 
children. 

In its modest and typically Canadian style, the report 
tells us that hundreds of Ontario residents are ready to talk 
about the future of our lives together as Canadians because 
they deeply wish to see Canada continue to exist. When I 
think back over the years of struggles which have brought 
us up to this point—and we are now talking of a full three 
decades—I can truthfully say that I believe the tone and 
the seriousness of constitutional discussion has reached a 
new and better level. 

There have been many points, and last summer was 
surely the most painful, when we might have despaired 
that people in this country could have ever come together 
with enough positive feeling to create a new and better 
framework for how Canada works. 
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But this report, taken along with discussions which we 
have seen recently during the joint Commons-Senate com- 
mittee hearings on the Constitution and some of the dis- 
cussions generated by the federal Spicer commission, 
gives me a much more hopeful feeling about the possibili- 
ties for progress in rebuilding this country of ours. 

Having followed the course of national debates on the 
Constitution for nigh on to 30 years, I do not want to be 
overly optimistic. We are in the strange and troubling situ- 
ation of beginning to make progress just as time is fast 
disappearing. But we must not fail because we lack cour- 
age and we must not fail because we lack faith. 

The first report of our Ontario select committee en- 
courages us and inspires us. The Ontario residents who 
gave us their views through the committee have told us the 
job is worth the effort and that they want to be part of the 
effort. They have given clear voice to the wish and the will 
to be included in the process of re-creating Canada. They 
express some divided views about what the new Canada 
should look like, but they are of one mind about the re- 
quirement that Canadians, all Canadians, should have the 
opportunity to express themselves on the shape of the new 
Canada, and that is a very hopeful sign. 

It is also a sign that we have rarely seen before in this 
strange and singular country. We may have grumbled and 
complained; we may have wondered and even whined; we 
have, in isolated instances, actually rebelled, but for the 
large part, and very consistently, we have permitted our 
leaders to describe us to ourselves, to define our loyalties 
for us and to define our values as citizens of Canada. 

It is not that now we are rejecting leadership or history 
or regional concerns of a traditionally based nature; it is 
that we are beginning to be ready to move ourselves for- 
ward with our own energies, to weigh our values and our 
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fears on scales of our own making and to say what we 
truly care about with our own voices. 

During the fall and throughout this winter, I have tried 
to learn as much as I could about how people in this prov- 
ince were feeling about Canada. As I listened to them talk 
and as I exchanged points of view, I sensed a very deep 
feeling of sadness. People were shocked, people were dis- 
couraged and people were sad. 

I think it is often the case that human anger is not a 
primary emotion but that human anger is a cover for hurt 
and fear. In an important way, I think we may have turned 
the corner on hurt and fear in this country. We have been 
able to speak to each other about our sadness instead of 
covering it with anger. 

That is not true of everyone in Ontario or in Canada, 
but it certainly is true of an enormous number of people in 
Ontario and in Canada, and it is to me a very hopeful sign. 
It may be true, as Joni Mitchell’s song says, “You don’t 
know what you got till it’s gone,” but I think an over- 
whelming number of people in this country feel very 
deeply that the being of Canada, the existence of Canada, 
is almost gone and that they are not willing to let it go. 
They know what we have got and they do not want to let it 
go. 

If that is true then we can begin anew, and it will have 
to be anew. The old kind of leadership, the old histories, 
the old regional loyalties, the old ways of defining our- 
selves and this country all will have to give place to new 
values and new ways of expressing values. 

In practical terms, this will be very, very difficult to 
achieve. We have no recipe to follow. There is no formula 
at hand. We will have to summon all our individual and 
collective resources and focus them as carefully and re- 
flectively as we can. We will have to question our own 
positions, develop the patience to understand others and 
think very carefully about the effect of what words we use. 

As we do and as we make the effort to re-create what 
we have come so close to losing, we can take heart in 
knowing that hundreds of Ontarians who have been heard 
and millions who have not yet been heard are ready to join 
in that process, and that millions of Canadians who live in 
other parts of this fair land are prepared to do the same. 
This may be our last chance. It may also be our best. 


M. Grandmaitre : Merci, Monsieur le Président. Je 
voudrais terminer le débat que j’avais commencé hier. Je 
crois qu’il me reste trois minutes pour conclure mes re- 
marques. Alors, je voudrais simplement profiter de cette 
occasion pour parler de la cause franco-ontarienne : le rdle 
de l’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 

Je crois que l’Ontario a toujours été trés bien représen- 
té lorsqu’il y avait des débats constitutionnels. Si vous 
pouvez retourner dans |’ére de M. Robarts, de M. Davis ou 
de M. Peterson, la province de l’Ontario a toujours été trés 
bien représentée. Maintenant il appartient au présent pre- 
mier ministre de |’Ontario de prendre la reléve, chose qui 
n’est pas facile, je l’admets, et je lui souhaite bonne 
chance. 

Par contre, depuis le 6 septembre la stratégie du nou- 
veau premier ministre de l’Ontario en était une de ces — 


Le Vice Président : Vous avez eu l’occasion hier de | 
vous adresser a la Chambre, et peu apres ga a été au tour | 
de M. Allen qui vous a remplacé. A mon point de vue, 
vous n’avez plus l’autorité maintenant de discuter du méme 
sujet. Alors, je crois qu’il y a certainement une erreur. | 

Perhaps I should repeat what I have said. The member | 
for Ottawa East had the opportunity yesterday to debate on 
this issue. He finished his speech and the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities replaced him. So in my opinion, 
according to the information that I received from the table, 
he is no longer allowed to debate on this issue. 


Mr Elston: The individual had, when he took his turn, | 
about eight minutes left on the day’s debating. He was the | 
last Liberal to speak. We had assumed there was an ability | 
to spend up to about 10 minutes. Because we ran out of | 
time on the day, we felt that he could start our time on the 
next day. It seems possible to me that he should be given |, 
the remainder of that 10-minute understanding. We did not | 
mean him to be cut off. It was merely a fact that we ended | 
up with 8 minutes instead of the full 10 at the end of the | 
time. 


The Deputy Speaker: I will just consult the table. ? 
If there is unanimous agreement that we allow the mem- | 
ber for Ottawa East to finish his time, we will do so. Agreed? | 
| 
| 


Agreed to. 


M. Grandmaitre : J’apprécie beaucoup, Monsieur le | 
Président. Maintenant que nous avons I’ordre, j’espére que | 
le premier ministre ne mettra pas si longtemps a prendre |, 
une décision en ce qui concerne la Confédération, ou les | 
amendements dont on a besoin a la constitution. Alors, je | 
veux simplement glisser un message au premier ministre et | 
méme lui lancer un défi : que les Franco-Ontariens sont a | 
l’écoute. Les Franco-Ontariens s’interrogent présentement 
de leur avenir parce que le premier ministre de |’Ontario | 
désire présentement se tenir a |’écart de tout débat consti- | 
tutionnel. Comme je l’ai mentionné hier, le premier minis- | 
tre a refusé de rencontrer les premiers ministres et le | 
premier ministre du Canada pour en discuter. 

Alors, je dois dire que depuis cing ou six années les | 
Franco-Ontariens ont connu beaucoup de progrés en Onta- 
rio et nous avons l’intention de maintenir cette orientation > 
et ces tendances. Maintenant, c’est la responsabilité du 
premier ministre de l’Ontario de prendre la reléve de 
M. Robarts, de M. Davis et de M. Peterson, comme je Iai | 
mentionné tantot. | 


Les députés savent que le premier ministre de |’Ontario | 
a souvent livré des discours trés passionnants concernant 
la dualité ou la reconnaissance des Franco-Ontariens. Je 
dois souligner qu’il appartient maintenant au premier mie | 
nistre de |’Ontario de garantir aux Franco-Ontariens, si | 
jamais la séparation du Québec survenait au Canada, que | 
les services en frangais en Ontario seront respectés et | 
méme améliorés. l 


Je veux encore glisser le message au premier ministre | 
que |’avenir appartient a ceux qui sont préts a le défendre. 
Maintenant, c’est au tour du premier ministre de 1’Onta- 
rio — et je le répéte, qui s’est tenu a l’écart du débat * 
c’est maintenant sa responsabilité 4 lui de défendre les. 
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eS Ontariens et Ontariennes. Merci bien. 
530 


i 
sg non seulement des Franco-Ontariens, mais de tous 


_ Mr Carr: I am very pleased to rise on such an important 
“ccasion to speak on the report, and I very quickly want to 
‘hank all the members of the committee for their work. I 
it was quite an experience. I was one of those 

vho was hoping to get on that committee. I understand that 
“hey worked extremely hard, so for that, we thank them. 

_ I believe it is a very important issue. Canada is about to 
‘edefine its structure and its methods of operating. Quebec, 
“hrough the Allaire report which was tabled, has articulated 

_'s position. On one hand, we have a vision of a decentral- 
ed Canada through the Allaire report; now it is the other 
rovinces’ turn. 

As the largest and historically most powerful province, 
ow Ontario must outline its position. I would urge that, 
/Ithough we must be thorough ‘in the context of history, the 
‘ime will be short. Nine other provinces, indeed all Cana- 
_jians, are questioning our present system. 

_ Can it be done better? One province has reported that 

is time frame will be 18 months and then it will hold a 
eferendum that may include separation or sovereignty-as- 
ociation. Dialogue must continue, but our dialogue must 
.0wW move away from the emotional side and move to the 

nore practical side. 

How do we in Ontario see Confederation in terms of 
he powers between the federal and the provincial govern- 
‘aent? Page 4 of our report talked about the feelings, val- 
es and concepts that are important to the people of 
)ntario, and now what we need to do is to decide whether 
he federal or the provincial government can best articulate 
“hose concepts, values and feelings. Now we need in-depth 
_nalysis of specific issues. This will be a difficult and, I might 
dd, probably a highly intellectual process: What does On- 
ario feel about the Senate? What about appointments to the 
»upreme Court? Should those appointments be made by the 
rovinces or by the Prime Minister of this country? 

_ On page 6, we talked about the need for greater voices 

or various groups throughout our province, and now the 
juestion must be asked: Who best speaks for those indi- 

viduals? Which level speaks for the groups? Is language to 

e a provincial responsibility? What about culture? Which 
‘evel will deal with the native issues? Will it be the federal 
jovernment, the provincial government or both? A clear, 
voncise definition of the powers, with no overlap, will 
liminate the mindless finger-pointing that has gone on. 
| Historically, provinces have always criticized the fed- 
‘ral government. This can be eliminated if we define very 
learly which level of government will have the powers. It 
vill eliminate the problem where the provincial govern- 
“nent in some cases has abdicated its responsibility by 
laming the federal government, and this is what has made 
oliticians cynical in the eyes of the public. It happens at 
“Il levels. The municipal levels blame the provincial level. 
he provincial levels blame the federal level. A clear divi- 
ion of powers and taxation authority would eliminate 
“hat. Allowing one level of government to have a say in 
nother level of government’s area of responsibility has 


inflamed the finger-pointing process which, again, has 
made the public so cynical. 

Modern management practices teach us to have clear 
lines of authority, but in government we have two Envi- 
ronment ministers, two Labour ministers, two Solicitors 
General. Then we wonder why we have turf battles. If we 
simply clarify responsibility, we will do more to improve 
the relationship between the provinces and the federal gov- 
ernment than all the goodwill in the world. We now spend 
more time negotiating cost-sharing programs than we do 
ways of trying to control cost and eliminate waste. Regard- 
less of what your vision is in any area, one must first 
decide whose vision counts. Who has the authority and 
responsibility to govern in what area? 

On page 7 of the report, we talked about compromise by 
all parties, and that is what is going to be needed. Anyone 
who has negotiated knows you basically have three positions. 
The first is your “like” position, the second is your “intent” 
position, and the third is your “must” position. We must very 
Clearly articulate our position, knowing full well that our 
“must” position, if it does not agree with some of the other 
provinces’, may result in the disintegration of the greatest 
country on earth. We know Quebec’s “like” position in the 
form of the Allaire report, and the Bélanger-Campeau report 
which will be coming out tomorrow will again articulate a 
very decentralized Canada. Fundamental questions need to be 
asked. Do we insist that all provinces have the same powers 
and, very clearly, what would those powers be? 

Ontario must take a leadership role in the renewed Can- 
ada. To take a leadership role, we must be prepared to face 
the gut-wrenching decisions which until now have been 
avoided because of political expediency. Canada is too im- 
portant to worry about public opinion polls. As Martin Luther 
King said about leadership, if you want to move people, it 
has to be towards a vision that is positive for them, that taps 
important values and gets them going on something they 
desire, and it has to be presented in a compelling way that 
they feel inspired to follow. 

Canada and Ontario, like never before, need leadership. 
How do we reconcile the historic conservative nature of the 
west with the rest of the country? New parties are springing 
up, very different from the three political parties of today. 
How do we deal with the western alienation without losing 
more control through the province of Ontario? 

I am reminded of what Christopher Columbus said dur- 
ing his voyage, “I don’t know where we’re going, but we’re 
getting there fast.” Let’s be results-oriented in this process. 
Let’s spell out very clearly what we would like to see. Let’s 
see Our vision so that then we can take a look at the other 
provinces and settle it once and for all. The world is passing 
us by. Let’s decide who has the power to decide what to do. I 
want my children to be able to say that they, too, grew up in 
the greatest province in the greatest country in the world. 
Please, let’s not let them down. 
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Ms Harrington: I wish to address the Legislature on 
several aspects of the report of the select committee on 
Ontario in Confederation. I was honoured to have been 
chosen by the Premier to sit on this committee. I travelled 
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with the committee to northwestern Ontario. We went to 
Kenora, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Thunder Bay and Sault 
Ste Marie before, unfortunately, I was called away to an- 
other important task, that of steering Bill 4 through the 
treacherous waters of the standing committee on general 
government. 

I wish to give you some personal perspectives of my 
time with this committee. Throughout the northwest, ab- 
original people spoke of their culture, of their respect for 
the land, of living in harmony with the land. Native atti- 
tudes of traditional stewardship of the land for future gen- 
erations are attitudes that we can try to absorb and 
integrate with our current environmental concerns. Less 
desire for material goods, less competition, more sharing— 
indeed, all of these are concepts we all need. 

In the Ministry of Housing, we are beginning now to 
work with native communities on providing housing, in a 
process where they will tell us what is appropriate for 
them—not we, the non-natives, imposing our values on 
them. 

I learned from the native communities, secondly, how 
fragile language is. Almost 50 native languages are now in 
the process of disappearing, and this cannot be reversed. 
They will be gone for ever in just a few short years; 10 
years at the outside. Language is indeed fragile and very 
easily lost. 

The Franco-Ontarian community in northern Ontario is 
very much a part of Ontario and has always lived here. 
Their linguistic heritage could be lost also if there are not 
active, rather than passive, preservation efforts. 


Let us, the English-speaking Canadians, for a moment 
picture ourselves in a role reversal. How would we feel 
living in the province of Quebec, surrounded by a vast 
majority of French-speaking Canadians? Would we not be 
at risk of losing our language and culture? How would we 
feel after several years? Would we feel like putting up 
barriers of language protection? There is a saying from the 
native community, “We can’t make true judgements until 
we have walked a mile in their moccasins.” 


Third, our discussion paper asked what values we 
share as Canadians. One strong answer that came out was 
that Canada is a country which respects and values diver- 
sity. If we are able to do this, it really does show, I believe, 
a leadership to the whole world. It is not something that is 
innately easy or natural for human beings to do. 


Look at the history of European domination over the 
past 500 years. We the people of European heritage were 
always right. We knew how to do everything. We had the 
correct technology, we had the correct religion and we 
knew what was right for everyone else. In fact, North 
American culture was built on “bigger is better.” That is 
our way of doing things—progress at all costs. Only now 
are we realizing that there must be a balance, a harmony in 
our relationship with nature, with our earth and with other 
cultures, that we certainly do not have all the answers. We 
are learning respect for the earth, we are learning respect 
for the abilities of women and we are learning respect for 
other cultures. I believe that is precisely why we have 
legislation in progress and also in the past, and we are 
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totally committed to environmental protection, pay equity, 
employment equity. 

Failure to recognize multiculturalism has real conse- 
quences here in Ontario. There are young children growing 
up in Ontario and in Canada feeling like second-class citi- 
zens. There are young people facing barriers to fully par- 
ticipating in society. We all know this. Laws against 


discrimination must be enshrined not only on paper but in | 
our hearts and in action. Let us show the world that Can- | 


ada is indeed a country which respects and values diver- 


sity; and I do know how very difficult that is to do. I | 
submit that equality does not always mean treating every- | 


one equally. Equality may mean the sensitivity to treat 
people differently or uniquely. 
This select committee found that Canada is extremely 


important to the people of Ontario, and Ontario must, I 


submit, play a leadership role in negotiating a renewed 
Canada. I hope, as one of our previous members said 


today, that we have in fact turned the corner on hurt and | 


fear and we can work together. 


Mrs McLeod: As IJ think back on the intensity and the 
divisiveness of the constitutional debate over the past year 
and as I now listen to the voices being raised in Quebec, in 


other provinces across the country and here in Ontario, I | 
want to take a moment out from the sound and the fury 


and reflect on the most basic of the issues that have led to 


this debate. I have decided that I would like to take these — 


few minutes not to discuss the range of options that must 
be considered as we face the months ahead, not to analyse 


the impact of those options, but simply to acknowledge, | 


perhaps emotionally more than intellectually, the depth and 
the significance of the challenges of these times. 

Some months ago, my 17-year-old daughter wrote a 
song that I believe captures the questions of a generation | 
of young Canadians. I would like to share just the words of - 


the refrain with members of the House, as my daug na 


asks: 


Where is the home that I love? 
How come I don’t feel so proud? 
Where is the unity? 

Is tolerance obsolete? 

Will the nation crumble? 

When will these days end? 


If members could hear the words and the music, they | 
would know that this is a song from the heart and soul of | 
a young person who loves this country and cannot under- | 


stand why its very existence is threatened. 
I am a parent concerned about her daughter’ s future. 1 


am a Canadian concerned about my country’s future. I am | 


a legislator with a responsibility for leadership, so I must 
find the strength and the wisdom to respond to my 


daughter’s questions. It is not enough to say, “I care, but I | 
don’t know what to do.” This is not a time to say to Que- 1 


| 


bec: “We care, but if you must go, we’ll let you go grace- 


fully. We can part as friends.” 


We are more than friends and neighbours. We cannot | | 
simply be business partners. We share a country. Together i 
we have built this nation in good times and difficult ones, | 
with pride and sometimes with despair, with both love and i 
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‘resentment. Good relationships are never easy to create or 
‘to sustain, but we have all of us shared a vision together, a 
vision of something different, something we have been 
creating from our own struggles, from our unique experi- 
‘ence of evolving nationhood, of growing together. We can- 
‘not give it all up now, even if we are too weary, or too 
‘angry, or confused and unsure of what to do next. 

_ Our relationships with each other across this country 
‘have certainly not always been managed well. We are of 
many different cultures and our realities from region to 
‘region are not the same. Different realities, different per- 
“spectives and therefore different needs have led to many 
-misunderstandings. Anger over the misunderstandings has 
led to distrust, distrust has too often become resentment 
‘and it is now only too easy to retreat to the fortresses of 
our own defences. 

This is no longer a question, and it probably never has 
been, of the relationship between English and French, be- 
‘tween Quebec and the rest of Canada, between the federal 
government and the provinces. The relationships under 
siege are the relationships between all regions and govern- 
‘ments and communities of people across this nation. Let us 
indeed acknowledge the west’s resentment of central Can- 
vada, Newfoundland’s constant frustration, the prairie 
farmer’s sense of neglect, the aboriginal person’s despair, 
the isolation of the north. We are a nation of differences. 
‘Understanding and accepting these differences can be dif- 
ficult, yet if we fail in this, unity is an impossibility. 

We cannot simply try to save what we have. I do not 
believe that what we have has ever been good enough. If 
unity is to be preserved, it must be rebuilt on a much 
stronger foundation of mutual understanding, respect and a 
willingness and ability to respond to those very different 
needs and realities. There will be a willingness to make the 
effort that is needed only when we are able to affirm the 
values that we share: a love of this country that we have 
been shaping, an emotional commitment to the concept of 
a land stretching from sea to sea, a pride in our tolerance 
and in our many hard-won distinctions. 

No debate has been more divisive in this country than 
that which took place over the Meech Lake accord. Yet the 
terrible irony is that a majority of those who supported the 
accord and of those who opposed it not only cared very 
deeply about the future of this country, but also shared a 
common belief in the importance of a strong and contin- 
ued federation. 
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We differed in our beliefs about how to achieve the 
goal, but we did not differ in our values, however those 
‘were allowed to become distorted and misunderstood on 
all sides. Now, if we care—and all of us do—there is no 
“choice but to start again. There is only one place to begin 
again, and that is with an understanding of the essence of 
this nation. 

_ The Canadian nation is unique because it has been built 
from its beginning on a respect for one another, an accep- 
tance of differences, a willingness to live and work side by 
‘side, celebrating our differences as a source of pride and 
prensth, not trying to submerge them. From the commit- 
"ment at the time of Confederation to the acceptance of two 


cultures and two languages has come our continued com- 
mitment to valuing our evolving, multicultural identity, 
and from our commitment to mutual respect and accep- 
tance we have grown to be a nation regarded throughout 
the world as a place unique for its tolerance. 

The debate about the future of Confederation cannot be 
simply rational and analytical. It must begin with an emo- 
tional recommitment to what we are and what we want to 
be. It must begin with a willingness to reach out to each 
other and say, “Let us stay together,” and we must care 
enough to make the effort for what must be done next, to 
re-examine the most fundamental structures of our rela- 
tionships. Changes in our traditional arrangements can 
serve the purpose not of undermining our unity but of 
building a stronger federation based on that respect of our 
differences, the most essential of our shared values. 

If we fail to do this, if we cannot listen and understand, 
if we cannot distinguish what we have been from what we 
must be, if we simply disengage from the debate, we fail 
those who have struggled to build something truly unique 
in this nation and we fail the sons and the daughters who 
depend on us. They depend now on our leadership. 


Mr Arnott: I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
to speak to this debate on the interim report of the select 
committee on Ontario in Confederation. I felt very privi- 
leged to serve for a week on this committee when it made 
its foray through southwestern Ontario, through the com- 
munities of Windsor, London, Kitchener, Brantford and 
Hamilton, and I would like to congratulate the committee, 
especially the member for Dovercourt, for the report. 

Today I would like to confine my remarks to how I feel 
we in this assembly should approach this debate. The re- 
port, I feel, is a demonstration of goodwill to the rest of the 
country, a conciliatory message that Ontario values and 
respects the concerns of all Canadians. It is the message 
that the rest of the country needs right now, for we are as 
fragmented and in as bitter a national mood as we ever 
have been in my lifetime and, in my knowledge of history, 
in history. 

Canadians are disillusioned with us, their elected repre- 
sentatives, suspicious of our motives and our actions. They 
have lost confidence in their governing institutions. If we 
as legislators are going to be involved in this debate, and 
we will be involved in any restructuring of the federation, 
we have to re-earn our credibility, in my feeling. 

What must be our response to this debate? I think peo- 
ple are right now crying out for renewed political leader- 
ship. We legislators must find inspiration to inspire others 
that this country is worth saving. Recently I have found 
inspiration in the writings and speeches of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln who, like us today, was faced with a divided 
country, a country whose greatness was inhibited by its 
internal divisions. Now, God help us, we in Canada will 
never resort to civil war or armed battle to resolve our 
problems, such as was the case in the United States in the 
1860s, but I think we as legislators can look to the past to 
find guidance for our future. 

President Lincoln talked in his first inaugural address 
of something he called the “better angels of our nature.” 
What he meant was our better selves, how Americans of 
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his day needed to find within themselves their core values 
of caring, tolerance, honesty and responsibility and con- 
stantly strive to bring these forward and set aside—we 
could call them their lesser angels—their partisanship, 
their willingness to take the expedient route, the most po- 
litically acceptable stance, set these aside in favour of the 
better angels. 

All of us in this Legislature must do this on a day-to- 
day basis if we are to regain the trust and the confidence of 
those who sent us here to represent them. If each of us does 
this, we will regain the credibility to act on behalf of our 
constituents while constitutional changes are considered. 

Another of Lincoln’s most famous addresses, his sec- 
ond inaugural speech, included the plea that his country 
unite with “malice toward none, with charity for all.” We 
need to promote this idea now in Canada, a generosity of 
Spirit towards Canada, putting Canada first and our own 
narrow self-interest aside whether they be provincial or 
regional or economic or cultural or based on ethnicity or 
sex. We must not lose sight of how richly blessed this 
country is: the freedoms we enjoy, the rich cultural heri- 
tage we have, our economic opportunities that relative to 
many other places are far superior. 

In closing, I would like to mention how one of the 
great historical strengths in this country has been its opti- 
mism. Whether we look back into our history to the pio- 
neer Settlers of this country who came with little more than 
optimism, to Prime Minister Laurier when he talked in his 
1904 speech about the fact that in his feeling the 20th 
century would belong to Canada, to the incredible opti- 
mism of my parents’ generation, the postwar generation, 
where we felt that the world could be ours, we must recap- 
ture this optimism, for without it the country may be lost. 


Mr G. Wilson: I am very pleased to rise to speak in 
this important debate on this committee’s report on 
Ontario’s place in Confederation. I was privileged to par- 
ticipate in the committee’s hearings as it went from Ottawa 
to Toronto in its last week of hearings and was impressed 
with the capable efforts of the committee members, the 
need to be vigilant and to be resourceful. Certainly, they 
were guided by the capable Chair, my colleague the mem- 
ber for Dovercourt. I think that they achieved a great deal 
in their perseverance. 

I want to say too, though, I had the feeling that we 
were invigorated by the presenters, and certainly the ones 
whom I saw represented a great range of opinion in On- 
tario. I want to say too that although passion sometimes 
was not, I guess, inspired with wisdom, most of the pre- 
sentations reflected a great deal of work and thought on 
what Ontario’s place in Confederation should be. Not en- 
tirely that—there were a lot of presentations that spoke in 
more limited ways—but certainly one of the purposes of 
our constitutional arrangements is to speak to questions of 
the place of minorities in our province and subjects like 
economic justice. 

I want to look for a moment at the range of presenters, 
because in one way they certainly represented all ages, but 
I think the other remarkable thing was the groups that the 
presenters represented, people who, I think, felt they were 
left out of previous constitutional discussions. I am think- 
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ing of the aboriginal peoples, for instance, and women and 
people who are differently abled. They came forward to 
speak to us about the importance of this project that we 
were undertaking and to make sure that their voices are 
heard when it comes time to look at the arrangements we 
are going to go forward with, because I think it is accepted 
that Canada is at a crossroads here and the discussion that 
we are undertaking here and the submissions that we are 
taking in this committee are crucial to how we resolve this 
impasse that we are at. 


1600 
I want to refer to an anecdote that I think is close to the 


| 


Canadian experience when we think, what does it mean to — 


be a Canadian or an Ontarian? Of course there is a wealth 


of experience, but one simple example is something that — 


occurred to me when I was heading back to my riding of 
Kingston last week. Leaving Toronto it was a fairly nice 
day, a good spring day. There was no rain and the snow 


had all gone. But just west of Belleville we ran into a | 
totally different world and the hubbub that the car, the 

coach of the train, had become up to that point suddenly | 
ceased and a hush overtook the passengers. Of course we © 


were thinking about how suddenly things could change in 
this Canadian spring, how what looked to be a normal 
spring day had suddenly become a spring snowstorm. 


It occurred to me that as we were thinking about this, 


in our silence, people were using different languages in | 
doing this. Certainly I was thinking in English, my col-_ 


league to the left was thinking in French, from our discus- 


sions later, and I felt that that was the one thing that kept 
us in touch with our foreparents in this country, that the — 


way we look at things as simple as a spring snowstorm, the — 


things that can unify us in taking us out of our other kinds 


of conversations, suddenly take on an added importance. | 


When we look back to how our forerunners handled these 


things, I think it has kept us in touch with what this coun- 


try is about. 
But I think it is significant too that I was on Via Rail, 


which is also a way of combining us, or uniting us, I - 


should say, something that is threatened and something 


that I think we can work together to hold, and that would ~ 


help us hold together as a country. 


I think from the hearings and from looking at the report 
I took away a feeling that Confederation has not worked 


for a lot of Canadians. I think this crossroads that the 


committee has identified has offered us a chance to try — 
again at making a Confederation that will help all groups — 
in our society and that certainly the government’s ap- 
proach in this matter has given them the opportunity—and _ 
again, I mention the aboriginal peoples, women, people — 
with different disabilities—to come forward to give their 


point of view. 


This is only an interim report. I hope that this commit- 
tee will carry on this very fine work to sharpen the images © 
that these groups are bringing forward and help us with | 
our way forward at this important time to make Confeder- 


ation work for all Ontarians. I think, as I say, that the 
committee has done well in its first part and I wish it well 
in the rest of its work. 


{ 
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_ Mr McGuinty: I too would like to begin by thanking 
the members of the select committee for the valuable ser- 
vice they have rendered in preparing their interim report. 
We would do well to recognize the long hours of work 

spent by the members on the road, away from their fami- 

lies, and in their final preparation of the report. They have 
made a valuable contribution to an important process, 
which is only just beginning. 

It is my pleasure and privilege to speak today on the 
matter of the constitutional debate which is once again 
‘coming to the fore in our province. This debate has many 
intricate facets and I am hopeful I will be able to contrib- 
‘ute something of value relating to one of those facets. 
Specifically I wish to speak to the leadership which is 
called for in the matter of Ontario’s role in a changing 
Canada. 

The challenge before us is both formidable and daunt- 
ing. Some of my fellow members may, like me, feel per- 
sonal inadequacies in approaching what I believe will be 
the single most important issue we will wrestle with during 
this Parliament. We might begin by asking ourselves what 
experience it is that we have in this business of lending 
shape to a country undergoing change. In the practical 
order, most of us have little, if any, experience in matters 
of this nature, but that is not to say we come to the process 
with empty hands, with nothing of substance to contribute. 

On the contrary, by virtue of being Canadians we have 
a magnificent array of tools for use in matters just like 
these. We have inherited these tools from our forbears. 
They are the same tools used by the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion to construct our national foundation in 1867; the same 
tools used in reshaping Canada to accommodate the six 
provinces and two territories which later joined our Con- 
federation; the same tools used to build space for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants who have over the years 
chosen Canada as their home; the same tools used effec- 
tively over the past 124 years in meeting challenges to 
Canada, challenges emanating both from within and from 


_ without; the same tools which have made of our country a 
_ great country and of our province a great province. 


The tools which will enable Canadians to do all this, 


_ the tools which have served and can continue to serve us 


well, if only we use them, are these: compromise, toler- 
ance, respect, caring, compassion and love. If we use these 
tools in our efforts to meet the challenge presently before 
Ontario and Canada, I have every confidence that we will 
meet with success. If we put down our inherited tools and 
instead rely upon indifference, selfishness, intolerance, 
contempt or hate, then we will seal our fate, because these 
are not tools for construction but rather implements for 
destruction. 

__ When times are tough, and these are tough times, the 
innate response of people, the response which comes to us 
most naturally, is one which causes us to lose our charita- 


ble spirit. The tendency is for people to look inwards, to 
look out for themselves. In the Canadian context, our dif- 
ferences, differences based on language, place of origin, 


colour, religion and culture, differences formerly seen as a 


source of our national strength, are suddenly perceived to 


be our source of weakness. 


If ever there was a time that called for this government 
to exercise leadership, now is that time. This government 
must not shrink from this responsibility. Leadership is not 
an option for this government, it is an obligation. 

There are those who would argue that in the matter of 
things constitutional, politicians show little, if any, leader- 
ship. Many of these people are levelling legitimate criticisms 
at the process surrounding the Meech Lake accord, and par- 
ticularly the lack of opportunity for public participation. 

I think it is important for us not to exaggerate this 
criticism beyond its legitimate bounds. This criticism 
rightfully calls for much greater opportunities for public 
participation and constitutional debate. This government 
has and will, I trust, continue to afford the people of On- 
tario with such opportunities. 

But I believe it would be a tragic mistake for any of us 
to interpret the Meech Lake aftermath as dictating that we, 
the members of this House, are not to show leadership in 
matters of constitutional debate. If we misinterpret Meech 
Lake in this way, we are confusing our public’s revulsion 
for deception and manipulation with their rightful expecta- 
tion of sound leadership. 

We should also recognize a political reality connected 
with both the subject of our constitutional debate and the 
leadership role to be played by this government. That real- 
ity is that the issue of our Constitution is one which argua- 
bly attracts more avid interest from more vocal and 
disparate interest groups than any other single issue. In 
simpler terms, no government can effectively deal with 
this issue, can show leadership on this issue, can make 
choices on this issue and not risk alienating sizeable seg- 
ments of our population in one fell swoop. Constitutional 
matters have become the hottest political potatoes of all. 

Is that a justifiable reason for this government, or any 
government in Canada for that matter, to avoid assuming a 
leadership role in the matter of constitutional debate? Ab- 
solutely not. The risks are too high; the stakes too high. 
Leadership, strong leadership, in this matter is not an op- 
tion for this government. It is an obligation. Furthermore, 
by virtue of our very history, by virtue of our strength, our 
province is commissioned to show leadership in matters of 
the Constitution. If this government does not show strong 
leadership, if it merely presides over events as they unfold 
around us, it will be shirking a solemn duty owed not only 
to Ontarians but to all Canadians. 

The question that now presents itself is this; when 
should this government begin to show leadership? I be- 
lieve that hour is now upon us. Our select committee has 
completed its first stage of work. The federal Citizens’ 
Forum on Canada’s Future has filed its interim report. The 
Bélanger-Campeau commission has completed its hear- 
ings, and I understand tomorrow it will be tabling its find- 
ings in the Quebec National Assembly. The Allaire report 
has been adopted by the governing party in Quebec. 

Canada, Ontario included, is not unlike a ship adrift in 
a constitutional fog. Until we found our bearings, it would 
have been foolish, possibly even dangerous, to set sail in 
any given direction. But now that we have our bearings, it 
is time for the Premier to chart a course and to set sail. The 
course may have to be altered somewhat as we proceed, 
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but that is to be expected. What is important now is that 
Ontario get under way, that this government, rather than 
the federal government or other provincial governments, 
assume responsibility for our course. 
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In exercising its leadership in its efforts to build upon 
our Constitution, it is essential that this government make 
use of our inherited tools, those of which I earlier spoke: 
compromise, tolerance, respect, caring, compassion and 
love. This government must act explicitly to counter those 
darker forces which gain prominence in any society expe- 
riencing difficult times. Rather than turn inwards, we must 
continue to reach out for those less fortunate, those whose 
rights are easily trampled underfoot. We must remain ever 
vigilant against selfishness and intolerance. 

Toujours dans ce sens, il y a un message particulier que 
le gouvernement devrait transmettre immédiatement et de 
fagon claire et nette. Ce message devrait s’adresser a tous 
les groupes minoritaires en Ontario. II s’agit d’un message 
de réconfort et de sympathie. II devrait refléter ce qui sera, 
je l’espére, engagement du gouvernement, que les droits 
des minorités, y compris ceux de la minorité francophone, 
ne feront en aucun cas les frais de négociations constitu- 
tionnelles. Nous devons rassurer nos minorités que leurs 
droits ne sont nullement en jeu, que leurs droits sont inalié- 
nables et ne dépendent pas du rapport qu’entretient |’Onta- 
rio avec le reste du Canada. 

I was saying that we must assure our minorities that 
their rights do not hang in the balance, that their rights are 
inalienable and not dependent upon Ontario’s relationship 
with the rest of the country. 


I have an abiding faith in the collective wisdom and 
goodwill of Ontarians. If this government is to show true 
leadership, true leadership in the constitutional debate, it 
will tap and draw upon these resources. Sometimes, espe- 
cially when we are angry or when we feel threatened, we 
can give the impression that we lack these resources. For 
example, in the heat of the Meech Lake discord, some of 
our municipalities declared themselves unilingually En- 
glish. The net effect of these declarations was to send a 
hurtful message to francophones everywhere in Canada. If 
we are to find failing here, surely there was failing on the 
part of some of our municipal leaders to show true leader- 
ship, and true leadership, then as now, means our elected 
representatives must tap and draw upon our collective wis- 
dom and goodwill, resources which, although not always 
evident on the surface, remain below waiting to be tapped. 
True leadership means bringing out our best, not reflecting 
our worst. 


I indicated at the outset that the challenge before us is 
both formidable and daunting, but it need not be insur- 
mountable. I believe that if this government exercises true 
leadership, the kind of leadership about which I have spo- 
ken today, Ontario will be able to successfully meet the 
challenge before it. We will meet it from a position of 
strength tempered with compassion. We will bring to it 
both firm resolve and understanding. We will bring to it 
optimism without illusion. We will bring to it our collec- 
tive wisdom and goodwill. In short, we will bring to it our 


best, and when we are at our best, there is no challenge to 
which our great province is not equal. 

Mr Turnbull: I would like to add my comments to 
those of my fellow members in the House today and share 
my views on the future of the country. 

First of all, let me state unequivocally that I believe in 
federalism. I believe we need a strong federal government 
to maintain national standards across the country in such 
areas as health care, social services and post-secondary 
education. . 

As we all know, Quebec has proceeded with a commis- 
sion of inquiry to decide on its future within or without 
Canada. It is my belief that the relationship between fran- 
cophones and anglophones should be more positive. I | 
think we must tell Quebec, “We want you and we need 
you.” We should make it clear that the failure of Meech 
Lake was not a rejection of Quebec by the rest of Canada. 

I would like to suggest that an all-party delegation of 
Ontario MPPs visit the Quebec National Assembly and put 
our case directly: “We want you to stay. We want to work 
out a solution.” 

All thinking Ontarians are ashamed of the image of a 
few people who trampled the Quebec flag. That image, 
captured on TV, was shown over and over again in Quebec 
by those who favour separatism, and it played right into 
their hands. 

It is no secret to anyone in Canada that Quebec’s lan- 
guage and culture is and always has been special. Most of 
the people of Quebec are French-speaking, but they are not 
shaped by France. They are French Canadians, shaped by 
the geography, climate and history of the new world. Their 
traditions and culture have evolved in response to a unique 
set of circumstances not shared by the people of France. 
They belong in Canada because their roots are here, and | 
their language and culture have made Canada unique. | 

Canada is a country strung out along the northern half 
of this immense continent, a country which defies logic 
but is held together by a belief that people are important | 
and that people should help one another and that people | 
care about each other. 

It must be said that the balanced and reasonable dia- | 
logue on both sides is necessary, but this is more than a | 
rational dialogue. It is an emotional debate. Our hearts as 
well as our minds are engaged in these discussions. Can- 
ada is much more than the sum of its parts. Although the 
country is divided by geography, it is united by strong | 
emotional ties. 

There are many issues to be discussed. We have to 
work at finding solutions and we must listen to each other. _ 
It will take time and it will not be easy. We need 
everyone’s participation so as to have the broadest possible 
base of decision-making. 

Canadians are known for their capacity to compromise, 
to find a reasonable solution. After all, Confederation was | 
based on compromise, and there is nothing wrong with 
that. Life itself is a compromise. No one gets everything | 
he wants when he wants it. 

During a radio program on Sunday discussing this cri- | 
sis, someone wondered what the Fathers of Confederation | 
would say about the situation. One hundred and thirty 


Z ago, there was no cut-and-dried solution. It took two 
vears of talking and consultation before a decision was 
veached. They were two busy years of public meetings, 
leople talking to each other, prolonged debates in provin- 
Ie ial legislatures. They thrashed things out, agreed, dis- 
greed, made compromises, but they had the same goal, to 
wehold their common ideals and find strength in unity. 

We need to update Confederation, which may mean the 
vealignment of federal and provincial responsibilities. We 
“nust work to eliminate needless duplication of costs, and 
i 
t 


*qualization payments should be reviewed, with special 
>onsideration of needs and fiscal responsibility. 

It is important to keep Canada together, but not at any 
orice. We should not bribe Quebec to stay. If in the long 
‘un Quebec does separate, we must let it know now, in no 
ancertain terms, that Canada insists on communications 
corridors and complete access to the eastern provinces. 
The question of ownership of the northern part of the prov- 
ince, added to Quebec by the federal government early this 
century, must of necessity be reviewed. Indeed, native 
‘rights and aspirations must be considered in any talk of 
separation and their legitimate concerns addressed, and 
‘Quebec must assume its proportionate share of the national 
debt. Although we cannot ignore the negative, I do not 
want to dwell on it today. 

Canada is a nation of immigrants. Everyone except our 
native population came here from somewhere else. My 
wife and I arrived here 22 years ago. One of the most 
attractive features was the cultural and linguistic diversity. 
We love this country and we have made Canada our home. 
Our children are Canadians and none of us wants to see the 
breakup of the country. 


1620 
There was an article in the Globe and Mail this morn- 

ing about William Stinson, chief executive officer of Cana- 
dian Pacific, who had been in London, England, meeting 
with British business people. He said everyone he spoke to 
was incredulous that a country like Canada, with so much 
going for it, is considering breaking up. “‘People in the 
‘rest of the world can’t understand what we are doing,’ he 
told reporters.” 

_ In closing, I want to reiterate the need to tell the people 
‘of Quebec how much we value them and urge them to 
‘stay. We have a wonderful country, the envy of the world. 
‘We can, indeed we must, look at our similarities instead of 
our differences, build on our strengths while working on 
our weaknesses. With determination and dedication, we 
can do it. 

_ MsS. Murdock: It gives me great pleasure to add my 
“comments today to the debate on the interim report of the 


‘select committee on Ontario in Confederation. I would 


| 


first like to commend the efforts of those involved in the 


committee for reaching out to all the people of Ontario and 
all the people of this province, people from all walks of 
life, and for asking them to come forward and vocalize 


‘their thoughts and their feelings on a very wide range of 


issues. 
It has been noted in this report that we are at the cross- 


toads. The importance of taking the pulse of the people of 


; 
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Ontario at this critical time to determine where we are and 
where we want to go cannot be stressed enough. Above all, 
we have to recognize those people who came forward and 
took the time to make submissions to this committee. They 
cared enough about this country. They are concerned 
enough about its future to take the time and make the 
effort to express those very thoughts. It is heartening that 
there were so many submissions communicated in so 
many different ways, from the Cree language to American 
sign language. 

This process of reaching out to the people and consid- 
ering their views, truly considering them, is a continuing 
effort on our part in order to find viable alternatives for 
Canada’s constitutional crisis. The wide range of issues 
discussed in this report truly reflects our rich, diverse heri- 
tage. Canada has been called a nation of paradoxes, an 
experiment. Indeed, the general picture of Canada is that 
of a vast nation of people unified as one country while at 
the same time maintaining separate cultural identities. The 
challenges we have faced because of our unique approach 
to Confederation are well documented in all our history 
books. 

I think we all agree that it has not been easy. It was not 
easy and it is not easy to keep this country of ours together. 
As Canadians we share similar values and a common heri- 
tage which binds us together that is worth keeping and that 
is worth fighting for, because this is not just a question 
about Ontario’s status in Confederation, nor 
Newfoundland’s, nor Prince Edward Island’s, nor British 
Columbia’s. This is Canada’s future. 

I see my riding of Sudbury as a microcosm of this 
nation as a whole. We have our French-speaking people, 
our Italians, our Finnish, our Irish all coexisting in the 
same community. Differences and difficulties of course 
arise. We are also in the north, where we experience a 
similar sense of isolation as the other regions in this coun- 
try because we see ourselves on the periphery, distant from 
all the decision-makers who affect our daily lives. But 
Sudbury’s and the north’s and what seems to be the 
presenter’s message is that we want input and a sense of 
fairness in decisions that affect us. 

As mentioned in the report, there is a wide range of 
issues discussed quite poignantly. As I read through the 
document, a simple message came through quite clearly. 
The people of Ontario are trying to tell us in all of their 
different languages, in all of the varieties of subjects, that 
they simply want fairness. Aboriginal people, French- 
speaking people, people with disabilities, women, working 
people of this province, indeed throughout this country, 
simply want fair treatment, and when that is not forthcom- 
ing, then they want to be assured that they are a part of the 
process in which change can be made in the way they are 
treated. 

Clearly, a large part of this problem facing us is that the 
people of this province feel isolated from the political pro- 
cess. To survive the challenges facing us now we must 
ensure that the people of this province, no matter who they 
are, no matter how they choose to express themselves, no 
matter where they live, no matter what their concerns, 
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must feel assured that their government will listen and that 
their government will respond. 

The interim report on the select committee is just the 
start of our government’s decision to listen and to effect 
change. I would just like to take a few moments now to 
touch on a couple of issues that are of particular impor- 
tance to me. 

This country was built on the spirit of compromise, and 
in that spirit as a nation we have made significant achieve- 
ments of which we can be proud. We must not put those 
achievements in jeopardy. Our health care, education and 
social welfare services characterize us as a progressive na- 
tion that takes care of its people and especially looks after 
its most vulnerable citizens. These are common values that 
we share, the ties that bind. 

We must continue to ensure that these programs are not 
endangered in any way. In fact, we must always strive to 
improve these systems and to renew our commitment to 
countrywide objectives and national standards. So while 
we must try to accommodate Quebec and the needs of that 
province, this must not be done at the expense of the na- 
tional symbols which truly identify us as Canadians and of 
which we are so proud. 

The separation of Quebec would mean the end of Can- 
ada as we know it. At the same time, accommodating Que- 
bec in any new arrangement is also an end to Canada as 
we know it. So one thing is certain: Canada is definitely at 
a crossroads and change is imminent. 

Let us not forget that one of the reasons we are here 
today discussing this report is the failure of the Meech 
Lake accord. The rejection of the accord, in my view, 
should not be seen as a rejection of Quebec but rather as a 
rejection of the process that effectively shuts out the views 
of ordinary Canadians. We cannot make the same mistake 
twice. I hope we have learned that meaningful, democratic, 
constitutional change can only materialize when everyone 
in this province is on an equal footing, with voices of equal 
strength. Before we start to talk about constitutional 
change, we have to make sure that everyone has a chance 
to take part in the conversation. 

Constitutions arising from anything else are obviously 
not reflective of the people they are supposed to represent. 
They are empty illusions. Our ability to rise to the chal- 
lenges facing us is a true test of our strength as a nation. As 
I close, I just want to use words I wish were mine, but they 
are of a greater man, Tommy Douglas, when he said: “Do 
not measure the strength of a nation by the depth of its 
gold reserves or the height of its skyscrapers. Rather, the 
true measure of a nation’s greatness lies in what it offers 
its people within it and what it does to better the condition 
of all the peoples of the world.” 


Mr Sola: I would like to first of all congratulate the 
members of the committee and thank them for the long 
hours they have put in. However, I have a different outlook 
on the result of the work of the committee. Having read it, 
I found it to be a series of motherhood statements on what 
we would like Canada to be. I found the mandate too 
general, too wide. In my opinion, it should have been more 
specific, something in the order of: Do we have the will to 
work for a united Canada with all its constituent parts? Are 


you willing to make the sacrifices necessary to achieve 


unity? Because without the will it is a waste of time con- 
sidering constitutional change. 
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I would like to just take as an example the Soviet | 


Union. They have a new Constitution. The central powers | 
have one opinion of which way the country should go but | 
the constituent parts have a completely different opinion, | 


for example, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, the Ukraine. They 
do not see any salvation in a new Constitution, because the 


Soviet Union was put together by force. Therefore, there is 


no love lost between its constituent parts. 
On the other hand, Canada was put together by com- 
promise, and therefore I think the constituent parts have a 


lot more in common than any comparison with the Soviet — 
Union. I brought the Soviet Union up because lately Ihave | 


noticed in the newspapers comparisons to other multi-eth- 


nic countries such as Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, and | 
I think there is no comparison whatsoever, because the © 


other two I mentioned were put together by force of arms, 


by the will of large powers to simplify their problems by 
grouping together various nationalities so they would only — 


have to deal with one central government. 

We were put together after the end of the American 
Civil War out of a fear of becoming Americanized. If Can- 
ada was put together to prevent its Americanization, I 
would say that in large part we were successful. However, 
if Canada was constituted to retain it as a British entity or 


to remove the French influence, it was an abysmal failure, © 


because I think today, in most instances, if we compare, 


we are much closer to the United States than to our two . 


founding nations. 


I would like to go to another point: leadership. I have | 
not yet found in Canada the type of leadership we need to — 
preserve this country. Where is the Canadian version of | 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy, who stated, “Ask not what your 


country can do for you. Ask what you can do for your — 


country.” We have heard some of our members here saying 


there has to be a spirit of compromise, that this is the 


Canadian tradition, but we have not had the leadership that 


has challenged the Canadian people to show the will to | 


compromise. 


The one leader who showed it was Premier David | 
Peterson with his offer of the Senate seats. For that he was — 
severely chastised by the people of Ontario, but I do not — 


think he regrets it, because he showed he was willing to 
offer something—whether tokenism or anything—was 


willing to give up something for the common cause. I 


would challenge the premiers of the other provinces, our 


federal leaders, our present government to come up with | 
something to show we are willing to give up something to | 


maintain Canada. 


The other thing upon reading the report is that I found | 
it to be something like a shopping list. What is Canada? A | 
shopping list of demands by special interest groups who © 
will buy at the store called Canada, Canada with Quebec, — 
Quebec or Canada without Quebec, depending upon who | 


offers them the best prices. That is not my version of Canada. | 


The other thing I found is that Canada is merely an 


accountant’s balance sheet. Add up the pros, add up the | 


| 


| 


cons. If the pros outweigh the cons, stay in Canada. If the 
cons outweigh the pros, separate. That again is not my 
vision of Canada. 

I find there is something missing in this report, and that 
is a feeling for Canada. Is there no emotion? Is there no 
attachment to this country? To me, Canada was the first 
place I felt I belonged. I spent the first seven years of my 
life in various refugee camps in Austria and Germany—the 

country of my birth, Croatia, having disappeared in the 
aftermath of the Second World War—having no identity, 
no culture, no nothing, as you would say colloquially, until 
Tarrived in Canada. My parents, having pride in their heri- 
tage, pride in their culture, pride in their language, kept 
that alive in me as a private person, but I did not really feel 
part of anything in general until I came to Canada. 

In 1951 when we arrived here, Canada was not the 
same tolerant place it is today, but we built upon what was 
available in Canada; that is, opportunity and hope for the 
future. My family, my community, maintained its distinct 
culture while becoming at the same time a part of Canada, 
feeling a part of Canada and developing a strong feeling 
for Canada. 

All I hear in the newspapers, in the various reports we 
hear, are negatives about Canada. You hear the words “rac- 
ism,” “intolerance,” “prejudice,” “bigotry,” “discrimina- 
tion” and “rejection.” This is not the Canada I know. If this 
is the true picture of Canada, I would like to pose this 
question: Why are there lineups of refugees, of immi- 
grants, at every one of our embassies throughout the 
world? Why do we have a refugee board with hundreds of 
thousands of names on it? Are people coming here for this 
type of treatment? The people who are lining up to get into 
Canada are people of various ethnic backgrounds, various 
races, various creeds, various colours, and they all feel 
there is something special in Canada, something special in 
becoming Canadian. I think we have to accentuate the pos- 
itive, try to eliminate the negative. 

I think we have to take an overall point of view, step 
outside of Canada and then evaluate it for what it is. I have 
been an observer at the elections in Lithuania, at the elec- 
tions in Croatia, at the elections in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the biggest compliment I could pay the 
people in those countries was to hope for them, after elect- 
ing democratic governments, to become miniature ver- 
sions of Canada. That is the biggest compliment I could 
give them. Therefore, when we are painting a negative 
picture about Canada, I think we are way off the mark. 

I would like to go back in history a bit. If the negatives 
about Canada are for real, why did American blacks use 

the underground railroad to escape slavery, to come to 


Canada at a time when we were not as tolerant as we are 
today? Why did the Chinese come to Canada despite the 
head tax? Why did the Ukrainians settle the west despite 


the hardships involved? Why did the refugees after the 


First World War and the Second World War come to Can- 


ada? To escape the racism, the prejudice, the inequalities, 
the lack of opportunities in their home countries and to 
“come to a country of opportunity, a country of hope. 
Therefore, I reject the negative picture that has been 
painted of Canada in all of our recent reports. 
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I would like to point out one other thing. I think our 
multicultural groups are not informed enough about the 
history of Canada and therefore have a difficult time ac- 
cepting the fact that the French in Canada have a special 
historic significance. Before Confederation in 1867, on 
three occasions, had the French decided that the English 
Canada they belonged to at that time was not to their lik- 
ing, I believe today the 49th parallel would not be a border. 

During the American Revolutionary War in 1776 the 
French decided not to get involved, and therefore the 
United Empire Loyalists had a place to flee when they 
found the situation intolerable in the 13 colonies. During 
the War of 1812, the French again did not take the side of 
the Americans and we prevailed. During the American 
Civil War, when American expansionism was quite preva- 
lent, the French again did not join the Americans and we 
were able to prevail. Therefore, we have a historic debt 
towards the French in Canada, towards French Canada. 

I think the multicultural groups that rely upon the 
length of their history, the richness of their culture and the 
length of their culture, have to accept the fact that there is 
such a thing as Canadian history, however short it may be, 
and Canadian culture, however short a time it took to de- 
velop. If they expect theirs to be recognized in Canada, 
they have to recognize and respect that Canada has the 
same qualities. 

Tolerance is a two-way street and we must make sure 
we do not encourage intolerance by our own intolerance. 
When we are too quick to cry racism, when we are too 
quick to cry bigotry, when we are too quick to cry discrim- 
ination when somebody disagrees with our point of view, I 
think it is nothing more than a version of intolerance on 
the part of the people who do that. 

We have to avoid becoming a carbon copy of the So- 
viet Union, because today we have a tendency in Canada 
to eliminate debate by painting somebody who opposes 
our point of view as a dinosaur and Neanderthal and vari- 
ous other terminology. When you look at the Soviet Union, 
the way they kept criticism in check was simple—or any 
other communist country, for that matter. They found 
something to be anti-socialist, anti-people, counterrevolu- 
tionary, just to eliminate the fact that there may be some 
substance to the arguments. Even a bigot may have some 
proper substance to his question when he poses the ques- 
tion of cost, when he poses the question of the speed of 
implementation, because as we all know, we all resist 
something happening too quickly when we are not pre- 
pared for it. 

So we have to pave the way for change. Canada has 
not been a perfect society, but with all its imperfections, 
when we look at the history of Canada, we have been able 
to change gradually yet change significantly to the point 
where today Canada is the envy of the world, much to our 
own chagrin, because people who live outside of Canada 
cannot understand how we can place such a negative view 
on our own country. 

The price of separation, in my opinion, will mean the 
disappearance of both Canada and Quebec, because we are 
both threatened by American pop culture. For those who 
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pooh-pooh the idea that Quebec can feel endangered 
within an English Canada, may I point out that France, in 
Europe, feels threatened by the Anglo pop culture, and 
France has a much longer, much stronger, much richer 
tradition than Quebec. Germany feels the same threat on 
its sovereignty, on its culture, on its traditions. So it is 
natural for Quebeckers to feel threatened, but at the same 
time they must not take out the threat of American pop 
culture on the rest of Canada, because I can assure them 
that America after separation will not be as tolerant of 
Quebec as Canada has been. 

In closing, I would like to just say that I hope that 
every Canadian, every province, every territory, every 
group is willing to sacrifice something for the good of 
Canada and for their own good, because I think we are in 
much better shape as Canadians than as Americans. As I 
said before, the Canadian-American border is the longest 
undefended border in the world. I would like to keep it that 
way. I would not want to erase that border. 

My final word is to paraphrase George Bush and say 
that one definition of Canada is that it is a kinder and a 
gentler version of America. 


Mr Tilson: The remarks that I wish to make this after- 
noon are very brief and perhaps of a procedural nature. 
There is no question that the member for Dovercourt, as 
Chairman of the select committee on Ontario in Confeder- 
ation, and the members of his committee have worked 
very hard. They have spent many exhausting hours. You 
certainly have to admire the members of the committee, 
and I congratulate them for that. However, the report, in 
my view, says nothing about the constitutional choices, the 
direction that this province is going in. 

People in my riding at least, people whom I have spo- 
ken to in my riding, want to know where this government 
stands. They want to know where this government stands 
on the Senate, where it stands on aboriginal rights, where it 
stands on Quebec, where it stands on a whole slew of 
issues. None of these options has been set forth. In fact, the 
committee that has been going around the province has a 
budget of $2 million. I think it has spent in excess of 
$250,000, and all for naught. I asked constituents in my 
riding what they think, and they do not know, because they 
do not know where the government is going. They do not 
know how to respond. I will say that, in my view to date, 
the debate has been unilateral. There has been no debate 
other than, of course, the debate in the last few days in this 
House. 

My constituents, as I say, have no idea where the gov- 
ernment is going. There is no question that the interim 
report has been a major disappointment. There have been 
no statements. I gather the Premier is going to be making a 
few remarks tomorrow, and I hope he does show some 
leadership so that we on this side of the House and the 
people of this province will know where the government is 
going, what the alternatives are that they are suggesting, so 
that we can properly give direction. 

This province has a great opportunity to show the lead- 
ership that it should in this country. I think that people in 
this country are looking for the province of Ontario to 
show that leadership, and I hope this government will do 


that. Certainly, as far as its population is concerned, its great | 
wealth, it has a great opportunity to show that leadership. 


1650 . 
To date, there have been no opinions, as I say, with | 
respect to Senate reform. The Senate powers of this coun- 
try have not changed since 1867, except in respect to an} 
amendment to the Constitution. Originally the Senate was _ 
expected to put an end to what the Fathers of Confedera- | 
tion called the excesses of the American democracy. It was | 
meant to be a chamber of sober second thought based on 
the British model. Clearly, it has not turned out to be that. 
It has blocked much of our legislation, including money 
bills. This has constituted a precedent that senators are not 
accountable to Canadians, unlike the elected members of | 
the government. That is the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment in effect since 1848. 

The question is: What does the province of Ontario) 
think? What does the government of the province of On- 
tario think? What do we think as far as what the Senate of | 
this country should be, or indeed should there be a Senate? 
Should the Senate be a replica of the House of Commons? | 
If a senator is elected by all of the people of the province, 
does he have more legitimacy than a Premier who is only 
elected by the people of his riding? All of these are ques- 
tions on which I hope the government will put forward 
alternatives for us to consider. 

There is the issue of the economic issues. If Quebec 
separates—which I hope it does not, and I hope that the. 
majority of the people of this Legislature and the majority 
of this country do not wish that Quebec will separate— 
what will it cost us? What will it cost the people of the 
province of Ontario? What will it cost the people of the’ 
province of Quebec? I think those are all relevant issues 
that must be determined before we sit down and talk with 
the people of Quebec. 

Again, I hope the government will be putting forward 
what its procedure will be. Is there going to be a referen- 
dum? How are we going to make our decision? What are 
the terms of that referendum? When is it going to be held? | 
Is there going to be a free vote by members of this govern- 
ment? What is the concept of how we are going to come to” 
the decision as to how we are going to deal with resolving 
this very serious issue in this country? Basically, how is’ 
Ontario going to market its decision? 

I will say that certainly I am a Canadian first and then 
an Ontarian. I hear too many people in this country saying, 
“IT am a Quebecker first and then a Canadian, if indeed 
that,” and that troubles me, or, “I am a westerner first.” I) 
think that we all have an obligation. I believe that this is’ 
my country. I have the right to go from sea to sea. It is a. 
beautiful country; it is a wonderful country. As one of the’ 
earlier speakers has said, it is the envy of the world, and we. 
should fight to respect that and to continue that process. 

I need to know where the province of Ontario is going 
so that amendments could be made to perhaps offer sug- 
gestions of change so that we can reach a general consen- 
sus. Is the province of Ontario going to be more’! 
centralized? Is it going to be more decentralized? All of 
these are issues which we have not heard a word on. | 
believe that the province of Ontario should be clarifying’ 
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the overlap of jurisdiction that has developed since 1867, 
including that of fisheries and the environment, because 
clearly there are overlapping areas. 

_ I believe that the federal government should have the 
overriding powers. I believe in a strong central govern- 
ment. In 1867 our forefathers all agreed that we would 
have a strong central government for the reason, if any- 
thing, of preventing the breaking up of the country to the 
United States. Things have not changed. I believe that we 
all want the country to stand together. As the song goes, 
“United we stand; divided we fall.” I think that throughout 
this debate we should remember that. 

_ There have been groups that have developed over the 
years, and more recently there is a western group, there is 
the Bloc québécois, there is the Parti québécois, all of 
whom have advocated the breakup of this country. Ontario 
must show the leadership to prevent that from happening. 
The people in my riding want so much to participate in this 
debate, and I hope that all of us will go among our constit- 
uents and listen to what they have to say. It will not cost $2 
million to do that; it will not cost that at all. I think that 
once we hear where this government is going, we will be 
able to properly listen to our constituents. We are con- 
cerned with maintaining our standard of living in this 
country, in this province and throughout the entire country. 
[ believe that if we are allowed to break up, that standard 
of living will deteriorate very quickly. 

As I indicated earlier, I think that the government of 
the province of Ontario must set forth its position as to 
what the Canadian identity means. What position does it 
take on bilingualism and biculturalism? Where does it 
stand on aboriginal rights? What does self-determination 
mean? Does it mean that they want separate countries, that 
there are going to be separate borders, their own armed 
forces? All of these issues really have not been debated in 
this House or presented to this House as to the position of 
the province of Ontario. 

Those are my remarks. I know the Premier is speaking 
tomorrow and I hope we will start to hear a little bit as to 
where he and his government will be going on this very 
important issue. 


Hon Mr Pouliot: In my humble capacity as the minis- 
ter responsible for francophone affairs, I want to address 
some serious matters. I would like to remind, with respect 
of course, my friend across the way that humour does not 
become him and this is not the time. This is very, very ill 

‘timed, because I recall very vividly that when I was with 
the opposition I never did contravene 20(b) of the standing 
orders. 

Nous sommes trés heureux des observations contenues 
‘dans le rapport, qui se dit en ce moment provisoire, du 
“comité spécial qui a été établi concernant le rdle de notre 
“province, et notre rdle en tant qu’Ontariens, bien str, dans 
la Confédération. 

_ Vous connaissez, Monsieur le Président, parce que 
vous y étiez, le Réglement 17 et la Loi 8 de 1986. Eh bien, 
“vous savez que ’Ontario a fait du chemin. On a avanceé. Je 
“me souviens aussi que j’étais en Chambre pour ce vote, 
‘pour ce moment historique. Je me souviens trés bien qu’on 
avait fait l’unanimité en 1986 — nous n’étions que 125 en 
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1986 ; nous sommes maintenant 130 députés — l’unani- 
mité a l’intérieur du comité concernant les rapports de la 
commission. 

Comme vous, Monsieur le Président, j’ai confiance 
que le comité spécial qui a été dirigé par le député de 
Dovercourt, appuyé au titre de la vice-présidence par celui 
de Cochrane-Sud, saura guider les députés de l’ Assemblée 
législative dans les jours, dans les mois et dans les années 
a venir concernant ce dossier important. 

Mais je suis tout aussi fier de la participation des Fran- 
co-Ontariens, de ces femmes, ces hommes qui par dou- 
zaines, par centaines ont su apporter leur appui, leurs 
revendications légitimes devant la commission Silipo. 
Mais il faut bien faire attention ; les consultations ne sont 
pas finies. Nous n’en sommes pas 4a la fin de 1’échéancier. 
Elles continuent et dans les mois qui suivront, j’invite tous 
les Ontariens, tous les citoyens et toutes le citoyennes a 
continuer, a oeuvrer, a se faire entendre, a se présenter, a se 
tenir debout et a aider les membres de la commission Sili- 
po dans leurs délibérations. 

Je suis aussi heureux que ce rapport souligne l’impor- 
tance de l’égalité de toute la population canadienne : «une 
voix égale dans les décisions qui les touchent, un accés 
égal aux services, une chance égale de participer a la vie 
de la société et une protection égale a la loi.» Ceci est vrai 
pour toute la population canadienne d’un océan 4 |’ autre et 
bien sar a l’autre aussi. 

Peu importe ce qui se passera au Québec, |’Ontario va 
continuer en tant que fournisseur de services, sous la tu- 
telle au chapitre de la Loi 8. Elle continuera d’aider les 
Franco-Ontariens, ces Franco-Ontariens qui sont 543 000, 
qui résident un peu partout en Ontario, la plupart étant nés 
en Ontario. On y ajoute un nombre toujours grandissant 
d’amis, nos amis les Somaliens, nos amis les Ethiopiens se 
joignant aux nombreux Vietnamiens, Cambodgiens, Lao- 
tiens, aux pays d’Europe, aux pays d’Afrique, aux pays 
d’Afrique du Nord, qui viennent s’ajouter 4 nous en nous 
payant le compliment de leur visite, de leur séjour, de leur 
séjour en permanence. 

C’est donc dire que la famille franco-ontarienne s’a- 
grandit, elle va de l’avant. Naturellement, elle demande 
des services. Nous sommes 543 000. En ce jour d’attente 
on veut étre comme les autres, on veut se faire entendre, 
nous aussi on veut notre place, la place qui nous revient, la 
place sous le soleil. Nous sommes en Ontario depuis 350 
ans, trois siécles et demi et nous espérons y étre pour bien 
plus longtemps. 
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And now if I may share with members of the commu- 
nity that is the community of Franco-Ontarians, I men- 
tioned a few minutes ago that we at present are 543,000, a 
number that is increasing. It is roughly 6% of the popula- 
tion. You will find them in small communities, by and 
large. You will find them less fortunate, in large part. The 
number of people, the percentage of illiterate people, peo- 
ple who cannot defend themselves in society and cannot 
cope because they simply cannot read and write, is double 
the rate of Ontario as a whole for non-francophones. 

In northwestern Ontario, for instance, if you are a 
Franco-Ontarian—46% of them have to rely on the soup 
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of the day and the daily special at the local restaurant. 
Most of us are fortunate. That is the key. That is where it 
begins. This is us. Union-paying jobs—members know 
very well that most Franco-Ontarians work for small com- 
panies. Small companies, by and large, tend to be non- 
unionized, and if they are non-unionized, statistics will 
attest that you will work for less money. And guess what? 
Yes, you have guessed it. When you have less money, you 
also have less fringe benefits and you are among the less 
fortunate, therefore, in society. The average Franco-Ontar- 
ian woman makes less than $10,000 a year. 

Remember, one of the richest jurisdictions in the 
world, on the planet—a legacy. People that have made a 
contribution for 350 years. The majority of Franco- 
Ontarians were not born elsewhere. They were born in 
Ontario. They were born in northern Ontario, in small 
towns and villages, in Orléans, in Hawkesbury, in Vanier, 
in southeastern Ontario. Of course. 


Quels sont les défis ? I am advised that we must all 
participate, many of us, in the debate and, therefore, so 
much has been said and yet so much has to be said. And I 
can spend some time talking about the less fortunate, about 
the people who have been marginalized. I am not going to 
do it; it is not my role here. My role is to give a few 
examples, illustrate some of the challenges; to inform us, 
as repetitious as it might be, of the opportunity one more 
time that is given to us. What are we going to do in the 
months, in the years ahead in this great country of ours? 


I had the opportunity this morning to spend an hour— 
very precious—I had a good time with the Deputy Premier 
of the sister province of Quebec, M™° Lise Bacon. The 
reason for the meeting was that we share a good deal of 
information regarding mining. I scared you, did I not, dear 
colleagues? We shared a good deal of information regard- 
ing mining. 

The opportunity was not given, nor was it the time to 
discuss about Confederation, about where we are going, 
because nobody really seems to know. But we spent some 
time, because like I am, she is a strong federalist. She too 
believes that there is only one thing on the menu, that you 
can send it back to the kitchen umpteen times, dozens of 
times, the cook does his thing and it comes back. There is 
no place else to go. 


We have to once and for all get together and move on, 
because economically we—you know, we want to leave 
some emotions. We do not want to come here and begin to 
stoop and say, one more time: “I have been Quebecked 
out: I have been Meeched out.” That is not our role. Our 
role is to put money into people’s pockets, because that is 
what my constituents tell me. They want a good job with a 
good boss. They want to put this most important subject 
matter behind them. But they are appreciative that before 
the wheels at the factory get going full blast, get working 
overtime, generate real well so we can afford all the social 
services, all the programs that the population so rightly 
deserves, we must give ourselves an opportunity to put this 
catalyst, this vital and crucial dossier, behind us. 


As we roll up our sleeves and engage in yet one more 
debate, we have two choices. Let’s do it in real terms. Let’s 


do it twice. Let’s do it for the first and the last time in a 
meaningful way so that we can move on. 

I speak with extreme confidence. As I reach inside for 
reason associated with the—or deterrent, ] should say, the 
whys and why nots, the pros and cons—I keep coming 
back to the fundamentals of this country. You do not have 
to be a mathematical genius emanating from Harvard. You 
do not have to have travelled all five continents and met 
with people who speak myriad languages. You have to 
look at the mirror and say: “I am so-and-so. I am a Cana- 
dian.” The other person does it, and then you mix into one 
another’s mirrors and you say, “My friend, more impor- 
tant, how are you?” A situation of compromise, a real 
chance to grow. Opportunity is passing. Ontario will seize 
the opportunity collectively; indeed, a better place to live. 
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Le président suppléant (M. Villeneuve) : Je désire 
remercier l’honorable ministre des Affaires francophones 
ainsi que le député de Lac Nipigon. 


Mr Mahoney: It is indeed a pleasure to follow the—I 
think he said the humble member tor Lake Nipigon, and I 
say that in friendship. He gave a very eloquent speech in 
both official languages and, I think, made some very valid 
points in talking about the francophone community in this’ 
province and I congratulate him. 

I too would like to congratulate the Chairman and all 
members of the committee for taking such a difficult issue 
and maintaining non-partisanship, from everything I saw 
in the work of the committee. I think a lot of the credit for 
that probably goes to the Chair, but it should be shared, I 
am sure he would agree, with all members, because there 
is always a tendency, with the attitude that sometimes per- 
meates this place and this job, to be a little more partisan at 
times than perhaps we should. I say that not as an apolo- 
gist for that, because that clearly is our role and a role that 
I enjoy performing from time to time, but there are times 
when it is important that we rise above that and we recog- 
nize the significance of the issue. I think the committee 
performed that in that way. I thank them for doing that on 
behalf of the people I represent. 

I had a limited opportunity one day to substitute on the 
committee in Orillia and in Collingwood and fight through 
one of the more difficult snowstorms that I experienced 
this summer. 


Mr Grandmaitre: This summer? 


Mr Mahoney: Last summer, last winter. Well, we 
may get snow this summer, the way things are going. We 
are not quite sure when summer is going to come. | 

I went to Orillia and I want to share with the members 
of this House one of the people who came before the com- 
mittee and who I thought summed it up, I thought was 
remarkable. It was a real interesting coincidence that I was 
there, because she put forward many of the views that I have 
put forward and shared with people in my community. | 

It was a lady in Orillia by the name of Ms Agius. She 
represented a group of single moms. Unfortunately, her 
entourage did not arrive and she got moved up early on the 
schedule, but I have got the quote from Hansard and | 
would like to share it with other members who perhaps did 
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‘not get an opportunity to read it. I thought she really 
‘summed up my feelings of Canada. She said: 

“We love this country of ours. We liken it to our own 
families. Within the family of Canada we have got to real- 
ize that the provincial children are quickly growing up. 
Like children, they each have their own distinct personali- 
ties. Just think of this: Ontario the stockbroker; Quebec the 
lawyer; British Columbia the young businesswoman; Al]- 
berta the mining engineer; Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
the farmers; and the Maritimes the fishermen. 

“Quebec, as the lawyer, has always talked the most and 
therefore has been given the most consideration. We are 
proud of BC, of Alberta, with its handsome wild streak, the 
‘others are steady and true, but Ontario can always be de- 
pended on to come up with the ready cash. 

“As Canadian parents, we have got the right to be 
proud. As we watch our family maturing, we must realize 
each of us has earned more responsibilities. As wise par- 
ents, we should grant those freedoms, knowing that the 
family will stand strong.” And this was a very important 
quote. She said, “As every mother knows, if we were to 
lose one we would be devastated.” 

I thought that Ms Agius’s comments really just cut to 
the quick from where I stand. I must tell the members I got 
involved with a group of Canadians last June. We worked 
on an idea of writing and having performed—I can assure 
the members I was not part of the performance—a song. 
‘We tend to look to songs when we talk about—whether it 
is child poverty or hunger or wars or whatever, we find a 
song. We put our concerns and our thoughts to music. We 
ended up writing this song, written by a high school 
teacher from Ottawa named John Stott. The song had been 
written a number of years ago but had never been properly 
put in context of anything. I want to share with the mem- 
bers some of the lyrics of that song. This was done last 
June and how it fits in with the comments in Orillia I think 
makes a lot of sense. 

Just very briefly, the lyrics go, “I think I’ve found just 
what it is that places me in your indebtedness.” It is a love 
ballad to the people of Canada, and indeed we should be 
indebted to this country, all of us. It goes on to say: “It’s 
‘something about your point of view./ You keep your sights 
on things outside of you.” And the chorus is the most 
striking. It is a beautiful song actually. It was played 
throughout Newfoundland on all the major radio stations 
and television stations, because there is a video that goes 
with it and it was on for the entire summer. It goes on to 
‘say that, “People like you can make people like me into 
different people somehow/ And people like you can 
change people like me/ And I’m feeling better all around.” 
Then it says, and it was translated of course: “Les gens 
comme vous feront aux gens comme nous un monde de 
différence/ Les gens comme vous changeront les gens 
comme nous et on se sent tellement mieux.” 


[Applause] 


Mr Mahoney: Merci beaucoup. 

What it really says is that people like you in New- 
foundland can change people like me in British Columbia 
and people like you in Quebec City can change people like 


me in Toronto, or Mississauga, or Sault Ste Marie, or 
wherever. I think it really sent a message out that has been 
very close to my heart. When I look at the comments from 
the lady in Orillia and I think of my own family and what 
we may be leaving them, it causes me a great amount of 
concern. 

It is a shame the member for Oxford is not here be- 
cause I think he was at the University of Western Ontario 
last year. I have a son at Western who is probably sitting 
with all his buds having a Bud right now watching his dad 
on TV. I am sure they have nothing better to do than to sit 
around. I think they call it Tiny Talent Time. Well, they get 
a few kicks, and every once in a while I go down and have 
a pop with them and talk to them. I am very concerned 
about what I am leaving Aaron and Matthew and Christo- 
pher and all of their friends. I think we have not only a 
responsibility but an opportunity to really leave them 
something that matters. 

I get concerned when we fail to recognize that we have 
such a thing as French Canada in this country and we have 
English Canada in this country and I say vive la différence. 
I say let’s celebrate the fact that we have that distinctive- 
ness. If anyone can tell me that when they cross the border 
at Ottawa they have not gone into a different culture, I 
think he must be asleep in the back seat of the car or he is 
not paying attention. It is a wonderful culture and so is our 
culture wonderful. Why can we not, as Ms Agius said in 
Orillia, recognize that our provincial children in this coun- 
try are growing up and maturing and allow them to have 
certain authority and certain powers and certain statements 
and not get hung up on words that seem to be destroying 
the fabric of our nation. 

I am very frightened. I am generally an optimist—you 
would have to be to stay in opposition—but I am very 
concerned that the country is in very dire straits and I wish 
more people could listen to a song like People Like You or 
hear Ms Agius from Orillia and understand how important 
it is to really settle things down and stop the rhetoric. 

I think there have been some soldiers who have passed 
on as a result of this, what can be termed a war in many 
ways. Some of them are very good friends of mine. I think 
David Peterson lost his position as a result of the great, 
courageous stand that he took, a non-partisan stand, sup- 
ported by the current Premier and the leader of the third 
party. I think that it cost him tremendously and it cost our 
party, but that is life. We will survive, and it was a noble 
cause to fight for, Noble. 

Interjection. 

Mr Mahoney: You caught that. Good to see you are 
paying attention. 
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There are many others who went down to some sort of 

defeat or who fought a battle with a particular interest, but 


there is somebody I want to—I kind of lost track of where 
I started time-wise so I will try to wrap it up, but I want to 


_pay a particular mention and tribute to a member of this 


House in the last sitting of the Legislature who, in my 
view, went down not to defeat but went down of his own 
volition as a result of the tremendous problems of the 
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French-language issue and the English issue in his riding, 
and that is the former member for Sault Ste Marie, Karl 
Morin-Strom. 

I have sat in this House while he stood here and I 
watched him give a speech in probably the worst French I 
have heard in a long time, and I told him that. It sounded 
like John Wayne. But the courage that it took for him, who 
is not a francophone, to stand there recognizing that he had 
difficulty walking down the street in my home town, I 
might add, Sault Ste Marie, without having to cross the 
road to the other side to avoid people who were creating 
such a tough time for him—not all the citizens of Sault Ste 
Marie, because I can tell members, with the many family 
and friends I have in that community, that they did not all 
share that, but the vocal minority did, and they caused him 
such grief. 

He sacrificed himself politically for his party, but more 
important, he gave a speech that sacrificed his career in 
our country’s second official language, which is not his 
native tongue, in this Legislature and I was really quite 
proud of it. In fact, I phoned him, and I say this in all 
fairness, I did not consider Karl a close personal friend. 
We did not have many opportunities to become friends as 
such, so I considered him a close colleague and someone 
who I think showed more guts than frankly most of us in 
this Legislature would do under similar circumstances. 

I am not under any illusions, and would say to the 
Chair and all members of the committee that I hope they 
are not either. This report, as important and significant as it 
is, is not going to resolve the conflict in our country. It is 
perhaps one block in the building foundation of a new 
Confederation of a new country, and we have to send a 
message to all Canadians and to our federal counterparts in 
all parties that really says that we have to build something 
together that may be different from what we know now, 
that may indeed vest more powers in the provinces, that 
may indeed recognize certain distinct situations or distinct 
societies within our country, distinctiveness of many of the 
peoples of this country. But we think of the freedom. I 
listened to my colleague the member for Mississauga East 
speak earlier, and I have been to Yugoslavia, and you see 
the conflict and you see them solving their problems with 
guns. Indeed they are not solving them. When I see that 
kind of thing happening, and the fabulous opportunity that 
we have as elected representatives in this province and this 
country to try to solve it by talking to one another, I pray to 
God every day, for the sake of all of us and our kids, that 
we will be able to solve it. 


Mr Cousens: We are into a very important debate for 
Canada and the province of Ontario is participating in a 
very worth while way, but I have to say there are three 
points that I would like to make today. 

The first has to do with the context of what we are 
really trying to establish here. If there is anything that is 
the goal of the members of this House, and I sense it 
strongly, it is that we want to make sure that Ontario plays 
a very important role in maintaining a strong Canada, and 
through our own efforts and through the efforts of all the 
people of our province and across this country, may there 
be a discussion that takes place from coast to coast with all 


and sundry, all who care, all who have something to say to | 
participate in this important debate. I think it is something | 
that is very important that we do immediately. Let’s not 
procrastinate and delay. Let’s get this behind us and get on. 
with the business of running this country and making it a | 
strong economy and a place for people to live and to enjoy | 
life. 

The fact is, if the first draft of a new Constitution is not | 
right and has flaws in it, then live with it for a while and 
rewrite it. They are doing that in eastern Europe. We may | 
well have to go through some iterations right now that 
require a whole new approach to constitutions. Instead of. 
being locked into things, let there be that dialogue, that we 
are able to carry it through and yet carry on with life and 
carry on with commerce and living. 

My second point has to do with the fact that we need 
leaders today. In 1885 Sir John A. Macdonald weathered a 
storm far greater than what we are going through now. He | 
sent troops out to quell the Riel rebellion. The country was — 
almost bankrupt with the building of the CPR. Quebec was — 
seriously influenced by the hanging of Riel. We had a 
heavy trade challenge at the US. Yet Sir John A. Macdon- | 
ald was able to persevere. He did not let adversity wear. 
him down, and we are in the same kind of situation today 
where we need someone, not only from within the prov- - 
ince but from across the country, a number of leaders, to 
stand up, leaders who will help people believe that they | 
can be effective in what they are doing, leaders whose 
goals can be accomplished, leaders who believe in a strong | 
and better future for our country, leaders who can move | 
forward and believe in themselves and believe in us. : 

We also need to develop a statement of principles, a 
series of criteria and guidelines that will somehow be the | 
whole setting for the dialogue and discussions that will 
take place over the next couple of years. | 

First of all, let’s not forget that Canadians have been | 
tolerant in the past. We have that as one of our traits. We _ 
are a tolerant people, we like to work with other people, | 
we are trusting and we respect other people’s views, so let | 
us then in this constitutional debate that will take place 
have tolerance as one of those founding principles that we — 
will live by so that there will not be the constant judging of | 
another person’s point of view and criticizing it. Let us sit at | 
the table and let us then work through the issues. Let toler- 
ance be a continuing and guiding light to all Canadians. | 

Another principle I would like to see that stands tall 
and loud and clear for all the discussion that goes on is that — 
we are a monarchy. The Queen is our quéen, and I think it — 
is very sad in some cases when there is no oath to the 
Quéen. The Queen is the symbol of justice and order. The | 
Queen is one who ties us together as a country, and I think | 
in the discussions, as they evolve and develop, may there © 
be a strong statement of support to our monarch, Her Maj- | 
esty Queen Elizabeth, and her successors. | 

A third point of principle is that of language. The lan- 
guage issue is ever important to this country, and I do not 
believe that we can legislate language on people. We are . 
declared a bilingual country. I accept that. Quebec and | 
New Brunswick are French. Ontario is English. I believe - 
that in Ontario we can continue to respect the rights of | 


multicultural groups and respect the rights of other lan- 
guage groups, and where French are in numbers that war- 
rant may we continue to provide services for them, but I 
ido not see as an issue in this constitutional debate an effort 
should be made to make Ontario bilingual. I do not support 
that. I do not feel it is historic and I do believe that we are 
in a position now where language does not have to be part 
of this great debate. Canada is declared bilingual. Let us 
leave it at that, and may Ontario continue to have the right 
to speak English and to provide services where numbers 
warrant for other peoples. 
_ A fourth and guiding principle of the discussions that 
could take place has to do with Canada being separate 
from the United States. The free trade agreement has cre- 
ated problems and issues that are affecting many of our 
people in this province today with this recession that we 
are enduring, but none the less I respect the fact that we 
may have economic ties. We may have political ties that 
take place in many ways, because it is good to share and 
work together, but may we, when we are developing our 
new Constitution and a new Canada, understand that Can- 
ada is going to be separate and distinct from the United 
States of America. 
My fifth point and principle that should be part of the 
context of the discussions and debate that will take place is 
that the Charter of Rights and Freedoms that we have es- 
tablished in this country be something that is available for 
all the people of this country. Somehow or other we have 
to deal with that “notwithstanding” clause. We have some- 
how got to make sure that all the people in this country 
enjoy the same rights and freedoms. 
1730 
My sixth principle that I would like to see part of the 
discussion is that which is the involvement of people in an 
ongoing way in politics. People are feeling more and more 
alienated from our political system as we have it today, 
and that becomes another reason why I would like to see a 
new approach to politics. 

I do not think it is working necessarily in this House, 
where you have the opposition constantly trying to criti- 
cize the government and you see the exact reversals that 

go on when parties are in government and out of govern- 
ment, and “That was then and this is now.” What I would 
“really see as important is a new approach to referendum 
politics where people on an ongoing basis can then cause 
the government to rethink its positions if between elections 
the government has lost sight of its promises or lost sight 
of what the people really want it to be doing. 
__ My seventh point of principle that I would like to see 
‘included is that the federation of provinces be strongly 
united together with a strong central government. We need 
a strong central government, but at least let this federation 
from sea to sea be closely brought together through some 
kind of central government. Now, whatever that is—I 
‘might go for a strong central government and someone for 
a lesser one, but at least may we be sharing a common 
government through a central agency. 
_ My eighth point is property rights. Persons cannot be 
alienated from what they own, and somehow or other our 
present Constitution fails to include that. 
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There are a number of other issues that could be part of 
the debate and the discussions that go into making a new 
Canada and maybe other people can come forward and 
suggest what those principles and guidelines and criteria 
can be as the discussions take place, but may they take 
place. May we be involved in that discussion. May Ontario 
continue to play an important role in making this a strong 
country. We are Canadians first, Ontarians second, and 
may we find the leaders who will stand up with optimism 
and belief, not only in themselves but in our country, and 
carry that message out to all the people. Finally, may those 
discussions be brought together so that we do it with toler- 
ance and understanding of one another and understanding 
a certain fundamental set of principles. 


M. Drainville : Je suis heureux d’avoir l’ occasion de 
m/’adresser a l’Assemblée et de prendre part au débat sur 
Vavenir de l’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 

Lorsque nous avons été élus, nous avons tous apporté 
ici avec nous nos propres croyances, perspectives et ba- 
gage personnel. Et maintenant, plus que jamais, nous par- 
tageons du plus profond du coeur l’orientation que nous 
espérons prendra 1|’Ontario au moment ow s’amorce une 
fois de plus la restructuration de la Confédération 4 la- 
quelle nous avons appartenue au cours des 124 derniéres 
années. 

En tant que personne dont la famille a été établie en 
Nouvelle-France en 1650, en tant que personne néée a 
Joliette au Québec avant le début de la révolution tran- 
quille et en tant que personne qui a été le témoin des 
changements sociopolitiques significatifs qui ont modifié 
la société québécoise, je crois que j’ai un point de vue 
particulier 4 exprimer des besoins, au moment ou nous 
abordons la question de I’ orientation future de |’Ontario au 
sein de la Confédération. 

I would like to say that indeed these are days when we 
have to be very careful about the future of our country, for 
that future is in peril. Let it be stated: I as a person who has 
been raised in Quebec and was born in Quebec, speak to 
my family—and my family was almost to a person sup- 
portive of the federalist cause through the 1970s and 
1980s—but now I speak to my family in Quebec and what 
I hear is support for sovereignty-association and in some 
cases for separation. 

The time is upon us, and the time is upon us as mem- 
bers of this Legislature, to take seriously the needs and 
aspirations of all Canadians, particularly in this province, 
as we are here to do business on behalf of those people 
who have elected us. 

I remember the words of F. R. Scott, a great Canadian, 
who wrote: “There are two miracles of Canadian history. 
The first is the survival of French Canada and the second 
is the survival of Canada.” We have survived. We have 
survived regional differences; we have survived linguistic 
differences; we have survived cultural differences. In some 
ways we can Say that those differences have been the basis 
for the unity that we have felt, because there has been 
unity in diversity, and we have affirmed that through 124 
years since Confederation, and even before that. 

But now the questions need to be asked: What direction is 
this country to go? Where is the sense of nation-building and 
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nationhood which we yearn to see in our leaders, in this 
Legislature and across the country in the people of Canada? 

I want to affirm there is no question that the select 
committee has gathered in its interim report some funda- 
mental principles that need to be adhered to and supported: 
the sincere desire that Quebec should remain in Canada, 
that Quebec is a crucial part of the Canadian identity and 
that Quebec is a distinctive community within Confedera- 
tion. Those need to be affirmed. They are principles that 
we need to begin from in the hope that we will be able to 
maintain the federation in the future. 

But let us be clear that the divisions in Canada are 
brought on not only by linguistic and cultural realities but 
also by the fact that there are inequities in terms of eco- 
nomics. We have concerns in Canada. We have in Ontario 
285,000 children in poverty; 588,000 people are on social 
assistance. We have unemployment statistics across this 
province from 5.8% to 11.9% and going up. Native people 
have the highest rate of suicide in Canada, in the whole of 
the world. 

These social problems beg questions about the kind of 
economic union we have and the need for us to take seri- 
ously that as we negotiate about our political institutions, 
SO We must negotiate around the economic institutions. Let 
us say also that in terms of those institutions, we must 
endeavour this next round of discussions to enshrine for 
the first time in the Charter of Rights and Freedoms that 
there will be economic rights for Canadians. 

We have too many people who are homeless, too many 
people who are impoverished. The split between the rich 
and the poor in the country is daily growing. We need to 
ensure in effect that there is housing for people, that there 
is employment for people, that there is food and clothing for 
people and that these be rights given to all, every Canadian. 

Now in my few minutes of speaking I am not able to 
touch on all the issues, but let me say that there is a ques- 
tion that we must keep uppermost in our minds and that is, 
what if failure? As we look to the future we cannot any 
more allow ourselves to be timid, apathetic or self-inter- 
ested, but we must be courageous, committed and co-oper- 
ative. We must be ready to use the imagination that we 
have to dream the dreams of nationhood, to live together in 
a society which will be uplifting and upbuilding for all 
people. If we do this, then we can be proud to be serving in 
this Legislature and proud to be working for the people of 
this country and this province. 
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The Deputy Speaker: The member for Parkdale has 
28 seconds. 


Mr Ruprecht: I would certainly be delighted to par- 
ticipate in this important debate on the Constitution. I wish 
to thank the committee for the great work it has done for 
this country and for Ontario, and follow in the footsteps of 
those who have already made eloquent remarks today. But 
since you are informing me, Mr Speaker, that I only have 
28 seconds left, I would like to continue tomorrow, with 
your agreement. 


The Deputy Speaker: I would like to remind the’ 
member for Parkdale that this is not my decision, as you, 
know so well. 


Mr Runciman: I appreciate the opportunity to partici 
pate in this debate. I have an article here, “Duelling in the 
Dark,” from the Globe and Mail Report on Business, — 
which is a survey revealing deep divisions and dangerous | 
misunderstandings between the business solitudes of Que- 
bec and Canada over the future of a foundering federation. | 

I think that comment “duelling in the dark” not only 
applies to the business solitudes in Quebec and the rest of 
Canada, but also could probably well apply to the media 
and politicians across this country. I think a lot of this 
debate is reflective of that duelling in the dark, if you will. ~ 

I have only got eight minutes, so I want to get right to’ 
the point and make a couple of concrete proposals. The ~ 
first is a clear response to the Allaire report. The report, 
endorsed by the Quebec Liberal Party, amounts to the al-" 
most complete dismantling of the federal government and” 
the creation of a federal system in which no sensibigg | 
Ontarian could want our province to participate. 

This report, or anything similar to it, could never be the} 
basis for any constitutional arrangements that Ontario” 
would agree to, and we owe it to all Canadians, including | 
Quebeckers, to make that clear now. The Quebec Liberal © 
Party and all Quebeckers should understand that if their 
goal is massive decentralization or, failing that, separation, - 
they may as well seek separation right now. It will do no. 
one any good to have constitutional negotiations drag on 
for a year more, and then have all concerned realize that. 
the whole process was a farce because the parties’ respec- | 
tive positions were irreconcilable from day one. Such a 
course is a recipe for prolonged economic uncertainty and 
regional acrimony. , 

The Premier’s response to the Allaire report has beef 
an abdication of leadership. His comments have been eva- 
sive on the issues at stake and politically incoherent. The 
Premier seems to be saying that every constitutional issue 
is open to discussion except unilateral Quebec separation. 

It is time for Ontario to stand up for what we believe | 
in, and do it publicly. We can no longer rely on the Premier 
of Newfoundland to tell Quebec what Ontario really | 
thinks. It is time to stop the happy talk and start the plain 
speaking with Quebec. We as a people must start to stand 7 
up and advocate what we believe in and stop hiding our 
own convictions because they might offend somebody. 

The second step—and I have done this in conjunction 
with a friend of mine; we tried to sell this to the op-ed 
page of the Globe and Mail and the Toronto Star a few - 
months ago with no success, and I am going to put it on 
the record in any event—is to call for the creation of an 
Ontario Commission on Constitutional Options. It should 
be a commission of non-partisan experts who would tell us. 
the advantages and disadvantages, the feasibility and the 
likely form of our options. Its function should be only to’ 
define the options, not to comment on their merits. A deci- 
sion on which option to take must be made ultimately by. 
the voters themselves. 

The commission should study the full gamut of options 
from best case to worst case. The options are, as I see’ 
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shem: (1) a Canada with 10 provinces; (2) a Canada with 
hine provinces; (3) Ontario as an independent country; (4) 
_Dntario as a state of the United States. My first preference, 
and I am sure it is of all in this House, is a 10-province 
Canada, and my last is to see Ontario as an American state. 
But in a situation as serious and uncertain as the current 
ne, it is vital that we understand the ins and outs of all our 
-dptions. 
Interjection. 


Mr Runciman: Someone booed across the floor. I 
want to say that Gary Doer in Manitoba is now doing 
exactly this. The Manitoba NDP apparently is much more 
cognizant of what may happen to this country than the 
“current government in Ontario. 


_ There is a strong possibility that Quebec will be leav- 
ng Canada. There is no guarantee we can successfully 
esolve to mutual satisfaction the real and long-standing 
-zrievances that western Canada has with us. For those rea- 
sons, we must look at all possibilities now, unpleasant 
hough some of them are. 


The commission would provide answers to the follow- 
ng: Is there a politically realistic basis on which the 10 
orovinces can be reconciled, and what is that basis? Can 
he nine English-speaking provinces be reconciled, and on 
what basis? Is Ontario viable as an independent country? 
What political and economic relationships would a viable 
-ndependence require us to have with others? On what 
verms, if any, might we become part of the United States, 
and what would be the economic, social and cultural ef- 
ects of statehood? 


We owe it to ourselves and all Canadians to get all the 
acts and possibilities on the table so that all of us can start 
-naking some sensible decisions. Quebec has spent much 
ime and effort in defining the ins and outs of its options, 
and we must do the same. The fundamental problem Can- 
ada faces as a nation is that most French Quebeckers, who 
‘iave always considered themselves Quebeckers rather 
han Canadians, have now concluded that it is both feasi- 
dle and desirable to be politically independent. 


_ The Allaire report is further evidence that there is little 
dossibility of finding common constitutional ground be- 
‘ween Quebec and the other provinces. This problem is 
2ompounded by the fact that economic patterns in the west 
are much more north-south than they are east-west. As a 
umber of insightful commentators have pointed out, no 
‘amount of constitutional tinkering is going to alter these 


asic facts. 
The blunt truth is that we are on the edge of fundamen- 


val changes in the political relationships our province has 
ut have no serious analysis of the options and have not 
considered which of the choices are best for us. In the past 
we have tended to mute our voice for fear of offending 
ublic opinion in Quebec. That strategy has not worked 
nd is politically bankrupt. Now is the time for us to con- 
sider what is best for us and for all Canadians in these 
ircumstances and then vigorously advocate that position. 


Mr Rizzo: Mr Speaker, I would like to begin by con- 
ratulating you on your election to the chair. I wish you 
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every success. Sorry, those were my notes of five months 
ago; better late than never. 

Today I would like to say a few words about our 
province’s role in Confederation. These are very crucial 
times for Canadians and Ontarians alike. As we face a 
period of constitutional reform, not since Confederation 
has Canada endured such heated debates, our charter ques- 
tioned, our future unclear, our people confused. 

As Canadians we are experiencing the worst institu- 
tional and political crisis of our times. As elected represen- 
tatives we have the duty to respond to the needs of our 
people by temporarily setting aside our political differ- 
ences and pooling together all our energies to lay the foun- 
dations for a Constitution that will satisfy the needs of a 
country so profoundly changed from its creation; a country 
where many of its people today are neither from English 
nor French descent, a country where the diversity of its 
people and the variety of its cultures is an asset and not a 
liability, a country which, thanks to its resources, should be 
able to feed and shelter all of its citizens, a country where 
words such as “homeless”, “food bank”, “poverty” and 
“unemployment” should be meaningless. 

Instead, because of the political shortsightedness of 
many in our midst, we are at risk of throwing away years 
and years of human toil and sacrifice devoted to the build- 
ing of this beautiful country of ours. 

Now is the time to do things differently, and we can 
start by understanding that a nation’s Constitution is meant 
to preserve and enhance the rights of its citizens, to en- 
courage the development of individual talents in the con- 
text of a social fabric whereby all groups and individuals 
feel perfectly at home. Particularly for us Canadians, a 
Constitution should be the instrument that would allow us 
to stay united and prosper together, while at the same time 
celebrating our differences. Divided we all lose, including 
our own Canadian identity, and all Canadians from coast to 
coast should realize that. Only in unity everyone wins: Every- 
one can benefit economically, socially and politically. 
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Mr Stockwell: I have some concerns I would like to 
express today with respect to the report and how it came 
forward and the context in which we received it today. 

I believe there was a considerable amount of public 
opinion out there that was brought forward to this commit- 
tee which is not reflected in this report. Whether one 
agrees or does not agree with that public opinion is aca- 
demic, in my opinion. This committee was struck to go out 
and seek public opinion and report back to this House. 
There is a considerable number of people out there in this 
province who either do not care if Quebec separates or 
would just as soon it would. The difficulty I have with the 
committee is that it simply chose to deal with the facts that 
it found most palatable, most acceptable, and it put them 
down on paper and brought them before this House. 

Three lines or four lines were left in this report to these 
people. It said, “A few witnesses felt that the separation of 
Quebec would be a painless, clinical exercise and that it 
would largely be a case of adjusting borders, debts and 
assets.” That was it. 
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If you took into consideration the number of groups 
that came forward which were solicited on our behalf by 
the consulting group we hired for nearly $200,000, and 
then you took into consideration the number of organized 
groups that came forward representing the point of view of 
an organization, cut away those from the 600, you may 
well have ended up with some few hundred people who 
came out as individuals, as citizens of this province, to 
express their opinion. I think those people who were repre- 
senting just themselves hold a majority opinion in this 
province. Not that I agree with it, not that I disagree with 
it, but the fear I have is that this government and this 
House are going to be rudely awakened when these people 
respond at a time when this debate is in a high-fevered 
pitch. 

There will be no time during the negotiations for us to 
step back and re-examine. If we are going to go into nego- 
tiations with Quebec and the other provinces and the fed- 
eral government, we must have all our information before 
us. I think we need to commission a public report on the 
impacts, both cultural and economic, for this province 
should that eventful day happen that Quebec separates. 

I think it is very important, because I do not believe 
this government will have time to backtrack and reassess 
its position. This committee started out with what I consid- 
ered to be a reasonable mandate. I think it turned into a 
travelling love-in, and basically no political party wanted 
to breach the confidence of the others. Even today, when 
truly partisan politics gets involved, which sometimes hap- 
pens, there are catcalls. That is a fact of life, and it is going 
to happen when we go out on the road to try to sell this 
package, or whoever goes on the road to sell this package. 

There are a lot of people in this province who will not 
agree with this, will not agree with it at all. In fact, one 
person who came before the committee in Peterborough 
said, I recall very clearly: “I don’t want this committee to 
go back to the House and simply report the facts it wanted 
to hear. I want this committee to go back to the House and 
report what it heard.” In my opinion, they did not report 
what they heard. They reported the facts they wanted to 
hear. That is a flaw all of us have. They may be unaccept- 
able; they are not pleasant facts; but it does not change the 
issue. They are still facts. 

There are a number of people in this province who 
would not agree with this report and a number of people in 
this province who showed up before the committee, a great 
percentage who showed up before the committee, and said 
completely different things than this committee has re- 
ported out. They were relegated to three lines, and these 
are throwaway lines that I do not think are going to deal 
with the issue when the time comes to deal with it. 

If you are ever going to get the people of this province 
to get out of this apathy they have reached—and there is 
apathy out there. When you talk to the people in your 
constituency office, unless you are in a completely differ- 
ent riding, nobody is talking to me about the Constitution. 
They are talking to me about unemployment and taxes and 
the Leafs, as sad as that seems. Constitution is the lowest 
number of calls you get in your constituency office, or at 
least that I have in my constituency office. They are apa- 


| 
| 
thetic because they are tired and they do not trust politi- | 
cians and they do not believe when politicians say they are | 
going to do something. | 
This was another line in a long line of committees that |) 
went out to receive public input and then did the most | 
basic error that public committees do: It ignored them. | 
They ignored them. They know they ignored them. They |; 
know they showed up and said things that are not in this |) 
report. As I said before, they were not pleasant things they 
suggested, but those opinions they brought forward were 
none the less opinions that they held and a vast number of | 
people out there hold. | 
Do not tell me they did not. In Collingwood, Orillia, |: 
Kingston and Peterborough, in all kinds of locations across 
this province they were saying some things I do not per- | 
sonally agree with, but they were saying them. If we ever |! 
come to the day when we have a referendum, there is) 
going to be a shocking awakening of public opinion, be- 
cause we have not dealt with the issue. 
In closing, as I see the clock is running, the most im- | 
portant thing this government can do today in my opinion | 
is to educate the public. They are going to be in for a? 
cultural and economic shock should Quebec separate, a} 
cultural and economic shock that I do not think they un- | 
derstand. The funny thing is, the one issue that may hold | 
this country together is the debt, which as crazy as it) 
J 


sounds, may be the most compelling reason to maintain 
your status as a country, because I doubt very much any 
province could afford to absorb its portion of the debt.) 
That is apparently more important to the people in my? 
riding, in my constituency, than this entire debate. 

I would caution the backbenchers to speak with their | 
leader the Premier, because if he believes that a vast ma-|! 
jority of people in this province agree with this report, he | 
is very sadly mistaken, and if he agrees that the Chairman | 
and the members of this committee went out and gathered } 
accurate public documentation, he is very sadly mistaken. | 
People either do not care or are opposed. There are some 
sections within that would support this, but I would not! 
suggest it is the vast majority. 

My recommendations would follow the previous’ 
speaker from our party with respect to getting the informa- | 
tion, informing the public, because it is totally uninformed f 
with respect to the economic and cultural impacts. In my | 
opinion, the one very great difficulty, as I said before, with | 
this committee report is that they have gone out to seck 
input from the public and once again a government has _ 
ignored the input. 


The Deputy Speaker: Pursuant to standing order 33,, 
the question that this House do now adjourn is deemed to 
have beenmade. _ | 


1800 


PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 


The Deputy Speaker: The member for Eglinton | 
given notice of dissatisfaction with the answer to a ques- 
tion given today by the Minister of Revenue. The member! 
has up to five minutes to debate the matter and the minister 
may reply for up to five minutes. | 
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_ Ms Poole: Today in the House I asked the question of 
ae Minister of Revenue that I thought was quite a simple, 

raightforward one. But indeed the answer that I got from 
ie minister showed that the minister not only could not 
nswer the question but had no conception of the issue in 
er own ministry. This was notwithstanding a letter the 
iinister had written on 14 February 1991, not that very 
ong ago, where she had defended her ministry’s record on 
ae reassessment of apartments. 

To refresh the memory of the House, this afternoon | 
‘uoted from the minister’s letter to a North York tenant 
zader who was concerned about the reassessment of apart- 
nent buildings. The minister wrote back and said, “Con- 
vary to the claims of the city of Toronto report, the 
iinister will only reassess apartments and other properties 
when these have increased substantially in market value 
ue to new construction or major renovations.” 

What the city of Toronto interim report had advised the 
uinister was that reassessments of multiresidential build- 
igs, or what we would commonly call apartment build- 
gs, was occurring across the city of Toronto. These 
ssessments were being done by Ministry of Revenue as- 
essors, and they were not using the minister’s guideline. 
‘here were no renovations, major or otherwise, there was 
© new construction, yet Ministry of Revenue assessors 
vere going in and, on the basis that the rent-to-assessed- 
alue ratio had changed, were actually raising the assess- 
‘rent causing an increase in taxes. 

I cannot believe what the minister’s reply was. She 
ompletely avoided the issue—as I said, I do not really 
aink she understood it—and said she was aware that there 
Te assessors out there in the city of Toronto and what they 
re doing is simply updating their records. They are doing 
nis because this is a province-wide thing that the Ministry 
f Revenue does, and she knows that the city of Toronto is 
_pset about it, but that is what they are doing to update the 
ecords. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear. We are not 
alking about the updating of records. I am extremely upset 
nd distressed that a Minister of Revenue of this province 
vould not know the difference between an inspection to 
ipdate records and a reassessment of a property which was 
iirectly related to an increase in taxes for that property. 

_ Teven tried to help the minister out in the supplemen- 
ary by giving her a list of properties within the city of 
oronto that had already been reassessed but not by the 
titeria she outlined to Mr Gosschalk in her letter of 14 
‘ebruary. 

__ These properties, such as 90 Adelaide Street East, 1435 
3athurst Street, 39 Pembroke Street, 77 Pembroke Street, 
ight buildings on Lonsdale Avenue, buildings on St Clair 
Avenue West, buildings in the west end, are all instances 


where there were not renovations and major changes in the 
capital structure. Yet her ministry has, over the past year or 
SO, gone in and reassessed these. 

If the minister wants to say that actually that was the 
old policy and the new policy is that they do not do that 
any more, I would point out to her the example of 39 
Pembroke. The reassessment of 39 Pembroke Street was 
one that happened under her ministry while she was minis- 
ter, and happened very recently. 

I hope I can get a more prompt reply from the minister 
than on a previous occasion when I wrote to her. On 6 
February I wrote to the minister and I asked her to stop the 
site-by-site reassessment of all properties in Toronto. She 
had made it clear that she had not made a decision whether 
to go ahead on market value assessment, and my point to 
her was: “Why are you wasting $12 million of the 
taxpayers’ money doing the site-by-site reassessment when 
you have not even decided to go ahead?” 

That was seven weeks ago, and to date I have not 
received a reply. I am hoping the minister can not only 
give me a response to my question about apartments and 
how she and her ministry currently are going to reassess 
them, but also tell me at the same time in what month or 
year I may expect a reply to my 6 February letter. 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: The member for Eglinton 
complained that some tenants in certain apartment build- 
ings in Toronto face rent increases because of reassess- 
ment. The point of my answer, which I stand by, is that 
tenants should not be alarmed by the work of assessors 
who are currently updating records on properties in To- 
ronto. Perhaps the member was unaware of this activity of 
updating records. 

She also complained that the rent increases to which 
she referred were contrary to letters I had written and that I 
seem unaware of these developments. 

First, it is very unfair to assume that I would have the 
assessments of every property in Ontario at my fingertips 
during question period. If the member for Eglington has 
any information on any other property that she would like 
my officials to check, I would be happy to pass it on. 

The Deputy Speaker: There being no further matters 
to debate, I deem the motion to adjourn to be carried. 

Ms Poole: Ona point of order, Mr Speaker. 

The Deputy Speaker: There is no point of order. The 
debate is ended. 

Ms Poole: I just hope it will not take another seven 
weeks— 


The Deputy Speaker: There is no point of order. The 
debate has ended. There being no further matters to debate, 
I deem the motion to adjourn to be carried. 


The House adjourned at 1808. 
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| Wednesday 27 March 1991 


The House met at 1332. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


PLANT CLOSURE 


_ Mrs Faweett: I rise today with a great deal of disap- 
ointment and sadness, for yesterday the death-knell 
ounded for a 100-year-old family industry in the town of 
*ort Hope: Cooper Tools. Cooper Tools was home to, in 
ome cases, three generations of family employees. Now, 
ver the next 8 to 10 months, Cooper Tools will face a 
_ low death, forcing approximately 200 more employees to 
ve added to the list of jobless that continues to grow by 
_eaps and bounds. 
_ It is no accident that this industry will now be trans- 
‘erred to the United States. The high interest rates and 
“rtificially high Canadian dollar make it impossible to 
“compete in the global economy. This country’s inflationary 
olicies like the goods and services tax just further add to 
he difficulties for our industries. 

As government, we put into place policies to assist 

‘hese men and women who are devastated by this news, 
ike the program for older workers’ adjustment and transi- 
‘ion. This government, in its Agenda for People, made 
everal promises to workers suffering job loss. Where is 

‘he plant closure justification program? Where is the wage 

‘ind benefit protection fund? 

The Premier and the Labour minister had no problem 
ailing at the governments of the day continually about the 
njustices to laid-off workers. But that was then and this is 
\ow, and the promises sit gathering dust on some obscure 

| helf, hoping they will be forgotten and go away. 

| This province needs leadership; these people need di- 
ection. Where is it and when will we see it? What com- 
nitment will this government make to assist those families 
iffected by this recent decision at Cooper Tools? 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF YORK REGION 


Mr Cousens: Yesterday the member for York North 
ffectively pointed out to the Minister of Community and 
social Services the severe problems being experienced by 
he Children’s Aid Society of York Region. I am calling on 

'his government to address the society’s financial needs 

‘ind, more important, the needs of the children it serves. 

‘| This afternoon the minister will be meeting with offi- 
‘ials of the York region children’s aid society in an attempt 
0 resolve several outstanding issues. I remind the minister 
hat York region is one of the fastest-growing regions in 
his province. Over the past decade, our population has 
nore than doubled in size. One of the major impacts that 

isuch burgeoning growth has had is an overwhelming bur- 

iden on our social service network. 

‘! According to our children’s aid society officials, York 

Jegion is currently the lowest-funded agency per capita in 

he province. Their budget is the 13th largest, while their 

| 
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service network encompasses the fifth-largest population 
base. Not only must they cope with operating at a deficit; 
they must also attempt to provide mandated services for an 
ever-growing population. 

The children’s aid society has undergone review after 
review, and each time the consensus has been that its base 
budget fails to reflect the reality of its needs. I call on the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services to make use 
of this opportunity to solve the problems in York region. It 
is even more unfortunate that this measure must be taken 
now that the board has had to resign. May they not resign; 
may they be allowed to carry on the job they have been 
given. 


BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


Mr Sutherland: I rise today to extend congratulations 
to the University of Western Ontario men’s basketball 
team on recently winning the national championship. It 
was successful in winning by defeating Guelph 78 to 69 in 
the final game. This is the first time that an Ontario team 
has won the national championship since 1975. 


I would also, at this time, like to bring attention to this 
House that this is the 100th anniversary of the founding of 
basketball. While Canada is recognized for its contribu- 
tions in sports, particularly in hockey and curling, we 
sometimes forget that basketball was invented by a Cana- 
dian, Dr James Naismith. As is noted in the recent edition 
of the YMCA Triangle magazine, Dr Naismith was from 
Almonte, Ontario, went to McGill University, graduated 
from there and then became involved with the YMCA. He 
was sent to their international training school in Massachu- 
setts and given the task of trying to develop an indoor 
activity for the wintertime that people could enjoy. After 
failing on several other attempts, Dr Naismith sat down 
and came up with the game of basketball. 


It should also be noted that, unlike many other sports, 
women were playing basketball shortly after its invention. 
I think all of us should take time to remember that basket- 
ball, a game that many people enjoy the world around, was 
invented by a Canadian and an Ontarian. 


EDUCATION EN FRANCAIS 


M. Daigeler : La section catholique du Conseil sco- 
laire de langue frangaise d’Ottawa-Carleton gére six écoles 
élémentaires dans l’ouest de notre région mais aucune 
école secondaire. Cet état de fait engendre un taux élevé 
d’assimilation des jeunes francophones qui préférent s’ins- 
crire dans des écoles secondaires anglophones de leur 
quartier plutdt que de s’imposer jusqu’a trois heures de 
trajet par jour pour fréquenter une des trois écoles secon- 
daires situées dans ]’est du territoire du conseil. 

Pour remédier 4 cette situation déplorable, la section 
catholique a poursuivi plusieurs solutions afin de lui per- 
mettre d’offrir des services scolaires au niveau secondaire. 
Malheureusement, tous ses efforts ont été vains jusqu’a 
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présent. Le Conseil scolaire public d’Ottawa refuse de 
louer ou de vendre une de ses écoles disponibles. 

Les parents et les conseillers de la section catholique 
du conseil francophone d’Ottawa-Carleton ont demandé a 
plusieurs reprises que le ministre de 1’Education inter- 
vienne dans ce dossier. 

Je me joins aux parents et au conseil dans leurs efforts. 
ie encourage le ministre de |’Education de faire de son 
mieux pour assurer le plus t6t possible une éducation 
frangaise et catholique au niveau secondaire dans |’ouest 
d’Ottawa-Carleton. 


1340 


ENERGY FROM WASTE 


Mrs Marland: In the standing committee on esti- 
mates on 18 February I asked the Minister of the Environ- 
ment, “Do you feel that it would be fair for a proponent of 
an EFW plant—and I am thinking of St Lawrence Ce- 
ment...to proceed into an environmental assessment hear- 
ing with their proposal to burn municipal waste in light of 
your position of opposition?” The minister responded: “If 
they chose to proceed, knowing what my position was, I 
assume under the law they have the right to do that. But I 
am quite prepared to tell anybody who asks me that I do 
not favour incineration of municipal solid waste.” 

One would hope that the minister’s statement would be 
a signal to firms to suspend plans for energy-from-waste 
projects since it would be unlikely that the projects would 
receive the government’s approval. However, St Lawrence 
Cement, which is located in my riding of Mississauga 
South, has signed an agreement with the firm of Lincoln 
Waste Management to obtain waste to fuel its cement 
kilns. Although the Environment ministry has serious con- 
cems about many aspects of St Lawrence Cement’s draft 
environmental assessment document, the firm plans to pro- 
ceed to an EA hearing on its refuse-derived fuel proposal. 


The EA will cost the taxpayers of Ontario a great deal 
of money. The government must immediately state its po- 
sition on energy from waste and the incineration of solid 
municipal waste so that firms like St Lawrence Cement 
cannot waste taxpayers’ money on environmental assess- 
ments for proposals that may go nowhere. 


RANDY NORTON MacLEOD 


Mr Waters: I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
address the House to recognize an individual of my riding 
of Muskoka-Georgian Bay who has been awarded the 
Decoration of Bravery by the Governor General, His Ex- 
cellency the Right Honourable Ramon Hnatyshyn, for his 
acts of courage and bravery. As of 8 March 1991, Randy 
Norton MacLeod has the honour title of MB following his 
name. 

On 17 November 1988, while out deer hunting, Randy 
Norton MacLeod of Mactier, Ontario rescued three of six 
hunters whose boat had capsized in rough waters on 
Vaughan Lake. Hearing screams for help, Mr MacLeod ran 
along the shore until he could see three people clinging to 
the overturned boat. He then swam across the channel to 
get a canoe, paddled back to the victims and made two 


} 
trips to bring them to a nearby island to which another| 
victim had managed to swim. | 

Realizing the danger of having wet men exposed to the 
frigid temperatures, Mr MacLeod again made two trips by 
canoe to transport all four men to the mainland. Unfortu- 
nately, only three were able to be brought to the camp 
successfully. Mr MacLeod then set off in a boat for help 
and brought three friends back. Despite his exhaustion 
after several hours of rescue effort, he set out again to 
notify police and ambulance. | 

I would like to ask the House to join me in recognizing 
this individual for his courage and bravery. Mr MacLeod 
has a keen sense of responsibility to humanity. He has 
proven to be not only a conscious hunter but a concerned 
humanitarian. We can all learn a lesson or two from Randy, 
Norton MacLeod’s bravery. 


LAYOFFS 


Mr Elston: I rise in the House today to bring to the 
attention of all of us here the destructive effects of the 
recession and the effects it is having in at least one part of 
southwestern Ontario. 

Last August as the current Premier was travelling this 
province he stopped in the town of Listowel in Perth 
county and referred to the town’s growing economic prob- 
lems. He basically told the people there that if he were ir 
power he would alleviate the difficulties; he would prevent 
the layoffs and job loss. 

Although it may be shocking, I would like to point out 
that layoffs are continuing to occur in the town of Listowe: 
despite the fact that residents there believed this promise 
and, in fact, subsequently elected the candidate who stooc 
for the Leader of the Opposition at that time. 

The facts are there. Campbell’s Soup in Listowel hav 
recently laid off 38 employees. Other communities within the 
southwest region are also experiencing similar economic 
downfalls. Royal Homes has suffered layoffs in Wingham 
Stanley Door Systems has closed and Primdor in Winghan 
likewise is closing down. These layoffs are unacceptable. _ 

Plant closures are also occurring in other places. Can 
ada Packers has shut down, leaving 130 residents in the 
Harriston area without work. A further number of peopl 
in Mount Forest are likewise without work; 187 people ar 
searching for employment as General Homes Systems it 
Hensall searches for a new owner. I can go on and recoun 
how people in my riding are likewise looking for wor) 
because of the closure of a chopping mill in Hanover, anc 
the list goes on and on. 

In its throne speech, the present government said it woul 
foster a society where economic change will not mean 
dramatic loss of income or self-esteem. That is happenin; 
now. This government is busier planning for municipal elec 
tions in the fall than planning to help laid-off workers. 


| 


SALE OF BEER AT MAPLE LEAF GARDENS 


Mr Runciman: I rise to address the issue of allowin, 
the sale of beer at Maple Leaf Gardens. 

The members will know that this issue has been brew 
ing for some time and we can only hope that the currer 
government does not turn it into another brewhaha. This i 
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ne of the toughest cases on the government agenda. I 
ant to make my pint in a Crystal clear manner. The gov- 
‘'nment was close to allowing beer in the Gardoons but 
‘yen the Premier fired Peter Puck. 

| This is a premium opportunity for the government to 
“oster good relations with the ale-ing Leaf franchise. This 
‘sue has Giffin me great Coors for concern. Now we have 
“new minister and we can only hope she realizes that this 
roposal has had sufficient time to ferment. 

__ The issue has long since come to a head, and while we 
‘now that this government is often at lagerheads, we can 
nly hope that it will not bock at this opportunity. This is a 
‘olden opportunity for the minister. The Gardens should 
o longer be dry; the Gardens should be Special Dry. 

We can no longer make Lite of this issue. The govern- 
1ent should move immediately to amend the stadium act 
) permit the sale of beer at Maple Leaf Gardens. This is 
n opportunity for the government to demonstrate that it is 

ot an administration with no deposit and no return. Let’s 
inally give Leaf fans a Rae of hope. 


FEDERAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Wessenger: In light of the Treasurer’s announce- 
aent on the economy, I would like to add my own con- 
erns about the state of the economy. 

While we in Ontario are doing everything in our power 
9 ensure that this province’s high standards in social and 
iealth care services will not be compromised by hard eco- 
iomic times, the Conservative government in Ottawa 
hwarts our every effort. 

At a time when we in Ontario are pumping more and 
nore money into post-secondary education, including $1.6 
nillion to Georgian College in my riding, the federal gov- 

“mment is further cutting back its cash payments to educa- 
ion under the established programs financing act. Equally 
levastating is Ottawa’s decision to continue its freeze on 
yayments to Ontario for health. At a time when hospitals 

ike the Royal Victoria Hospital in Barrie are desperately 
tying to meet the needs of the community, the federal 
yovernment makes it almost impossible to maintain our 
ational standards for medical care. 
_ What about the workers of companies like Flex Indus- 
ries, WDO-Yazaki or Caulfield Apparel, who already have 
nad to experience the impact of the federal government’s 
free trade and monetary policies? Is it fair to fight the 
recession on their backs by cutting job training programs 
and asking them to accept higher unemployment insurance 
contributions? 

Finally, let us look at the impact of this budget on 
Ontario’s most important resource: our children. Just ask 
organizations like the Simcoe children’s aid society how it 
and others will manage to survive in light of the continued 
cap on the Canada assistance plan. Does the federal gov- 
ernment not realize that it is paving the way for a decen- 
tralized federation by driving economic wedges into an 
already fragile Confederation? 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION 


Hon Mr Hampton: One of the commitments this 
government has made to the people of Ontario is to im- 
prove access to justice in the province. The fulfilment of 
this commitment will involve a wide range of programs 
and policies. It will also include initiatives in law reform to 
simplify the often intimidating legal system for the use of 
the public. 

In this context I will be introducing today for first read- 
ing the Arbitration Act, 1991. Arbitration is a good and 
accessible method of seeking resolution for many kinds of 
disputes. It can be more expedient and less costly than 
going to court. The parties can design their own proce- 
dures and select appropriate arbitrators. 
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The new statute will make it easier for people to sub- 
mit private disputes to resolution by arbitration. It will do 
so in several ways: 

First, when people have agreed to go to arbitration, the 
act will help ensure that all parties abide by this agreement. 

Second, the ability of the courts to intervene in an arbi- 
tration is spelled out precisely, and as a result, the role of 
the courts will be constructive and less likely to be used by 
reluctant parties to delay the proceedings. 

Third, the parties are given much freedom to design the 
procedures that suit them best. However, the act also sets 
out procedures to be followed if the parties do not choose 
their own and gives the arbitrator the power to bring the 
arbitration through to its conclusion. 

Fourth, the enforcement of the arbitral award is made 
more certain and less dependent on the discretion of the 
court. Enforcement of all awards from other provinces is 
enhanced as well. 

The new act is substantially the same as a uniform 
Statute adopted in 1990 by the Uniform Law Conference 
of Canada. It is also related to Bill 226, introduced by the 
former government last year. We appreciate the ground- 
work laid by the former Attorney General in this area. 
Changes have been made to the new legislation to reflect 
comments received on Bill 226. The former bill said an 
arbitrator could become a mediator or conciliator and still 
resume the role of arbitrator with consent of the parties if 
those methods failed. To avoid an appearance of unfair- 
ness, this rule has been changed in the current legislation. 
If arbitrators engage in mediation or conciliation, they may 
not return to arbitrating on the failure of the other methods. 

By passing this act, Ontario will be promoting consis- 
tent legislation across the country on the subject, as urged 
by the Canadian Bar Association and the Arbitration and 
Mediation Institute of Canada. I expect other provinces to 
follow our lead in this direction. 


RESPONSES 


ALTERNATIVE DISPUTE RESOLUTION 


Mr Sorbara: I am pleased to respond to the statement 
of the Attorney General today relating to his intention to 
introduce the new Arbitration Act in the province of On- 
tario, and I am glad to see that he gave the appropriate 
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credit to the former Attorney General, the member for St 
George-St David. 

I think probably my friend the Attorney General could 
have simplified his statement by saying that the govern- 
ment planned to introduce the bill that the member for St 
George-St David introduced into this House about nine 
months ago, and proposes to pass it. That would have been 
enough. The changes that he has made to the bill are mini- 
mal, and I want to tell the Attorney General that we look 
forward to dealing with the particulars of this bill when it 
comes to the justice committee of the Legislature. 

I hope that when that bill does come there, the Attorney 
General and his ministry are not going to show the same 
inflexibility to comments from opposition members that he 
is showing and his colleagues are showing in the justice 
committee on the consideration of the support and custody 
orders enforcement bill, the child support bill. That bill has 
been in committee now for about two months. We have 
brought matter after matter before the Attorney General 
and he and his representatives in that committee refuse to 
listen, refuse to offer any concession to the evidence that 
was brought before that committee. I want to tell him here 
that the bill is going to be in committee for a very long time 
unless there is some flexibility shown by the government. 

But what is more distressing is the fact that this gov- 
ernment, in the face of the economic problems that this 
province is facing today, has the nerve and the gall to come 
before this House during ministers’ statements and make 
one statement and one statement only, about an Arbitration 
Act. That bill is non-controversial. That bill will pass this 
House very quickly. It will assist in small measure the 
practice of law in the province of Ontario. The lawyers 
will be delighted to see its enactment. 

But what about the people who are without jobs? What 
about the women who are now on welfare and cannot get 
co-operation even from the social service agencies that are 
supposed to be providing that? It is scandalous that the 
Attorney General and the government of this province, 
after a three-month recess, have the gall to come back to 
this House and make statements about moose licences, I 
say to the Minister of Natural Resources, and arbitration 
acts, I say to my friend the Attorney General. 

Surely to God the government realizes that we are in 
very Serious economic circumstances in this province. In- 
deed just today the Conference Board of Canada has once 
again revised its economic assessment for this year and has 
revised that estimate downward. That is to say that the 
economy is not going to do as well even as the conference 
board has suggested it was going to do. I think it is abso- 
lutely terrible that the government, in the face of situations 
faced by so many people all over this province, should 
choose to make one announcement today and one an- 
nouncement only, that being on the Arbitration Act. 

The Minister of the Environment had promised us 
months ago that we would be seeing legislation to revise 
the Environmental Assessment Act. Where is it? Sunday 
shopping: Now we are going to have a month’s worth of 
consultation—a year’s worth of consultation, excuse me. 
But even in the Attorney General’s own ministry, it is ap- 
parent that nothing is going on except the promotion of 


bills that already were well into the design stage under the 
previous government. 
The Attorney General is responsible for alternative " 


| 
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pute resolution measures in this province. He could have) 
made a statement about that today, and I am going to defer) 
to my colleague the member for Ottawa West for a word or 
two on that. 


Mr Chiarelli: The Attorney General will know that 
arbitration is only one small component of the whole area 
of alternative dispute resolution. Last June, the justice 
committee reported to this House a comprehensive report 
on alternative dispute resolution. That report included very 
expert opinions from people in ADR across the country, 
people such as Bonita Thompson from the Canadian Ba 
Association, Chief Gordon Peters from the Chiefs of On- 
tario and a host of other people. This committee reported 
nine comprehensive recommendations on the area of alter- 
native dispute resolution, and this Attorney General has 
done virtually nothing with those recommendations. He is 
dealing with one small component, the question of arbitra- 
tions, and i would implore the Attorney General to respond to 
the people of the province of Ontario who are looking foi 
leadership in the whole area of alternative dispute resolution. 


bill is intended, it is a good bill. It is a bill that I look 
forward to reviewing. It is supported by the Arbitratior 
and Mediation Institute of Canada, Ontario branch, and the 
changes to the bill from its intended predecessor are gooc 
changes, are realistic changes, and I look forward to re- 
viewing this bill further. 


Mr Jackson: I wish to enforce the statements by my 
colleague the member for Willowdale and again suggest tc 
the new Attorney General that the whole area of alternative 
dispute resolution mechanisms that are available in juris: 
dictions across North America were recommended in the 
justice committee report of last June, in which I had ar 
opportunity to participate. 

The NDP caucus of the day, led by the former membe7 
for Scarborough West and myself spoke against the princi: 
ples of its application for family law because of the very 
vulnerable position in which children in abusive situation: 
would be put. We have yet to hear a statement from thi: 
government about whether or not it will rubber-stamp tha’ 
approach that the Liberal government took last year anc 
whether the government is going to remove its activities ir 
this delicate area of family law and focus more appropri 
ately on consumer areas, on the environment, where the 
public across this continent is actively involved in reduc 
ing court costs, finding mutually agreed upon solutions t¢ 
relieve pressures in our courts. H 

This is obviously not a priority for this government if i 
is going to proceed simply with this minor amendment tc 
the Arbitrations Act, when in fact there is a whole opportu 
nity available to a government if it is committed to bette 
and more efficient government and ultimately fairer ser, 
vices and justice in this province. I encourage this govern. 
ment to be looking in that area aggressively and forcefully 
and to present legislation to this House as soon as possible 
in the best interests of the citizens of this province. 


\ 
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FUND-RAISING 


Mr Elston: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I rise 
day to bring to your attention a particularly interesting 
‘jiece of information. It really arises from an answer given 
ly the Premier yesterday to the question of tollgating on 

“he population in Ontario to the sum of some $800-plus to 
ik to their 25 April get-together for New Democrats. We 

_yere told and led to believe by the Premier at that time that 
e had no knowledge of this information and yet we see 
‘nat the return address—the business envelope 1 is indicated 
i the New Democrats but above that is a line which is 
 paqued and under that opaquing fluid is the name Bob 
Rae, which is clearly visible when one either scratches this 
ff or takes a look at it from inside. 
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The point of privilege is this, Mr Speaker: We were led 
0 believe yesterday that there was no involvement by any 
f those people, but it is clear that the Premier’s name is 
yeing used as a way to attract attention and that this is a 
“nanner in which they will ensure that people know that he 
's associated with this particular event. I find the need to 
isk the Speaker to rule on the propriety of the answer 
riven in this House yesterday. 


Interjections. 


Mr Elston: I would send it over, but you might de- 
stroy it. 


_ ie ee” et ee 


The Speaker: I was operating on the assumption that 
when a member raises a point of order the member would 
ike to hear a response. I think what the member has is 
juite properly an item of discussion for question period 
and not a point of order. I do appreciate the fact that he 

raised this matter before us. 


, ORAL QUESTIONS 


EDUCATION FINANCING 


_ Mr Nixon: I have a question for the Treasurer in his 
| capacity as philosophical high priest for the labour social- 
‘ist party, the left wing at least. In that capacity he must 
ise recommended to his leader and his colleagues that 
the government very properly accept the responsibility to 
move in five years to pay 60% of the overall operating 
costs of education. 

In his announcements on transfers made a few days 
ago, weeks ago now, he indicated that they were not mov- 
ing towards accomplishing that commitment. As a matter 
of fact, it depends on who is doing the arithmetic. If the 
commitment is 60% of the total operating costs, his an- 
nouncement will pay 40.8%, which is down from 41.5% 
during a period when a more generous government, more 
‘thoughtful about education, was in office; or if it is 60% of 
total expenditures, including pension and capital, then it is 
45.6%, down from 45.9%. 

_ Once again, there is no move towards achieving the 
‘commitment upon which the government was elected. I 
understand that the Treasurer said repeatedly that they are 
having trouble keeping these promises, but surely one hav- 
ing to do with the quality of education should be the last to 
go. Will the Treasurer say that that commitment still stands 
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and specifically what is included in the arithmetic? Surely 
the goal is 60% of operating costs. 


Hon Mr Laughren: The Leader of the Opposition is 
quite correct in his numbers, as I recall them. He is also 
correct in that we have a long-standing commitment to 
improve and enhance the amount of the cost of education 
that is assumed by the province as opposed to the local 
property taxpayer. At the same time, I think that fair- 
minded members of the assembly and others would agree 
that during these very difficult times we went some way to 
improving and increasing the amount of transfers to all our 
transfer partners out there in the province of Ontario. 

I would ask—I almost called him the Treasurer—the 
leader of the official opposition to compare the amount 
that this government has transferred to the educational sec- 
tor with what any other jurisdiction in this country has 
transferred to its educational sector. 


Mr Nixon: That answer is about as effective as it was 
when I gave it. The Treasurer, and I say this most carefully, 
must have been directly associated with the 60% promise 
and, having been Treasury critic for a number of years and 
being knowledgeable in those matters, he must have real- 
ized what a huge commitment this was. Does he agree 
with the Minister of Education who said, when questioned 
in one of our standing committees, that in fact the calcula- 
tion of this percentage would have to be adjusted and that 
there was some discussion of including costs that are ex- 
traneous to the actual operating costs of the schools? 

The Treasurer would know that most of the members 
of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation are 
being awarded increases in salaries right now amounting, 
in the case of Brantford, for example, to just about 12% 
Over two years with other substantial enrichments. Since 
the salaries of teachers are about 75% to 80% of the total 
cost, would he not agree that he is rapidly falling behind 
rather than moving towards keeping his commitment of 
paying 60%? 

Hon Mr Laughren: No, I would not agree that we are 
rapidly falling behind. First of all, there has has been not 
one single indication from this government that we are 
retreating from the promises in the Agenda for People. 
What we have said is that we believe as much in the prin- 
ciples contained in the Agenda for People now as we did 
when they were written. What has changed obviously is 
that it is much more difficult now than it was when the 
Agenda for People was written to be able to start that 
process. 

We fully intend—and I know it is a serious question 
from the Leader of the Opposition—to honour all the com- 
mitments we have made. I do not know when we can start 
the process of increasing the amount of money that we 
provide as a proportion of total education cost to the edu- 
cational sector. I can tell him that at the present time, with 
our revenues being very flat and our expenditures going 
up, not even the leader of the official opposition would 
expect us to move in that direction in this fiscal year. I do 
not think he would. 


Mr Nixon: I would have expected the Treasurer to 
hold the line. I do not think that this is an inappropriate 
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suggestion. If he is going to move to 60% in five years, he 
should not allow it to go back. I just want to quote from 
the leadership of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation, which everyone in the province knows is mod- 
erate and well informed and not normally moving out into 
a position of making statements that are in any way unto- 
ward. The quote is as follows: “We call on the Treasurer to 
define publicly once and for all the components of the 
provincial share and to agree not to change the definition 
unilaterally. Were he to do so, he would impose a much- 
needed measure of integrity on our discussions.” Is he pre- 
pared to do that? 


Hon Mr Laughren: Yes, it is our intention, because 
we regard the educational sector out there, including the 
teaching profession, to be our partners in the delivery of 
education in the province of Ontario. We do not intend to 
impose it unilaterally. 


Mr Nixon: The teachers are implying, or at least I am 
inferring, that the Treasurer lacks integrity. I would never 
say that; I would not have thought those thoughtful, mod- 
erate teachers would say that, but they have. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Just think what they were saying 
about you. 


Mr Nixon: That is exactly what I have in mind and I 
am glad the member is perspicacious enough to notice it. 


ASSISTANCE TO NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Mr Nixon: This morning, we in the Liberal caucus 
were extremely fortunate to receive a visit from a major 
delegation of business and municipal leaders from north- 
western Ontario, the chamber of commerce. The Treasurer 
and some of his colleagues and the Premier may no doubt 
be meeting them later in the day. They told us of the major 
economic difficulties now facing northwestern Ontario. 

For example, as the Treasurer would know, regional 
unemployment in northwestern Ontario is now 13.5%, as 
compared to 7.1% when the NDP government came into 
power just six months ago. Members of the delegation told 
us they could confront these economic challenges as long 
as they were allowed to stay competitive and play in a 
level playing field in what has become an increasingly 
global marketplace. 

Given that the Treasurer has now publicly and offic- 
ially abandoned the NDP promise of a $400-million north- 
ern fund, can the Treasurer outline what specific proposals 
his government will put forward to ensure at least a fight- 
ing chance for the people and businesses of northwestern 
Ontario? 
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Hon Mr Laughren: It did appear a short six or eight 
months ago that it was going to be much easier to provide 
assistance to northern communities when we had a sur- 
plus, but that now is becoming increasingly difficult to do. 
I would remind the former Treasurer that we do have an 
active Minister of Northern Development and a Minister 
of Mines, both of whom have a very good understanding 
of the problems of northern Ontario, and the Northwestern 
Ontario Municipal Association can be assured that we will 


listen to it very carefully. We take their concerns mos 
seriously. | 

There are problems all across northern Ontario, not jus 
northwestern Ontario. As the leader would know, we haw 
very serious problems in Elliot Lake and Sault Ste Mari 
as well, not to mention a large number of sawmill commu 
nities. It is a serious problem and we will be addressing it. 
but I can tell the Leader of the Opposition it is not going tc 
be easy. 


Mr Nixon: I have a high regard for the minister’s col 
leagues who have special northern responsibilities, but thi 
Treasurer is the person who has decided that the $40( 
million promised over the next two or three years will no 
be forthcoming. As a matter of fact, one of his ministeria 
colleagues indicated that the unemployment situation iu 
the north is not as bad as it is in the south. 

One of the difficulties that businesses face is the prob 
lem of cross-border shopping, believe it or not. We wer 
informed that at the Pigeon River crossing, the increase 0 
goods declared was $28 million year over year. The minis 
ter is aware of this problem. His colleague the Minister o 
Revenue, when asked about using the provincial sales ta 
that would be payable on declared goods, said, “Consum 
ers would just go rangy on us, if any changes were made it 
this existing system.” 

Do the Treasurer and his colleagues have any idea o 
what might be done by way of legislation or regulation o 
special assistance to assist those businesses, in northwest 
ern Ontario particularly, that are really being forced to th: 
edge by the government of the day taking no action on thi 
problem of cross-border shopping? 


Hon Mr Laughren: I can assure the Leader of thi 
Opposition that we are very much aware of the problem 
My own colleagues are for ever bringing it to my attention 


Interjection. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Well, it is not. The member 
surely understand, and the Leader of the Opposition will, 
know, that it is not simply a provincial problem. It is no 
that easy. 


Mr Sorbara: Interest rates, high dollar. 


Hon Mr Laughren: That is right. Interest rates are. 
problem, the value of the dollar is a problem. We knoy 
that. 

Quite frankly, when I saw what the federal governmen 
did by putting in an express booth in British Columbi 
without consultation with the provincial government o 
British Columbia, it seemed to me that was not a particu 
larly helpful thing to do. 

I would further add that I believe tomorrow— 


Mrs Caplan: There are things that you can do. Tha 
doesn’t help those municipalities, Floyd. You’ve got to d 
something. 


Hon Mr Laughren: This is a serious question. I an 
surprised that the leader’s colleagues are not paying mor, 
attention to the answer. | 

It is my understanding that the standing committee o. 
finance and economic affairs begins an examination of thi 
very problem tomorrow. We are looking for advice fror 
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‘he committee, and just as we sought advice from that 
_:ommittee in the pre-budget consultations and it was very 
‘ yelpful in that regard, we are looking forward to its advice 
' on the whole question of cross-border shopping as well. 


‘| Mr Nixon: The Treasurer has already got advice from 
' ais colleagues; for example, on the price of gasoline. The 
“Minister of Natural Resources has unloaded on that one. 
The Minister of Northern Affairs has called for equaliza- 
‘tion. Can the Treasurer tell the people of northern Ontario 
_ when he will be implementing the promises of these min- 
isters and the party for having a graduated gas tax for 
northern Ontario, and will he as well explain to this House 
/ what programs he plans to implement to offset the nega- 
‘ tive economic aspects in northwestern Ontario of a mini- 
+ mum wage which guarantees 60% of the average industrial 
wage in Ontario? The gas tax graduation is a very good 
idea. The other aspect is, when the government keeps its 
/ commitment to raise the minimum wage to $7.50, moving 
to $9 in three years, what is he going to do to offset that 
impact on the tourist industry? 


Hon Mr Laughren: I am surprised that the Leader of 
the Opposition would raise that question, since when he 
| was over here he would not entertain that very idea. How- 
ever, I want to assure the— 


Mr Nixon: Looks good from here. 
| Hon Mr Laughren: That is right. 
Mr Mahoney: That was then. 


Mr Nixon: What are you going to say about it? You 
thought it was a good idea. 


} { 


Interjections. 


| Hon Mr Laughren: There you go. I do want to re- 
_ mind the leader of the official opposition that this govern- 
ment has already made a very major commitment to 
northern Ontario. Out of the anti-recession package of 
$700 million, we put $148 million of that into northern 
Ontario. We have provided $15 million for Elliot Lake 
already and another $15 million for the sawmill communi- 
ties in northern Ontario that are in some difficulty as well. 
So I think it is not fair for the leader of the official opposi- 
tion to imply that we have not already gone some distance 
to aiding the problems and helping to solve some of the 
problems in northern Ontario. 


| NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION 
| 


| Mr Harris: I give up on the Treasurer when it comes 
_ to northern Ontario, and it has been reconfirmed by the 
-Tesponse to the questions today from the leader of the 
Liberal Party. I will ask my questions of the Minister of 
| Northern Development so we can ascertain if there is any- 
| one over there lobbying on behalf of northern Ontario. 
| The minister had lunch today, I believe, with the dele- 
_ gation—or if she did not, she cancelled and they thought 
| she was going to have lunch with them—from northwest- 
' ern Ontario. She is aware of their brief and their presenta- 
_ tion, and later today, as soon as the Premier figures out 
| what he is going to say—that is why he is not here today, I 
guess—on the Constitution, I guess it will be tonight, he 
will be meeting with them. 
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One of the areas, though, they would have brought up 
with the minister at lunch is the area of transportation in 
the north and the difficulty that they have. They will re- 
mind her of her party’s commitment, over and above all 
the millions of dollars that have been brought up so far, 
specifically of $100 million to proceed with the four-lan- 
ing of the Trans-Canada Highway across the north. 

I wonder if the minister can tell us if she is lobbying 
from Old Scroogie there, who can run the deficit up to 
whatever for the rest of Ontario, but when it comes to 
living up to the Agenda for People commitments that got 
those people elected, he says no. I wonder if the minister 
can tell us whether we can anticipate and those in north- 
western Ontario can anticipate anything over and above 
the current level of allocations for highway improvements 
in northwestern Ontario. 


Hon Miss Martel: I want to begin by pointing out to 
the leader of the third party that I have made it very clear 
to the delegation that I would be most happy to meet with 
them tonight. A number of northern and southern cabinet 
members are meeting with them. They were told very 
clearly I could not attend this afternoon because I was in 
cabinet. They are very aware of that. 

Second, my colleague the Minister of Transportation 
and myself and our respective staffs, along with Treasury 
staff, have been meeting on a very frequent and ongoing 
basis to try and deal with the question of what we are 
going to do with respect to northern highways. 

I can tell him that there are a number of initiatives 
going on. The Minister of Transportation at this point is 
looking at speeding up a number of the engineering stud- 
ies, we have talked to our colleague the Minister of the 
Environment with respect to the environmental assess- 
ments and how that process might be amended in order to 
help us get some of that work done, and we hope that we 
are going to be in a position to make an announcement in 
the near future with respect to what we are going to do. 


Mr Harris: There are two things, though, that are 
here. One, if they are going to soften the environmental 
process so that we can get things approved quicker, that 
would be one thing. The difficulty is that, regardless of 
whether approvals are in place, there is no money. There is 
no money. They promised the people of northern On- 
tario—the people of northwestern Ontario are down here 
now asking about these promises—$100 million of brand- 
new money for four-laning. This is each and every year. 
They are saying: “Look, you don’t have to spend it on 
four-laning. We’ll accept one cent of new money on any- 
thing, whether it is passing lanes, whether it is improving 
the transportation corridors, whether it is repairs to exist- 
ing highways that are deteriorating.” 

Is the minister prepared to fight? I know she will say, 
“The Treasurer, we have to wait for his budget.” All I am 
asking her to do is speak on behalf of northerners. Is she 
prepared to fight for the $100 million that her Premier 
promised in new money each and every year for northern 
Ontario transportation? 
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Hon Miss Martel: I am always amazed at how the 
leader of the third party can come in and talk on the one 
hand about cutting budgets and on the other hand how we 
are going to spend and how we should be spending. I 
remind him that there is a very clear paradox there in those 
two issues. He cannot have it both ways. 

I would point out to the leader of the third party that it 
would be very helpful if he would go lobby his federal 
colleagues and get them on board, because we certainly 
could use some cost-sharing on the part of the federal 
government for the four-laning of the Trans-Canada High- 
way, and I can tell the leader of the third party that his 
federal colleagues are not interested in dealing with us. As 
a northerner, he might want to go and lobby his federal 
counterparts on our behalf as well. 

But I can tell him one more time that there are a num- 
ber of discussions going on. We are hoping to move for- 
ward all the planning processes that can be done and we 
hope to make an announcement with respect to money in 
the very near future. Passing lanes would be a part of that 
proposal as well. 


Mr Harris: I want it to be very clear. I made it clear 
to the people from northwestern Ontario that I did not 
promise them $100 million of new money. In fact, I said 
we could not afford it; we could not do it. The people did 
not vote for me, because I guess I said I could not afford it, 
but their party said it could. The Premier said: “We can 
afford it. We will give you an extra $100 million.” That is 
what they are interested in hearing of. My commitment is 
clear: We cannot afford it, so do not confuse that commit- 
ment. I said no, but they have refused to say no. They have 
said yes to everything, and that is the difference. 

So let me ask the minister about one of their other 
commitments, in addition to the ones that were raised be- 
fore, in addition to the $100 million. The Premier said in 
the election that he would start a multimillion-dollar fund 
to protect the resource-dependent north from boom and 
bust cycles, over and above all the other programs, over 
and above all the existing money. Could the minister tell 
us the status of that. 


Hon Miss Martel: I will try one more time. I know 
very well what we said during the course of our Agenda 
for People and what we said during the election campaign, 
and I appreciate hearing that the leader did not make those 
kinds of promises and he might not want that kind of 
money. However, his municipality in North Bay is very 
much lobbying me for this kind of activity. 

Let me say to him that we are working between the 
two ministries to try to speed up a number of the engineer- 
ing studies that can be done with respect to a number of 
projects across northern Ontario. We have talked to our 
colleague the Minister of the Environment with respect to 
a more efficient environmental assessment process, not a 
softening but a more efficient one that would allow us to 
deal with these projects, and we hope to make an an- 
nouncement on these in the near future. 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


POLICE SERVICES BOARD | 
Mr Carr: My question is to the Solicitor General ang 


it deals with a press release today which says, “Rae also 
said today he supports Susan Eng for the chair of the, 
Metro Toronto Police Services Board.” I would refer to a 
couple of quotes. From Mayor Johnson, “It is like putting | 
the fox in charge of the henhouse.” Mayor Trimmer said, 
“The chairman should be able to relate to everyone, and 
she certainly can’t do that.” She goes on to say, “I don’t, 
want a juvenile heading up the police board.” That is the 
mayor of one of our municipalities. Furthermore, she also | 
says, “Eng is too antagonistic.” . 

My question to the Solicitor General is this: In light of | 
these very dramatic statements, does he agree with the 
Premier and feel that she should be elected as chair of the 


police services board? 


Hon Mr Farnan: May I also quote? I am quoting | 
from Michael Valpy in today’s newspaper, and he says, 
“Ms Eng, apart from her past two years on the police 
board, has had a 15-year history of community involve-| 
ment with organizations such as the Urban Alliance on_ 
Race Relations, the Chinese Canadian National Council, 
the Ontario Press Council and the Premier’s Council on) 
technology and industrial change.” 

I would suggest she comes with a fine record and is 
fully deserving of the appointment. 


Mr Carr: The decision is not up to Mr Valpy, it deals: 
with municipal issues and this is what municipal politi-. 
cians are saying. Yesterday he said that he was going to. 
consult; now he is cherry-picking. He is picking out the: 
things he wants to hear and he is disregarding other ones. | 
He is cherry-picking in his consulting is what he is doing. 
Consult if necessary but not necessarily consult. 

Let’s go to some more quotes. Here is what the police 
say. The effect of Eng’s appointment could have a serious 
effect on the morale among officers. “Maywood said he’ 
and other officers are concerned because Eng demon-: 
strated an ‘adversarial’ attitude to police.” Art Lymer says, 
“All she’s done is criticize... Both men said they fear Eng 
doesn’t understand what conditions are like for officers on’ 
the street.” . 

We are not interested in what Mr Valpy would say. We’ 
are interested in what municipalities are saying, and my 
supplementary question to the minister is this, what does 
this appointment do to the morale of the police officers in 
this city when they have these comments and then he 
stands up and supports this person to become chair of this. 
police services board? | 


Hon Mr Farnan: First of all, I want to address the 
first part of the member’s question. There is a distinction 
in terms of appointments. Some appointments are the 
Premier’s prerogative, and I would point out to the mem-. 
ber that there is a historical tradition in terms of those 
appointments that are made from the Premier’s office and. 
those that are made from the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General. : 

I also want to point out to my friends on the opposite, 
benches that indeed there is a very clear process being, 
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-aunciated and developed and which will be introduced 
it this House which sets up a committee for police ap- 
ointments, commission appointments, for the future. 
| The reality of the matter is, and I have this on very 

fhod authority, that a very thorough search was made for 

| ie best possible appointments to the board. The decision 

‘tas made very carefully. The selection process was made 
vith consideration, and the result of the consideration was 

‘je support for Ms Eng in the position, and therefore | 

elieve it should have the support of all people who want 

_) encourage co-operation within policing across the prov- 
‘ace and within this city. I would urge the member, rather 
‘ian be destructive and finding fault, let him put forward 

ositive solutions in terms of policing for this province. 


Mr Carr: I guess I am one of the ones who will be 
_onsulted. I hope the Solicitor General will not cherry-pick 
iy ideas and just leave the other ones aside, but my ques- 
on is this: I believe he has a very serious problem. On the 
ne hand, he has appointed somebody who has criticized 
‘ie police. He stood up in this House and agreed with it, so 
ierefore he must agree with a lot of her criticism in the 
ast. If he got her on the board, he obviously must agree 
ith it. My question is this: Does the Solicitor General 
gree with her past criticism of the police, and if not, will 
_e now Stand up and say that he does not want her to be 
qe chairman? 


Hon Mr Farnan: I want to quote for a moment. 
“Was Ms Eng ‘anti-cop’ when she and Chief William 
AcCormack appeared in a police video created to bridge 
ae gulf of suspicion between the police and the Chinese 
-ommunity during a spate of Chinatown crime and violence? 
“Was she ‘anti-cop’ when she supported the Toronto 
*hinese Business Association’s campaign to bring foot-pa- 
rol officers who speak Asian languages into Chinatown to 
stablish a community-based policing unit? 
“Ts she ‘anti-cop’ when she criticizes some of the prac- 
ices and policies of Toronto’s police or tries to improve the 
vay the police do their jobs and serve their communities?” 
We have a good person with a good community track 
ecord who was willing to put forward herself to serve the 
ommunity. We are putting our trust and our confidence in 
ier and we hope that she will receive the support of all 
nembers of the House. 


) .430 
| ECONOMIC POLICY 


_ Mr Mancini: This is for the Treasurer of Ontario. It is 
iis responsibility to ensure that every part of this province 
s allowed the opportunity to participate in the 
sovernment’s anti-recession campaign. He promised funds 
Or capital assistance in order to create jobs and ease un- 
‘mployment in Essex county, where welfare case loads 
lave increased more than 50%, where unemployment 
sometimes reaches the second-highest level in all of Can- 
ida and is now hovering well over 13%. 
_ With these facts in mind, I know the Treasurer would 
igree with me that funds must be directed to Essex county. 
‘N spite of our economic suffering, the Essex county public 
school board and the Essex county Catholic school board 
ie the only two, out of 21 boards, in all of southwestern 


Ontario that did not receive a single penny from the 
Treasurer’s anti-recession campaign. Does the minister 
think this is fair and does he approve of this? 


Hon Mr Laughren: First of all, there was a very 
complex and I think reasonable set of criteria that deter- 
mined where the $700-million package of anti-recession 
money went, and it was based on need. I think it is not 
appropriate for the member to imply that because of wel- 
fare case loads, Essex automatically should have got more 
money, because if we use that criterion, first of all, it sim- 
ply was not possible in view of the large number of wel- 
fare case load increases all across this province. We tried 
to strike a balance on spreading the money across the— 


Mr Mancini: Zero is the balance? Zero? 


Hon Mr Laughren: Well, we tried. Every community 
and every school board could not get what it wanted. It is 
as plain and simple as that. It was very difficult to appro- 
priate across the province. There were major problems in 
northern Ontario. The school boards were not the only 
people out there to get money from the anti-recession 
package. The municipalities were involved, the hospitals 
were involved, some school boards were involved, so it is 
not appropriate to simply pick on one school board that did 
not get a part of the anti-recession package and say that 
there was any other reason for that. 


Mr Mancini: Let me be very clear: We did not pick 
on the Essex county school boards, where unemployment 
sometimes reaches the second-highest level in all of Can- 
ada. They picked on them by allocating zero dollars, out of 
all southwestern Ontario. 

We care about the opportunity for people to work in 
Essex county, and I am waiting to hear from the member 
for Windsor- Walkerville and the member for Windsor-Riv- 
erside and the member for Essex-Kent and the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich. I am waiting to hear from them. 

Several weeks ago, trustees in Essex county publicly 
stated that they were told by officials in the Ministry of 
Education that the minister would financially punish them 
for not carrying out the orders of the minister, even though 
these orders were not in the best interests of Essex county. 
Are these the standards in government established by the 
NDP, whereby people are denied the opportunity to take 
part in government programs, denied the opportunity to 
work, denied the opportunity to improve our educational 
infrastructure just because we do not agree with NDP so- 
cialist policy? 

Will the Treasurer join me and stand up for the unem- 
ployed in Essex county? Will he join me and stop the 
Minister of Education from taking her revenge on the 
backs of the unemployed and will he ensure the integrity 
of his— 


Interjections. 


Mr Mancini: Will the Treasurer stand up? Mr 
Speaker, I want to speak for the unemployed in Essex 
county. I think I have a right to do so. 


The Speaker: Finish posing your question. 
Hon Mr Cooke: After 15 years, it is about time. 
Mr Bradley: That was then, this is now. 
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Mr Christopherson: You were then, we are now. 

The Speaker: No one could ever accuse the members 
of this assembly of not being lively and interested in public 
business, but perhaps we could curb a bit of our enthusi- 
asm so that the member for Essex South could succinctly 
complete his question. 


Mr Mancini: Will the Treasurer ensure the integrity 
of his anti-recession program and will he ensure that all 
citizens of this province are treated equally and will he 
allow appropriate dollars to flow to Essex county? 


Hon Mr Laughren: First of all, I think the member 
would acknowledge that there has been a fair amount of 
money go to the Windsor board. I think it is now $12 
million so far, with more to come, so I think it would not 
be fair for the member for Essex South to leave the im- 
pression that we are not doing the best we can for the 
people in southwestern Ontario, including Windsor and 
Essex county. 

I would urge the member, however, to do what he can 
to help resolve a very difficult problem between the school 
boards in Essex county. The sooner that happens the 
sooner we will get on with helping the school boards get 
on with their job of providing education. 


PURCHASE OF HYDRO PLANT 


Mr Harris: I have a question for the Minister of En- 
ergy. Sixteen months ago Ontario Hydro signed a deal for 
the purchase of Smoky Falls power plant from the Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Co Ltd at a cost of $115.5 million, 
rising some $2 million a month for every delay in closing 
that deal. 

I would ask the minister, given the fact that the em- 
ployee option purchase plan to save 1,200 jobs in 
Kapuskasing is contingent upon this transaction being 
completed, what is she doing to make sure that Hydro 
closes this deal before the end of April? 


Hon Mrs Carter: I thank the member for that ques- 
tion. We are most concerned with the people of Kapuskas- 
ing and the maintenance of jobs in that area. However, 
Ontario Hydro cannot be expected to purchase a plant that 
has not gone through environmental assessment and that 
will not in fact be sure that it can produce power until that 
assessment is concluded. 

Ontario Hydro has the responsibility to manage its fi- 
nancial contracts in such a way that money is spent to 
benefit the electricity system of this province. An inter- 
ministry group has been meeting with the company and 
with the concerned workers to assist them in working out a 
solution to the problems associated with the purchase of 
the company. We will continue to seek ways of assisting 
the people of Kapuskasing. 


Mr Harris: Short of listening to the propaganda that 
Hydro is giving the minister that it cannot complete this 
transaction without the complete environmental assess- 
ment being through, which is totally untrue—it can com- 
plete the transaction. They can take the responsibility for 
whether the environmental assessment will be successful 
or not. They can take the responsibility. It is they that 
wanted to buy it. It is they that wanted the power and they 


could take that responsibility, I suggest, easier than the 
1,600 employees who are going to lose their jobs can tai 
that responsibility. 

I would ask the minister this: Why did Hydro take this 
and roll it all into the overall study, which will take three 
four, five, maybe fifty years if the minister cannot amen¢ 
the environmental assessment process? Surely she woulc 
agree with me this is an older plant. It is operating, it is 
generating electricity, no matter who owns it. Surely since 
the environmental assessment of that is complete and fin. 
ished, it could be treated separately from whether we are 
going to build extra nuclear plants. Ontario Hydro coulc 
take that obligation instead of employees, and we coulc 
get on with saving the jobs in Kapuskasing. 
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Hon Mrs Carter: I think it is rather odd that the 
member of the opposition wants to anticipate the results o 
the environmental inquiry. I do not think there is mucl 
point in undertaking this kind of inquiry if we are going tc 
assume what the outcome is going to be. 

I also think Kimberly-Clark has an obligation to kee} 
its side of the bargain, and at this point I would like to as] 
my colleague the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technol 
ogy if he has something to say on this issue. 


The Speaker: New question. The member for Dur 
ham East. 


SALE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Mr Mills: My question this afternoon is for the Minis 
ter of Health, and it is a serious health problem, I think, ii 
the province of Ontario. Some 13,000 people die prema 
turely in the province of Ontario every year due to use 0 
tobacco. This figure is more than the deaths attributed t 
homicide, suicide, traffic accidents, AIDS and drug-relate: 
use. 

In my riding there are many pharmacies that sell ciga 
rettes and tobacco products, and in particular the larg 
drug centres. I find this behaviour totally unethical and 
am asking what the ministry is going to do to stop thi 
practice of pharmacies that promote health selling tobacco 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: I welcome the question. Th 
member for Durham East is aware, I am sure, as othe 
members of the Legislature have drawn to his attentior 
that I am myself a smoker. I have always found it conve 
nient to buy cigarettes at pharmacies but, along with othe 
people in the province of Ontario who have not manage 
to quit the addiction, I recognize that the selling of cigz 
rettes in pharmacies in Ontario really is a contradiction i 1 
health terms. 

This has also been recognized by the College of Phai 
macists in Ontario, and in October it voted to have phai 
macies in Ontario stop providing sales of cigarettes. It he 
set up a task force to implement that policy which expec’ 
to be reporting in June. I am looking forward to its repo 
and I have offered whatever assistance the Ministry ¢ 
Health can provide to make sure it is able to follo 
through on its policy. | 

Mr Mills: What role does the minister see her mini: 
try playing in this decision-making process? | 


| 

| Hon Mrs Gigantes: So far, the College of Pharma- 
jists has not been able to persuade all its members that 
ney should voluntarily adopt the policy of stopping ciga- 
ette sales. If it turns out that its task force decides there 
‘\eeds to be a change in legislation to accomplish this, 
ertainly I will very much encourage the Ministry of 
Jealth to take the recommendation seriously and consider 
wringing forward changes to legislation. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


| Mrs McLeod: A question for the Minister of Commu- 
sity and Social Services: Our leader has been repeatedly 
isking about the huge increases in the numbers of people 
om welfare rolls across this province. In spite of the 
“ninister’s very vague assurances, there is clearly no coher- 
mt plan to provide relief by getting people back to work. 
a the meantime the municipalities are more and more 
“soncerned about the escalation of their share of the costs. 
, n fact, the community services committee of Metropolitan 
‘foronto council yesterday approved a 51% hike in the 
;ocial services budget for Metro city council. The minister, 
n response to that question about it, indicated that she was 
ndeed concerned, monitoring the situation, hoping it 
would level off. She spends more time—as she is quoted 
saying—praying than projecting, but it does not look good. 

I wonder if the minister can tell this House, and 
hrough this House the municipalities across this province, 
what she will do in a very direct and a very concrete way 

0 assist them as they now prepare their budgets and set 
heir mill rates. 

Hon Mrs Akande: I will repeat for the benefit of the 
nember that, yes, in fact we have co-ordinated our efforts. 
We have already begun to assist. We have moved to have 
‘he immediate application for people who will eventually 
de on FBA done just at the general welfare assistance 
source so it can move more quickly. We have increased the 
number of staff at the municipal level so as to speed up the 
process whereby they move right on to provincial rolls 

rather than remain on the municipal rolls. We have, in fact, 
recommended to them that they stop going out for the 
home visits so that they could process the applications 
much more quickly. We have begun to address other ways 
and meet with municipalities in order to find ways in 
which we might further assist them. I might also mention 
that, yes indeed, I do pray. 

_ Mrs McLeod: I appreciate the minister’s reiterating 
the very vague assurances which she has given our leader 
over the past two days. I still continue to believe that there 
is no evidence that people are actually being successfully 
helped back to work. In any event, that was not my ques- 
tion this afternoon; it was not the focus of my concern. 

My concern was with the immediate relief that can be 
provided to municipalities as they prepare their budgets for 
‘this current year. The government now has three separate 
reports, all recommending that the province should assume 
100% of the costs of social assistance: the Social Assis- 
‘tance Review Committee report, the Provincial-Municipal 
Social Services Review Committee and, most recently, re- 
leased last week, the Ballinger-Hopcroft review on provin- 
cial-municipal financing. The minister’s own fast-tracked 
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report on welfare reform recommends that the province 
assume a greater share of the costs of social assistance 
immediately. 

_ The municipalities cannot wait three years for a com- 
mission on tax issues to report. Will the minister today 
commit to taking this one step that everyone now agrees 
with? Will she commit to paying an increased share of the 
costs of social assistance for longer than just this current 
year? Will she commit, if not to paying 100% of welfare 
costs, even to paying 100% of the increased costs as a first 
step? 

Hon Mrs Akande: I would be remiss to say that we 
are not considering changes of a long-term nature in terms 
of the funding relationship, but, too, I would be anticipa- 
tory if I mentioned those changes here in the House long 
before they had been decided upon. In fact, the focus of 
my response to the member was the kind of assistance we 
are giving municipalities relative to their social assistance 
funding. I am indeed happy to have the implementation 
report back on track in my hands, and we are studying it, 
and more long-term solutions will be implemented just as 
soon as we have made our collective decision. 


WOMEN IN FILMS 


Mr Jackson: I have a question for the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General will know that on Monday of 
this week my colleague the member for Leeds-Grenville 
and I raised a question in the House with respect to the 
proliferation of adult-only explicit sex video shops in this 
province. The minister has had two full days plus a cabinet 
meeting to have this matter considered, yet we have had no 
statement from the minister. 

I would like to advise the minister that another store 
has opened up in my community in Burlington this week. 
The minister would be aware of Project P, the task force on 
pornography. He would be aware that his predecessor Roy 
McMurtry in 1975 began that, and that there is a strong 
working relationship between the Attorney General’s min- 
istry and the police forces concerned about pornography in 
this province. 

Knowing that the Attorney General’s office, through 
the crown attorneys, works closely with the police in the 
laying of charges, would the minister please explain to this 
House why, after these shops have been open for five 
months, he has not made any statement or is doing noth- 
ing? What is he actually doing about this problem? 
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Hon Mr Hampton: There seems to be some confu- 
sion in the member’s mind about exactly how the legal 
process works in the province of Ontario. I do not tell the 
police to lay charges, and I do not tell police to close down 
establishments. The police have the Criminal Code. The 
Criminal Code is the law in Ontario with respect to these 
matters concerning obscenity. The police consult with se- 
nior crown law officers from time to time for guidance in 
terms of how the obscenity provisions of the Criminal 
Code will be interpreted. As the member knows, there 
have been some recent court cases in this area. There are 
some ongoing court cases. The police have consulted with 
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senior criminal law advisers and, based upon the advice 
they have received, will enforce the law accordingly. 


Mr Jackson: The minister persists in maintaining an 
arm’s-length relationship, yet in fact the terms of reference 
for Project P are very clear. I might also advise the minis- 
ter that the very chair of the Ontario Film Review Board, 
Bob Payne, is on record as saying that this is a situation 
which is a political problem and that it needs to be ad- 
dressed. He is referring, of course, to the minister’s cabinet 
and to his government. 

I am asking the minister quite frankly: Given the fact 
that the police lay charges but crown attorneys prosecute 
under the law, section 163 of the Criminal Code, and given 
that the women in his cabinet have spoken out and are on 
record that the exploitation of women in these explicit X- 
tated videos is wrong, when are we going to hear some- 
thing from him as a member of the cabinet with respect to 
this issue in the laying of charges under section 163 of the 
Criminal Code? When are we going to get some action 
from him? 


Hon Mr Hampton: I just want to repeat my earlier 
comment. I would suggest that the honourable member 
perhaps sit down and consult a book on criminal proce- 
dure, because I do not give the police orders. 


Mr Jackson: I did not say that. 


Hon Mr Hampton: But the member implies that, and 
he implies it very directly. To be very clear, in the province 
of Ontario the police have the ultimate discretion in laying 
of charges. I think the police— 


Mr Jackson: Talk about the crown attorneys. 


Hon Mr Hampton: I am attempting to address the 
member’s question. Obviously, he does not want an an- 
swer. I think no one in Ontario would want the police 
directed as to who they should lay charges against and 
who they should not. 

Turning to the second part of the member’s question, I 
am not aware at this point that crown attorneys have with- 
drawn any charges of obscenity laid by the police within 
the last six months. If the member is aware of any, I would 
ask him to bring them to my attention. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Mr Martin: My question this afternoon is for the 
Minister of Natural Resources. I understand there has been 
progress in negotiating with the Batchewana first nation in 
terms of its right to harvest fish commercially on Lake 
Superior. While I commend the minister for the progress in 
this area, I would like to know what provision has been 
made to ensure consultation with non-native stakeholders 
in the community. 


Hon Mr Wildman: I know of the member’s interest 
in the area, particularly as a large portion of the Batchew- 
ana first nation reserve is in his riding. He is aware that 
this is a dispute that has been ongoing since 1985 at least. 
This is part of our commitment to negotiate land claims 
and to negotiate self-government with aboriginal peoples 
in this province. The negotiations we have had with the 
aboriginal people of the Batchewana first nation will be 


carried out in the most open way possible, with as wid 
consultation as possible. 

To date we are happy to say that we have been in touc 
with the Sault and District Anglers Association, the Ea: 
Lake Superior Commercial Fishermen’s Association, th 
Batchewana Tourist Outfitters Association, the zone repre 
sentative for the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Huni 
ers, aS well as the fact that my deputy minister, 
understand, has been in touch with Rick Morgan, the exec 
utive director for the provincial Ontario Federation of Ar 
glers and Hunters. We continue to negotiate with the ban 
and consult with all other interested groups. 


Mr Martin: In light of the fact that this has been a 
ongoing problem in the area and a great concern to a I 
of people, is there a timetable in place for a successfi 
conclusion? 

Hon Mr Wildman: I must say that at this point I ar 
unable to provide the member with a deadline by whic 
we expect to have an agreement, but I can say that th 
district manager, Ron Lessard, is at this moment, I unde: 
stand, in discussions with the fishermen of the Batchewar 
first nation to arrange a negotiating meeting next week. W 
are very encouraged by the approach taken by the chic 
and the council of the Batchewana first nation in that the 
have agreed that any agreements will be binding on a 
members of the first nations involved in commercial fisl 
ing, and that they will take into account conservation, th 
protection of the fishery as well as allocation of comme: 
cial fisheries. I am very encouraged, and we are lookin 
forward to the final resolution of this long-standing grie, 
ance with the Batchewana first nation. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr Bradley: I have a question for the Minister « 
Agriculture and Food. It has been reported in the St Cath: 
rines Standard, an impeccable source, under the headlir 
“Niagara Threatens to Ease Restraints on Development 
that unless the Ontario government provides new financi. 
aid for farmers in the near future, the regional municipali) 
of Niagara may start dismantling some of the long-tin 
development bans that have prohibited stretches of agricu 
tural land across northern Niagara from being used fi 
other purposes. 

In view of the fact that some of the best tender frv 
land in all of Canada exists in this particular belt, and | 
view of the fact that the climatic conditions are excelle 
for the growing of tender fruit, why have the minister 
agriculture and his many colleagues, who had all of tl 
answers in opposition and all of the answers when he wi 
going across the province last summer, delayed, and wl 
are they now delaying and dithering and squabbling 1: 
stead of implementing programs designed to save tl: 
farmers who are in trouble now and thereby save the agi: 
cultural land in the Niagara Peninsula? 


Hon Mr Buchanan: Let me assure the member of 
couple of things. First, this government feels very strong) 
about preserving agricultural farm land and we will mail 
moves to ensure that that is the case. On his question «| 
providing relief for farmers, we established a committee | 
the second week I was in this position, which went acro} 


| 
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‘the province and did the consultation. That report was re- 


_ leased two weeks ago, and my ministry officials are cur- 
‘rently, at this very moment, working on programs I hope to 
‘announce in the very near future. We have followed the 
course of action this government believes in, which is to 
‘consult, put things together, announce and be active, and 
‘we intend to do that in the very near future. 


Mr Bradley: The problems have been known for a 


' very long time in the Niagara Peninsula and across this 
| province, the problems being encountered by farmers, par- 
ticularly as we get into this growing season, where farmers 


are virtually losing their farms, they are going bankrupt, 


they are being really compelled to sell off their land. The 
| minister may remember, as I know the Speaker would re- 
’ member, being in the Legislature in those days, when the 


former leader of the New Democratic Party, Stephen 


: Lewis, used to stand and talk about how much agricultural 
| land was being lost. 


What I am asking the minister is why he has not taken 
action already. He has been in power for half a year, which 
is a considerable amount of time. We are talking about a 


‘new growing season. He had all the answers before. Why 
has he not already taken action to save the farm land, to 
_get the farmers on side with those of us who are attempting 


| to save agricultural land in the area and have been for 


some period of time? They were on our side back in 1976. 


| They are not now, because they are not getting assistance 


from the government. Is the minister prepared to take that 
action, or is it another case, as the member for Welland- 


| Thorold appropriately said, of “That was then and this is 


now”? 
1500 
Hon Mr Buchanan: That is a new line. I would sug- 


_ gest to the member that the problem is much more com- 


plex than just providing interest relief or providing money 


_ for farmers, which we intend to do. There are a number of 


other issues around the tender fruit industry that need to be 
addressed. Part of that is tied in with free trade, part of that 
is tied in with the interest rates, the federal government— 


| there are a number of issues that we intend to address. 


Another issue that has been raised in this House the 
last couple of days, cross-border shopping, is also an issue 
for the tender fruit industry and for the farming industry 
down in the Niagara area. That is another issue this gov- 
ernment intends to act on and we will be moving to assist 
those farmers, because we know that, if the farmers get a 
decent price for the products they produce, they will not be 
interested in selling their farm land to developers, and that 
is the kind of policy we intend to bring forward. 


GASOLINE PRICES 

Mr Sterling: I want to ask the Deputy Premier a ques- 
tion because I think that this may relate more to fiscal 
policy and to the Premier’s responsibility, and that is with 
regard to the gasoline prices in eastern Ontario. I have 
watched the gas prices, both here in the Toronto area and 
in eastern Ontario, for the last month or so. In eastern 
Ontario, gas prices rose to over 65 cents per litre, while on 
the other extreme, I have seen gas prices as low as 42.5 
cents per litre here in the Toronto area. 
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Given that it costs probably less than 1 cent a litre to 
transport a litre of gas from Toronto to the Ottawa area, 
there really is no apparent reason for these wide discrepan- 
cies. While that discrepancy has changed from anywhere 
up to 15 cents per litre of gas—the people in eastern On- 
tario paying the greater amount—down to maybe 5, 6, 7 
cents per litre for gas, there still seems to be no apparent 
reason why the people of eastern Ontario are disadvan- 
taged in buying a litre of gas over the people in central 
Ontario. 

In the past government and the two previous govern- 
ments, I have heard the Deputy Premier’s party demand of 
other governments to stop the gouging in eastern Ontario 
and other parts of this province. What is his government 
going to do to stop the gouging of eastern Ontario consum- 
ers paying too much for their gasoline? 


Hon Mr Laughren: It is good to have the question 
from one of the leading members of the PC caucus and to 
have him acknowledge the contradictions in the market- 
place, because I think that bedevils us on this side as well. 
One of the problems that I have been fighting about per- 
sonally.as a member from northern Ontario is that there 
seems to be no logic in the pricing whatsoever. It is the 
same in northern Ontario as it is in eastern Ontario. There 
are greater differences between communities in the north 
from time to time than there are between communities in 
the north and communities in the south, and I suspect that 
is the same in eastern Ontario as well. 

It has been an extremely difficult issue with which we 
have been trying to grapple, but I think the member oppo- 
site knows, because I can recall a number of years ago 
when a member of his caucus, when the conservatives 
were in government, moved a private member’s bill to 
contro] the price of gasoline in northern Ontario and his 
caucus voted against that member from northern Ontario. I 
recall that and I know that the member opposite appreci- 
ates that it is a very difficult problem and a very complex 
one, but I can give the member the assurance that it is a 
problem on which we are working very hard. 


MEMBERS’ SERVICES 


Mr Elston: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: It 
deals with the job of the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly. It has come to our attention, as members of the 
Legislative Assembly, that the Registrar General—and | 
have written a letter to our friend the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations—will no longer be able 
to process our applications received from our constituents 
for birth certificates and certified copies of birth records. 

The new regime means that staff from our offices must 
line up, and in the last couple of days it has taken some of 
our Liberal caucus staff over two hours to process their 
work on behalf of me as a member and on behalf of sev- 
eral other fellow colleagues. I wish the Speaker would 
check into whether or not our role as members is being 
affected. I suspect it is not only Liberals but also people 
from the Tories and the New Democratic Party. This is not 
a partisan issue. 

If the Speaker could check to find out if there can be 
direction from the Legislative Assembly to restore the ability 
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of members to quickly access the Registrar General’s 
counter so that we can do the work for those areas of the 
province that are not served any other way than through 
their members’ offices, it is not only on behalf of my cau- 
cus but I believe rightfully on behalf of all three caucuses 
that I ask the Speaker’s efforts to effect a successful result. 
Otherwise we will have to ask for more staff to line up; 
there is no other way. 

The Speaker: The experienced member no doubt 
knows that it is not a matter of privilege, but it certainly is 
a complaint which may very well, as we speak, be heard 
by the Registrar General and hopefully it will be acted 
upon. 

Mr Elston: I am very sorry to have to rise again, but I 
do believe, and I see that the minister probably will rise to 
speak to us on it, that it really does affect us, because as we 
consider our budget, if we are going to have to have our 
staff lining up on a daily or semidaily basis for two hours 
at a time, then government policy— 


The Speaker: Will the member take his seat, please? 
Yes, it is definitely a complaint and I realize there are a 
number of complaints about administrative procedures. It 
is not a point of privilege for the House to consider. 


REPORTS BY COMMITTEES 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON 


REGULATIONS AND PRIVATE BILLS 


Mr Sutherland from the standing committee on regu- 
lations and private bills presented the following report 
and moved its adoption: 


Your committee begs to report the following bill with- 
out amendment: 


Bill Pr38, An Act respecting the Town of Markham. 


Your committee begs to report the following bill as 
amended: 


Bill Pr29, An Act respecting the City of London. 


Your committee recommends that Bill Pr52, An Act 
respecting the City of York, be not reported. 


Motion agreed to. 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
ernment agencies presented the committee’s fifth report. 


Pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14) the report was 
deemed to be adopted by the House. 
INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


ARBITRATION ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR L’ARBITRAGE 


Mr Hampton moved first reading of Bill 42, An Act to 
revise the Arbitrations Act. 


M. Hampton propose la premiere lecture du projet de 
loi 42, Loi portant révision de la Loi sur I’arbitrage. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 
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Hon Mr Hampton: As I indicated in my statement | 


earlier, the bill will replace the Arbitrations Act. It is based 


on the uniform model law on international commercial | 


arbitration. It resembles the Uniform Arbitration Act re- 
cently adopted by the Uniform Law Conference of Can- 
ada. The guiding principles of the new Arbitration Act are 
that the parties to a valid arbitration agreement should 


abide by their agreements, that they should be free to de- 
sign the process for their own arbitration as they see fit | 


within the limits of overall fairness, that opportunities for 
delay should be minimized, and finally that awards made 
in arbitrations should be readily enforceable and should be 
reviewable by the courts only for specific defects. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


INTERIM REPORT, SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON ONTARIO IN CONFEDERATION 
RAPPORT PROVISOIRE DU COMITE SPECIAL SUR LE 
ROLE DE LONTARIO AU SEIN DE LA CONFEDERATION 


Resuming consideration of the interim report of the - 


select committee on Ontario in Confederation. 


Suite de examen du rapport provisoire du comité spé-_ 


cial sur le rdle de 1’Ontario au sein de la Confédération. 


Hon Miss Martel: Again, there has been consent 


among the three parties to share the time. 


Hon Mr Marchese: I welcome the opportunity to ad- 


dress this Legislature, especially on an issue so central to 


us, the future of our country. 
I believe the committee has identified the very substan- 


tive issues facing our country and our province. The in- | 


terim report from the select committee on Ontario in 


Confederation takes the pulse of Ontarians. 
As we engage in this process of major changes where 
we name our values, define our national institutions, de- 


bate legislative powers, it is critical that we hear from all © 
of us and that we are all involved in every facet of deci- © 


sion-making, including these current debates. 


The report from the select committee confirms many 


of the positive values that make us stronger and identifies © 


issues for all of us to consider as we together shape the - 


vision of our future. 

The people of Ontario told the committee that: 

On doit reconnaitre la multiplicité des races, cultures et 
langues qui contribuent 4 faire le Canada. Non seulement 
doit-on reconnaitre celles-ci, mais on doit les nourrir, les 
entretenir et les intensifier. 


We must ensure equal access, equal opportunity and an 


equal voice for all of us. Immigrants clearly expressed 
feelings of not wanting to have secondary citizenship. 
Women, aboriginal people, disabled persons and racial, 
cultural and linguistic communities must be valued, in-. 
cluded and integrated into every aspect of our society. This 
means the proactive removal of the barriers that tradition-. 
ally marginalize them. 

The separation of Quebec would pose significant con- 
sequences for both Quebec and Ontario, and indeed all of 
Canada. But to ensure that Quebec stays in Confederation, 


we need change. We are at a fundamental crossroads in)» 
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_2xamining the nature of federal-provincial relations and on 
directing our constitutional future. We have to seize this 
_pportunity collectively. 

__ I would like to speak to three major issues that are very 
close to me, and they are language, culture and multi- 
-culturalism. On language: 

Vhistoire de notre pays et notre réalité constitution- 


nelle donne aux Franco-Ontariens le droit d’avoir des ser- 


vices en frangais, le droit d’utiliser leur langue et le droit 
de fonctionner en société comme Franco-Ontariens. On 
doit honorer leurs droits et respecter leurs demandes. 

The concept of one country, one language will not 
‘make us strong. It is not a vision we want to carry into the 
future. We need a country that respects and values diver- 
sity, including the protection of minority language rights. 

On culture: The report did not touch on this issue, but 
issues of cultural sovereignty are familiar to most Canadi- 
ans because of our proximity to the United States. The 
constant deluge of US books, magazines, feature films, 


music, television news, sports and drama has made us 


aware of the importance of protecting and nurturing our 
cultural identity. 

We need therefore a national vision, national standards 
and measures that will protect and preserve our distinct, 
strong but fragile, and diverse Canadian culture. In light of 
free trade and in light of the negotiations with Mexico, 
this issue is ever more urgent and cries out for a national 
response. 

Our culture is rich. Aboriginal people, French and En- 
glish and the stream of people from all over the world that 
make up this country and this province have made it so. 
We must do everything possible to preserve, value, en- 
hance and save it. Culture must flourish within the regions 
and within communities. We must respect these differ- 
ences, for in our differences we will find unity. So there is 
a federal role for keeping this complex cultural fibre to- 
gether. This is a matter, certainly, for further debate with 
the people of Ontario and for this government. 

Our culture needs to be inclusive. Aboriginal people, 
cultural and racial groups, women and francophones must 


_be included in all of the decision-making, in all of our 


institutions and in every position of responsibility. 

That leads me to the issue of multiculturalism. For too 
long, multiculturalism has meant celebrating our different 
songs, dances and foods. This simply is not enough. Resi- 


dents of my riding have told me they want more. They 


want access to opportunities, access to services. We must 


listen and respect these demands. We must strive to meet 
these demands. Tolerance, understanding and respect are 
_ basic values to inform a revised Canada. This is what the 
_ members of the public have stated over and over again 
before the subcommittee. We all need to listen to what 
_ many of the people are telling us. 


I want to compliment the Chair and the committee on 


_ the work they have done to date. I look forward to taking 
_ part in a further debate as the committee looks towards 


proposals as it continues its dialogue with the people of 


_ Ontario. 


| 
| 


The Deputy Speaker: If you recall, yesterday the 
member for Parkdale addressed this House for 28 seconds 
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only. He asked me if he could continue his speech today. If 
I follow the procedure, he cannot. On the other hand, I 
believe we did allow another member to continue his 
speech, so if there is unanimous consent, I will allow the 
member. 


Agreed to. 


Mr Ruprecht: I want to thank the members for the 
unanimous consent so I could conclude my remarks, start- 
ing in 28 seconds. 

I am delighted to join the honourable members who 
have already expressed very eloquently what we need to 
do in this country in order to be continuing as Canadians. 

We have recently seen headlines and they said, “Can- 
ada at the Crossroads.” I remember in Sudbury 14 years 
ago the same headlines which we used when I was teach- 
ing at Laurentian University. The conclusion that we came 
to—and I remember distinctly because I was Chairman at 
that time of the Canada at the Crossroads Conference— 
was that without Quebec, there would be no way that this 
country could possibly remain together and stay together. 
Without Quebec, there could not be a Canada. 

It is simple to understand for most of us. The normal 
communication lines do not run east and west from sea to 
sea, from Newfoundland to BC. The communication lines 
and economic lines actually run north and south, so that it 
would be a lot easier for people to purchase refrigerators 
from Seattle, Washington or North Dakota or Montana or 
even Chicago, and they would be a lot cheaper, if we did 
not have our communication lines and economic lines es- 
tablished across this country. 

I think that conclusion will be at the centre of our 
discussion, that without Quebec today, we cannot remain 
as Canadians. The centrifugal forces that are operating 
economically will really bust us apart, and I am not sur- 
prised because the majority of our population really exists 
within a band across North America from sea to sea, 100 
miles north of the United States border. That is all there is 
in terms of the majority of the population in Canada. So 
we have to do what we can to establish these links across 
the country to maintain our Canadian nationhood. 

There were those at that conference who said: “Let’s 
go ahead and punish Quebec. If Quebec wants to secede, 
let them. They will have to pay a heavy price.” What is 
that price? The voices said they would not be competitive 
economically: “How can Quebec possibly compete in the 
North American market or world market alone with its 
population base? They cannot maintain their culture be- 
cause the onslaught of the cultural attractiveness of the 
United States and the rest of the English-speaking world 
surrounding them would simply be strong enough for them 
not to maintain their cultural integrity.” 
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I remind the members that third, we must consider 
what we would do as Canadians if we split up and become 
appendages of the United States. Maybe Ontario would be 
the 51st state and Alberta the 52nd and Manitoba the 53rd, 
and so on and so forth. We as Canadians must remember 
what it is like to go to the directors in the boardrooms of 
multinational corporations across the United States, in 
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Chicago, Detroit, Washington and Boston, and argue for 
Canadian content. We know what it is like when we look 
at our economic wellbeing. We must come to one conclu- 
sion, that even here, in this country, we are not tough 
enough or strong enough to be the masters of our own 
destiny because, economically speaking, we are not the 
masters in our own house. How can we possibly expect to 
maintain a strong Canada when economically we are not 
maintaining the toughness that it takes for a strong Cana- 
dian content? 

Have we forgotten what it is like, that we should stay 
together? Have we forgotten what it means to be Canadi- 
ans? What does it mean to be a Canadian? Let’s draw 
some comparisons and analogies. 

One I can think of obviously is that we are more law- 
abiding. Let’s look at the figures in the United States. 
What do we see? It becomes crystal clear to Canadians 
that yes, we are better off in terms of our own security. We 
have a parliamentary tradition as opposed to a congres- 
sional system. Yes, we are less commercially inclined. 
Even today we are still talking about Sunday shopping. If 
that is not a prime indicator of less commercialism, then I 
do not know what possibly could be. 

Of course, when we ask anyone across the globe, when 
we say we are from Canada, they think immediately that 
we should be bilingual. They say: “Do you speak French? 
Do you have any friends in Quebec? What is Canada 
about?” The strong francophone fact in this country makes 
for part of our own identity already. 

Of course, what is just as important, as we heard earlier 
so many speakers indicate, is that yes, we are a multicultu- 
ral fact. The reason we are multicultural and the reason 
there are thousands of people wanting to come into this 
country is because we have freedom, we have economic 
opportunity and we have so many items and things that 
people are envious of. Many of them are standing at the 
border and are knocking and are saying: “I want to come 
into Canada. I want to be a Canadian.” And what are we 
today? We are saying Canadian nationhood really means— 
it is questionable. Yet we have the whole world knocking 
on our doors and wanting to come in here. I say to the 
assembled members that yes, we have got to take it easy. If 
there is but one chance that we would be able to maintain 
the country, if there is but one chance that somehow we do 
not talk about a totally independent, sovereign Quebec, I 
would say let’s take that chance. It is not a chance in a 
million. It is a chance of reasonable people. 

We say to the rest of Canada that yes, in Ontario, we 
are very reasonable people. We do not go in right away 
and say to Quebec, “No, we want to punish you.” We have 
seen the pamphlets that come across our desks. I know the 
members have had them. I know I have had them. They 
say: “If Quebec wants to be sovereign, let’s cut them off. 
Let’s cut them off economically. Let’s cut them off militar- 
ily. Let’s cut them off in terms of land. Let’s take away 
Labrador. Let’s take away communication corridors. We 
will cut them down.” My friends, it is too early to make 
those kind of decisions. It is too early to want to come to 
some kind of a confrontational program with the province 
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of Quebec. We should not jump the gun and talk about | 


cutoffs. 
Just let me add in conclusion that we have certain | 
choices to make very soon. Some are talking about 20 


months, others are talking about perhaps 36 months, and | 


then we would have to make a decision because we were 
forced into it. No matter how easy we want to go, no 
matter how slow and cautious we would want our ap- | 
proach to be, we are being almost forced into this. 

If we do it, we have some considerations to make. On | 
the continuum, there is a totally independent, sovereign | 
state of Quebec. On the other hand there would be a main- | 
tenance of some form of co-operative federalism. In be- 
tween on this continuun are various options that we, the 
Canadian people, will have to choose from. 

I think that we want to be optimists. I think there is still 
time to decide what kind of agreement we want to hammer | 
out. Even if it may be a loose Confederation with more 
powers to the provinces and Quebec, and even if it may | 
mean in the end that the courts will have to decide which 
of these powers will go towards a greater federal policy — 
and which would go closer to a provincial policy, I think © 
that may be in the end one of our saving graces. 

In the United States, we recognize that the Confedera-_ 
tion that was established in the 18th century was indeed 
very loose. But the powers that have shifted from the states 
and their rights to the federal government have been inter- 
preted by the courts. Time after time, decision after deci- 
sion was made to shift those powers from the provinces, - 
ie, from the states, on to the federal government. We have 
hope. I know that the members of the Constitution com- 
mittee who have gone across the province and have heard | 
from so many individuals will most likely agree that here © 
we have considerations to make for a unified Canada, a 
new structure. I would think that all of us would agree: | 
Let’s take our time. Let’s not be rushing into an immediate | 
decision. I think that the people of Quebec, with us, will . 
also in the future agree that yes, we want to be together in | 
the bosom of one state called Canada. 


Mrs Cunningham: I would like to begin my remarks — 


by commending the committee and the many members of © 


this Legislative Assembly who took part in a very public 
and open process as they looked at our Canada and our 
province. 

I would be amiss if I did not say that I was happy that 
it did take place and I was pleased with the report. There 
are always some reasons for misgivings, and I suppose that » 
my greatest criticism would be—and others have said the | 
same thing—that during these public hearings I think we. 
tried to do too much. I think we tried to hear too many 
people. I think that in many instances we left out the voice | 
of young people and certainly of school students. I think 
we learned something from that process, and we must 
never let it happen again. 

Given the process as it did take place across this prov- | 
ince, I would only say that in fact I think the report is, 
reflective of what the committee heard. I was particularly 
pleased that the residents of Ontario who came before this. 
committee came with open minds and a sincere desire to | 
give good information and their views from their hearts as | 


; 
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well as their heads to the committee. I think the most 
_-mportant part of this report relates to Quebec’s future in 
Canada, and I was proud to hear that the submission stated 
that: 

_ “There is a sincere desire that Quebec should remain 
within Canada. It is thus very important that efforts be 
Reade to try to reach an accommodation with Quebec. 
There are, however, differing views as to the nature of the 
~accommodation that should be sought.” 
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_ This went on to say that “Quebec is a crucial part of 
the Canadian identity,” that “Quebec is a distinctive com- 
“munity within the Canadian federation” and that “The re- 
jection of the Meech Lake accord should not be interpreted 

as a rejection of Quebec. Many factors were at play, in- 

cluding the process by which the accord was negotiated.” 

I suppose what pleased me the most about the conclu- 
sions of the report, not only as it related to Quebec’s future 
in Canada but as it related to recommendations around the 
‘involvement of the aboriginal peoples and the process, as 

it related to the recommendation with regard to women 
being a very important part of the process and even as it 

clearly delineated the problem that we all face—the obser- 
_ vations of people who live in Ontario who call themselves 
_ Canadians first, their observations are not new. 
_ I would like to take just a couple of minutes—and I 
know that is impossible, but we will give it a go—to talk 
_about what has happened before. As a matter of fact, in 
/ this province members of this Legislative Assembly may 
have been very much a part of a very important conference 
that was called in 1967. I am reading now from the debates 
of 18 May 1967 when the then Premier, John Robarts, 
stood to address this very assembly on the occasion of 

Canada’s 100th birthday. He said, “Mr Speaker, I am very 
pleased to initiate the debate and discussion on the resolu- 
tion to hold a Confederation of Tomorrow Conference.” 
Many of my colleagues have already related to this, as did 
the committee in its travels. 

“T would like to open with a few remarks which fall 
into perhaps four sections. The first portion will deal with 
the origins of the idea; second, the justification for holding 
such a conference; third, the subject matter that might be 
discussed at such a conference; and, fourth, its form and 
Structure.” 

I would direct the Chairman of our committee to take a 
look at those Hansards. I think he may get some very good 
ideas as to where this government, with all of our assis- 
tance, can move next. 

Mr Robarts, in this very same debate, talked about his 
reasons for holding such a conference and his leadership, 
being the Premier of Ontario at the time, in getting this 
discussion together. He said that: 

“A conference of this type can be of double value. 
First, it allows the federal and the provincial governments 
_to come together to initiate discussion among themselves 
concerning the fundamental issues that each government 
must face, because we must face these issues, we cannot 
avoid them. Such an exercise will be of value to all the 
governments involved in that it will allow them to gain a 
_wider understanding of each other’s difficulties.” 
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I believe the difference in those times was rather sig- 
nificant. I think that today in Ontario and in Canada we are 
looking at a very different economic picture, one that is of 
tremendous concern. In 1967-68 the federal debt was some 
$17.6 billion and now all of us and our children face the 
tremendous challenge of looking at a debt in this country 
that is over $380 billion. Provincially, at that time we had a 
debt in Canada on our 100th birthday in the province of 
Ontario of just $1.4 billion and we are looking at a debt far 
beyond that now, certainly upwards of some $30 billion. 
So our economic problems have become rather significant, 
but I will say that in spite of them, we have been very open 
and very positive about revisiting our problems with our 
federal counterpart and certainly with the other provinces. 
I think that our province and our Premier should be show- 
ing the leadership in looking at the next stage very, very 
carefully. 

My criticism would be that we cannot in fact move 
about the province in the same manner in the second stage, 
but we perhaps could use a process that was used some 10 
years after 1967, in 1978, which I will come to. I did want 
to say that I think the great failure in looking at the prob- 
lems in Canada in the last two or three years and solving 
the Quebec situation, where I think Ontarians and Canadi- 
ans want Quebeckers very much to be a part of our coun- 
try as they are to stay that way—it is not new, but I think 
the process was one that we should all be very much 
ashamed of, and I hope that this time it will be open, it will 
be one that people can relate to and one that is carefully 
planned. We have a chance to show the leadership here. 

I would like to move on from the council that we 
talked about with Premier Robarts just to show members 
that the Confederation of Tomorrow Conference, which 
took place from 27 November to 30 November 1967, con- 
tained some five discussion papers. They talked about the 
goals of Canadians—these were all the premiers and repre- 
sentatives of the provinces and the federal government— 
the role of the English and French languages, ways in 
which the federal system could be improved, ways in 
which provincial systems could be improved, the ma- 
chinery and structure of federal-provincial and interprovin- 
cial relationships. I say to all of us in this House, what is 
new? We must revisit the very structure we are built on 
and make it work in these times, which are somewhat 
different, with real economic challenges. We must make it 
work in a different way. 

It was revisited again in 1979, by the Council for Cana- 
dian Unity, which was a council of independent citizens, 
businesses, labour unions, educators, people who were in- 
volved in their communities across this province of On- 
tario. I would direct the chairman of the committee, the 
member for Dovercourt, to take a look at the Outlook 
Ontario report in 1979, which was sponsored by the Coun- 
cil for Canadian Unity where, again, it was looking at the 
exact same issues. They wanted to ask, “What can politi- 
cians, the media and others do to further encourage posi- 
tive attitudes on the part of Canadians towards each 
other?” These were their questions: 

“What is the extent of the constitutional changes that 
Canadians outside Quebec will be prepared to accept in 
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order to maintain the integrity of Canada? How far are 
English-speaking Canadians prepared to go in accepting 
basic Canadian duality? To what extent do Ontarians rep- 
resent most other non-Quebeckers in their defence of the 
prerogatives of the federal government and their distrust of 
further decentralization? Do Canadians in general really 
believe that we are facing a crisis? And is the stress by the 
task force on Canadian unity on the three principles of 
regionalism, duality and power-sharing realistic and help- 
ful and, if so, what should we do to implement them? If 
not, what should we put in their place?” 

All of these questions were responded to in some fash- 
ion during the deliberations. I think the interesting part of 
the deliberations was that meetings were held over a three- 
to six-month period of time that involved the young people 
of this province in six different parts of Ontario. They 
themselves came to the representatives who took the lead- 
ership role of their community, with politicians of course 
being invited as observers, both federal and provincial, and 
they told us what they wanted next, and it worked. We 
influenced Quebec. We had an influence on their vote and 
they chose to stay within our Confederation and we are all 
very happy for that. Right now, we have to hope that we 
have not alienated them enough that they would take an- 
other view and take another decision. 

I think my challenge to the committee would be to get 
working quickly with a very good process so that people 
feel involved, because my understanding and my great re- 
spect is for the public as it influences us and advise us in 
our very responsible position. But it must be meaningful, 
they must have time and we have to delegate some respon- 
sibility to them for their advising us. 

I will close today, having been given this tremendous 
opportunity to speak to Canada, to the role that Ontario 
can play, with the challenge that I think all members of this 
Legislative Assembly will want to be part of bringing to 
the Chairman of the committee and the committee and the 
government the expectations and the beliefs of their own 
communities as we try together to influence, of course, the 
province of Quebec but, more important, the federal gov- 
ernment and all the other provinces as to the importance of 
finding a way. 

I thank members for this opportunity to speak to find- 
ing a way to support this beautiful country, this wonderful 
country that has served all of us so well and that we now 
have the opportunity and the responsibility to serve in return. 
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Hon Mr Wildman: I too am thankful for the opportu- 
nity to participate in this debate in the House today. 

I want first to congratulate the Chair and the members 
of the committee from all three parties who worked so 
hard to reach a unanimous decision. I know how difficult it 
is at times to come to a unanimous decision when we are 
all of different partisan stripes. I think that in doing that the 
members took their responsibilities very seriously, the re- 
sponsibilities not only to represent their own constituen- 
cies, but to represent the whole province of Ontario, to 
exercise their judgement in the best interests of not only 
their constituents but all of the people of the province, and 


indeed in this case the rest of the country, because I believe 


that it is the responsibility of all of us as members of this | 


assembly to represent Ontario to the rest of this country as | 


well. 


I note in the interim report that the committee recog- 
nizes that we have a great deal to celebrate in this country, | 


We have enormous resource wealth. We all share the re- | 


sponsibility to manage those resources responsibly and to 


protect the environment. As minister responsible for native | 


affairs, | am gratified that the committee heard many non- 


native witnesses who indicated that they believe that ab- 


Originals could set an example to all of us in this province 
on how to properly care for our resources and to respect 
the environment. 

The committee also pointed to the tremendous diver- 
sity of cultures and peoples we have in Ontario, and indeed 


in Canada, and I welcome the committee’s commitment to | 


further recognition of the multicultural and multiracial di- 


versity of this province and the fact that the committee felt 


that the majority of the people who spoke to the committee 
during its hearings talked of tolerance as one of the major 
values that united Canadians. I am gratified by that. 

I think we would all agree, though, that Canada, our 


country, is more than the sum of its resources and its peo- | 


ple, really more than the sum of its parts. Rather Canada is 


a united experience, an experience of struggling against © 
elements that are harsh at times and difficult, an experi- | 
ence to build communities and a nation, a shared experi- | 
ence, one that really tells us that Canada is more than the 


sum of its parts, that Canada is a concept, an idea, and one 
that is worth struggling for, and that we, as descendants of 
the pioneers and the aboriginal people, owe it to those who 


have endured those hardships of the past to do as much as. 


we can, not only for ourselves but for future generations, 


to strive and maintain and strengthen our nation. 


The committee also recognized that we share a past 


that has included inequities and that we share a responsi- 


bility to recognize those inequities and work to rectify 


them. I am gratified that the committee unanimously said 
that we must respond to the demand for a greater voice by 
the aboriginal peoples, as well as other minorities in this 
country. The committee indicated that this requires proac- 
tive measures by governments, and the wide consensus 
that the committee recognized for the need for justice for 
aboriginal peoples, I say, is a great step forward in the 
history of our country. 

Obviously, as the minister responsible for native affairs 
in this government, I am encouraged by the committee’s 
conclusion that the government of Ontario has a mandate 
to negotiate aboriginal self-government and also that ab- 


originals must be involved in constitutional discussions, 


because obviously the Constitution must be inclusive, not 
exclusive. 

I just want to conclude by saying that the rejection of 
the Meech Lake accord, which initially involved aborigi- 
nals such as Elijah Harper, must not be seen by anyone, 
aboriginal or non-native, as a rejection of the people of 
Quebec or the aspirations of Quebeckers. Rather, I believe 
it was a rejection of the process. It was a rejection of the: 
fact that aboriginal people were not included, that the 


] 
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‘Meech Lake accord was not inclusive, as I said constitu- 
‘tions must be. However, it cannot be seen, and would be 
unfairly characterized, as a rejection of the distinctiveness 
of Quebec in Canada. 

_ I support the committee’s conclusions that we must do 
all we can to ensure proper services for Franco-Ontarians 
‘in this province at the provincial level, and I am happy that 
it believes that the majority of Canadians share the vision 
of this country that respects and values the diversity that 
we have in language, culture and race in this country. 
But I recognize, finally, that the committee is right 
‘when it says that there is much work to be done. We have 
to deal with the question of federal-provincial powers, the 
reform of our institutions. How do we deal with Quebec 
and the view in Quebec that it is dealing only with the 
federal government and not other provinces? How do we 
involve all the provinces and territories and regions and 
peoples of this country in the process? 

I believe that we can involve all Canadians—aborigi- 
nal people, women, minorities, disabled people—in a pro- 
cess that will arrive at a final decision as to the future of 
this nation. 

I will just close by quoting from a very good friend of 
mine, Chief Patrick Madahbee of the Sucker Creek Re- 
serve, when he said, in dealing with the role of aboriginal 
people, “There are some people who are reluctant to 
change and fearful of change, but I don’t think there are 
too many who believe that the status quo is something they 
can continue with.” I hope that we all keep that in mind as 
we strive for unity in diversity in our country. 


Mr Miclash: I would just like to say first of all that I 
am very pleased to be able to rise to speak on this most 
important issue today. I would also like to congratulate the 
committee on its hard work, especially the member for 
Dovercourt, who chaired the committee. 

As most members will know, the committee started in 
Kenora, and one of the complaints that came to the com- 
mittee off the bat was that they had very little time to 
prepare. But I think this is something the committee saw as 
being a very important factor on listening to the many 
briefs that were given to it in Kenora, Dryden and Sioux 

Lookout, the fact that people did speak from the heart on 
‘this issue. 

I must also say that I was privileged to be able to join 
the committee during its visit to the area and listen to the 


_ views as they came from the people throughout the riding. 


| 


I would like to quote from the Globe and Mail, which 
Stated: “Many of the statements have gone far beyond the 
issues the 12-member committee is supposed to be ad- 
dressing, that of how to rewrite the Constitution and 
—Quebec’s future relationship with the rest of Canada. In- 
Stead, people have talked about the need to solve aborigi- 
nal problems.” 

_ Very dear to my heart and very close to me are the 
problems of the aboriginal people. As members would 
_know, a good portion of my riding is made up of aborigi- 


nal people, and I think that dealing with the issues sur- 


rounding the place of aboriginal people in Canada, in the 


| Constitution, is very important. I would just like to stress 
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that I feel that this is as important as Quebec’s place within 
Canada. 

Mr Speaker, as you know, my time has been limited, so 
with that, I would just like to end with a quote that came 
from somebody who did a presentation in Thunder Bay: 

“We must walk a mile in the other person’s mocassins. 
I mean that regarding the native people, but I also mean it 
regarding those who live in Quebec, the east and west. It is 
time to start considering the common good.” 

With that, I would like to end in this debate. 
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Mr Harris: Let me say, at the outset, a couple of 
things. First of all, the biggest mistake, in my view, and 
clearly it has come home to roost, was the fact that we 
opted to bring this Constitution home to Canada incom- 
plete, that the process that was not agreed to at that time 
was a flawed process, that the process that was followed in 
Meech Lake followed from that. So in my criticisms of the 
process and those involved in it over the past eight years, I 
recognize that it was not their process. They were trying to 
complete something that had never been completed. 

That led to the Quebec round and we got off on so 
many tangents in the Quebec round that not only were we 
going to solve that but, because of some mistaken impres- 
sions that a lot of people, were left with, somehow or other 
this Constitution was going to solve all the problems that 
everybody had all across this country. That, in my view, is 
one of the problems that we have. That is not the purpose 
of the Constitution. 

Let me also say that if Canada’s fate was left to politi- 
cians alone, then I would fear very much for this nation’s 
continued existence. If we have learned anything from 
these trials and tribulations, it is that, when challenged, 
Canadians fight back. When challenged by the constitu- 
tional dictates of 11 first ministers, the wheeling and deal- 
ing behind closed doors, the public fought back and 
trashed that political agenda, trashed that process. They 
served notice that never again will Canadians tolerate the 
needs of 11 politicians, as they saw it, being substituted for 
their own. So I take some comfort in the fact that the 
people have taken the constitutional agenda away, to a 
certain extent, from the politicians, from us. 

I am sure no one takes any comfort from the damage 
that has been done. We have come dangerously close to 
jeopardizing, and still are, something that is very precious 
to all of us, and that is our sense of nationhood. 

Some have argued that it is our Constitution that de- 
fines this sense of nationhood. To some extent, I agree—to 
some extent. A Constitution can indeed define the values 
and the principles that unite us as Canadians. It can prop- 
erly define the division of powers or the responsibilities of 
states in the various levels of government. But there are 
some things that are impossible to define, and some that 
ought not to be defined when it comes to intangibles such 
as nationhood, particularly when we have a process in 
place that says everybody has to agree to these or we do 
not have a document, we do not have a Constitution. 

In arbitrarily trying to define who or what we are, we 
also run the risk of trying to be all things to all people or, 
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worse, of losing sight of those things that matter most to 
people. Just like government itself, a Constitution cannot 
be all things to all people, nor is it necessarily flawed or 
impossible to function or impossible to have a nation if it 
does not list every special interest group that everybody 
has or every special interest that comes forward across this 
country. 

Somehow, for example, Great Britain has managed to 
survive for more than 1,000 years. I suggest to members 
that most of us would agree that they function, that they 
have a sense of nation, of what it means to be British or 
from England, and they do not have a written Constitution 
at all. They do not have one at all. Yet for some reason or 
other, the politicians have raised this to the extent that if 
we do not have it all, if we do not all agree, if we do not 
have everything defined and written on paper, somehow or 
other we are less of a nation or we cannot function. I 
would like to put what I have to say in that perspective as 
well. 

I am also very concerned about the tendency on the 
part of politicians to lose sight of those things that matter 
most to people. I recall the dire warnings associated with 
some of the last constitutional talks. I have not heard one 
person imperilled by our failure to resolve the Senate dis- 
pute. I have not heard one person. Perhaps there has been a 
person in western Canada come before the government on 
Capital Hill or their Legislature and say: “I can’t function 
in this country. I can’t be a Canadian because you didn’t 
resolve the Senate dispute.” But I know thousands who are 
in need of a job. 

I have not seen one demonstration on the steps of 
Queen’s Park over judicial appointments, not one. I have 
not had a letter, I have not had a phone call on the appoint- 
ment of judges to the Supreme Court, not one. Yet some- 
how or other, if you go back into that debate, this country 
could not function with this proposal or that proposal as to 
how the judges were going to be appointed. But I have 
seen dozens across Ontario in support of safety on our 
streets, of drug-free neighbourhoods, of schools. 

On language, the one issue that has sparked heated 
debate that I have heard a lot about, few politicians even 
admit to a problem, let alone are they willing to discuss or 
define this difficulty over language that I believe is at the 
fundamental root of our problem in not being able to 
agree. 

So I say to members here and elsewhere, we can talk 
all we want about constitutional specifics, but for most 
people it is inside baseball. They do not understand what 
you are talking about. They do not understand the implica- 
tions of it. It does not affect how they feel about the coun- 
try. They are Canadian. It does not affect their family. It 
does not affect even whether they can shop on Sunday or 
not. There are all these other vehicles that affect that. So I 
say to members, not that the specifics are not important, 
they are, but I think Canadians are tired of the political 
bickering over details at the expense of what is the big 
picture. 

What we have to determine, I believe, is the purpose of 
the Constitution. I do not believe it should be driven by the 
need to broker special interests. I disagree with a process 


where everybody comes with a shopping list and horse | 
trades the shopping list off. “This is my price to agree to | 
your deal,” and what not. Actually, although I am very 
critical of the process, the one thing I do congratulate On- | 
tario for is that it has not traditionally approached constitu- | 


tional discussions that way. Other provinces have and I 
condemn that. 


What it should be then, in my view, is a statement of | 
values and principles upon which people agree that the | 


affairs of state should be administered. 


I begin from the point of view that we now recognize — 


that the constitutional status quo, both in terms of process 


and in terms of substance, is a non-starter. We knew that in > 


1981-82 Quebec would not sign, so something else had to 
take place. Given the impasse and what is happening in 
Quebec, Canadians, in my view, are not only receptive to 
the idea of re-Confederation—they want it put into per- 


spective, mind you—they are demanding a look at how we | 


are confederated. 


I believe the vast majority of Canadians maintain a_ 
tremendous affection for this country and for what it | 
stands for and what it has to offer, whether it is written 
down in a document or not. While they are passionate | 
about their country, I think one other thing is very loud and | 


clear. They are not prepared to extend special status to any © 
One province or indeed any one group just to prop it up, | 


because that is contrary to how they fundamentally see 


Canada, as equal opportunity for all. It just in essence is 
not what they feel should be in a Constitution. 


I think they are prepared to accept Quebec as a full and > 


complete partner in Confederation or not at all, because 


they do not see a Confederation if that is not one of the. 
fundamental principles. I think that message has been | 


pretty loud and clear. Whether politicians like it or not, 


Canadians do not perceive Quebec as being a full and > 


complete partner in Confederation, nor does Quebec. The 


demands put forward by the Quebec Liberal Party in the. 
Allaire report or by the Bélanger-Campeau commission - 


today do nothing to assuage this perception. 


Canadians are receptive, however, to a new Confedera- © 


tion and a new constitutional arrangement that will involve 
all of Canada. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 
On the surface, some would say that appears to be unac- 
ceptable to Quebec. I do not think it is; I really do not 
think it is. I think that is acceptable to Quebec. 

While I believe that the process of constitutional dis- 


cussions and the amending process surely ought to be. 


agreed on before we get into all the matters of substance— ~ 


we have got another couple of thousand years if we wish 
to continually amend the matters of substance, but if we 
cannot agree on the amending formula, then we surely 


have no Constitution at all. I firmly believe that and I am — 


going to talk about that today. 


However, there is one specific issue that has prevented © 


Quebec from signing any future document that I said poli- 


ticians do not seem to want to talk about, and I want to. 


spend a few minutes on it today. It is the language issue. 
Ironically, I believe that this issue is the one that has di- 


vided us, the fear of Quebec that whatever powers it has or. 
does not have will somehow or other lead to an erosion of | 


4 


“its French language and its culture. So they have not 


‘have not satisfied their concerns and that has divided us. 


4 
_ agreed with however those powers are configurated. We 
§ 


1600 


Ironically, I believe that if we come to grips with this 


_ issue, if we will talk about it, it is the issue that in fact can 
| bring us together, that can point out to us how petty some 


of the other differences are when it comes to the country. I 


| “suggest to members that making language a provincial re- 
| sponsibility could satisfy the linguistic needs and the aspi- 
| rations not just of Quebec but of all provinces, because just 


as Quebec has its own language requirements, so does 
i} Ontario, so does New Brunswick and all other provinces 


and territories. Surely if it is language that is tearing this 
country apart, then it is the language issue that must be 
_ resolved in order for us to come together. 


Now I want to share some thoughts with members that 


_ they will say, “No, that’s not exactly the way it is. Harris is 


wrong,” and I may be on some of this. But what I want to 


_ share with members is the perception mixed in with the 
_ reality that has led to this, in my view, confusion over what 


‘Quebec wants and the language issue, and I believe how 


much we have in common with Quebec when it comes to 
| this issue. 


_ Ever since we were going to bring the Constitution 
home from England—we were okay when it was in En- 
gland. We did not have to worry about it. We operated, we 


' functioned as a country. Some people were unhappy, some 


wanted more powers than the rest, but we had a country. 


_ But then when we were going to bring it back to Canada, 


/-we were going to have a made-in-Canada Constitution, 


~ Quebec obviously was in support of that. Obviously if 


members look at their history, they were not terribly en- 


-amoured that our Constitution should be sitting in En- 


gland; surely we can understand that. 
Consistently, for 25 years or 35 years, however long 


this has been talked about, they have said: “We are worried 
about losing our language and our culture. We are worried 


in this milieu of North America, indeed of the world. Par- 


ticularly in North America, where English is the dominant 


language, we are worried that we are going to lose ours. 


We see assimilation taking place. We see our children los- 


_ ing it.” 


They did not trust the federal government in a country 


dominated by English-speaking Canadians to be able to 


protect their language and their culture 25, 50, 100 years 
down the road. So they said: “We want language. We want 
enough power vested in Quebec”—and the other provinces 


could have it too. They did not ask for special status but 
particularly language to be a provincial responsibility, and 


we said no. 
The federal government said no, Trudeau said no, those 


_ who had a vision of—I do not know what. I guess the 


vision was that some day, 50, 75, 100 years from now, all 
Canadians would be fluently bilingual. That would elimi- 
nate any arguments about how much French is enough in 


Edmonton and how much English service is enough in 
- Quebec City, because everybody would speak French and 


English fluently. It would not matter. We would have offi- 
cial bilingualism, ie, you can function and work and oper- 
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ate your daily life in French or in English and they are 
interchangeable. 

It is true that if language is a provincial responsibility, 
that vision of the country probably will not happen. I sug- 
gest to members it is not happening. I think we can pro- 
vide services, I think we can do many things, but I do not 
get a sense that British Columbia sees all of its citizens as 
fluently bilingual at some point in time. 

More important than that, Quebec said: “No. We don’t 
trust Canada. We think that if the languages are equal, if 
everybody can speak French and English in this milieu, 
English will dominate and we will lose our French lan- 
guage and our culture.” I agree with them. They said: “We 
want the power to protect it where we have the numbers. 
We want to be a French province. We’ll provide services to 
the English minority”—and they do—‘“but not equal. If 
you allow it to be equal, then English will take over.” We 
said no. 

Do members know what happened? We tried to buy 
them economically and this is what made English Canada 
fed up. Quebec came and said, “We want to be French.” 
We said, “We’ll give you some offices in Hull.” They said: 
“Thank you very much. We’d be happy to have those. 
We’re not stupid. But do you understand? We are asking 
you to be French.” We said: “We’ll give you this grant 
program and that grant program. We’ll move the space 
agency from Ottawa to Montreal. We’ll move the CF-18 
contract. We’ll put that here.” 

They said: “Thank you, thank you, thank you. We ap- 
preciate all that. We’re happy to have that. But do you 
understand? We are asking you to be French. We want 
language to be a provincial responsibility.” 

Do members see what happened? We tried to buy them 
in and tie them in economically. So where our Premier was 
so off track on the weekend, he warned Quebec about the 
dire consequences of leaving Confederation. We have tried 
to buy them for the last 25 or 30 years. They are like any 
other province. They will say: “Are you going to give us 
something? We’ll take it. But do you understand our one 
condition to sign this document that we have consistently 
told you must be there? We want to have control and 
power to maintain being French.” 

You cannot go to Quebeckers and put a price tag on 
that, and I applaud them for that. Unless you are prepared 
to talk about what you mean by official bilingualism, un- 
less you are prepared to challenge what I call the Trudeau 
vision—and he can deny it if he wants, but those who 
believe that you cannot accept Quebec unless it will accept 
bilingualism, French and English equal, I disagree with 
that. I think we can have a French province in Quebec in 
this country. I am proud of it. 

I see no change, if language is a provincial responsibil- 
ity, in how the federal government operates. It has to be 
bilingual. It has to deal with the French province, it has to 
deal with the English provinces, it has to deal with the 
bilingual province, it has to deal with a French minority in 
English provinces and it has to deal with an English mi- 
nority in a French province. I see no change in how On- 
tario operates. We will have to provide, and should, 
services to the French minority in our province. Quebec 
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will have to provide services to the English minority in its 
province. 

Some English Canadians say Quebec is not doing a 
good enough job of that. I say to them: “How can you ask 
them to even do that when you won’t accept their first 
tenet, which is that basically they want to be French? 
Surely you have to accept that first, before you can criti- 
cize what English-language services they are providing.” 
For the life of me, I do not understand. I can only suggest 
that it is because a lot of the intelligentsia in the media, a 
lot of politicians have said: “If you don’t accept this carte 
blanche, never mind trying to understand what bilingual- 
ism means. If you talk about it or you don’t accept it, we’ ll 
label you a bigot. So you can’t talk about it.” 

I think we had better talk about it. I think it is funda- 
mentally at the root of why Quebec will not sign, did not 
sign, refuses still to sign, unless it is going to have those 
powers. In Meech Lake, they said, “If we get these six 
powers we think we can save our language and our cul- 
ture.” But fundamentally, they have kept coming back and 
back and back because we would not say yes to language 
being a provincial responsibility. If we would agree to that, 
then I think we could get on treating all provinces equally 
and get on to the other jurisdictions. 

I said I did not want to get into specifics, but I thought 
that one was important because this whole dispute ended 
up being the Quebec round. Why will Quebec not sign? 
Why will Quebec not agree? We must solve that. 

I also believe that we should be taking advantage of 
re-Confederation to disentangle myriad conflicting federal 
and provincial powers. Now is no time to resume the al- 
ready tried and failed piecemeal approach, in my view, to 
nation-building. We do not have to resolve them now to 
agree on the Constitution. I think this is something that 
will flow out of this, because many of Quebec’s concerns 
now go far beyond the language and go into these other 
powers that it is upset about. 

We in other provinces share those jurisdictional prob- 
lems too. There are so many entanglements of who is re- 
sponsible for what and who has the taxing powers to be 
able to pay for it and so many violations of the principle 
that I call “He who opens his mouth or she who opens her 
mouth should pay.” We get many levels of government 
promising things and another level of government saying: 
“That’s not fair. We didn’t promise it but we have to pay.” 
Municipalities to the province, the province to the federal 
government—we must resolve those over a period of time 
as well. For very sound economic and social and fiscal and 
political reasons we need to embrace a whole host of 
major structural reforms, not the least of which is the divi- 
sion of the taxing and the spending powers. 
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As a nation, I do not think we can afford the luxury of 
focusing on the simplistic challenge of single issues, of 
special interests, of quick fixes. There is an expression, 
“We have taken the car in for so many cheap and easy 
short-term repairs so many times that we now need a com- 
plete overhaul, if not an entirely new model, if we are 
going to stay on the road.” 
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I want to spend some time today talking about one of 
the most critical elements in ensuring the success of any 


re-Confederation: the process. We know Canadians told us | 
they did not like the process. I guess I have seen too many | 


politicians still preoccupied with trying to drive this vehi- 
cle rather than putting this new vehicle together. We can- 
not drive it, yet we have not got it together. 

I do not think one has to be terribly smart to figure out 
that the old closed-door process does not work. I think we 
still need, though, some insights before we get it through 
our heads, all politicians and the political leadership in this 
country, that changes are necessary. 

Here in Ontario, I say to the Premier, I think we have 
started off on the wrong track. I think we are repeating 
some mistakes. I have pointed that out to the Premier in 


meetings we have had, and my disappointment with the | 


committee structure, my disappointment with the docu- 
ment that was brought out. We are debating yet another 
committee report at a cost of some $2 million, really on 
the basis of a document that could have been and should 
have been far more focused as to what the issues are. 


I think it is part of the politics of the past. The Premier | 


will say he is consulting, but I suggest that we are consult- 


ing in a vacuum. We were contributing to this problem of | 


expectations. We went out to the people and said, “What 


do you want in the Constitution?” and we heard presenta- _ 


tion after presentation of many good things people wanted. 
None of them had anything to do with the Constitution. 


Were we to say to people who came before us and said 
they want official bilingualism, “Do you think you could | 
get that quicker?” or “Are you comfortable that you could — 


lobby for that if language was a provincial responsibility, 


or the way the Constitution is now?” that would be a fair 


question. I would like to hear the answer to that. I think we 
should have done some educating as to how the process 


would work. But we did not and, in my view, we missed | 
an opportunity. In fact, what is remarkable, and it is a | 


credit to the people who came before the committee, is the 


quality of input we did receive in the absence of a frame- | 


work that I think should have been there. 


So they understand what I am saying, at some point in — 


time the Premier might want to consult on agricultural 


issues, for example. If he asks Ontarians what they think | 
about agriculture and says: “We want to consult. We want — 


to hear what you think,” he will probably hear that some 
are happy, he will probably hear that some are not and he 
will hear that a bunch do not care. But if he told people — 
that how the policies were structured would affect the © 
price of bread and here is why, then I think he would have | 
got a far more informed response. People would have said, 
“No, I like the old way better,” or “I like this way.” For | 


example, if it was a marketing board or the free market | 


and what impact that had. 
We had an opportunity to do that. We had an opportu- 


nity to go to people and say: “Some are calling for a differ- — 
ent way to run the country, for different powers. Here’s 


what that means. Here’s how it would affect you. Here’s — 
how it would affect Ontario.” But we did not do that. 


Similarly, the Premier’s failure, in my view, and in my | 


criticisms—as we are espatne this report, I think this is 


: 


the appropriate time to lay them out. I do not criticize, nor 
am I attacking in any way, the Premier’s desire to keep 
Canada together or his devotion to this country—I think he 
knows that—but the failure to offer any vision or sub- 
stance or leadership whatsoever on the Constitution has 


been a little embarrassing, as an Ontarian. 


__ At a time when Canadians are looking for fresh ideas 
and for new approaches, the Premier of Ontario, in my 
view, chose to pursue the route of the politics of the past, 
the partisan route: “I’ve got control of the committee. I’ve 
got the majority in the committee. I’ll tell you how we’re 
going to consult. Here’s the government report, and then I 
will decide.” We have not heard a word. Today perhaps we 
will hear a word on what he has decided, where politicians 
canvass public opinion under the guise of consultation and 
then retreat to the back rooms to make the real decisions. I 
do not know where the real decisions were made. I was not 
asked to partake or participate in them. That politics of the 
past involves tokenism, and I think we have seen some of 


that. I think it is some of the same cynical shortcut that 


was taken by the former government, and they see where 
that got us. 

The Premier of Ontario really had a chance to do 
something different this time. We have had all kinds of 
suggestions and examples of how to improve the process, 
how to make it truly relevant, how to make it non-partisan, 
how to make it meaningful in terms of opening up the 
decision process. 

_ I proposed one, “Why don’t you set the makeup of this 
committee four, four, four?” I offered to agree to that. I 
was giving the most up—most people do not understand 
this—because I was giving up my right to be partisan. I 
was saying, “I'll give that up.” I will give it up on other 
issues as well, not all of them. But I was laughed at by the 
leaders of both the other parties, because, I suggest—he 
will have an opportunity to speak after me—I think the 


leader of the Liberal Party is still embedded in the politics 


of the past, too. The two of them agreed: “No, we want the 


“tight to criticize you. We would never agree to anything 


like that.” Of course the Premier said: “We’ve got the 
majority. We were elected. This is now. That was then, 
when I believed in true non-partisanship.” 

I am also quite intrigued with the concept of constitu- 


ent assemblies to generate grass-roots dialogue on a very 


non-partisan basis. I have heard the Premier say that this 
idea has merit, so I ask the Premier why we did not take 
advantage of that option, to try it out. What better time and 
in what better way to test constituent assemblies than at 
this early stage—it is our early stage; it is late in the con- 
‘Stitutional process—in Ontario? It has been suggested to 
me that one way to do this would be to establish these 
assemblies in each of Ontario’s 130 ridings. We have 130 
members in place, ready, able and presumably willing—I 
hope so—to assume the chairmanship of 130 assemblies in 
every riding. I think we have a remarkable degree of pub- 
lic interest, of commitment, from which we could solicit 
non-partisan, regional representation. I think the advan- 
tages of that are very obvious, and I think the need is clear. 
The only thing lacking is the political will and the leader- 
ship required to make it work. 
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I suggest that if we had been doing this for the last— 
well, six months is not fair. I would not expect the Premier 
to announce it on the day he was sworn in, but let’s say for 
the last three months. Instead of this $2 million committee 
running around the province, if we had done it that way we 
would have involved all 130 of us. What could be more 
non-partisan than that? We would have had an opportunity 
to hear from virtually everybody in our communities. We 
would not have been able, perhaps, to televise it and show 
everybody how good we are, but we would have actually 
heard, and we did not do that. 

I am suggesting to the Premier that we can still do that, 
if he wishes, tomorrow. Scrap the committee and get on to 
a true consultation process. He should not scrap it, though, 
if he is not going to replace it with something better. I still 
think the committee is better than nothing, but I ask him to 
think about that. 

At the very least, the Premier had an obligation as well 
to explain to the people of Ontario the real issues at hand. 
If he had wanted informed input, he should have said: 
“Here, Ontarians. You should know that somebody, I or 
somebody on behalf of this province, is going to have to 
deal with issues like the triple E Senate. Here’s how the 
powers work today without it, with an appointed Senate, 
and on the other page, here’s what it might be like with a 
triple E Senate, elected, equal and effective.” He does not 
have to lay it all out: “Here’s what would be different. 
Here’s how the political process would be different. This is 
what this would mean to Ontarians, to the provinces, to the 
federal government.” He should say to Ontarians: “What 
do you think of that? Because I am going to have to say 
yes or no to that or something like it one day if we are 
going to have a Constitution.” 
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We could have talked about native self-government. | 
do not know what it means. I truly do not. I think we could 
have said: “Here’s how native bands operate now. There 
are federal programs; there are provincial programs. 
Here’s why the natives are unhappy with that. Here is a 
sample model or a couple of models of how it might work 
if natives had self-government. Here are the responsibili- 
ties they’d have. Here’s where they’d get their funding. 
Here’s how it might work. Ontarians, what do you think of 
that?” That would have given the Premier some meaning- 
ful input, because that will be on the table. 

We could have talked about all the powers that Quebec 
is saying it wants. We could have said: “Here are the fed- 
eral powers today. Here are the provincial powers. Here’s 
what Quebec is proposing. Here’s how the country might 
function if we gave all these powers provincially. If you 
are interested in health care and ensuring we have national 
standards and health care was totally a provincial responsi- 
bility, here’s what might happen. If you are interested in 
welfare and social programs, here’s how it might work. 
What do you think of that, Ontarians?” That would have 
given the Premier a meaningful response to something he 
is actually going to have to say yes or no to. 

Of course, language being a provincial responsibility: 
“Here’s what it would mean. Here’s what it would mean to 
the aspirations of francophones. Here’s what it would 
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mean to anglophones. Here’s what it would mean to the 
multicultural community. Here’s how it would function. 
What do you think of that?” Then the Premier would have 
had some meaningful input on something he is actually 
going to have to say yes or no to, that Ontarians are going 
to have to say yes or no to. 

On that basis, when I do conclude I will be calling on 
the Premier, as he did not do that before, to do that now, to 
do the economic study, to do the study on this, to lay these 
out before the people and ask for that informed opinion, 

ot, “What do you think?” It is silly to ask somebody, “Do 
you want Quebec to stay or not stay?” or for somebody to 
come to the committee and say, “If Quebec wants all this, 
let ‘em leave,” without knowing what that means, knowing 
the implications. It is our job to tell them what the implica- 
tions are, to do the economic studies, the impact studies. 
We have not done that. 

I want also to talk a little about the amending formula. 
I said that before we get into specifics—yes, we need to 
define Ontario’s role, but I do not believe we are going to 
make much progress as a nation unless our political leader- 
ship deals with the amending formula. Surely this is some- 
thing we can talk about now without the specific issues. I 
agree with Premier McKenna. He came to Ontario, in fact. 
He said that before we can resolve the substantive issues 
we must first embrace a workable amending formula. Pre- 
mier McKenna made specific proposals in this regard sim- 
ilar to the Victoria formula. He said: “Look, we’ve tried to 
amend this Constitution I don’t know how many times. We 
haven’t been successful once. We weren’t successful with 
Meech Lake. Surely we’ve got to deal with the formula.” 

What does the Premier of Ontario think of that? I have 
not heard. We could share that with the people of Ontario 
and ask for opinion from those who understand the consti- 
tutional dilemmas. I do not think that has to go to every 
Ontarian; not every Ontarian understands the legality of 
things. They understand, “How does it impact me?” We 
must consult them there. Does the Premier of Ontario 
agree with these proposals? I do not know. We do not 
know. 

As well, Mr McKenna was proposing a national refer- 
endum on whatever amending formula the provinces come 
up with. I think Ontario should know about that. I think we 
should be asked about that. I also think we should support 
it. More important, I think we need to know what 
Ontarians think of that. 

Without giving all the facts to those we are reaching 
out to, I think we did not get back nearly the informed 
opinion we could have got back, and the clock is ticking. I 
think it is wrong. I think Ontario deserves better. 

I want to conclude with a few thoughts. Meech Lake is 
dead. The 1981-82 document is dead, unacceptable to 
Quebec. Certainly Confederation as we know it is chang- 
ing, but Canada, regardless of what is in or out or if we 
have a Constitution or not, is alive. It is in the hearts and 
the minds of Canadians, certainly the vast majority. It is 
alive and it is well, in my view. Given a choice between a 
new Constitution within a re-Confederated Canada—that 
is one choice—and the outright destruction of our country, 
I do not think is any choice at all. I think that is an easy 


one for Canadians to make. I think we can and I think we 
must and I think we will build upon those shared values. 
that bind us together as a nation and that have always | 
served us so well. 

I want to lay out a few I believe in, a value such as 
freedom. I do not know that we have to define it any more | 
or any less than that: a basic human right that Canadians | 
have defended. We have defended it on the battlefield. We’ 
have died for it. We have sacrificed for it, and enshrined it 
in our political process. A value such as opportunity, a. 
cherished Canadian birthright, sure, and for those who 
come to our country, which some take for granted but 
others pursue to breathtaking heights. A value such as jus- 
tice, a fundamental tenet of Canadian citizenship, in my 
view, based on a belief in the principles of fairness, of 
equality for all. 

These, I believe, are some of the values that Canadians 
hold dear, that unite us, that define us, that shape our lives. 
with a sense of nationhood as to this Canada of ours 
which, in my view, makes any constitutional document. 
that goes into great detail about how justices are appointed 
pale by comparison. 

Can we enshrine those values? Yes, I think we can. 
Should we enshrine them? Yes, I think we should. How do. 
you enshrine them? Well, in my view, by turning to new 
and creative ways to those people who do hold high this 
torch of leadership in defence of Canada and do it each | 
and every day—Canadians, not politicians, Canadians, all 
Canadians in the communities where they live and wheal | 
they work. 

We must set aside the self-serving agendas not just of| 
partisanship but of territory, of responsibility, the finger- 
pointing from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. We must enlist 
the help of those who have so much to lose if Canada fails, 
yet so much to offer that I am convinced we can only 
succeed if we are willing to entrust them with this. I think 
we can define and we can redefine those things we can 
control, can improve, that will make the lives of Canadians 
or the opportunities for Canadians better. ; 

I think we can agree as well to disagree on those things 
over which we have no control, and things which in the 
overall scheme of things really do not matter that much. 
We can still pursue them, but we do not have to say we do 
not have a country if we cannot agree on every single item 
today. 

I suggest that Canada matters. I suggest that people 
matter, and I think they know that. I think we are doing nc 
favours if we continue to allow people to believe that a 
new Constitution will solve all their problems. In fact, é 
new Constitution will solve none of them, not one of them. 
Not one witness who appeared before the committee tc 
talk about improving the lot of natives on their reserves 01 
on their land; not one who came before it concerned for o1 
against the French language, not one, and we heard many 
impassioned presentations—the committee did. I hearc 
some of them on social programs, on things that need to be 
remedied in our province and our country. The Constitu: 
tion will not solve one of those, not one. 
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I say that in the sense that this report today is not much 
} good to us. It is not the fault of the people who appeared 
before the committee. The report has in itself increased 
"expectations that cannot be met, and I ask members to 
_ think about what the Constitution is. It is simply a break- 
_ down of federal powers and provincial powers and then a 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms to protect individuals 
from government; that is all it is. It sets the rules by which 
_ we can work to solve our problems, so we should be look- 
_ ing at those federal-provincial powers. 


We should be looking at principles that unite us. If 
there are some we do not share, then leave them out for 
now and carry on with those that we can agree with. Make 
_ sure that we have a process that is meaningful and work- 
able and that we continue to provide forums to debate the 
issues and those aspirations that many of the people who 
came before the committee have. But whether we have a 
Constitution or not, or this one or a pre-1981 or the 1982 
one or a new one, is not of that much significance. 


I call on the Premier to give us the impact studies of 
the real things that are on the table, of the federal-provin- 
cial powers. Give us those. I call on him to give us what it 
‘means to have a triple E Senate, the economic impacts of 
breakup, the language of provincial responsibility. What 
does that mean? Native self-government: What does that 
mean? I ask him to take them to 130 constituent assem- 
lies and empower all of us in the Legislature, all 130 of 
us and all people in their ridings, to deal with those issues 
and to really hear what people think about those issues that 
are on the table. 


Today as well I am calling on the Premier to examine 
the amending formula, to take a look at it and see if we 
cannot, without getting into all the issues and all the pow- 
ers and all the things that should or should not be en- 
trenched, deal and get a success on the amending formula. 


I suggest to this House that the clock is ticking. I sug- 
_gest that Ontario is not yet in the game. We are the largest 
province in terms of people, in terms of economic activity 
in this country, and we are busy playing a catch-up role. In 
that aspect I am embarrassed as an Ontarian. I still think 
we can do something about it, but I think if the Premier is 

not prepared to lead and to put Ontario back into the game, 
_to put Canada back into the game, then he should do what 
| perhaps should be done anyway: take it out of the hands of 

politicians altogether and put it in the hands of people who 
can and will lead on behalf of Ontario. 


i 


j Mr Nixon: This is the fourth time that I have partici- 
| pated in a major debate on constitutional matters in this 
House. In each preceding time I always did so with opti- 
_mism and confidence that the people in charge of the 
country would marshal public opinion and their own brain- 
| power and come up with a solution that would see Confed- 
eration moving forward and perhaps strengthened. I do not 
feel that way now. Perhaps it is a sign of age or some other 
| Slowing down, but the usual optimism that I always feel in 
_ public issues, which is associated with liberalism, for rea- 
sons, Mr Speaker, that you would not understand, does not 
_ Seem to be there. 


| 


I am confident that the first ministers, with whatever 
advice they deem appropriate, with the Prime Minister and 
the Premier of Quebec, will come up with some sort of a 
solution before the deadline imposed today, which is just, I 
guess, about 17 months away. 


I hate to start by saying that I am not totally confident 
in the success of this particular operation. I well remember, 
when I first assumed the leadership of the opposition, actu- 
ally in November 1966, the Confederation of Tomorrow 
Conference was scheduled by then-Premier John Robarts. 
It was our Confederation year and I may have mentioned 
some of the details in the House previously of that confer- 
ence. John Robarts probably was the first to go out of his 
way to see that opposition politicians were well repre- 
sented. As the new Leader of the Opposition I was in the 
front row and able to listen to the exchanges very carefully 
and, of course, over the four or five days of the conference, 
end up on a first-name basis not only with the premiers but 
with many of the officials who were there assisting—a 
very, very valuable function indeed. 


I can recall the Premier of the day saying, “We’re not 
here to make decisions; we’re here to listen to the views of 
the leaders of the various provinces,” and in that instance 
the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr Pearson, was not in 
attendance because of whatever decision made that the 
provinces were coming together to review their role and 
that the government of Canada had a supervisory role that 
became evident somewhat later, as a matter of fact particu- 
larly when Pierre Trudeau succeeded Lester Pearson in 
1968. 


I will not dwell on the Confederation of Tomorrow 
Conference, other than to say that it too was one in a long 
succession of reviews by parliamentarians and royal com- 
missions of the various aspects, fiscal and otherwise, of 
our Confederation. 


The next occasion that I recall was a federal-provincial 
conference convened in Victoria in 1971. Trudeau had as- 
sumed the prime ministership and had a certain degree of 
confidence based on his acknowledged abilities, and he 
had convened all of the premiers then. By that time, Bill 
Davis was the Premier. Following John Robarts’s lead, he 
saw that I and the leader of the NDP at the time, who I 
think was Donald C. MacDonald, were in attendance. It is 
interesting, in conjunction with what we are talking about 
now, that after the opening formalities and rather general- 
ized formal statements, Trudeau, as chairman, announced 
that from that time on the conference would be closed. It 
meant that my wife and children and I had a nice time in 
Victoria for three or four days. 


We had no idea what was going on but, in fact, it was 
Mr Trudeau’s first and almost totally successful attempt to 
remake the Canadian Constitution. We did not have a 
chance to hear rumours from it. We talked to the officials 
who were in there and, of course, they certainly were not 
talking about it at all, but there was unanimous agreement 
about amending formulas, the distribution of powers, a 
wide variety of matters pertaining to re-Confederation, 
which would have been a tremendous tour de force by all 
the first ministers with the leadership of Trudeau. 
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Mr Bourassa, then on his first time around as Premier 
of Quebec, went back to his cabinet and found, I think to 
his chagrin, that his colleagues felt that too much had been 
given and that, in fact, Quebec was not going to continue 
with the agreement that he had announced. 

At the time, there was considerable discussion in this 
Legislature that the Premier of Ontario, newly come to that 
job—just like the present Premier, although not quite so 
surprisingly as this Premier; surprising for some—had not 
followed the traditions of our relationships with Quebec 
and had tried to assuage the difficulties and fears that the 
government of Quebec felt. They felt they were giving in 
too easily to the proposals from the rest of Canada, al- 
though there was not that much polarity then as there is 
now. 

In any event, the thing fell apart and it was regrettable, 
indeed. Even if it had been successful, we might very well 
be just where we are now, because in all of these fixes over 
the years—I do not call them Band-Aid fixes because they 
really were as a result of a tremendously deep review and 
the meeting of the minds of men, in those days; I do not 
think there were any women involved, and that is maybe 
why we failed, I say to the Chairman of Management 
Board, who is interested in these matters, thank good- 
ness—we might very well have been at the same pretty 
pass even now, which leads to the kind of pessimism that I 
have already expressed. 


There were a variety of federal-provincial conferences 
dealing with the control of energy, particularly after 1973 
when the world energy crisis came forward. Many of these 
matters resulted in the kinds of speeches on Confederation 
which were extremely important and interesting, although 
most of the speeches, I am sure members would agree, 
with the exception of—I will not make a list of excep- 
tions—tended to be repetitive, boring, useless. Frankly, 
even in that regard, having spoken in these debates four 
times in the past, I cannot determine that I ever, as an 
elected member of the Legislature, had any effect on the 
destiny of the nation or even to persuade any individual to 
think differently. 
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In the case of the Confederation of Tomorrow Confer- 
ence, a person who assists me in research turned up the 
Hansard and I will not say I am proud to say to members 
that my comments then filled 23 pages. So if anybody 
wants to know everything about the Constitution, at least 
from the standpoint of South Dumfries township, it is 
there. 

But my feeling, frankly, is although we have all taken 
part in this, the important speech is yet to come, and it 
comes from the first minister. The leader of the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party, who I thought spoke very well in 
a very interesting way—I would like to take time to argue, 
but we do not have that time right now—went back to the 
view that we certainly cannot go behind closed doors, that 
as a matter of fact, the politicians should be dismissed and 
the people should make the Constitution. I am paraphras- 
ing him, and of course he did not say it in those words, but 
I gathered that was what he meant. 
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I think that is quite foreign to the way we have kept our | 
nation together for 123 years. But we have a parliamentary | 
system and we have a first minister here and we have a | 
Prime Minister of Canada who at their peril would repre- | 
sent us in Ottawa or anywhere else without consulting as_ 
they saw fit, listening to the speeches here I appreciate the | 
fact the Premier is spending time here listening to this. I | 
would expect that he would, but here he is, and he would | 
consult as he saw fit. 

Now the committee, I thought, did a good job, but | 
really they were put out there simply to hear what the 
residents of Ontario, the citizens of Canada, wanted to tell | 
them about what they were interested in. I thought they did - 
an excellent job. They worked hard and the thing I liked 
about it is they really got engrossed in the matter and 
became good friends across party lines. They form a cote- 
rie in this House which, if they do not understand every- | 
thing about the Constitution—and who does?—if they do. 
not all have the final answers—and nobody does—at least 
they have a perception and a generosity of spirit which I 
certainly admire. I thank them for the work that they have - 
done. 

We went on to the patriation debate in this House. I can 
recall that our present agent general in London, the then | 
Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs, Tom Wells, was one — 
of the significant leaders. Our newly appointed Associate 
Chief Justice of Ontario, the then Attorney General, Roy 
McMurtry, took a position of leadership as well. And the. 
Premier, Bill Davis, did a great deal to put aside what 
might have been called sort of the primary selfish interests 
of Ontario to support the federal initiative. 

I tell members that a lot of other provinces found it 
much easier to oppose the federal initiative. It might have 
had something to do with the timing oftheir next provincial 
election. Let’s face it, sometimes these things are affected 
by local politics. But Bill Davis took, I thought, a leading - 
role in supporting the federal initiative that ended up with | 


the patriation of the Constitution. I can certainly recall that — 


and frankly, I for one was very excited about it and ex- — 


tremely interested in the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

I heard from many of my former political friends, then © 
on the bench, now probably supernumerary, who had very — 
strong views that we should not be turning over so much 
of our constitutional and lawmaking powers to the judi- 
ciary. It is interesting that some of the judges—as a matter 
of fact, former federal cabinet ministers expressed those 
views, and as we see what the Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms has done for and to the nation, there is some validity 
in that opposition. 

I think, in spite of the yearning of the leader of the 


Progressive Conservative Party for a country without a~ 


Constitution, like the United Kingdom, that most people 
feel a nation like Canada, with its disparate cultures and 
geography, is well served by a Constitution. Certainly we. 
have one and we have to have one and we will have one, 


and the Charter of Rights and Freedoms is an integral part 


of it. 

The leader of the Progressive Conservative Party also 
said that he believes we have to have a nation where there, 
is no recognizable difference among provinces, that we are | 


| 
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’ all equal, and yet the concept that was put forward in the 
Meech agreement about a “distinct society” was debated 
_and supported by all parties and, as I recall, all individuals 
here. 
| Tam not offended by that concept, although my former 
federal leader, Pierre Trudeau, certainly was. Right down 
‘tthrough all the years of his leadership he made it quite 
‘apparent that any sort of agreement entered into by the 
federal government with Quebec that did not put them 
with the same responsibilities and the same powers was 
something that he felt was unacceptable. I should not even 
try to paraphrase his words, let alone his thoughts, but I 
was interested to hear him at Convocation Hall just two or 
f three days ago when he was talking about this very matter. 

I will not take time to talk about the justification of his 
‘role, even in answer to the criticism that came from Mr 
Harris when he said that Trudeau patriated the Constitu- 

tion, but without Quebec. It is interesting to hear Trudeau’s 
view on that and his criticism of the majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in that regard. I will not 
dwell on that, but it is simply an interesting aspect of our 
development. 

I want to just talk about these experiences for a mo- 
ment and say that of course today is an historic day as 
well, with Bélanger-Campeau reporting—the CBC got it 
yesterday, and so we had it on the news last night—and 
with the Allaire report, which is the basis of the policy of 
the Liberal Party—not necessarily of the Liberal govern- 

- ment in Quebec—having reported two or three weeks ago. 

So the structure is there. It recalls the Premier’s state- 
ment that Canada is not negotiable, and how odd that state- 
ment seems as we look at what has happened since he said 

_ that. It seems that in the past, the federal government had a 
leading role and Ontario had a leading role, but right now 
Quebec is calling the shots and setting the timetable. The 
Allaire report, with some of its recommendations, is of 
_ great significance to us, and they have said that unless an 
_ agreement is reached with the rest of Canada that is satis- 
factory in the eye of the government of the day—we pre- 
sume, do we not, that it will be a Liberal government 18 
- months from now—there will be a referendum, and that if 
the referendum supports sovereignty, then automatically, a 
year to the day, sovereignty will occur. It is an interesting 
deadline, a year from this October. Goodness knows where 
all of us will be or what we will be talking about or what 
the various issues will be, but this, more than anything 
else, is going to set the timetable for our thoughts and 
i action, and there is nothing we can say or do that will put 
that away. 

___ The other thing that concerns me is the announcement 
in the Allaire report, which is verified and underlined by a 
“special motion at the Liberal Party of Quebec’s meeting, 
that the government of Quebec must not deal with the 
other provinces, that it must deal bilaterally with the gov- 
ernment of Canada. In the Bélanger-Campeau report, they 
establish two committees, one to more or less look at the 
offers that may come in in the next 18 months from Can- 
_ada, see if one of them is good enough to accept or maybe 
‘discuss, and if it is good enough, there will be no referen- 


dum. The other committee is one to determine the costs 
and economic implications of separation. 

My own view is that if the Premier is contemplating 
putting this committee back to work—I believe that he 
should—now that we have had a general run at the prov- 
ince, we have to give the committee much more specific 
instructions. It may very well be that the instructions will 
be basically the speech that the Premier will be giving in a 
few minutes. In other words, this is what the head of the 
government of Ontario thinks. What do you think about 
what he thinks? That may or may not be useful, but at least 
it will be consultation. 

I believe that we should ask the committee also to 
undertake a review of the economics of separation from 
our point of view. God forbid that this would happen. I 
have to keep saying that to sort of protect my anatomy, but 
I do believe that we would be less than sensible if we did 
not at least take the lead, the precautions that are taken in 
Quebec. Let’s just look at what we are getting into. It is 
fine to beat our breasts and say Canada is not negotiable. It 
is fine to say this cannot happen but there is a feeling 
among reasonable people in Quebec and certainly else- 
where in Canada that in spite of our best efforts, the people 
in Quebec may make a decision that is not along the lines 
that we would make or that we would wish they would 
make. I believe it is necessary for us to do the hardheaded 
review, almost thinking the unthinkable, and see that we as 
members of the Legislature and, through us, the people of 
the province, have at least got that to work on. 

One of the good things is certainly the fact that 
Bourassa, in his second incarnation as premier ministre, 
has said quite clearly to his party, and therefore to the 
people of Quebec and the rest of us, that he believes in the 
federalist cause. Once again, I cannot quote him, and I 
should be able to, but that Quebec’s role is in Canada and 
in Confederation. 


1650 

We have to remember that he is the head of the govern- 
ment. He has indicated that he does not want to deal with 
his fellow premiers, but knowing that he is a reasonable 
person and a very effective, I might even say consummate, 
politician, there is no doubt there will be discussions. 
Whether they are held formally in this chamber with all of 
the premiers here or something like that, I would doubt, 
but there is no doubt that he and his officials who have 
different views—Claude Ryan, we know his views; 
M. Paradis and others have already expressed views that 
we should be talking about. 

It might even be that even as caucuses we would have 
communication with those people to see just what their 
views are. I hope that no one would be critical of that, 
because the more information we get the better it will be 
for us all. We have got something good there. Bourassa has 
spoken clearly and publicly in favour of the federalist al- 
ternative saying that Quebec’s role is in Canada. 

But opposite him is M. Parizeau, and he is certainly a 
politician, a man, a thoughtful person who cannot be dis- 
counted in any way. In my very brief tenure in government 
as Treasurer and as Minister of Financial Institutions there 
were a number of occasions when I had reason to have the 
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highest regard for his initiative when he was Minister of 
Finance during the separatist government, where they had 
special and very difficult situations to cope with, and he 
was probably the most imaginative and capable Minister 
of Finance that they could have had under those circum- 
stances in that party. 

So I just say to members that we cannot discount him 
in any way, a very capable person, and of course we know 
his views. Some of us—certainly I went to hear him at the 
Canadian Club. He was not in Toronto to make friends. He 
spoke very well, and since the Empire Club was the co- 
sponsor we not only sang O Canada but also God Save the 
Queen. Like a gentleman he stood at attention and did all 
of the things that an educated person would do under those 
circumstances. 

He delivered an address that raised my hackles a little 
bit, but he said some things that I am not going to repeat 
here. But, for example, I had just been talking to the peo- 
ple around my table about, “What are they going to do 
about the national debt?” He dealt with that first. He said, 
“Our position, of course, is to accept fully our responsibil- 
ity for our share of the national debt when we separate and 
I hope you people who are concerned about that will know 
that we will demand our share of the national assets.” 


That does not dismiss the problem at all, but it is an 
indication that the separatist party down there is not fool- 
ing. Not only that, but they are optimistic and they know 
that the rest of Canada does not as yet have a vision of 
what the rest of Canada can be. I think Audrey McL- 
aughlin tried to bring forward a vision earlier this week 
about a social contract. Certainly Frank McKenna came up 
to Toronto and has spoken in his own jurisdiction indicat- 
ing that we can be best in education, we can be best in the 
environment, we can be fiscally more responsible and so 
on, all those things. But somehow no one has been able to 
capture the vision—I hate that word, but it applies here. 
Our vision is to somehow negotiate and fool around and 
see if we can get another five years out of the Edsel. That 
is not visionary. 

Maybe we can do it. Maybe we can depend on self-in- 
terest in Quebec for when a referendum comes or an elec- 
tion comes—which probably will decide it—that people 
will vote, I would say, for their patriotic love for Canada. 
There is some of that, I am sure, but essentially we are 
counting on them voting in their self-interest: “It is better 
for you in Quebec to be a part of Canada.” Sort of down 
the list, we do have equalization, we do have the things 
that the leader of the third party was talking about, like 
these political plums that come your way. All of that stuff, 
I agree with him, is a strange sort of politics, a strange way 
to hold the country together and may be more associated 
with politics than it is with holding the country together, 
because every now and then in a federal election we get 
gifts here too. There is Fort Communication down at the 
CBC. There is the—what do they call it, the political park? 


Hon Mr Rae: Harbourfront. 


Mr Nixon: Harbourfront. What do we call that? Never 
mind. But these things are known to happen and we all 
renounce those things and there are no politicians here 


who would ever undertake that antiquated way of persuad- 
ing people of our efficacy. Anyway, there it is. | 
I have more notes here than I should have, but I would — 
say to members that there is now a deadline, a guillotine | 
that I do not believe we will ever get to if the Liberals are | 
in office, which concentrates our thinking enormously, 
While we have to be thinking of the role of the Indians, if I | 
may call them by their legal name, we have to be thinking | 
of the rights of women, we have to be thinking of the. 
amending formula, we have to be thinking of a triple E | 
Senate—may I go on record as saying let’s abolish it— 


Hon Mr Rae: No, no. 


Mr Nixon: —and all of these things, still what we > 
have to get is some sort an agreement. 

The Premier thinks I have given up hope of going, right? - 
Why does he think I said something nice about Audrey? 

All of those things are out there. When I mention the » 
Indian situation, the aborigines, the natives, whatever the 
word is that we should use, I just want to say this: I do not. 
have a solution for this. I know that we are going to have 
continuing difficulties. I have the honour to represent the - 
largest reserve in Canada, but I have to say something else, | 
that for the first time in 70 years they did not vote for a 
Nixon. They voted for a nameless, faceless, fine young | 
man who would have been a supporter of the NDP if he. 
had been elected, and he almost was. It is interesting. I 
think I should tell the members that there are probably - 
4,500 people on the voters’ list there, but less than 300 
vote because the Mohawks consider themselves allies of | 
the crown to some extent, but very, very limited. They 
participate in federal elections, but very few people partici- 
pate in provincial elections. But one thing is sure—and I 
guess it does not hurt me or bother me to say so—they 
have complete confidence in the Premier. 


This is a terrible burden for the Premier to carry be- 
cause I am not sure what he is going to do after he does 
what he does very well, and that is meet with them and 
raise their spirits, support them in a reasonable way, be- | 
cause they do not have confidence in very many people. 
They have had confidence in my father and me for ever, at 
least the people who vote. I still have many good friends 
down there and am well connected and do not feel blown | 
away by the fact of the 240 votes cast I got three or four 
less than half. I just say to the Premier there is a downside 
to being good in these things: He has got to deliver, and I. 
do not know what it is. The leader of the third party men- | 
tioned self-government. | 


They have excellent self-government there, an elected 
council, but once again, the Indian community does not | 
support it because the hereditary chiefs in many respects 
still command their support, although a larger and larger 
number support the elected council, which in my view 
does a good job and has been well supported not only by | 
the government of Canada but by the government of On- | 
tario. I just mention that in passing. I am not sure what the: 
role is in the Constitution. 


I am not the greatest fan of Elijah Harper having been 
the instrument in destroying Meech, which I supported, 


| 
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along with every other member of this Legislature as it 
then was. 
_ Hon Mr Wildman: No. 


__ Mr Nixon: Well, there were a few disaffected people 
who would not follow the leadership of the then Leader of 
ae: Opposition. I would just say that we lost a good oppor- 
‘tunity for re-Confederation under those circumstances, but 
we are not thrashing that straw any more. 

[ just want to spend a few minutes indulging myself in 

. something that I find intensely interesting, and that is 
going back beyond the Confederation of Tomorrow Con- 
ference in 1971, way back to where in fact the situation 

| that we define by language and by culture, to some extent 

by religion, and certainly by way of Constitution and gov- 

ernment, where it comes from. I am not going to spend too 
much time on this, I hope, but I just want to say that going 
back to 1760, after the battle of the Plains of Abraham, the 
conquerors brought a proclamation from the British crown, 
the Royal Proclamation, that said: 

“We have conquered here. There will be nobody who 
is Roman Catholic in faith having anything to do with 
government. There will be no French spoken anywhere in 
government. By the way, the English common law will be 
the basis of all the law here, not what you people have 
been using, and by the way, land titles, the old seigniories, 
will be dispensed with and you will have to reallocate the 
land by fee simple, which is the British way.” 


1700 
It is possible that the conquerors might have been able 
to impose that. The populations were small, and once the 
battle had been won, it was not going to be refought, ex- 
cept for one thing. The so-called American colonies were 
getting very restless, and the powers that were at Westmin- 
ster certainly were not going to have this new colony, with 
rather unhappy and disaffected French people in the huge 
majority, join that stuff. So they very wisely passed a new 
law, the Quebec Act, which is really a remarkable piece of 
legislation, which welcomed Catholics into government, 
something that even in those days was not permitted in the 
United Kingdom. 
They welcomed the French language in the discussions 
in their councils. They said: “You may return, and as a 
matter of fact we insist that you return, to the French com- 
mon law and your method of holding land. You do it the 
way you want it, because we want you to be friendly.” 
_ Asa matter of fact, it was so successful that the possi- 
bility of the French colony, that is, the British French col- 
ony, joining up with the revolution was put to bed. They 
were extremely successful in that policy, but that feeling of 
generosity and open-mindedness has carried down to this 
day and we should be proud of it, in spite of the fact that 
the real motives for it were not just the finest. 

The next thing that happened, and I will only take a 
couple of hours on this, was that the United Empire Loyal- 
ists arrived, about 1780, and they had fought on the wrong 
Side of the American Revolution. Many of them came over 
cat Niagara and took up farming land that the crown had 
made available to them. They were joined by a large group 
of Indians from the Six Nations, the Iroquois confederacy, 


including the strongest group at the time, the Mohawks, 
led by Chief Joseph Brant, a significant name. They came 
into the central part Ontario and were granted all the land 
along the Grand River from its mouth to its source, six 
miles on either side. So while we would say they were 
natives, they came at the same time as the other settlers, 
although for several scores of years they had hunted in this 
area. If members read some of the histories, they would 
know that Iroquois, in imposing their kind of peace, had in 
fact killed all the neutral Indians in the area. That is the 
way things were done in those days, and they had taken 
over this as a hunting ground. So in those days we had 
these new settlers. The Indians could not have been more 
friendly and supportive to the new settlers, helping them 
with what was needed, because they of course knew how 
to live in the virgin forest, as it then was, and they were 
certainly helpful in every way. 

But the United Empire Loyalists found, to their horror, 
that they lived under the British crown but in a govern- 
ment that spoke French, that accepted Catholics—as a 
matter of fact it was almost all Catholic—where the British 
common law had no role in the courts and they could not 
own their farms by fee simple. So like any people who 
understand these traditions, they rose up, not in rebellion 
but in sort of an academic rebellion, and sent a petition to 
the government in England, and it was granted. 

Their petition was, “We want to separate from the 
French Catholic part of Canada.” So those people were the 
first separatists and it was granted to them and a line was 
drawn down the Ottawa River. They sent over their own 
governor and this was all English Protestant, with the Indi- 
ans in support, and of course Lower Canada was French 
Catholic and they went on their way. I will not spend a lot 
of time on this, I have said it before, but it is interesting to 
note as we see this that the first separatists were motivated 
just the way I describe it and no other. They were not 
prepared to work with their confréres as they should have 
been in the other part of the colony. 

Well, many things happened I will not tell you about, 
the Tories supporting the governor and the reformers, lib- 
erals, who were taking the more progressive side, but an 
interesting thing happened. The leaders of the reform 
movement, both in Lower Canada and in Upper Canada, 
had somewhat the same approach: Louis-Joseph Papineau 
in Lower Canada, a reformer, a very capable and intelli- 
gent person; and William Lyon Mackenzie, grandfather of 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, in Upper Canada, who had 
other qualities which members can read about. He was a 
very effective member of the Legislature. The governor 
kept dismissing him. He would go back in a by-election and 
be re-elected. In other words, it was a strong movement from 
the people to wrest the power from the Governor. 

In those days, the Governor had it all. By his writ he 
could put anybody in jail. He could levy any tax. He had a 
little bit of a council of people who were called the Family 
Compact who shared in some of those advantages, but 
people soon grew to dislike this, and I want to point out 
that Mackenzie here and Papineau down there shared this. 

It got pretty tough. At one stage the Parliament buildings 
in Lower Canada were burned. At one stage the farmers 
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grabbed their pitchforks and under Mackenzie’s leadership 
marched on Toronto. They stopped for a cool beer at 
Mackenzie’s Tavern, the Governor’s militia found them, 
and it was all over. 

This is a slight oversimplification, but I just want to tell 
members that, as a result of that, which is nothing like the 
American Revolution or what happened on the steps of the 
Winter Palace in 1917. The government in London did 
exactly what governments always do. It appointed a royal 
commissioner, and it happened to be the son-in-law, I be- 
lieve, of the Minister of Colonial Affairs. Lord Durham 
came over here to find out what was wrong and made a 
report saying that these two colonies should be put to- 
gether and that there should be one Parliament, that they 
should have responsible government and the Governor 
should only act on the advice of his ministers. In fact, they 
moved to responsible government in those days with the 
kind of government we have now. 

The point of all this is that because the one side of the 
united province of Canada was Catholic and French and 
the other side was not only English and Protestant but 
Orange, if members know what I mean, the government 
almost had to have two heads. So from that time on there 
was always an English-speaking person for what is now 
Ontario, a French-speaking person from what is now Que- 
bec, and politically they had an alliance which came down 
really right to now. 

I have already mentioned Mackenzie and Papineau, but 
it goes on. The most interesting ones, the first premiers, 
joint premiers, of the united provinces were Baldwin and 
LaFontaine. We have excellent portraits of them out there, 
absolutely the greatest. If members read about those peo- 
ple, it is quite amazing. Brown and Dorion I mention for 
sort of self-serving interests, Macdonald and Cartier, and 
124 years ago, when this joint affair really fell apart politi- 
cally, in a sense very much the way it is happening now, 
they undertook a Confederation with other colonies and 
created Canada. 

Members understand that the capital moved from To- 
ronto to Kingston to Montreal to Quebec and the elected 
members did not have the benefit of simultaneous transla- 
tion. They could not get home at night in a Chrysler limou- 
sine with a driver or anything like that. They had to really 
make a commitment. 

They soon found that their friendships, beyond lan- 
guage and beyond culture, formed bonds which were 
stronger then, I submit, than they are now. Even in the 30 
years that I have been in this House observing these things, 
I feel that there is less generosity and breadth of vision 
now than there was 30 years ago. The leader of the PC 
party mentioned the importance of language policy, and in 
a funny sort of way it was not so much an issue then as it 
is now, and it may be, as he pointed out, that politicians are 
largely responsible for that issue being as divisive as it is. 
He has suggested a remedy. I would have to think about 
that. But whatever happens there, it was better then than it 
is now. 

There is a tendency for people my age, I suppose, to 
always think that, but I was not there, not quite. But during 
those days there was this growing strength between the 


two provinces and a growing understanding that while 
they had huge and difficult political differences, still they 
could go forward if they worked together, with the two 
government heads being reasonably in harness and work- 
ing for that purpose. 

This has gone on in Confederation in an interesting 
way—if I can find it; anyway, I remember most of this— 
because when I first came on the scene, Hepburn was the 
Premier here. Duplessis was no Liberal, although he and 
Hepburn might have had something in common of a de- | 
gree, but there were many exchanges. Often it was a bal- | 
ance against the power of the federal government, but the | 
two provinces worked closely together. | 


1710 | 

Even in the brief time that my father was Premier of. 
Ontario, his opposite number was Adélard Godbout, a per- | 
son I met at our farm and for whom my father had the | 
greatest respect and a close personal friendship. It goes on | 
for M. Lesage and John Robarts, and Robarts in many 
ways epitomized more than any other premier—I say that | 
advisedly—the approach that Ontario has traditionally | 
taken on a friendly basis and supportive basis in Quebec, 
and it was reciprocated. There was no big sister-little sister | 
stuff. They were balancing, double cornerstones of Con-| 
federation. 

While I would hesitate to talk about their importance 
relative to the Maritimes, relative to the west and British 
Columbia, we know what those relative importances are: 
and the role that Ontario and Quebec have had has been 
quite dramatic. This goes on, of course, with Mr Davis and 
Mr Bourassa. The role that David Peterson played in 
Bourassa’s second premiership and the Meech Lake ac- 
cord is well known. 

If I had a little more time I might explain the difficul- 
ties the Premier has, perhaps not with his own thought 
processes but with the advice from the Treasurer, who is 
seeing that he looks as good as he can, when the Treasurer 
has advised him over these many weeks: “Don’t get in- 
volved in this constitutional stuff. It’s like getting involved 
in some sort of mud pile and you can’t get out.” I just have» 
a sense that the advisers of the Premier— ; 


Interjection. 


Mr Nixon: Well, if it is not the Treasurer, it is proba- 
bly Ross McClellan who said, “Look, politically stay out 
of this and the time will come.” The time has come and we 
look forward to that speech, because there are those who 
say, and I am not one of them frankly, that David Peterson 
lost a lot of support by his commitment to the support of 
Quebec on a reasonable basis to bring about the re-Con- 
federation of Canada. I regret very much that that did not 
come about. 

I am not sure what the Premier’s relationship is with 
M. Bourassa now. I know that they met in Florida. There is 
no doubt that, being premiers, they talk. I do not know 
whether the Premier likes to talk on the phone as much as 
other premiers do, but probably he does. So there soor 
builds up a rather firm friendship based on a certain degre« 
of confidence, since all the first ministers share this hug¢ 
and difficult load. 


_ For us to suggest for a moment that somehow all of the 
eople have got to be involved in deciding the intricacies 
nd specifics of a re-Constitution, in my view, is wishful 
ainking. I certainly believe that our committee and, 
rough the committee, all of us have a responsibility to 
‘onsult and give individuals a chance to express their 
‘iews, but when it gets down to it, the person who repre- 
‘ents Ontario at these meetings for now is the Premier. I 
‘m not prepared to say that I have all the confidence in the 
vorld in him, but I know that he has the ability and he has 
jemonstrated in this House not only that he understands 
he nuances of Confederation but also that he can express 
hem in an effective way. So I am not feeling uneasy about 
hat. 

The member for Nipissing pointed out that we have 
naintained for ourselves the right to criticize. That is what 
ve are here for and I suppose that is what we are paid for, 
ind we do that from time to time. But I would just say that 
n my view, if Confederation is going to go on with an- 
other fix for another five years, it will depend on Mr 
3ourassa talking to the Prime Minister of Canada and per- 
aps informally—not perhaps, I am sure informally—with 
he other premiers and working out an accommodation. 
My own view is that the real test will come not in a refer- 
2ndum, which I do not expect will happen 18 months from 
now, but in the next general election in Quebec, where the 
people will know it is clearly put. Frankly, I think Mr 
Mulroney has probably giving a fairly good service when 
he said: “It is not limited sovereignty. When you people in 
Quebec decide, it is are you in or are you out?” It will be 
very interesting to see what happens in that regard. 

I want to end by telling a little story. When I was 
Leader of the Opposition in a previous incarnation, René 

Lévesque had just been elected Leader of the Opposition 
as the head of the Péquiste party and some group in To- 
tonto thought it would be a good drawing card if they had 
the two leaders of the opposition at a luncheon to debate 
sovereignty. I rather stupidly allowed myself to get into 
that situation, because Lévesque was a very, very capable 

_and attractive person and I tend to be kind of lumping. It 

was definitely a one-sided debate, except that I got myself 
into trouble after all this. 

_ Nobody took this seriously. Here is a separatist party in 

Canada? How could this be? Except it was led by one of 
‘the most effective politicians in Canada—a little parallel 
‘there—and when he finished describing the aspirations of 
‘the people in Quebec, nobody agreed with him, but we 
knew that he believed in it. We also knew that many peo- 
ple in Quebec believed in it. 

_ I remember saying in my final windup that as far as I 
was concerned, I had understood the close, binding history 
between our two provinces and, more than that, the people 
in the provinces, and that everything should be done to 

re-establish Confederation. We have kept it going a long 
time. But I said: “If, God forbid, the people of Quebec 
decide to take another course than staying on in Canada, 
then our destiny in Ontario is to do what we can to stop 
that, to point out that that is a bad course to take. But if it 
happens, our destiny is to be and continue to be Quebec’s 
best friend, whether it is economic or cultural or whether it 
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is simply that we have the great good fortune to share this 
part of the world that is so blessed with our sister province 
and the people who live there.” 

I know that the people in this House and our first min- 
ister are committed to a continuation of Confederation. | 
am not sure what our first minister will do. I hope he is not 
going to be antagonistic and bombastic. It is not the way 
he is, except occasionally in question period. In fact, we 
should be as considerate and as generous as we practically 
can to see that our Confederation will continue and that, 
whatever happens, we are seen and felt by the people of 
Quebec as—and I cannot put it any other way—their best 
friends. 


Hon Mr Rae: I want to begin by saying that I have 
enjoyed listening to the debate this afternoon. In particular, 
I want to say that I really did enjoy and benefit from the 
speech given by the Leader of the Opposition this after- 
noon. I thought it was an outstanding contribution to our 
discussion and I think it was an education for all of us who 
were privileged to listen to it. As always, I am very proud 
to be a member of the same Legislative Assembly as the 
Leader of the Opposition. 

I want to say to members of the House that it is clear to 
all of us that our country is at a crossroad. The task and the 
challenge of national unity is as serious as any that has 
been confronted by the country since the years before Con- 
federation and I think it was particularly important that the 
Leader of the Opposition in his remarkable speech this 
afternoon referred to those years and reminded us a little 
bit about our history and of our coming together and of our 
coming apart and of the tension and of the differences that 
have characterized Canada and characterized the years be- 
fore we became a country. 

I do not think there is any question in my mind that the 
challenge that we now face is every bit as real and every 
bit as immediate as the challenge that we faced prior to 
1867. I think it is also clear to all of us and I think it is 
important, and I will come back to this theme again, that 
we understand this not as any kind of statement about a 
threat of any kind, but I think it is important for us to 
understand that the costs of failure are high. They are high 
emotionally. The wrenching affect that it will have on the 
entire fabric of this province and of the whole country has 
to be understood. It is not just a question of the money or 
of finances. It is a question of our own identity and of our 
own capacity then to respond. 

But I believe the benefits of success are equally great. 
We are in the middle of a very serious and indeed deep 
recession which is not unique to Ontario. It is in fact being 
shared right now by the province of Quebec; it is increas- 
ingly the case that we share this situation. It is clear to me 
that economic renewal and nation-building in fact go hand 
in hand and must go hand in hand, because the eyes of the 
world are on Canada and our progress in dealing with the 
issues that now confront us will be assessed by all those 
who look to Canada as a place to invest and as a serious 
international partner. 
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I want to start quite simply by not only thanking the 
committee but by congratulating the committee. I think the 
committee did an excellent job in a very difficult time 
frame. I think they produced an important consensus on 
some issues: The shared view in Ontario that aboriginal 
rights are important and need to be expressed in our Con- 
stitution; the willingness to review the distribution of pow- 
ers; the need for the country to be involved; the importance 
of minority language rights; the need to strengthen the 
charter. 

I also want to share the words of the Leader of the 
Opposition when he said that, in a very new Legislature 
where there are a number of newly elected members, we 
began the process which has to begin in this Parliament 
and during the life of this government, where occasionally 
we get over the partisan differences and where we recog- 
nize that all the members of the House are trying to work 
together with the people in this Legislature and with the 
people of Ontario to keep Canada united and to keep Can- 
ada together. 

I want to say very clearly that I believe it is very im- 
portant for the committee to continue its work and I want 
to say again that I agree entirely with some of the com- 
ments that have been made both by the leader of the third 
party this afternoon and by the Leader of the Opposition 
that now, at this next stage, it is crucial for the committee 
to become more specific in its work, more specific in the 
questions it asks, more specific in the research it under- 
takes, more specific in the consultations it undertakes. I 
think it has to consult more widely with the general public, 
and I believe that consultation continues to be important 
and will be especially important in the days ahead. 

I think it is important that it meet with expert opinion 
as well. I think it has to meet with groups outside Ontario. 
In particular, as we see across the country, as we see other 
legislatures beginning to come forward and wrestle with 
these issues and begin to present their perspectives from 
their own views, I think it is extremely important that the 
legislative committee begin to meet informally and indeed 
formally with other committees as we strive to build this 
national consensus. I can tell the House on behalf of the 
government that we are willing to see the committee gets 
all the resources it needs to do its work. 

I want to say on behalf of the government that Ontario 
is ready to help build a new Constitution and we are ready 
to help build a new Canada. Indeed, we are determined to 
do so. I want to state categorically that we are prepared to 
discuss the division of powers between the provinces and 
the federal government; that we are prepared to deal with 
the extraordinary changes that have taken place since 
1867; that we are prepared to come to grips with the fact 
that it is not just a question of language any more, I would 
say. It has now become clear that it is a question of a 
number of changes that have taken place across Canada 
and in the province of Quebec which we have to address. 

I want to stress to the Ontario public that in doing this 
it is not a question or a matter of appeasing Quebec or of 
accommodating Quebec. It is a matter of our seeing this as 
a round for Canada in which all of Canada stands to bene- 


fit from a Constitution that works better to the advantage 
of all Canadians. It is our task to make the issues of consti- 
tutional reform as real for the people of Ontario as they are! 
for people in other parts of the country. 

The leader of the third party was commenting today, 
being very critical of things, but I think it is fair to say that 
the Ontario public has not been as seized of this issue as) 
perhaps some other publics have been, certainly the public 
in Quebec, but indeed in other parts of the country where’ 
there is a much stronger sense of regional or constitutional 
grievance. I think it is fair to say that in our own province. 
that sense has not been as strong, so now in the next step 
which we are undertaking as a province and as a Legisla-| 
ture and as a government it is important for us to stress that. 
there are real disadvantages, not in a regional or local 
sense, not that we are being shafted at somebody else’s) 
expense or benefit, but that there is substantial advantage 
to us as a people to make sure the Constitution works 
better. 

Let me just mention, to be very specific, two or three 
areas where I think it is very clear to all of us—it is cer- 
tainly clearer to me since becoming the Premier—that the 
current division of powers and the overlapping of powers 
do not work well. We are in the middle of an economic sea 
change, of a quality and of a character which we have not 
confronted since the Depression. I want to suggest that 
when it comes to the area of training, manpower, unem- 
ployment insurance and income security, if we look at that 
whole field, that whole area of how we help people cope 
and deal with this change, there is an extraordinary amount 
of duplication and overlap and constitutional confusion. 

Just to give a very practical example, we have a situa-_ 
tion where there is conflict between what we are trying tc 
do in terms of increasing the amount of adjustment assis- 
tance to workers and the approach being taken by the fed- 
eral government with respect to unemployment insurance: 
I do not say this in order to make a partisan point aboul 
what is going on in Ottawa. I am simply here to say that il 
is not only the people of Quebec who look to this system 
and say: “Wait a minute. That’s not working very well.” I 
is also possible for citizens in other parts of the country tc 
say: “You know, we can make this work better.” 

If people want to discuss how the division of power: 
needs to be made to work, there is nothing sacred abou 
the categories that were established in 1867, there is noth: 
ing sacred about the divisions which were set up in 1867 
between section 91 and section 92 of the Constitution. I 
ought to be possible for us to take this challenge which i 
now before us—and it is a very real one—and turn it int 
an Opportunity where we do not simply address the agend: 
of one province but where we say, “Okay, let’s take tha 
fact, the fact that Quebec has taken the decisions it ha: 
taken and that the failure of Meech has produced the fall 
Out it has,” and turn that into an opportunity where we sa\ 
to all Canadians, “This is a chance for us to remake thi 
Constitution.” We do so at a time of extraordinary eco 
nomic and social difficulty and social change. We ought ti 
see this as an opportunity and not simply as something ti 
be afraid of. It is a chance for us. It is a chance for, | 
believe, a new optimism. 
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| The Leader of the Opposition says he is pessimistic. I, 
nyself, feel we have an opportunity and that we ought to 
see it as an opportunity to build Canada better, to make it 
stronger and to make it work in a way that benefits all the 
yeople of the country. We can only do this if we convert 
what for the last five years has been seen as a Quebec 
--ound into a round for Quebec and into a round for all of 
‘Canada as well. That is a difficult task but it is what we 
“aave to do. 
| Monsieur le Président, je veux parler directement a la 
population queébecoise. Au nom de mon gouvernement, et 
je crois que je peux dire au nom de la Législature de cette 
“province, je veux dire que nous nous approchons des dis- 
cussions qui auront lieu dans le gouvernement avec un 
esprit de générosité, conscients que nous pouvons, devons 
et voulons reconnaitre le caractére unique et distinct du 
Québec, sa personnalité. Nous voulons le faire, nous 
sommes préts a le faire sans pour un moment nier la réalité 
d’une autre identité aussi. Comme partenaire canadien 
-avec la population québécoise, nous attachons une impor- 
tance 4 trouver une solution a nos difficultés et a nos diffé- 
tences. Nous voulons que le Québec puisse trouver son 
identité dans la fédération canadienne parce que nous 
_voyons des avantages énormes pour nous tous dans cette 
_ solution. 
1730 
Je l’ai dit en anglais et je le dirai encore, franchement, 
‘nous voyons aussi des cotits émotionnels, politiques, so- 
ciaux autant qu’économiques pour nous tous, pour le Ca- 
nada, pas seulement pour le Québec mais pour nous tous, 
pour |’Ontario si nous ne trouvons pas |’imagination né- 
-cessaire pour créer une nouvelle constitution. 

C’est pourquoi je dis sincérement que nous voulons 
trouver une solution a nos problémes constitutionnels pour 
que nous puissions, ensemble, créer un Canada qui marche 
mieux pour tout le monde. Nous croyons qu’en résolvant, 

‘Si vous voulez, la question des discussions quebécoises, 
“nous devons aussi admettre que c’est tout le Canada qui a 
beaucoup a gagner de mettre sur la table d’autres questions 
dont il serait aussi discutées dans ce rond constitutionnel. 
Nous le faisons pour nous tous, mais surtout nous le fai- 
_ sons pour le Canada. 
__ When federations are created, a new country is born, a 
country that is bigger than its parts. The federation whose 
historical process has been described this afternoon meant 
_ that there was a sharing of sovereignties, which means that 
| there was a recognition of mutual rights and obligations. 
During the Meech Lake round I spoke in this House, 
Sitting in the chair that is now occupied by the Leader of 
| the Opposition, and I said then, and I say today, that I 
_ believe profoundly that Quebec’s character and collective 
_ tights can be recognized and must be recognized without 
_ compromising the need for national programs and national 
_ Standards and without denying the rights of others to have 
| their personality recognized as well. 
| It ought to be possible for us to have the self-confi- 
dence to be able to say what we all know to be true: that 
Quebec does have a unique character, a distinct—whatever 
words you want to use—society within Confederation. We 
- Ought to be able to say that without in any way diminish- 


ing Our Own identity and our own personality and without 
taking away for a moment from the fact that there are other 
rights and other recognitions that equally well belong in 
the Constitution. 

When you think about it, it is more than a little absurd 
that we have created a Constitution, admittedly in an im- 
perfect fashion over many years, that still does not talk 
about the fact that surely one of the fundamental character- 
istics of the country is that it was a land originally settled, 
originally occupied, by our native people, and that they 
were there long before any other people came, and that 
that historical relationship is one that has never really 
found full expression, either in our Constitution or indeed 
in many of our other institutions. 

I am not saying that the process of finding or defining 
what we mean by self-government is going to be easy, but 
I can say—and the minister responsible for native affairs 
knows how challenging and daunting it is—to the people 
of this House, as I am sure is felt across the country, that 
this is a rendezvous with our own conscience, our own 
destiny and our own past that we have an obligation to 
make, and we ought to take advantage of this opportunity 
as we rewrite the Constitution to do just that. 

We believe that the charter can be strengthened. There 
is aconcern in the country and I think it is a concern that is 
felt by many members in the House. Some are saying, “If 
the federal government takes the view that the only way to 
satisfy the Quebec agenda is to massively decentralize to 
other provinces” to get over the question of special status, 
which was raised again by the leader of the third party this 
afternoon, by saying, “Well, okay, we won’t just make it 
Allaire; we'll make it Allaire for everybody,”—I think 
there is a very strong concern among a great many Canadi- 
ans that we cannot just turn the federal government into a 
post office and let it be done and say: “Now we’ve solved 
the problem. We’ve got a little committee of people up in 
Ottawa and all the power’s gone back to the provinces and 
that’s the national consensus that’s going to pull us out of 
this.” The only problem with that is that it leaves out the 
soul of Canada. It leaves out the will of the Canadian 
people, and the will of the Canadian people is that the 
definition of a country is people who create something in 
common together that means something and that has a 
common meaning. 

I think we have to wrestle with this question, and one 
of the contributions that our government wants to make is 
to explore with other governments and indeed to explore 
with the people of the province whether there is not some 
way of strengthening standards and rights in the Constitu- 
tion and being a little bit more flexible about the question 
of who delivers what program. In other words, if we can 
define more clearly in the charter not only individual rights 
that have been expressed so far but also certain important 
social rights which we all accept—the right to health care, 
for example, and I can think of a number of other exam- 
ples which are generally shared throughout our society. 

I might just say in parentheses that one of the ironies of 
what we are facing is if we think how different sociologi- 
cally and culturally English Canada and Quebec were in 
1867 compared to today. Quebec is a modern society 
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today, as urbanized as Ontario is. Its commitment to social 
programs, whatever governments may change and how 
they may change, is every bit as strong as it is in this 
province. So in fact there is a much stronger basis for 
national consensus on some of these programs than we 
might believe. 

If that consensus is there, I want to suggest that per- 
haps one of the solutions is—and I do not pretend to have 
any magic answers. One of the things I have learned in this 
whole constitutional field, having been in it for 12 years, is 
that people who have magic answers do not tend to get 
very far. What we have are some suggestions that we want 
to share with other Canadians and we want to share with 
other legislatures and other premiers and other people, just 
so we can begin this discussion. If we can strengthen na- 
tional standards and strengthen the Charter of Rights, 
maybe it allows us then to be more flexible on the question 
of the division of powers in terms of how we deliver pro- 
grams. It seems to me that that might be one way that we 
could go. 

Je dirai au gouvernement du Québec que M. Bourassa 
lui-méme parle souvent — et quand je lui ai parlé en Flo- 
ride et je lui parle au téléphone — et je peux rassurer la 
population de notre province et la Chambre que naturelle- 
ment ce n’est pas étrange pour le premier ministre de |’On- 
tario et le premier ministre du Québec de parler ensemble. 

Hier soir, quand j’ai parlé avec M. Bourassa, je 1’ai 
invité 4 venir dans notre province et dans cette ville de 
Toronto nous rendre visite, nous donnant la chance de dis- 
cuter encore et lui donnant |’occasion de présenter la posi- 
tion du gouvernement de Québec. Il m’a invité aussi au 
Québec et j’ai l’intention de le faire pour discuter de nos 
relations en commun et pour discuter de la situation. C’est 
tout a fait naturel que ca va se faire comme ga. 

M. Bourassa et le gouvernement québécois parlent 
souvent de la Communauté européenne comme un espéce 
de modéle sur les questions de l’avenir du Canada — créer 
un marché commun avec les institutions communes. Mais 
je dois dire d’abord que la Communauté européenne a une 
charte sociale qu’elle reconnait. Ils ont des normes envi- 
ronnementales, une approche faite pour l’industrie, pour 
l'économie qui marchent beaucoup mieux communément. 

Alors, je dis que si vraiment on veut avoir un Canada 
qui va marcher, une fédération qui va marcher, il faut que 
nous reconnaissions 1’élément social et économique des 
droits Economiques et sociaux dans cette nouvelle fédéra- 
tion. Si nous reconnaissons les droits dans la constitution, 
Si nous reconnaissons la possibilité d’avoir des droits plus 
largement définis dans la constitution, alors, ca nous donne 
la chance de dire : «Eh bien, on peut parler de partager les 
pouvoirs d’une fagon différente». 
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I believe that the province is ready and the government 
of Ontario is ready to discuss the concerns that have been 
raised by many westerners and, indeed, Atlantic Canadi- 
ans, in particular the Premier of the government of New- 
foundland who has raised the question again and again of 
Senate reform. Unlike any other federal system in the 
world, we have a Senate that does not function in the way 
that it is supposed to function. It does not credibly repre- 


sent the regions. It does not credibly represent the federal | 
principle. It represents the patronage principle. What we 
need is an institution in Ottawa which represents more | 
clearly the federal principle and not an institution which | 
recognizes the patronage principle. We are prepared to 
work with other governments to see that this is exactly | 
what happens for the benefit of all Canadians. . 

Having said that, I must confess that to this point I am | 
not persuaded of the real possibilities of a strictly triple E_ 
Senate. I think it will take some real discussion as we 
discuss the ways in which the Senate will be elected, the | 
exact proportions and the powers that such a body would | 
have. I do not intend as we head into this period of na- | 
tional discussion to lay out categorically exactly what that 
is, but I am prepared to say and want to say on behalf of 
Our government that we are bound and determined to im- 
prove our institutions, and that includes the Senate. | 

I take the approach, and I reaffirm it today, that I do not. 
think it is useful at this stage for Ontario to say that we 
have a particular agenda in a kind of regional way and that 
this is what we take into the bargaining, and that if we do. 
not get this—that is not the nature of the discussions and 
that is not the nature of the role that any Premier of the 
province has ever taken going into discussions. 

Rather, I want to say that we stress certain principles: | | 
an affirmation of rights and an extension of those rights to 
include some broader social and economic principles as’ 
well; a determination on our part to use this round to make. 
the country work better, more efficiently, and more fairly 
and explicitly to deal with the division-of-powers question, 
to ensure that in fact Canada is capable of meeting the 
challenge of the 21st century, a challenge which I believe 
we can only meet truly effectively if we have a renewed 
and stronger Constitution; a willingness on our part to say 
categorically that we are prepared in this round on behalf 
of the people of the province, as we were in the last round, 
to recognize the unique character of Quebec; as well as 
some other basic principles—the rights of aboriginal peo- 
ple, the fundamental equality between men and women, 
equality rights generally as part of a new Constitution. 

That, I hope, indicates to the House some direction, in 
terms of substance, in which we want to go. But I want to 
say to both the Leader of the Opposition and the leader of 
the third party that we see the committee and, indeed, 
discussions among party leaders, and as many discussions 
as we can possibly have, as a chance for us to share all the 
information that is available in terms of some of the ques- 
tions that have been raised. ! 

On the question that the leader of the third party raised 
about the impact of the division of powers, I can assure 
him work is going on. I can assure members as well that 
one of the tasks of our government is not only to deal with 
the question of the division of powers as it relates to Ot- 
tawa, but to recognize at the same time that our municipal- 
ities are looking to these programs that have not been 
working, and the disentanglement that is required, and 
work with our municipalities in making sure that we deal 
with this question as well. If we do that, I think we will 
begin to allow the people of the province to see what is aj 
stake for them and what is at issue for them in our trying tc 
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 yuild a stronger country, in our trying to make it work 
 vetter. 
_ I want to turn now to the question of process. I think it 
s clear—and I think it has all been said before and been 
said here as well—that we cannot simply go back to the 
oid game. It is not possible, in my view. For a whole 
variety of reasons—the position that has been taken by the 
' zovernment of Quebec, the position that has been taken by 
4 number of other governments, the feelings that have 
_ seen expressed across the country and, indeed, the feelings 
_ >xpressed in our own province to the committee we cannot 
_ >imply return to the notion of a few people getting together 
and trying to solve the problem. 
At the same time, I want to say that there are some 
realities that exist. First of all, we do have a Constitution 
_ which is the legal framework for how we have to get from 

here to where we want to get to. We have to be prepared to 
_ be as creative as possible in using that framework to allow 
"us to get to the new Constitution. 

I do not believe—it has been suggested by a number of 

_ people—that you can simply do an end run around the old 
tules by going to the Supreme Court and saying: “Look, 
| it’s a crisis here. You’ve got to give us a new amending 
formula,” or: “Here’s a new amending formula. This is the 
|} one you have got to use.” I do not think that is going to 
| work. I do not believe that this approach is going to work. 
I do not believe that simply having a referendum on a new 
| amending formula in itself can work unless we are pre- 
| pared to use the means that are there at our disposal in 
| order to get us there. 
I can tell members that I think we need very strongly to 
| have a serious discussion at the national level and in this 
| House on the question of an amending formula that will 
work better than the old formulas. In the Constitution as 
| we now have it, we do not just have one formula; we have 
| acouple. We have unanimity for some. We have seven and 

50% for others. We have bilateral negotiation for a third. 

The process is unnecessarily cumbersome and confusing. 
It is the view of this government that we should move to a 
single amending formula, and it is one that will require 
less than unanimity. Beyond that, I think it is important for 
us to discuss what the various options are. 

____I was intrigued by someone suggesting that a return to 
‘Victoria is a possibility. Mr McKenna mentioned that. It 
has been mentioned by some others. That is certainly an 
approach that is worth a serious discussion across the 
country. But I would say to the leader of the third party, 
_who advocated it here today, that it is not quite as simple 
| as that. We have to figure out what the opposition is from 
those provinces that have said no to Victoria and have told 
| us categorically that they will under no circumstances re- 
| turn to it, of which I can tell him there are now two or 
| three. We have to sort out the question of, well, if not that, 
| then what will there be? 
| There are a number of eyes that glaze over when they 
_hear us talking about amending formulas and about what 
happened at Victoria and what happened here and what 
happened at Meech, at Langevin 1 and Langevin 2. It is 
precisely because of that that the sense is—and the leader 
of the third party said so clearly today; he was so right— 
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for so many people that this is just an inside ball game. 
Nobody really understands what it is you are talking about. 
You are not talking about them. 

I am here to say to Canadians, let’s not get hung up on 
whatever formula we want to use. It should not require the 
approval of every single province for us to be able to make 
constitutional change. At the same time, the interests of 
regions and the need for us to attempt to find a national 
consensus before making change is necessary. Beyond 
that, we ought to have the imagination to find a way out of 
our Current impasse when it comes to questions of formula. 


So the question will become, what next? What is going 
to happen now? We had Allaire. We had the Liberal Party 
convention. We have Bélanger-Campeau. The question be- 
comes, what is the next step? While it is not possible, I 
think, for us to delineate exactly what is going to happen, I 
want to suggest that there are some approaches that we 
have to take and some realities that we must take into 
account. 
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First of all, as I have said already, our committee has to 
become more specific, has to deal more clearly with other 
provinces and with other people and has to deal more con- 
cretely with the costs and benefits of all the options that 
are being explored. That is an approach which the commit- 
tee must take, which the government encourages and 
which we shall do everything possible to see is happening. 
I can tell the House that obviously a lot of work has been 
going on within the government, not just since I took of- 
fice but indeed before I assumed the role of first minister. 
There are other groups out there. There are all kinds of 
study groups that are going on in our universities, in the 
business community, in the labour world. There is lots of 
work that is going on in this whole field. There will be no 
absence of discussion and of information and of sharing of 
information, and that process will go on for a time. 


I intend to meet now more regularly with other pre- 
miers. I intend to encourage other premiers to come to- 
gether, not necessarily all at a time but in groups of two 
and three at a time, so we can begin to really discuss the 
elements that will be essential for us to make reform hap- 
pen. I have already indicated, speaking in French and I will 
say it again in English, that when I was speaking to Mr 
Bourassa last night on the telephone, and I say to the peo- 
ple here and elsewhere the relationship that we have is 
one—there has been no reluctance on his part to discuss 
constitutional questions with me as the leader of the gov- 
ernment of the province. There has been a great willing- 
ness to put forward the views and to talk candidly about 
what kind of situation we find ourselves in and the need 
for us to work towards a change. I have invited Mr 
Bourassa to come to Toronto and Ontario and he has in- 
vited me to come to Quebec. We both accepted both invi- 
tations and that will be happening very soon. 

I have also been discussing these questions with the 
Prime Minister in terms of what proposals he and the gov- 
ernment of Canada has. They are attempting to find a solu- 
tion to this, and of course there will be discussions with 
other premiers and with other governments as we meet at 
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this first point in an exploratory way to continue to try to 
find the common ground which we have to find. 

Eventually, however—and when I say “eventually” I 
mean before too long—lI believe it will take a constitu- 
tional convention, a gathering, certainly made up of legis- 
lators from provinces, territories, the House of Commons 
and native people, and I think that is the least number of 
people who need to be involved as we attempt to find a 
genuine national consensus which will then have to go 
through the legislative process which is set out in our own 
Constitution. 

I must confess that I do not share the enthusiasm for 
referenda which has been expressed by some. I do not 
want to make disparaging comments about rolling the 
dice, but I do want to say that everyone should understand 
that it is far better for us at this stage to attempt to find this 
consensus, and to attempt to share information and to try 
to find a national consensus, through a constitutional con- 
vention which has a degree of political responsibility and 
accountability, which takes into account all the consulta- 
tions which have taken place. 

I must say, as messy as that is and as necessarily loose 
as that is and as still moving towards consensus as that is 
and as frustrating as that is, I much prefer that to a process 
where on a snap question, defined by who, on a snap refer- 
endum, established when, we put questions to the people. 
Let me say to those who think it is a great idea, Mr 
Gorbachev did not find it was a terrific success when he 
tried it. Let me say that the last time we tried it in this 
country was during the Second World War and it proved to 
be one of the most divisive and difficult exercises that the 
country had gone through up till that point. 

Much has been said about what needs to be done, 
about our past, about the history, about other first ministers 
in other governments. I want to make just a couple of 
personal comments. This issue is as important and real as 
any that we face as a people, as a government, as a Legis- 
lature. The country itself represents so much that is good, 
so much that is valuable to our sense of our own identity, 
whether we were born here or came here as immigrants, 
whether it was our parents or our grandparents or great- 
grandparents who came to this land, whether this has al- 
ways been our land, as is the case with our native people. 

The Canadian community has always in the face of 
crisis found sufficient goodwill and, dare I say it, sufficient 
leadership to allow it to continue. Fate and the electorate 
have given me the responsibility of leading the province 
through this time. I can only tell the members of the House 
that I do not see the Constitution as an issue that is out 
here or the economy as something that is over there and 
social policy questions somewhere in between. These 
questions all come together for me in a very special way 
and I can tell the members of the House, as I have said 
before, that I am going to need all the help I can get from 
other members in helping us to deal with this question. I 
am going to need the advice and good counsel of those 
who have been here before, and I intend to rely on that. I 
do not see this and will never see it as an intensely partisan 
question. 


I can tell members that I spoke to the Prime Minister. 
last night. I hope members of the House will realize that he 
and I are members of different political persuasions and 
we have had our differences in the past, but I said to him | 
last night, as I have said to him before, “This government | 
is prepared to use all of its imagination, all of its abilities, | 
all of its goodwill and generosity with all the other govern- 
ments of Canada to help us remake a new Constitution.” | 


Partisan politics we leave outside. What we bring and | 
what we give to the people is our good judgement, oil 
attempt to build a Constitution by talking candidly and | 
frankly with one another about the choices that are before | 
us. Canada deserves our best efforts today in a way that 
has not been true for a long time. We desperately need to. 
see this challenge as an opportunity, to convince the people 
of this province that reform is there for them as well, to 
convince the people of the province that to recognize the. 
rights of others is to take nothing away from themselves; 


dire a la population de la province de Québec que nous — 
sommes avant tout des gens de bonne volonté, des gens» 
qui voient l’avantage profond de notre fédération et qui | 
voient toujours les possibilités d’un nouveau Canada ou 
les droits sont plus clairement exprimés, ou les responsabi- 
lités sont beaucoup mieux partagées et ot les identités ” 
différentes et diverses sont profondément reconnues et res- 
pectées avec dignité. 


If I may conclude, the House has had an opportunity 
over the last several days and in the middle of extraordi- 
nary changes across the country to see the possibility of 
change and I think also to come to terms, perhaps more 
suddenly than many had realized, with the implications of 
the impasse. We believe in a Canada where rights are’ 
strengthened and affirmed. We believe in a Canada in 
which the definition of citizenship, the sense of what we 
owe each other, is more widely shared and understood. We 
believe in a Canada which works more efficiently and bet- 
ter, in which powers are newly redistributed because we 
think we can do it better than now, in which the character’ 
and rights of the people and population of Quebec are 
recognized, as are other collective rights of our aboriginal. 
people, but in which the common thread of citizenship 
comes through all the time. We see a Canada in which the 
tasks of economic renewal, of social justice and of nation- 
building are one and the same. I hope very much that this 
succeeds. I know that with our best efforts and with the 
efforts of all the members of the House and all the people 
of Canada it can and it will. | 


VISITOR 


Mr Kwinter: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: Could 
I ask for unanimous consent? The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion alluded to a gentleman who had a great input into the 
constitutional discussions that took place. He is in the gal- 
lery. More important, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to express our condolences to him. He is here, 
unfortunately, because of the death of his mother, who will 
be buried tomorrow. I just would like to have that on the 
record. | 


Agreed to. : 


| 


Hon Mr Rae: | just want to say on behalf of the gov- 
“amen that our thoughts and feelings are with Mr Wells 
_ this moment. I cannot think of anyone who has given 
Bore to this province, represented us more effectively in 
ondon, and I can only imagine the pride which his 
iother must have felt all her life for the extraordinary 
_pntribution he has made to our public life. Our thoughts 
_ad prayers are with Mr Wells today. 

_ Mr Harris: I did not realize Mr Wells is here. I saw 
im last night, and I thank the member for Wilson Heights 
or pointing that out and for giving us an opportunity to 
yank him for his time and effort and service on behalf of 
iis province and this country. As has been pointed out, he 
-, one who would, I think, have enjoyed the discussions 
yday and was heavily involved in these discussions, not 
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throughout all the history the Leader of the Opposition 
gave us today but through a great deal of it; he did not 
quite go back that far. 

We too extend our sympathies to the family on the 
reason Mr Wells is here, the passing of his mother. 


I meant to ask last night and I still want to ask him: 
How does Britain function without a written Constitution 
at all? I mean, we have all these problems in Canada. 
When he goes back there, maybe he can help us with that. 

The Speaker: This concludes consideration of the in- 
terim report of the select committee on Ontario in Confed- 
eration by the House. It being 6 of the clock, this House 
stands adjourned until 10 of the clock tomorrow morning. 


The House adjourned at 1804. 
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ERRATUM 
No. Page Column Line Should read: 
6 235 2 38 during question period. If the member for Eglinton was 


really interested in a substantive answer about the as- 
sessment of specific properties and not just partisan 
politics, she should have given me notice and I am always 
happy to provide answers. In fact, in less than three hours 
since the member posed her questions, officials in the 


Ministry of Revenue have looked into the assessments of | 


some of the properties the member mentioned. 


Here is what they found: 39 Pembroke was renovated | 


and reassessed in 1984 for 1985 taxation. Two added units 


were not assessed until 1990. This accounted for the | 


apartment’s increased assessment. All the properties on 
Lonsdale Avenue have been renovated, and 90 Adelaide 
East is now before the Ontario Municipal Board, therefore 
I will not comment. 


I would be happy to have my officials check into the | 
other properties mentioned by the member for Eglinton if, 
that is what she wants. The assessments for these proper- 
ties increased as a result of renovations that increased | 


their assessed value. 
I want to point out that these renovations came to the 
attention of the ministry because someone else, someone I | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


believe who is well known to the member for Eglinton, | 


invited comparisons with other properties in appealing as- 
sessments. This resulted in inspections by ministry asses- 
sors who duly reported on these renovations and their 
affect on the value of these properties. 

These actions are completely consistent with the let- 
ters on this subject I have sent to tenants. If some tenants 
feel that their rents have been unjustly raised, they can 
seek redress to the rent review system. If the landlords 
feel they have been unfairly assessed, they can appeal to 
the assessment review board. Of course, this minister, 
meaning I, will not personally intervene in any case be- 
fore this independent tribunal. If the member for Eglinton 
feels that tax increases should not be passed on to tenants, 


she has the opportunity to put forward that position when) 


this House considers the new rent control legislation. 

If the member for Eglinton has any information on 
any other property that she would like my officials to 
check, I would be happy to pass it on. 

The Deputy Speaker: There being no further matters 
to debate, I deem the motion to adjourn to be carried. 


Ms Poole: On a point of order, Mr Speaker— 

The Deputy Speaker: There is no point of order. The 
debate is ended. 

Ms Poole: I just hope it will not take another sever 
weeks— 


i 


| 


{ | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Deputy Speaker: There is no point of order. The 


debate has ended. There being no further matters to debate, | 
deem the motion to adjourn to be carried. 


The House adjourned at 1808. 
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Thursday 28 March 1991 


The House met at 1000. 
Prayers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Mr Beer moved resolution 7: 

That in the opinion of this House, the government of 
ntario should introduce legislation during its current 
‘andate to implement a universal disability insurance pro- 
‘am; and further, that this legislation should be preceded 
y a province-wide consultation process initiated before 
e end of June 1991 and based on a published public 
ynsultation document laying out policy options for the 
anagement and reform of the current compensation and 
onefit system. 


Mr Beer: I am very pleased this morning to be able to 
esent this motion that will I believe see within this de- 
ade a comprehensive, universal disability program or 
theme for all of the people of the province, if we can begin 
id move quickly to start the process of implementation. 

_ I was interested as I was doing some work on this 
urticular resolution to see the number of studies and re- 
‘ews that have been carried out of this particular issue. 
lost recently, members will recall that in the report enti- 
ied Transitions, Judge Thomson and the Social Assistance 
‘eview Committee indicated that this was one of the areas 
there it was very important for the province of Ontario to 
jove. After the election in 1987, I came across a piece by 
je now Premier, and then Leader of the Opposition, and I 
‘ould like to quote it because it speaks very directly to this 
'ea of creating a comprehensive disability insurance system. 
| He said in his remarks in November 1987: “yet it is an 
/ea whose time has obviously come,” the creation of this 
Ind of program. “It is clearly an idea that will allow for 
je compensation and rehabilitation of people who right 
iw are not being compensated adequately and are not 
jing given the kind of rehabilitation, the kind of help they 
‘zed. I think it is fair to say,” he went on, “it is an idea that 
jakes the same kind of sense as workers’ compensation 
self did” when it was brought in in 1915. 

| I could not agree more with the Premier in the remarks 
jat he made in 1987 and I would like, in my comments 
jis morning, to set out why I believe we need this kind of 
| program, second, to talk about several examples that 
lve come to my attention in my own constituency, and 
jird, to talk about the process that I am suggesting we 
jight enter into if all members can see fit to support this 
‘solution. 

I think that when we look at the problem, it is interest- 
‘g to note all of the different programs that currently exist 
| 
p 


tough the federal and provincial governments. It is kind 
*an alphabet soup, if you want, a sort of patchwork quilt, 
hatever kind of metaphor you would like to choose. The 
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Canada pension plan is involved; you can receive disabil- 
ity help there. There are the provincial guaranteed annual 
income system disability allowance and the general wel- 
fare system. Private long-term-care plans exist. There are 
the Workers’ Compensation Board, the Ontario motorist pro- 
tection plan, unemployment insurance for illness, the Crimi- 
nal Injuries Compensation Board and veterans’ allowances. 

All of these kinds of programs exist. They were created 
for real and good reasons and they do, in their own way, 
anywhere from perhaps an adequate to a good job of trying 
to provide help to our fellow citizens who, through no fault 
of their own—illness and some form of disability—trequire 
help. 

The difficulty that everyone who has looked at this 
issue sees is that it is not connected, it does not all fit 
together. Increasingly, in report after report, governments 
have been asked at both the federal and the provincial 
levels to find some way to try to bring this together and to 
have a comprehensive plan which is going to ensure that 
people, wherever they are injured or whatever the source 
of the illness, are not going to be left poor and on, I sup- 
pose, the kind of heap of society where they can get very 
little help, and if they have families are unable to support 
them in an adequate way. 

What are the specific problems then that this system, if 
you like, this patchwork quilt leaves us with? For one 
thing, it is the incompleteness of the coverage. We have to 
look at where the person received the disability. Was it at 
work? Was it off work? Was it in an automobile? When we 
do that, we see that there is a great deal of variety in what 
the possibility might be in terms of help that you may 
receive or, in fact, that you may not receive at all, and that 
your only resource may be going on the welfare system. 


What about the benefit levels? Again, those vary dra- 
matically. In a debate that was held in this House some 
two and a half years ago, when our colleague the member 
for Windsor-Riverside, now Minister of Housing, intro- 
duced a similar motion, it was noted that in several case 
examples where people had exactly the same kind of dis- 
ability, the benefits they received were very different and 
clearly there was not a situation of equity and fairness. We 
need to look at benefit levels and ensure it is not just the 
cause of the disability or where it happened, but in fact 
what is the end result and what does that person require in 
order to be able to lead a full life. So the uneven, inade- 
quate benefits; the benefit levels in terms of what program 
they are under; the lack of cost-effectiveness. 

One of the other problems is that we have a variety of 
bureaucracies that are set up to administer these programs. 
There can be a great deal of overlap and when we look at 
the millions and, indeed, billions of dollars that we are 
spending in this country in some way or other to protect 
people, I think we have to look at how can we do that in a 
more effective way so that the money is going to the peo- 
ple who need it. 
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Finally, the kinds of services for disabled vary dramati- 
cally by program. People need help and that help should 
not depend on the kind of program that they are eligible 
for. 

When I was looking at that particular issue, I was 
struck by an example of someone who had been to my 
constituency office in the fall. Her husband was in a 
wheelchair, and he had been able to get help for the pur- 
chase of the wheelchair and for a variety of other devices 
only so long as he was physically able to propel himself to 
make the wheelchair move. But as time went on and his 
disability became worse and he was no longer able to 
move the wheelchair on his own, through his own power, 
he then was no longer eligible to receive assistance under 
that program. Now, clearly, that does not make sense, and 
if members have not already had cases like this, I can 
assure them that over the next few years they will, and you 
sit there very frustrated in terms of knowing how to help. 


1010 

Another example, again in York region: A family, Mr 
and Mrs Jones, with two children, where both were hurt, 
and the catch-22 situation was that when Mr Jones’s 
work—he was a labourer and he was not getting as much 
work because of the recession, but he was still making 
enough money that Mrs Jones was unable to get any assis- 
tance. This was having a dramatic impact on their own 
lives and their children’s, and their children were now 
showing up requiring counselling and assistance within the 
school system. 

When we looked at both of those cases, the people 
were straightforward, they were honest, they were not try- 
ing to rip off the system, but’ the system simply did not 
work for them. They fell between the cracks. I think the 
intent of this is to ensure that those kinds of problems will 
not continue to exist, that we can develop a system which 
will meet all of the needs regardless of where it happened 
or what the nature of the illness or disability is. 

How do we go forward in trying to bring together this 
hodgepodge of different programs and set it into some- 
thing complete? The former government, of which I was a 
member, had begun a fairly involved piece of work around 
this very issue, and indeed the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics had been asked to begin preparing issues and 
options. I think the Treasurer would certainly know, and 
other members might be interested in finding out, exactly 
how far that work had advanced. 

It is because of that that I believe, in the three months 
from now until the end of June, there is plenty of time to 
take all of that work and put it into a kind of green paper 
consultation document, issues and options, and to initiate a 
process. Not that that will be completed—obviously it will 
not—but the government can determine whether perhaps 
to give this issue to a select committee, to a standing com- 
mittee, to a task force or even to set up a royal commis- 
sion, because in the work that we were doing, we had 
plotted out that it would take approximately a year and a 
half to two years to complete that consultation process, 
which would still leave within the mandate of the present 
government to develop legislation that could then come to 
this House before the end of 1994. 


There is urgency to this because as I said before, when 
we look at comments that we have all made in this House| 
around these problems, we have been struck by the need A 
move on this issue. It is required, it is needed, it is doable, 
and there is an opportunity that is presented to us now to, 
ensure that this goes forward. I think in the normal course 
of events, I would hope that all members could see fit not, 
only to accept the principle that is set forth in this motion, 
but also to accept that the time frame is reasonable, that a 
consultation document can be prepared and sent out within) 
three months, and that what is being asked here is simply, 
to initiate a process of broad public consultation that will 
take a good period of time to make sure that we hear from! 
everybody. 

In the final analysis, we will be helping the ordinary 
people of this province so that when they are injured or 
become ill, whether it is at work, at home, in the car or 
wherever, there will be in place a system that will ensure 
that they receive adequate and proper compensation. 

I will be reserving some time for later. 

Mr Carr: I want to compliment the member for tak- 
ing the time to put together this resolution. I will speak on 
it very briefly. 

I guess like a lot of us we have a lot of questions and I 
guess that is why we are going to be talking about doing 
some consulting on it. I think that is a good idea. Ques- 
tions such as how much it will cost and how much it is 
going to cost to administer it I think come to mind. I think 
all members of this House know the WCB situation that is 
out there. Quite literally, our offices can spend up to half 
their days dealing with those problems. So anything that 
would work to improve the system I think would be very 
worth while. 

The big question is, how does that get incorporated. 
and with that system not working well, how would this 
system improve it? I think, as members know, labour 
groups and business and everybody believes that there 
should be a lot of room for improvement with workers’ 
compensation right now. So I guess the big question that 
would have to be asked as part of this consultation is, how 
is it going to work? We have all heard the gut-wrenching 
Situations that come before us as a result of the workers’ 
compensation program, and how we tackle that over the 
next little while is going to be a very critical question. 

Again, I guess, as the Treasurer reminds us, the big. 
question is one of timing. We are now in a situation where 
we have a $3-billion deficit, and it may be higher. Ii 
would be interesting to see exactly how this would affeci 
it. Would it be, as the member says, where we would elim: 
inate a lot of the overlap and the patchwork and the dupli: 
cation? If that was the case I think it would be good, bu 
we must spell out very clearly how that would work, par: 
ticularly i in light of the financial situation that the province 
is in at this particular time. ) 

I think one thing to bear in mind, though, is that you 
can right now get disability insurance on your own, al: 
though it is a fairly costly program and I think most poorly 
do not go and do it. I guess insurance is like anything else 
you never think about it until you need it, other than autc | 
insurance, which is fairly high-profile now. So it would be 
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teresting to see how that would affect the private sector 
* is now providing some of the disability insurance and 
ow we are going to have some of the programs work with 
ur private sector. Many of us have worked in industry 
there we got disability insurance, and how we are going 
» incorporate that is going to be very difficult. Do those 
feos die as a result of this? Would it really be 
qeaper? 

We are talking about a very complex situation. Because 
uite frankly, other than by talking to my wife, I did not 
talize that we sometimes do have disability insurance. 
vhen you start with a job, you do not get a chance some- 
mes to read all the brochures and so on, and many of us 
ery often are covered and we do not even know it. My 
hief financial officer, my wife, keeps me very informed of 
aat situation quite often, and thank goodness she is in 
harge of it. I think she would be a great Treasurer and 
aaybe some day she will take over this seat. 

But these are some of the questions that I think are 
ery important and very critical because it is an extremely 
omplex problem. When we talk about taking it out of 
eneral revenue, I think the people of this province are 
oing to be very concerned. 

However, having said that, I think we have programs 
ight now that we have put in place—and I think a typical 
xample of that would be the welfare system—where we 
yut in place very well-meaning ideas, and we find our- 
elves now with the municipalities unable to keep up with 
heir 20% share. So things change very dramatically and 
rery quickly. Something that is a very worthwhile and 
‘xcellent program, like our social assistance, we put in 
jlace and we say, “Okay, the province will not fund all of 
t; 20% will be funded by the municipalities.” Then 
vhammo, when it goes up like it has, municipalities can- 
10t keep up and they are facing some very dire, difficult 
‘ircumstances. So when we put these funding mechanisms 
n place, we are going to have to be very careful to lay out 
very Clearly the responsibilities. 

I guess that gets back to the underlying question we 
alked about even in this House yesterday as part of the 
Constitution: How will these patchwork programs work? 
The money that is kicked in by the federal government, the 
srovincial government, the municipal government—how 
will it work? I guess we will know very shortly who will 
aave the responsibility for these types of programs. I know 
‘his program is very dear to the Treasurer’s heart and I 
xnow he has been pushing for it. It would be interesting to 
see some of his ideas and philosophies, because I know he 
has pushed for it in the past and I know the Premier has 
mentioned it as well. 

_ How we put together this patchwork, I guess, is the 
most difficult thing. I have some very serious concerns 
about how that would work. I guess the reality is now that 
it looks like we are going to be pushing ahead with auto 
insurance. I think the Premier said as late as yesterday, that 
before the end of this session we will have an auto insur- 
ance program which presumably will talk about coverage. 
If we are going to push ahead with that, it would seem 
very strange if we were then to dismantle that as a result of 
having something along the lines of a universal disability 


program. While it may be very well intended, if we were 
to do it we would probably have said, “Okay, let’s hold off 
on the auto insurance and take a look at this universality 
program before we do it.” Since we are not going to do 
that, I think it is going to be very difficult, and I would not 
suggest that we bring in the auto insurance, put together all 
the consultation that will need to be done in that area and 
then a year from now dismantle that and say, “Oh no, 
we’ ve got this universality program.” 

I guess that is the unfortunate problem we face here, 
that we put something in place and then we have to dis- 
mantle it. So I think it is very worth while to look at long 
term but, knowing the government’s agenda and the fact 
that it wants to bring in the auto insurance, I think it is 
going to be very, very difficult to do that. We can see how 
it is a very complex problem. I think the honourable 
member’s bringing this resolution forward is very worth 
while, because that is what we need to do. We need to start 
planning long term, rather than having short-term fixes, 
and I am in favour of that. 


There are a tremendous amount of questions and un- 
fortunately not too many answers, but I guess that is true 
not only in this area but in a lot of them. We look forward 
to spending some time, in the long term, analysing these 
problems and taking a look at them. As we go forward, 
these are some of my preliminary comments and thoughts 
on the program. 
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Mr O’Connor: It is my pleasure to rise today and 
speak on this debate around the resolution presented by the 
honourable member for York North. I must ask why he has 
brought the resolution forward today, because he has had 
the opportunity to debate it and vote on it in the last Parlia- 
ment. On 11 May 1989 the resolution was presented by the 
honourable member for Windsor-Riverside. It has been 
presented many times and voted down. 


I am pleased that “that was then and this is now,” be- 
cause we now have a government that is far more respon- 
sible. We have a cabinet that recognizes the need and has 
struck a committee of eight parliamentary assistants to 
look at the matter. The Chair of the committee is the par- 
liamentary assistant to a long-time supporter of compre- 
hensive disability compensation and now the Treasurer of 
Ontario. 

The debate around universal disability insurance has 
taken place many times, and I have been led to believe that 
even more government studies have taken place in the 
past. What we do not need now is another series of studies, 
another review panel, another royal commission or to start 
another consultation process. What we need to do is wait 
for the parliamentary assistants’ committee to report to 
cabinet. 

I found some interesting things in Hansard from previ- 
ous debates. One member even stated in this House, and I 
found it quite interesting: 

“At this point in time, there is no province in Canada 
that has a socialist government. I think that says something 
about the mood of the people of Canada, quite frankly.” 
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The time and the mood of Canadians have changed, 
and I am proud to be part of this first socialist or social 
democratic government of Ontario. 

I am sure all the members of this House realize that if 
we had a system of universal sickness and accident bene- 
fits, many of the problems and inequities and the unfair- 
ness could be resolved. As a member of a trade union, 
Canadian Auto Workers, Local 222, I enjoyed the coverage 
of a universal sickness and accident benefits program that 
was negotiated at the bargaining table. 

All too often, people living in this province have had to 
rely on unemployment insurance and, as a last resort, go to 
welfare. I am glad we have a committee looking at this 
serious situation. 

One of the first things this committee will have to do is 
to find out how to organize the system and how the system 
is to be paid for, and it will have to look at the possibilities 
of assessment. The problem is very complex, and I feel the 
resolution presented here today puts an unrealistic time 
frame on this government for us to act in a responsible 
manner. 

The member for Leeds-Grenville said in this House in 
an earlier debate that we must look at the overall impact, 
and I believe that the parliamentary assistants’ committee 
is capable and will do just that. I believe the discussion 
should take place in a less partisan way, and I am sure 
those of the committee that has been struck will listen to 
the honourable members’ comments, even the honourable 
member for York North. 

It is unfortunate the member presenting this resolution 
today was not in the House during the last debate on this 
matter. If he had been, he might have been the only mem- 
ber in his caucus who would have stood there and voted 
against the resolution as presented in May 1989 during the 
last Parliament. 

I am going to vote against this motion because I feel it 
is redundant when this government has already struck a 
committee of parliamentary assistants, representing so 
many different ministries. I am sure the government will 
act in a timely fashion on the resolution presented today, 
so I am going to vote against it. 

Mrs Sullivan: I am very pleased to participate in this 
debate, and I want to congratulate the member for York 
North for bringing forward what I believe is an important 
and farsighted proposal that has been placed in a non-parti- 
san manner so the issue can be considered on its merits 
and not on superfluous argumentation such as we have just 
heard. 

I participated in the debate in May 1989 on a resolution 
of very similar content that was put forward by the now 
Minister of Housing. I believe that resolution would have 
passed this Legislature and action would have been taken 
had the resolution not been framed in what was an overly 
partisan manner. There was certainly support on our side 
of the House. This concept has had support in my party for 
many years and certainly it has had support in the govern- 
ment party for many years. 

I believe members of this House should support the 
principle of this bill and provide all of the House the op- 
portunity to explore the concept further. I do not think the 


resolution should be set aside. It deals with issues of equal; 
ity and equity. It comes to terms with a fundamental un. 
fairness in how we treat people who are disabled, becaus¢ 
right now we Say it is not the disability that alters ‘ 
person’s opportunity that matters but how the disability 
occurred, whether it is on the job, at birth, in an aut 
accident, in a backyard, on a municipal street or being ; 
victim of crime. 

The future of people, the dignity with which they lve 
their lives, their opportunity to share to their maximur 
capacity, is different and there is no logic to that differ! 
ence. It is to our shame, all of our shame, that we have no 
dealt with this inequity in the past. The member for York 
North’s resolution provides an opportunity for all member: 
of the House to say: “That’s right, there is inequity. Let’: 
determine what we can do as representatives and as advo 
cates to correct it.” Let’s look at how existing program: 
can fold in, whether they are auto insurance, private dis| 
ability insurance, public support programs or workers) 
compensation. Let’s look at funding alternatives, at the 
options of public programs, private programs or a melding 
of public and private mechanisms. 

Let’s look at how we can integrate into the sam 
scheme people who have been forced to lose their income: 
and people who never had an income. Let’s look at how 
families can and should be treated. Let’s look at how wi 
can cut the costs of administration and the overlappin; 
programs and put the savings either into benefits or inte 
lowering the costs of coverage. Let’s look at what specific 
services must be included and what services could be pro 
vided as options and how we can ensure that the person i 
Cornwall or Renfrew or North Bay can access those ser 
vices as readily as people in Toronto. 

Let’s look at the economic consequences of a universa 
program, the impacts on the labour market, the GATT im 
plications and the implications for our competitiveness 
Let’s look at the costs and the benefits. Let’s examin 
whether one province can go it alone and how we can ge 
the issue back on the national table, where it was whe 
Marc Lalonde was Minister of Finance. Let’s look at othe 
jurisdictions—New Zealand, for example—where it i 
working, where it is failing, the salient features of othe 
programs that have been put forward. 

I believe that it is time for us to examine this issue i 
depth and that members should be singular participants ii 
that. In the last debate, on the resolution of the member fo 
Windsor-Riverside, I indicated that I was concerned abou 
integrating workers’ compensation into a social service 
network and that we ought to be careful not to confus: 
workers’ compensation with the welfare program. That i 
not what drives workers’ compensation. Over the past tw: 
years with my colleagues in my caucus we have been abl 
to put more time in that, and I am now less convinced 0 
the difficulty of integrating workers’ compensation into 
universal program. . 

I hope the members of the governing party will suppor 
this resolution so we can get to work on this. I urge thos. 
members of the government party not to get caught up 0: 
technical arguments. In terms of the change that coul 
come about, it could be the single most important decisio: 


| 
| 
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at members will make while they are in this House and 
ne single most important contribution that they will make 
» their families, their communities, their province and 
neir country. I hope they will take the chance of making a 
jifference. 


030 


Mr Villeneuve: I too want to compliment and con- 
atulate my colleague the member for York North for his 
orivate member’s bill. I want to put on the record a little 
jit of the honourable member’s background. He actually 
sot his start in politics as a civil servant working for the 
jovernment of Ontario back in the days when there was a 
*rogressive Conservative government in place, and he got 
‘ome excellent training in the ministries operated by the 
donourable René Brunelle from Cochrane North and the 
ate Fern Guindon from Cornwall. With that kind of back- 
sround he is excellent material for leadership of the Lib- 
vral Party, and I certainly wish him well. I hope he has 
nore planks i in his platform than he has presented here this 
-norning, because I have some reservations about his pri- 
yate member’s bill. 
_ First of all, I believe he is trying to out-NDP the NDP. 
That may be a little bit difficult, but I think that is part of 
iis mission here this morning. I think we have to explore 
0 a great degree the suggestions of a universal disability 
nsurance plan. It sounds great, but the former government 
yrought in a support and custody branch with the Ministry 
of the Attorney General, and I have to tell members that I 
nave had a lot of my constituents phone and express a 
great deal of disappointment with the way that branch of 
the government presently operates. It sounds good to the 
99.9% of the people who do not use that ministry, but to 
those who have the opportunity of getting recorded mes- 
“sages upon recorded messages when they really want to 
speak to a real person, there is a problem, and to many of 
the problems that are faced by the people who are looking 
to have their support and custody requirements met, there 
is not an easy solution. 


_ However, we have to speak to real people, address 
their problems and possibly find a solution. I am a little 
afraid that a universal disability insurance may wind up in 
that general, a grey area that says to those people who are 
not requiring the services, “The government has in place a 
mechanism to look after everything,” until you have to 
deal with it and then it becomes very, very difficult. This is 
the kind of legislation I am afraid it might turn out to be. 

Following the election, the Premier made comments 
that have caused some speculation. I believe the previous 
Speaker from the government side, in saying he was not 
going to support my colleague’ S private member’s bill this 
morning, effectively said, “Yes, we can be more left than 
this. ” That is fine. This is a social democratic government, 
and I guess that is its raison d’étre. I guess we are going to 
see more and more of this. 

My problem is that we have seen it to some degree 
with the previous government, the Peterson government, 
and I will cite some examples. Requirements were put on 
al of our school boards, without funding: “You will have 
class sizes no more than XYZ; however, no money.” Or: 


“You employers have to pay an employer’s health tax of 
1.95% of your payroll.” We eliminate the universal re- 
quirement for premiums on health care, but who bears the 
brunt? The employers—municipalities, hospitals, school 
boards—through an employer’s health tax costing a for- 
tune, with no funding. 

In 1985 this province had a 10% tax advantage over 
Quebec, and I come from a riding adjacent to that prov- 
ince. Now, a short six years later, we are in a deficit posi- 
tion of several percentage points. We are taxed more, as 
residents and business people of this province, than are our 
friends over in Quebec. I think it bears repeating that busi- 
nesses will slowly, if not quickly, drift away from this 
province as we continue to nail them with higher taxes. We 
are now the highest-taxed jurisdiction in North America, 
and I am afraid this type of legislation would not at all 
alleviate or improve that situation. 

I think the Premier was looking at a universal disability 
insurance program in conjunction with his proposed auto 
insurance package, and some of the deletions from cabinet 
we have seen in the last couple of weeks seem to match 
the puzzle quite well. 

Mr Owens: Shame, shame. 


Mr Villeneuve: Yes, it is a bit of a shame that it hap- 
pened in that type of environment, and the real cause is 
still unknown as to why the former minister in charge of 
auto insurance was relegated to the back benches. He may 
have poor judgement, but surely that is not the only rea- 
son, and that question is still unanswered. 

Unfortunately, the Premier provided little in the way of 
details for such a plan, and of course there is no known 
model for such a plan anywhere in North America or even 
anywhere in the world. Apparently, the Premier was in- 
spired by a SARC recommendation calling for a universal 
no-fault insurance program for all Ontarians against all 
kinds of disabilities, sicknesses, injuries, etc. However, 
how this will be funded, how it will be looked after, is still 
an unknown quantity. 

From the Premier’s comments, it has been speculated 
that he is certainly contemplating such a plan and it is all 
part of the overall picture in replacing auto insurance com- 
pensation as we have known it and as we now have it with 
the former government’s plan in place. The report was 
silent on how such insurance would be funded. One can 
only speculate. Drivers, of course, would contribute. Those 
people who are on salary would probably contribute in a 
direct or indirect way. And of course the employers, the 
corporate residents of this province, would certainly pay 
their share and likely more. Nothing comes free, and I am 
sorry to say this would be again a very expensive way. 

There would be abuses. I say that as a person who has 
a large rural constituency. One of my major problems is 
with the Workers’ Compensation Board, and there is no 
easy solution to that, as you know, Mr Speaker. You have 
constituency work as well and you could probably echo 
my very words. This is a non-political statement that indeed 
major problems are being faced by elected people in this 
Legislature pertaining to WCB. 
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A universal plan sounds great. However, there are the 
mechanisms. I hope that the sponsoring member, the mem- 
ber for York North, will explain further how the cost 
would be borne, by whom. That is of great concern. We 
cannot continue to punish the residents of Ontario, the 
businesses of Ontario, for social programs that sometimes 
are abused. 


Mr Hope: Just looking at the resolution in itself, in 
part it is an excellent resolution. It has a downfall, though. 
There is a time frame that is put forward in that resolution 
dealing with universal disability. It is a key thing that I 
share some of the concerns the member across has raised 
about people coming into our offices who have fallen 
through the gap, people who question whether a 
paycheque was going to be in their hands by next week or 
not. The ability to make payments on their mortgages or 
put food on their table was a big question. These were 
challenges that I as a person in my previous life was faced 
with from most sectors that were around us. 

As we look at the universal disability compensation 
system, insurance program, it is an excellent idea, I feel. 
As a member of the committee which was formed by this 
government made up of parliamentary assistants, we have 
sat down since November examining this issue, making 
sure that we put a clear focus, a clear vision in what we see 
and how we can fund it. 


1040 

Some of the questions that have been put forward 
today are some of the major questions we must address. 
There was the issue that dealt with the disabled, those who 
fall through the gaps, those who have maybe not pur- 
chased private insurance. These are the things that we must 
address. I reflect on this issue for the simple fact that most 
of us who are male and have wives who may be domestic 
engineers with no value put to their job as far as a 
paycheque is concerned, when a disability occurs to that 
person’s spouse, it causes large financial difficulty for that 
family to maintain that service that domestic engineer has 
provided for us. These are some of the questions we must 
address. 

Looking at the time frame, it is one of the major impor- 
tant things. It wants us to move very quickly, but quickly 
leads to error, and as we talk about the workers’ compensa- 
tion system or we talk about the Ontario motorist protec- 
tion plan, just in those time frames, the changes in Bill 162 
and the new legislation dealing with auto insurance, we 
have seen the problems. We have to correct the problems 
in making sure of the proper system, making sure that the 
funding mechanism is there and making sure that for those 
who deserve the funding, compensation is consistent in 
their homes and for them. We must make sure that we 
have it. 

The unfortunate part today is that the Chair of the com- 
mittee, because of prior commitments dealing with his ri- 
ding, which is a major issue, is unable to be here today, but 
I want to emphasize that he shares a lot of the same con- 
cerns that I do. As a person who sat on the other side 
knocking on politicians’ doors before, looking for a fix to 
some of the gaps that were there, we are doing that. We are 


moving, and we want to make sure that we move in a clear 
vision, a clear focus for the people of Ontario to make sure 
that the funding mechanisms, the concerns under workers’, 
compensation, the concerns that lie around, are well ad- 
dressed and clearly addressed. 

I want to thank you, Mr Speaker, for the ‘opportunity, 
and I will be voting against it for the one major reason of 
the June time frame that is put before us. 


Mr Offer: Let me Say at the outset what a pleasure it 
is for me to take part in this debate on the motion put 
forward by the member for York North, and indeed to 
carry on the remarks not only of the honourable member 
but also of the member for Halton Centre. Let me indicate 
that I speak in full support of this motion, and in the time 
permitted to me I would like to explain why. 

We must recognize in this Legislature that there are a 
number of programs in existence designed to compensate 
for a variety of reasons. We have the automobile protection 
plan, the workers’ compensation system, we have the 
Gains program, the Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board. We have programs on the basis of private plans as 
well as plans as the result of collective bargaining, all 
plans designed in part to compensate for injury, a variety 
of injury. Each of these particular models runs separately. 
Each has its own system of delivery and its own eligibility 
criteria. 

We must recognize that, even with this myriad of 
plans, not everyone is covered. Not all injuries are those 
which result in compensation, and as a result, disparities or 
inequities occur. Benefits are different. 

We must recognize, and I am sure everyone in this 
Legislature recognizes, that where injury occurs, there is in 
many cases a pain to one’s family apart from the injury, 
however occasioned, which has occurred. It is a real pain, 
it is substantial, and I believe that if there is a method to 
address this terrible hurt, this way of injury to one’s stan- 
dard of living, then we as legislators have an obligation. 
Indeed, it is our responsibility to address the matter. 

In that respect, I take note of the comments of the 
members of the government side, who have today for the 
first time indicated that there is a parliamentary assistants’ 
committee designed to address this issue. We have not 
seen this type of committee. We have not seen the mandate 
for the committee. We have not seen the timetable for the 
committee. May I state that it is our responsibility as legis- 
lators of this House to address this issue and not just one 
clique in terms of government members. 

Many have spoken about the cost of such a program. It 
sounds like a great deal of money. What is the cost and 
who is to pay? These are valid questions. I believe that it 
may be the case, a suspicion, if you will, on my part at this 
time, that with a program, the principle of which is em- 
braced in the motion by the member for York North, po- 
tentially more people will be covered, more injuries 
compensable, and that indeed it will be done in an efficient 
and an economical way. 

It was only yesterday that the Premier, in his speech to 
this Legislature on the Constitution, spoke to an issue of 
division of powers. He spoke of what municipalities in an 
increasing way are referring to as disentanglement, of taking. 
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look at what is provided by whom. Is that done in the 
host efficient and effective way, of potentially disentan- 
; ‘ling that which has happened and rebuilding? Is that not 
_ndeed the principle under this particular motion? 
_ Let us take a look at the different forms of models for 
| vhich compensation is provided. Let us see if it is done in 
he most effective, efficient and economical way. Let us 
see, by virtue of potentially disentangling those particular 
_ programs, that we can rebuild into a single program which 
vill bring in more people, more types of injury and deal 
with it in an economical and efficient manner. 
_ We as legislators, and not just as a series of eight par- 
jiamentary assistants, should not be afraid to investigate 
his area. In fact, as legislators, as members elected to this 
articular Legislature, we should be enthusiastic in ap- 
roaching this issue. 

Finally, in the area of consultation I note with some 
dejection the comments made by the member for Durham- 
York and the member for Chatham-Kent as to the time 
frame. They do not like this motion because of the time 
frame, being June of this year. Consultation is a necessity: 
consultation with labour, consultation with business, con- 
sultation with municipalities, consultation over the princi- 
ple, consultation over the issues and how those issues can 
be addressed. To say that they will vote against this motion 
on the basis that the consultation is to take place by the 
month of June is, I say, to deny the particular principle. 

The Premier has spoken in glowing terms of a commit- 
tee dealing with the Constitution. I see that the Chairman 

of that constitutional committee is here today and the 
Chairman will know that we will be dealing with matters 
of re-Confederation, of a variety of issues and implica- 
tions, such as economic implications, on different forms of 
powers and redistribution of powers, and we will be re- 
porting by the end of June of this year. 

Surely if it is good enough for a select committee on 
the Constitution to address these very complicated issues, 
and to be doing so with the support of the Premier, then 
members on the government side can embrace that form of 
consultation and have this particular motion and these par- 
ticular issues dealt with by another committee of this Leg- 
islature, again reporting back to this Legislature by June of 
this year. It is no excuse to say that consultation cannot be 
effectively done by June. If it is enough for this constitu- 
tional committee, it should be enough for the principles 
embraced in this motion. 

In closing, I support this motion. I support the good 
words of the member for York North and the member for 

Halton Centre in terms of the need to address a demon- 
strated need, to do so in an efficient, effective and econom- 
ical manner and to do so in the spirit of consultation. 
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Mr Perruzza: I rise today in support of the resolution 
_by the member for York North in principle, and I support 
the idea and the concept of universality and universal in- 
_surances on many fronts. 

| When you look at the current system, as the member 
accurately outlined a little while ago in his speech, there 
"are a number of existing programs which are currently on 


the books which, quite frankly, are not working very well. 
I am afraid that holes are being punctured in the armour of 
those programs and you have the blood of victims and 
their families gushing through. In some way we have to 
move to seal those gaps, to link the cracks and some of the 
programs. To reiterate, we have the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Board, CPP, no-fault auto insurance now, the Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Board, unemployment insurance, 
private long-term disability insurance and so on. The list 
goes on. As the member indicated, we have uneven access 
to cash benefits in those systems. Coverage depends on 
cause and degree of disability, labour force participation, 
whether the employer provides long-term disability insur- 
ance or not, replacement rates, earnings ceilings that vary 
from program to program, and the list goes on and on and 
on. I think that at some point we as a government and as a 
Legislature—I would hope this is a non-partisan issue— 
must move to revamp the system. 

However, I regret that what we are doing here and 
what this resolution does in fact is it plays politics with the 
lives of people. I think that we have a government here—I 
am certainly going to support this resolution—that could 
support it overwhelmingly. However, the time lines that 
have been established by the member for York North’s 
motion are unrealistic on a number of fronts. 

My colleague to the left indicates that my time is al- 
most up and I suspect I could speak for several days on 
this particular subject. I will wind up by saying that I 
regret that we are playing politics with this issue. I am 
going to support the resolution and I suspect that a number 
of my colleagues are inclined to do the same, but I think 
that their reservations are going to be very similar in na- 
ture. There is a structure in place now to look at this in a 
comprehensive, long-term way and I think that we would 
do well to move in that direction. 

I would like to indicate and clarify something that one 
of the honourable members opposite, the member for 
Halton Centre, indicated. She talked about the member for 
Windsor-Riverside’s resolution here some time ago in the 
House. She was on the government side of the House 
when the member for Windsor-Riverside talked about uni- 
versal disability insurance. The member for Halton Centre 
voted against the member for Windsor-Riverside’s motion 
at that time and it struck me that she brought this up in her 
own discussion here this morning and I find that a little 
awkward. I cannot help but reiterate the line that they have 
been tossing at us for a number of weeks now: That was 
then, I say to the member for Halton Centre, this is now. 

Mr White: I am pleased to be able to speak on this 
resolution. Prior to becoming a professional social worker, 
I worked in welfare myself. Daily I saw the pain and hu- 
miliation that disadvantaged people who were disadvan- 
taged because of accident or illness were forced to endure. 
Much of that humiliation was produced by the gaps in our 
social support system. 

There were different eligibility criteria for the Canada 
pension plan, for workers’ compensation, for unemployment 
insurance, for long-term disability, for auto insurance, for 
Gains-D. Injured workers and disabled people in general 
were put through more hoops and had to know more about 
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legislation and regulation; they had to know it backwards, 
forwards and sideways. Having suffered a disability 
through illness or accident, they then had to face the hu- 
miliation of not being able to support themselves or their 
families and had to apply for welfare because those other 
programs were not accessible. On top of that, they had to 
prove to some bureaucrat that they matched that program’s 
criterion. The program was not designed for them. It was 
designed for itself. 

Whether that program was provincial, federal, munici- 
pal, public, private, out of the whole panoply of them I 
began to think that there was a reason for this multiplicity 
of programs. Perhaps there could be some real financial 
savings if we had programs that were not accessible. The 
more difficult it is to access a program, the more likely it is 
that injured or disabled people will just give up and fall 
back on welfare assistance. 


That was the situation almost 20 years ago. I cannot 
say it has substantially changed since then. The SARC 
report indicted some 30% of the GWA and FBA case load 
is made up of the disabled or the ill, more than 100,000 
cases in this province. 

I know that the member for York North was a con- 
cerned and capable minister and I am sure that he tried in 
the last two years of his government to implement a uni- 
versal disability program. However, my friend the member 
for York North was unable to effect this program or to 
demonstrate any evidence of any intent from his govern- 
ment to effect such a program. We have heard about many 
very progressive pieces of legislation that were going to be 
forthcoming. We have not seen any evidence of them in 
the last five years. I am sure that he must have been very 
frustrated. His colleagues were not willing or able to sup- 
port him at that time. But this is now. Now they are willing 
to support him. I am glad to hear that they have become 
increasingly progressive since last September. 

Now he wishes to establish an agenda for us, a timeta- 
ble for us, a structure for us to— 


The Deputy Speaker: The time has expired. Thank 
you. The member for York North. 


Mr Beer: In the time left I would like to comment on 
some of the things that have been said in the debate, but I 
would at the outset like to thank all the honourable members 
for participating and for a number of the questions that have 
been raised, which I think are very legitimate ones and in 
terms of the process I am talking about would be important to 
be reviewed and examined. That is one of the points behind 
this particular resolution. But I want to say to the members 
opposite who have concerns about the time frame that I think 
there is, quite frankly, some misunderstanding of what it is 
that is being suggested in my motion. 


Let’s go back to first principles and remember why are 
we putting this forward in the first place. Quite simply, it is 
that there are too many disabled and injured people in this 
province, as has been said, who have been denied critically 
needed benefits because what we have got is a patchwork 
quilt. What we are trying to do here is to make sure that 
people do not have to live lives of poverty and desperation, 
that we can actually do something, begin a process that 


within the mandate of this government is going to see a 


real change in the system we have. 


We know that we are spending something i in the order of 


$6.5 billion in this province on various disability programs, 
We agree that is not good enough, that there is overlap that i , 
poorly administered. We have got to bring that together. 

The fact that it is part of a previous seven 
did not do everything that we might have wanted—I think 
is irrelevant. The point is that now we have this issue 
before us we have an opportunity to go forward. | 

On the question of process, members should read the 
motion very carefully. It does not say everything is going 
to be completed by the end of June. In point of fact, in 
Treasury—and I urge members to go to the Treasurer—the 
documents are there, setting out a time frame of approxi- 
mately two years for a consultative process that ends in 
legislation before the government mandate is up. What I 
have asked for here is to initiate the process. 

The government tells us there is this parliamentary 
assistants’ committee, a committee that I think few in this 
province have ever heard of. As my friend mentioned, if 
the select committee on Ontario in Confederation can deal 
with those issues and make a report by the end of June, 


surely the parliamentary assistants, together with Treasury, 


can get out before the end of June an issues and options 


document, not a full-blown government policy but what 


are the issues, what are the options, mentioned by my 


friends in the Conservative Party as well as on the govern- 
ment side and here, questions that we need to ask. That can 
be done. Then the consultative process begins. This does 
not say it is the beginning and the end. 

It is a red herring to say the time frame is leading 
members opposite to vote against it. | have to ask mem- 
bers opposite, when they look at this, are they in favour of 


the principle? This parliamentary assistants’ committee has 


been in existence since November. Surely it is within the 
intelligence of the government to put out an issues and 
options paper and begin a consultative process. That is 


what this motion is asking for. If they vote against it, then 
it is they who are playing politics with this issue and play- 


ing with the people whose lives are affected. 

The principle is clear: There is a process and it is pri- 
vate members’ hour. Members opposite do not need to 
listen to the whips. They are free to vote as they wish in 
private members’ hour. I commend my colleague the 
member for Downsview for having the courage to do that. 
I urge the rest of the members opposite to do it, because 


they support the principle. The time frame is adequate. 


Together we can do this. Let’s start something now. 
1100 


REPRESENTATION AMENDMENT ACT, 1990 


Mr Villeneuve moved second reading of Bill 31, An 


Act to amend the Representation Act, 1986. 


Mr Villeneuve: I do not think this will create a great 
deal of controversy, but it has to go through the normal 
channels, and this is part of it. Simply put, Bill 31 is to 
change the name of the riding I very proudly represent 
from Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, which is a very 
historical part of eastern Ontario, to S-D-G & East Grenville. 
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_. Under redistribution of 1986, the riding I proudly rep- 
_ esent was expanded to include approximately the eastern 
\alf of the county of Grenville. In this very proud area we 
; rave five municipalities with a total population of 14,560, 
_\r approximately 25% of the entire population of the ri- 
! ling I represent. We have the second-largest town in the 
Kemptville, a very progressive town known for the 
Bkemptville College of Agricultural Technology; it also has 

‘he eastern headquarters for the Ministry of Government 
jervices. The Ministry of Natural Resources plays a very 
mportant role in the management of natural resources in 

sastern Ontario. Of course, we have the Kemptville Dis- 

‘rict Hospital and a number of other very important as- 
. rects, making it the second-largest town, with a population 

_f almost 2,500, in the riding I represent. 

The village of Cardinal, almost 1,600 in population, is 
‘he home of Casco and Best Foods, sometimes referred to 
is Canada Starch, the major employer in that town and a 
_najor processor of Ontario corn. Certainly those people, I 
_hink, have to be recognized in the name of the riding. 

The township of Edwardsburgh is largely a rural mu- 
iicipality, very important to the economy of Grenville 
county, and indeed its present reeve, David Sloan, is the 

_warden of the united counties of Leeds and Grenville. 

_ South Gower is a smaller rural municipality, some 
1,600 in population, rapidly growing and presently wel- 
coming many people who are employed in the city of Ot- 

tawa but who travel south of the Rideau River to call 

South Gower their home. Likewise, there is the municipal- 

ity of Oxford-on-Rideau, expanding very rapidly along the 

shores of the historical Rideau River, with a population of 
some 4,600 and one of the more rapidly growing areas, not 
only in Grenville county but in the riding I represent. 

As members see, it has been very difficult to explain to 
the residents, 25% of the people that I represent, why the 
name of East Grenville has not been included in the riding 
name. I have tried on different occasions to have the name 
changed. Initially it was to be known as Stormont, Dundas, 
Glengarry and East Grenville. However, in the interest of 
brevity that particular name was considered to be too cum- 
bersome and too long, and I understand that. 

Without belittling the great and historical riding of 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, often referred to—prob- 
ably more often than not—as SD&G. Incidentally, this is 
the plaid of the Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry High- 
landers. It is the Macdonell of Glengarry—a fighting unit 
very highly recognized for many years. They were affec- 
tionately referred to as the SD&G Highlanders, and when I 
say “affectionately,” sometimes they would be SD&G as 
for “sand, dust and gravel,” but that was always in a very 
loving and joking way; they were known as one of the best 
regiments in the area. 

It is always intriguing when I tell people who visit 
‘eastern Ontario—the riding stretches from the Ontario- 
Quebec border to the town of Prescott—on your mileage 
Odometer you travel about a third of the distance to To- 
ronto, in the riding I very proudly represent, as you come 
in from Quebec and travel to the outskirts of the town of 
Prescott. We are very proud of the fact that Ontario history 
effectively began in that area of the province. It is certainly 


the home of many United Empire Loyalists and many, 
many people of French background who came from Que- 
bec 100 years ago or so to make their home in eastern 
Ontario. We have the united counties of Leeds and Gren- 
ville, immediately west of the united counties of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry, and of course the united and histor- 
ical counties of Prescott and Russell, represented by my 
colleague over here, effectively north of Highway 417. 

Two very major arteries run through the riding I repre- 
sent, Highway 417 and Highway 401, and we are fighting 
very hard to have Highway 16 twinned into a four-lane 
highway. According to the Ministry of Transportation, this 
will be occurring, hopefully, before the turn of the century. 
Indeed, from the south, from the Johnstown Bridge to the 
nation’s capital, we will have a road worthy to be the main 
artery leading from the United States to the capital of Canada. 
1110 

I will have the opportunity of replying to some of my 
colleagues but, in speaking with them, I have found there 
is very little opposition to changing the name of the riding 
I represent. I realize it will be the first time—lI believe the 
first time—that initials will be utilized. However, I want to 
touch on another subject that is part and parcel of the 
redistribution. I represent a large rural riding, as do many 
elected people to this Legislature. There are 23 very active 
municipalities in the riding I represent, and under redistri- 
bution the criterion was that we were aiming for 74,000 of 
population and we would allow 25% variation either way. 
When you are dealing with a large rural area and your 
largest town, as in my case, is the great metropolis of 
Alexandria, with 3,300 people, and the second-largest is 
Kemptville, with some 2,500 population, it takes an awful 
lot of rural routes and small towns and villages in rural 
Ontario to get to your required population base. 

I firmly believe that prior to the next redistribution we 
will have to look at and designate certain ridings as rural, 
because if we continue to try and meet a population crite- 
rion we will effectively have members running large and 
vast geographical areas trying to satisfy the population re- 
quirement and in so doing reduce effective representation 
by the person who is here at Queen’s Park. Members have 
to remember that I am four and a half hours away from my 
home; whether I travel by car, by train or by plane, it really 
does not matter a great deal. It is that kind of time frame 
that you need to get from Queen’s Park to my home, which 
is quite centrally located within the riding I represent. 

I know northern Ontario has a criterion that meets 
some geographical, commonsense issues, and I think we 
have to look at that in the rural areas under any new redis- 
tribution. The population criterion would either be differ- 
ent or there would be some sort of commonsense approach 
that says, “An individual member of this Legislature can 
only service a certain-sized area.” I think that has to be 
incorporated. I would strongly support any legislation 
which would recognize our rural agricultural areas as areas 
that would be treated somewhat differently than the 
sprawling, rapidly expanding urban areas which can meet 
population criteria quite quickly. 

I will reserve the rest of my time to reply to my col- 
leagues, and I fully anticipate that they will be supporting 
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my private member’s motion and that before the Legisla- 
ture recesses in June, the great riding I very proudly repre- 
sent will be know as S-D-G & East Grenville. 


Mr Owens: I proudly rise in support of the honour- 
able member’s motion. On 18 December 1990 the honour- 
able member for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry 
presented private member’s Bill 31, requesting that the 
name of his riding be changed from Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry to S-D-G & East Grenville. 


I believe every sitting member recognizes the signifi- 
cance of his own electoral district and believes the name of 
that district should reflect the geographical area. The elec- 
toral district of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry did in 
fact reflect the riding’s geographical boundaries until re- 
distribution in 1987. At that time the riding was expanded 
to indicate the illustrious area of eastern Grenville county. 
It seems only appropriate then that after the redistribution 
of 1987 we should include this new area in the electoral 
district name. But electoral district names can become un- 
wieldy in length. Since this new district of the honourable 
PC member seems far too long to manoeuvre verbally, let 
alone to be used on letterhead or business cards, it seems 
most appropriate to use abbreviations. 


The honourable member, I am sure, after a great 
amount of consultation, came up with the most appropriate 
name for his electoral district: S-D-G & East Grenville. 
Some wags have taken to describe the new electoral dis- 
trict, S-D-G, as sand, dust and gravel. However, personally 
I believe and I take it to mean strength, determination and 
generosity. 

I would like to take a moment to talk about a family 
living just outside of Cornwall. The family members are, 
of course, constituents of the honourable member. Maurice 
and Theresa Gagné are probably two of the most generous 
people I have ever had the pleasure of meeting. Their 
daughter, Manon along with her husband, Roy, is a constit- 
uent of mine. I can tell members that the values of hard 
work and generosity have been successfully passed down 
to the Gagné children. By the way, Theresa Gagné has a 
sparerib recipe that would knock the socks off of any rib 
lover. 


The honourable member once related to me a story 
about two other constituents of his who were having diffi- 
culty during these terrible economic times. One was a fur- 
niture store owner and the other was in sales of another 
kind. Because sales were slow for the purchaser of a suite 
of furniture, she was unable to make payments. Again, 
because of the generous nature of the honourable 
member’s constituents, the customer was able to keep the 
furniture and the store owner was able to keep a customer. 


I would like to return to a more historical context. The 
honourable member has told this House of the historical 
significance of using the initials of the three large cities. 
Back in the days of wartime, Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
garry had the SD&G Highlanders, who proudly wore the 
Macdonell of Glengarry plaid as their fighting colours. I 
would like to point out that the honourable member is 
wearing a tie of those very colours. To this day the initials 
SDG are recognized as those of the county, and it seems 


quite logical, and certainly less cumbersome, to change the! 
riding name and use the letters SDG. 

Located in the most southeasterly section of this great 
province, this electoral district should include in its name 
the 14,568 people who live in eastern Grenville. Indeed, ]| 
am sure the noble citizenry—pardon the pun—of this sec- 
tion of town feel quite strongly about the importance of al 
name change to reflect their geographic identity. Certainly 
the honourable member is doing his duty by proposing to 
this House, in the form of a private member’s bill, this 
important name change. | 

Sometimes in our overspecific language we leave out 
important aspects of our society. We have now recognized 
that as being important. I think the Premier’s speech last 
night wants us to recognize that this is a society of inclu- 
siveness rather than of exclusiveness. The current name of 
this electoral district is overspecific and therefore excludes 
the very important area of eastern Grenville. This is just as 
inappropriate, as I am sure the honourable members would 
agree, as using sexist language which excludes 50% of our 
society. Indeed, we have learned the mistakes of our lan- 
guage and that language is important and does convey 
messages and does reflect on our views of society. Only 
we as citizens and individuals can work towards using 
language that is inclusive. Of course, this will be again 
reflected in the change of the name of the electoral district 
to accurately reflect the geographical area. 

In closing, I would certainly like to commend the hon- 
ourable member for requesting a name change and hope 
that his private member’s bill can be passed expeditiously. 
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Mr Elston: As unaccustomed as I am to speaking in 
the chamber, I would like to join the discussion today on 
the change in name of this particular electoral district. I 
note with some sadness that we will lose the designation of 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry as part of the formal 
electoral district name. I have nothing against the short 
form, because it has been often used, and I am sure com- 
mon parlance locally is to use SDG to help people who 
want to get to the point of their arguments much quicker so 
they do not have to wrap their tongues around all three 
names. . 


But I think it comes as a great surprise for those people 
looking for the continuity of a term, which appeared in the 
gathering places of Ontario since the early part of the 
1800s, that as of the passing of this act there will be a 
passing of the words Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry into 
a sort of antiquity. I know the reference to the area is still 
there by the use of the short form, but my experience has 
been and the experience I think of all of us in general is 
that once you remove the names there is a removal and a 
loss for all time of some of those traditional thoughts asso- 
ciated with those names and, of course, what proud history 
that area has always had. 

The history of it has been well studied, I am sure, by 
most of us as youngsters, as we grew up through a system 
of education that spent, in the early days of my education 
at least, somewhat more time on the historical evolution of 
our province—maybe not as complete as it ought to have! 
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f ‘een, but I think it was more complete in some aspects of 
_ ur history than we now see our youngsters being exposed 


>. 

i There is for a number of people a problem with be- 
fjoming familiar with all of Ontario’s history, but at least 
_vhen you go through the list of electoral districts you can 


ollow the historical derivation of a lot of the social con- 
xt within which we currently find ourselves. Take a look, 
or instance, at some of the ridings here in the city of 
Yoronto, in Metropolitan Toronto. You will note there is a 
esignation of those electoral districts along the lines of 
he old villages that used to be here. If you go up and down 
jhe subway stops, you will note that the stops are Davis- 
tille and St Andrew and St Patrick and a whole series of 
sther designations that talk about the old central focuses of 
ettlements in the days gone by. The effort there is quite 
lear, that it is necessary and proper in a modern society 
ike ours that we leave the signposts that helped us get to 
_vhere we are going. 

_ The people who live in Riverdale or who live in the 
3eaches or who live at Woodbine were quite correct when 
hey decided, honestly and up front, that it would be in the 
Dest interests of their areas to preserve their history by 
preserving the full name of the villages in which the initial 
sarly settlements occurred. What great history the Beaches 
jas in Toronto, for instance. What great history there is in 
digh Park. What great history there is in so many other of 
he centres in Metropolitan Toronto as the sprawling 
srowth has taken over those small villages and has con- 
sumed them into a larger existence. 

I know the member for Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
zarry. If this bill passes, obviously this will be about the 
ast time we will refer to him that way in this House, at 
east after we get the third reading; it will be no longer the 
nember for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry but the 
nember for S-D-G & East Grenville. I know the member 
says it is the same thing, but for the people who used to be 
interested in hearing Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, we 
would hear it no more officially here in this forum. 

I am not trying to make anything out of it except to 

2xpress my concern about the historical loss. The member 
himself spoke about the need to protect the representation 
of areas with substantial historical significance in the evo- 
lution of our history. In fact, they have played a great part 
and a great role in the development of Ontario’s fabric in 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, but from now on there 
will be no more Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry electoral 
district; it will be S-D-G & East Grenville. 
If we are to prevent the overrunning of our history, if a 
person finds it too long to have Stormont, Dundas, Glen- 
garry and East Grenville in the electoral district’s name, it 
would seem to me preferable to have left it Stormont, 
Dundas, Glengarry, East Grenville for the documents. 
Some people say that is going to take up too much space 
on the letterhead. God knows, as members of the Legislature 
we put all the stuff we can pack into that top inch and a 
half or two inches anyway. What is the difference? What 
teally is the difference? 


I guess it is difficult to put all those typesettings on the 
documents, but could we not have left this as Stormont, 
Dundas, Glengarry, East Grenville for the purposes— 


Mr Villeneuve: | tried, and the Liberals said no. 


Mr Elston: No, I understand what the problem is; I 
am merely expressing what I believe to have been the right 
way for the member to have gone. If I had known this was 
taking place—I apologize for not having known, but I 
have never talked to the member, prior to my current posi- 
tion, before on this matter. But as a person who studied 
history— 


Mr Carr: You never talked to him because you were 
in cabinet. 


Mr Elston: No, it is not true. The member for Oak- 
ville South indicated that I never talk to him. Certainly, I 
never did talk to him during my cabinet time; he is a recent 
arrival. But I used to speak to his predecessor, and I would 
have, if I had known, been glad to speak to the member for 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry about this, because as a 
person who has studied history I have some sense of the 
loss that will come when you submerge the name for the 
purposes of some practicality, and we, for goodness’ sake, 
are submerging so much of our history these days for the 
purposes of practical problems that we ought to do every- 
thing we can to Strive to protect the integrity of the names 
that are great signposts of our past. 

I know the member spoke about the fact that we said it 
was too long. I presume that probably where that came 
from was the fact that people who had to deal with this in 
typesetting said it was too long, as opposed to the Liberal 
government, which the member is trying to make a little 
political hay from. 


Some hon members: Shame, shame. 


Mr Elston: That is what he said it for. Listen, the guy 
is a very good politician. He knows how to campaign. In 
fact, I remember campaigning in 1984 in Stormont, 
Dundas— 


Mr Villeneuve: In 1983. 


Mr Elston: Sorry, 1983. Maybe I was late; maybe that 
is why they lost. I remember campaigning there in Decem- 
ber 1983 in the middle of a snowstorm, and it was obvious 
that the member for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry was 
a very capable and very fine individual. I was campaigning 
in Winchester on the back streets, talking to the local citi- 
zenry, and started out in full sunshine, a rather cool day— 
warm at the door; cool from a climatic point of view—but 
by the time I went no more than about an hour on the 
streets there, the member-in-waiting had arranged to have 
it snowing so hard we could hardly see from the sidewalk 
to the door handles. That probably explains why we lost 
Winchester in that by-election, in which the member with 
the name Villeneuve replaced the former member, whose 
name was also Villeneuve. I am sure that was merely a 
coincidence. 

I should say, by the way, speaking to this, that the 
proud history of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry had at- 
tached to it the name of another Villeneuve, who was there 
for a considerable length of time. Osie Villeneuve, as some 
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of you know, really spent a lot of time there. Actually, he 
was provincially elected, then went in elected federally, 
and then came back and served provincially, and in fact sat 
where the member for Wentworth North now sits. That 
seat was permanently, almost, assigned to Osie Villeneuve. 
He served his constituents well and knew the constituency 
remarkably well. There was little question whatsoever 
about the outcome of any election, even if he were 10 
years down the road from it, because that particular Mr 
Villeneuve was well respected. 

I might say in a moment of charity—or is it generos- 
ity?—that SDG is equally well served by a gentleman who 
is also well known. I know it was merely a coincidence 
that they found another Villeneuve to replace Osie. 

While I am speaking to this and the historical nature of 
the changes to come by the change in name, I would just 
like to say to the family of the late Osie Villeneuve that, 
although we like the current member, we likewise miss the 
sage advice we used to receive from a man who had a 
bearing which was semi regal, I guess, in nature, and who 
was a good friend to a lot of new members around this 
House, just to deviate for a moment to that point. 
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I do really want to say that I understand the reason this 
is happening, but I regret that historically those words will 
disappear. I know that what the gentleman from the New 
Democratic Party was trying to indicate were some of the 
characteristics of the people from that part of eastern On- 
tario, in a way which I think underscores the characteris- 
tics that go with a lot of the people who reside in all parts 
of the province. But the mere use of that as an example, I 
think, leads me to believe that when we are not here as a 
generation, and when we are not able to tell others in the 
debates that the electoral district of Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry is represented by someone—in this case Mr 
Villeneuve, who will be there for a long time probably, at 
least until I show up on time for the next by-election, or 
whatever, who knows—but we will no longer be able to 
say what SDG means. 

He will, when he is making his speeches. The people at 
the electoral commission will refer to it as SDG. Those 
people will know it as S-D-G—and East Grenville, just to 
finish it off. The people who do all of the administrative 
activities and the people who write all the books about 
S-D-G & East Grenville will probably not refer back the 
way we could with our memories to the days when it was 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry. 

Our signposts in history are so necessary to ensure the 
preservation and protection of our culture, of our heritage, 
of the understanding of the evolution of our social thought 
and thinking. These electoral district names are only really 
a determination to preserve the history in a way in which 
people who have no connection from a chronological point 
of view with the area can understand the existence of that 
part of our history in a real fashion. 

There is another of our colleagues who wants to speak 
on this. I just wanted to put that on the record. I know the 
local member will keep it high in priority when he is 
speaking. There is a member to come after him, as there 
will be a member to come after each of us, and there is a 


member to come after that and after that. I think the first — 
step to preservation, as is well known in other places, is to | 
ensure that we do not drop any of the signposts of our past. | 
I just want to warn us about that. It happens so quickly. 


Mr Carr: I will very briefly speak in support of my) 
colleague. I have a similar situation in my riding; a portion | 
of my riding falls into the Burlington area. It is ironic how | 
important the name of the riding is, because when I was | 
out canvassing in the last election campaign there actually | 
were some people who said they do not vote because of | 
the name change, that they do not feel they are a part of. 
Oakville South, having lived in Burlington. Of course that | 
is done because of the redistribution and trying to keep the - 
numbers fair, but the people think of themselves as part of | 
the Burlington community, not the Oakville community. It | 
has been a very difficult task to get them and incorporate | 
them into feeling a part of my riding, so I can appreciate | 
how important this matter of a name change, which we > 
sometimes think may not seem too important, is to the | 
very people who are out there. 

I would like to support my colleague in his move to | 
change that as a result of that, because I have seen first 
hand in my riding some people who are saying to me: “I 
don’t feel a part of it. I feel left out.”” Even when newslet- | 
ters or householders go out and you have to put Oakville 
South on it, we still get calls saying, “What about the 
Burlington portion?” I have taken now to putting on the’ 
letters I send out “Oakville South,” and also saying to the. 
people “Burlington southeast,” because it is a very difficult 
situation for those people who do not feel a part of the 
riding. | 

My colleague who represents the Burlington portion in — 
Burlington South has done everything he could to try and 
work with us, because what happens is that it is so close 
that a lot of people, because they live in Burlington, will 
call his office rather than calling my office because they 
feel a little left out. There are a lot of things we need to do, 
and I am in the process now of trying to figure out a name > 
change. We are fortunate. The previous speaker talked 
about the long tradition. Our tradition has not been as long, 
but it is very difficult, because there are some people who 
want to keep the name and it is very difficult to come up 
with some type of name that will keep everybody happy. 

I think even my predecessor, who was mentioned ear- | 
lier, had sent out in one of his newsletters a flyer to try and 
change the name and asked for comments; so many came 
back that it made it very difficult. So when we are looking 
at making a name change like this, it is a very difficult 
process. I know the member in doing this took a great deal 
of time to get a lot of input. I would just like to say that I can 
sympathize with him and will be giving him my support. 

Mr Klopp: I rise at this time to say that I fully support 
the honourable member for Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
garry in his name change. I surely realize that he has taken 
the time and the effort to know that this change is some- 
thing that is needed. I am sure he has taken the time back 
in his riding to talk to everyone and to make sure they. 
understand it. 
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He also took the time to comment on the issue of rural 
_\istribution. I am glad he took the time to talk about that 
yecause it is a concern I also have. I would like to say that 
_f we can work together in making sure that rural areas are 
epresented—I am sure we all realize that rep by popula- 
ion was a good thing that was started many years ago, 
-yecause if we look back in our history it was abused by 
_yeople who had, maybe, very distinct political ideas. I am 
ure none of us wants to get away from that, but at the 
‘ame time, times change. In an open consultation of all 
deople in this room and the people who are concerned, I 
im sure we can come up with some changes which still 
allow the representation of democracy, because that is re- 
ally what we are talking about. I say very openly to all 
nembers who are concerned about that that I am too, and 
f we can get together and work at that over the next four 
and a half years, or sooner if we can, and come up with 
some ideas, I look forward to that. I hope today that this 
vill passes as soon as possible. 


~ 


a 


Mr Beer: It is a pleasure to join in this debate. I think 
‘it raises one of the questions for a number of us, in terms 
of how we go about ensuring that what our riding is called 
relates back to the community we live in. I want to refer to 
‘the comments made by the member for Oakville South 
because I think particularly in areas of what we call fast 
growth and the way boundaries change, the names of those 
ridings, which are often geographical—north, south, east, 
‘west—can then cause problems in terms of people feeling 
included or excluded. 

I have always been in favour, where possible, of trying 
to use historical references for the names of ridings. For 
example, my riding is York North. There is a federal riding 
of York North, and there is a municipality called North 
York, and I cannot begin to tell members the number of 
letters I get addressed to Mel Lastman, the mayor of North 
York. I do not mind getting those letters, but it seems to 
me that there is some confusion here. As members will 
know, William Lyon Mackenzie, the night after the great 
revolt, actually spent the night in my riding, and I have 
always thought that perhaps the best name would be York 
Mackenzie. Perhaps some day that is something I would 
want to bring forward. 

_ One of the things when we are changing riding names, 
though, is that it is important that somehow people in that 
riding are able to participate in the discussion. In the nor- 
‘mal course of events if we were going through changes in 
names, there is a consultative process. I think it is impor- 
‘tant when we are concerned about people being involved 
‘that we keep that in mind so changes really do reflect the 
will of the people in that particular riding. But the histori- 
cal aspect of it is important and one we should keep in 
| mind. 

Mr Runciman: | appreciate the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this debate as well, in support of my colleague the 
_member for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry—soon to be 
S-D-G & East Grenville, for a whole bunch which I will 
_try to elaborate upon. 

I want to make a few brief comments at the outset, 
though, with respect to some of the things that were men- 


tioned by the member for Bruce, a good friend and some- 
one for whom I have a great deal of respect, talking about 
Osie Villeneuve. Both he and I had the opportunity to 
serve with the late Osie Villeneuve for a couple of years 
before his passing. He was a fine gentleman and certainly 
helped the newcomers to the Legislature in that period of 
time. His wife, Alma, is a grand lady and is still living and 
going very strong in the community of Maxville. 
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But I want to take this opportunity—we do not have 
too many opportunities like this—to say a few things 
about his successor, the current member for Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry. I have had the opportunity of serv- 
ing with him for something going on eight years now, and 
we feel fortunate to have him within the Progressive Con- 
servative caucus; he is frequently a voice of reason. He 
has, particularly with the boundary changes in the last 
election, a pretty good cross-section of Ontarians resident 
within his riding: a lot of Franco-Ontarians, a lot of Anglo- 
Ontarians, a lot of United Empire Loyalists, a lot of people 
who feel very strongly about this province and its roots in 
this country. 

We have frequently had discussions about constitu- 
tional matters, if you will, questions of language, and he 
has been a force within our caucus who has always pro- 
vided us with that stability, as I said earlier, the voice of 
reason, a very persuasive voice indeed, someone who has 
been of immense assistance to all of us who have served 
since he joined our caucus in 1983. He has served not only 
the people of his riding extremely well but I believe, be- 
cause of his contributions in this Legislature and to our 
party, he has served the people of Ontario extremely well. I 
very much appreciate having an opportunity to say that 
about a colleague and someone I consider a good friend. 

The name of my riding, Mr Speaker, as you are well 
aware, is Leeds-Grenville. The redistribution created some 
problems with respect to the division of Grenville, as the 
member for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry has spoken 
to. It has created problems for my office as well, because 
traditionally the federal member is Leeds-Grenville and 
the provincial member is Leeds-Grenville; so we are suf- 
fering from this failure to clearly distinguish the responsi- 
bilities between the member and myself, and we have had 
some difficulties in the past in respect to that. 

I think the mover of the resolution was quite correct 
when he talked about the redistribution process. The elec- 
toral boundaries commission of the time made, I think, a 
serious error, but again they were basing it all on represen- 
tation by population and I think that is a mistake; we have 
to look at that in the next redistribution, especially in re- 
spect to rural ridings because we cannot simply base it on 
representation by population. We are continually losing 
rural ridings and rural representation in this Legislature. 
We have to come up with some kind of formula. 

I have frequently talked about the difference between 
urban and essentially rural ridings in workload. I represent 
a riding that is significantly rural, and I know that as a 
member in such a riding you tend to have a much higher 
profile, you tend to be called upon to attend social events 
much more so than a member, for example, in downtown 
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Toronto. A member in downtown Toronto can cover his 
riding in a very speedy period of time, whereas those of us 
representing rural ridings have significant miles to travel to 
try and cover our riding, to try to get to functions. We have 
much more social demands placed upon us. 

I think those kinds of things have not been recognized 
by electoral boundaries commissions in the past, and we as 
legislators have to ensure that those kinds of things are 
taken into consideration when they are drawing these 
boundaries in the future. 

I agree with the member for Bruce when he said the 
historical signposts have to be recognized as well. Storm- 
ont, Dundas and Glengarry, names that are part of history, 
have to be recognized much more than they have been in 
the past. 

I do not want to get partisan; I tend to do these things. 
The member for Bruce is a very sincere gentleman, no 
question about it, but when he talks about preserving sign- 
posts of history, the Liberal Party federally has probably 
been more responsible for doing away with signposts of 
history in this country than any other political party. Just 
look at what they have done with respect to the monarchy, 
the flag, the national anthem, the system of measurement 
in this country. When you talk about signposts of history, 
Liberals, federally at least, have a lot to answer for. 

There are a couple of other things that have created 
problems for me in my riding and, I am sure, for the mem- 
ber for Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry as well, in terms 
of complaints from constituents. The member for Oakville 
South mentioned this too, the concerns he has from people 
who feel they are left out; they are left out because there is 
no recognition in terms of the riding name to recognize 
those individuals. 

I recall last year issuing a telephone directory in one of 
my mailings to constituents and on the cover, of course, it 
says, “The member for Leeds-Grenville”— 


Mr Bradley: Was your picture on it? 


Mr Runciman: Several pictures, as a matter of fact. I 
did not include the member’s. My apologies. 

We had a number of people calling from east Grenville 
who were concerned that their municipalities were left out 
of this telephone directory and they were not receiving 
these like other residents of Grenville; they were quite 
upset by it. Of course, we had to go through the explana- 
tions that I represent only a certain portion of Grenville; 
my colleague represents the other part of that riding. Those 
people indeed have legitimate concerns and complaints in 
respect to feeling left out, although they are not left out in 
terms of representation; I want to tell members that. They 
could not have a stronger voice in this Legislature than the 
current representative from that area. 

I do not have a great deal more to add to this debate, 
simply to say that I support my colleague and urge speedy 
passage of this bill. 


Mr Perruzza: [| will not go on at length, but it sur- 
prises me when time periods for the debates are negotiated 
in this House, that on some substantive, real issue, such as 
the one we ended a little time ago on the member for York 
North’s resolution, there are very serious time constraints; 


however, when we deal with a matter such as this, it seems 
members can go on at exorbitant lengths. 

Speaking to this particular name change, I am not. 
going to support the change in name. I can sympathize 
with the member and what he is attempting to do, but I feel 
that we owe a little something of ourselves to history and. 
to the preservation of history, and I think that if electoral 
boundaries change, the new area could well be incorpo- | 
rated in the name. 

I am reluctant to move to computerized electoral dis- 
tricts because if that is the case then perhaps what we. 
should be looking at is numbers. Let’s number the ridings 
1 to 132. Let’s forget the history behind the ridings and go 
that route. It is very short, it fits on an election sign very, 
succinctly in a corner on the bottom and so on, and you do 
not have to get into any elaborate concepts. 

The member can refer to the riding however he 
chooses to in his letterhead, on his election signs and so 
on. I think the Conservative member who just finished 
speaking alluded to the electioneering behind the names of 
our ridings and so on, the travelling between distances. He 
talked about having to move from one community to the 
next, that it takes some time to do that, in an election year. 
I think there is something a little more important in the 
names of the ridings we represent than simply distances 
between towns. I subscribe to the view that our history and 
culture and heritage need to be preserved, and I think we 
would do well to further that process. 

I cannot think of a flowerier name or a district I would 
like to represent simply because the name strikes a chord 
in me as symbolic of our past and of our history than 
Prince Edward-Lennox-South Hastings. That is history to 
me. If the member for that riding, who is a member of this 
caucus, were to come forward with an abbreviated version 
of that name change, I would be reluctant to support him 
as well, because I think it is important that history in this. 
Legislature is preserved and is preserved in Ontario. 
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I think the member who has introduced this resolution 
would do well to reconsider that. If he wants to do it for 
his own purposes, for letterheads, for election signs and so 
on, I think he can do that quite well. But I think in the 
history books, in Hansard, in the election commission’s 
reference to these names, I think we would do well to 
preserve that heritage and I am not going to support the 
member today. I hope to be able to support the member on 
a future resolution of his. 


Mr Cousens: I am very pleased to support the Bill af 
before us today. I happen to believe, in contradiction to the 
views that have just been expressed by our honourable. 
member, there is a real sense of identification with the 
name of the riding. In our own area, federally the town of 
Whitchurch-Stouffville was not included in the federal ri- 
ding and our federal member, Mr Attewell, was able to 
take a private member’s bill through the federal House to 
have the riding changed to Markham-Whitchurch-Stouff- | 
ville. It is more of a mouthful, but more than anything 
there is more sense of the people of that area being repre- 
sented by that member. 
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| When you look at the size of the member’s riding, to 
exclude some 14,000 people from the riding name by vir- 
‘ue of not having them included in it says to them they are 


‘jot important. The fact that this member is saying he be- 


jieves East Grenville is important, and the people of 
Kemptville, Cardinal, the townships of Edwardsburgh, 
South Gower and Oxford-on-Rideau—these 14,000 people 
at least will know someone has taken the time, effort and 
energy and withstood the barrage of criticism from the 
honourable NDP to be able to come forward and strongly 


present— 

_ MrRunciman: One member. 

__ Mr Cousens: Is it only one member? I hope so. That 
is good. Look, it is almost feeding time. We will have to 
look after these guys. 

I can just say that I am strongly supportive of this kind 
of effort of a member to represent his community. People 
are left out of the political process. 

Interjections. 

Mr Cousens: You have to control this House, Mr 


Speaker. It is just terrible. I was not even trying to get them 


upset. . 
An hon member: You don’t have to. 


Mr Cousens: I do not have to try, I know. I just have 
to come along and do what I do. 

The problem we have today is that people feel disfran- 
chised by the political system in Canada. I sense there is a 
growing feeling that people feel once they have elected 
someone, he is going to do what he wants anyway. They 
will make promises and then they will—say, “That was 
then, this is now.” The members over there are all very 
familiar with the way in which they got elected and then 
what they do afterwards. 

I am aware of that and so is this House; but so are the 
people at large. That is why 65% vote in provincial elec- 
tions, and that is why we end up having people at munici- 
pal election time—this 12 November, when we have 
municipal election day, how many people really think the 
people they vote for are going to do what they said they 
would do? I think we have to have a way of getting people 
involved in the political process so they feel they are part 
of it. In fact, this is one way in which one member is able 
to go back to his municipality and show them he is trying 
his best to represent all people. 

One of the things the member for Stormont, Dundas 


and Glengarry has said to me in the past is that he does not 


want to think of himself as being of one partisan political 


party when he is serving his riding. When he is out there 
serving the people of his communities, he is out there to 
serve people of any political stripe, whoever comes to him, 
to his riding office or seeks his assistance. He is there to 
serve all the people. That is something true of all the mem- 


_ bers of this House: We are there to serve all the people 
_ right across our own ridings. 


What we are seeing here through this member for 


| Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry is that by including East 


Grenville he is making a strong statement to those people 
who otherwise might feel disfranchised. They will then 


know this member is their member and someone who 
seeks to serve them. 

I do not think we can ever stop working at representing 
the people in our ridings. We have a noble responsibility as 
servants of the people— 

Interjections. 


Mr Cousens: | think there is a lesson in it, though, 
because if we continue through our newsletters keeping in 
touch to make sure the people know who we are, know we 
are there to respond to their needs, then in that case they 
have a sense of saying, “Well, at least someone is trying.” I 
think there is something the member and I and all of us 
can do to achieve that end. The fact that this is just one 
small gesture towards that to me shows representative gov- 
ernment at its best. I hope there is only one lonely New 
Democrat who is going to vote against this and all the rest 
of us will strongly support this bill that is before us today. 


Mrs Haslam: I was not going to speak on this, but I 
have decided that perhaps I should join the fray. I thought 
seriously of voting against the honourable member’s petition, 
mainly because I have finally learned half of the ridings for 
everybody when I sit in the chair, and that is no mean feat, as 
anyone sitting in the chair knows. For instance, there is a 
Mississauga North, a Mississauga South, a Mississauga West, 
a Mississauga East. There are some good members in all of 
those ridings. They do not sit in alphabetical order, some are 
here and some are there, and in the matter of Scarborough, 
besides there being a Scarborough North, a Scarborough 
South, a Scarborough Centre, a Scarborough East, there is 
also a Scarborough-Ellesmere. 

Originally I was going to say, “Please, I’ve finally 
learned that the member comes from Stormont, Dundas 
and Glengarry and now you’re going to change it.” How- 
ever, I would say that due to the wonderful debate we have 
engaged in at this time and due to the wonderful argu- 
ments put forth by the member’s honourable colleagues, I 
will support his motion at this time, but he should not do it 
again, please, because I am finally going to learn that it 
is—is it S-G-D or S-D-G? S-D-G. I am finally going to 
have this down pat: S-D-G & East Glengarry. 

Mr Villeneuve: East Grenville. 


Mrs Haslam: See what I mean? East Grenville. If the 
member changes it again, I am going to make a few sug- 
gestions as to what he can change it to. I will support the 
member at this time. 


Mr Mills: It is a few minutes before we go out to have 
our lunch, so I will take advantage of these few minutes to 
say a few words about what my friend the honourable 
member for those initials and Dundas— 


Mrs Haslam: Stormont-Dundas-Glengarry. 


Mr Mills: As one gets older, one tends to resist 
change even greater, and I for one am in that mould. My 
wife constantly tells me: “You know, you’ve got to change 
with the times. You’ve got to get with it.” At least I have 
got some posh-looking ties now that she has pressed on me 
to have, and I am really trying to be upbeat, but my back- 
ground is that I am very much a traditionalist and I 
watched with some dismay the dismantling of some of the 
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things we come to know and treasure in Canada. I am not 
going to talk about that because I do not want to cause any 
hard feelings among anybody but, being a traditionalist, I 
must say that I am awfully sorry to see traditions go, and it 
does not really matter how minor they are. I had the plea- 
sure of being in the honourable member’s riding when I 
was first elected to this House, and I must say I enjoyed 
his generosity towards me and that of the constituents he 
represents. They did not know me and I did not know 
them, and I appreciate the kindness which the member for 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry extended to me at that 
time. 

1200 

Mr Villeneuve: I want to take this opportunity to 
thank all of the members who participated: Scarborough 
Centre, Bruce, Leeds-Grenville, Oakville South, Huron, 
Downsview, Markham, Perth and Durham East. I guess 
there was only one dissenting voice. I certainly appreciate 
the member for Bruce on the signposts of history, but 
SD&G has been known as SD&G for a long time, and as 
members probably have noticed today, I am very proud of 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry and I say it without diffi- 
culty, but I have noticed today with people participating in 
the debate that they stumbled quite a bit in trying to say it. 

In the last election, would you believe, Mr Speaker, the 
Liberal candidate accused me of not recognizing the peo- 
ple of east Grenville? I find it somewhat strange that the 
member for Bruce got up and said some great things, and 
that is fine, but I certainly want to recognize everyone in 
the riding. The signpost of history for S-D-G has been 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry synonymous with S-D-G. 
In the newspapers, the abbreviation is used. 

Last Saturday, we had the warden’s bonspiel in my 
home town of Maxville; 30 rinks participated. Ron MacD- 
onell, our present warden, the 142nd warden of S-D-G, 
sponsored this in conjunction with George Currier, the 
reeve of Maxville and the past warden. 

We are steeped in history. The signpost of history S-D-G 
remains, and certainly I was pleased that the member for 


Bruce along with the member for Leeds-Grenville men-. 
tioned my predecessor, the late Osie Villeneuve. He left a. 
tremendously large pair of boots to fill and I am still trying. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE | 
The Deputy Speaker: Mr Beer has moved private 
members’ resolution 5. 
All those in favour of the motion will please say “aye.’ , 
All those opposed will please say “nay.” 
In my opinion, the nays have it. 
Vote deferred. 


REPRESENTATION AMENDMENT ACT, 1990 


The Deputy Speaker: Mr Villeneuve has moved sec- 
ond reading of Bill 31, An Act to amend the Representa- 
tion Act, 1986. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered for third reading. 
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The House divided on Mr Beer’s motion, which was 
negatived on the following vote: | 


Ayes-—18 


Beer, Bradley, Brown, Daigeler, Elston, Fawcett, 
Mahoney, Mancini, McClelland, Offer, Perruzza, Poingy 
Poole, Silipo, Sola, Sterling, Sullivan, White. 


Nays-—34 


Abel, Bisson, Carr, Cooper, Cousens, Cunningham, 
Dadamo, Drainville, Duignan, Fletcher, Frankford, Haeck, 
Hansen, Haslam, Hope, Huget, Jordan, Klopp, MacK- 
innon, Martin, Mathyssen, Mills, O’Connor, Owens, 
Runciman, Stockwell, Turnbull, Villeneuve, Ward, M., 
Waters, Wilson, G., Wilson, J., Wiseman, Wood. 


The House recessed at 1213. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
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The House resumed at 1330. 
MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


VICTIMS OF CRIME 


Mr Bradley: I rise to draw to the attention of mem- 
yers of the House the tragic event that occurred 15 
<ilometres south of Hamilton, where two innocent victims 
of crime, Donna and Arnold Edwards, were found dead 
ast Thursday in their rural home. 
__ Members may be aware that the family of the victims 
neld a news conference at which they issued an under- 
standably emotional plea to elected legislators to close the 
loopholes that allow dangerous individuals to victimize 
innocent and vulnerable people in our society. 

Much has been said and done about the rights of ac- 
cused people and convicted criminals, but precious little 
attention has been paid to the victims of crime. Clearly, the 
Attorney General, the Solicitor General and the Minister of 
Correctional Services, along with their federal counter- 
parts, must develop and implement new regulations, poli- 
cies and laws designed to confine dangerous people to a 
secure institution, rather than routinely releasing such indi- 
viduals on bail, where they commit further crimes while 
out of custody. 

Donna and Armold Edwards refused to keep a weapon 
in their home because they believed the judicial system 
would protect them. Instead, it failed them. Those of us 
who are elected representatives must act now to ensure 
that this tragic and avoidable crime is not repeated. For the 
Edwards family, it is too late. For others, it is not. 


| 


JEFF LANGDON 


Mr Jordan: Today, I rise to recognize the tremendous 
accomplishments of a young man from Lanark-Renfrew. 
Jeff Langdon began skating at five years of age to prepare 
himself for hockey. He decided, however, he did not wish 
to play hockey, but to skate, and in 1984, at the age of 
nine, he won the Rideau Lakes Figure Skating Club cham- 
pionship and his first gold medal. 

This year, at age 15, Jeff was the novice men’s Cana- 
dian champion in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 8 February 
1991, and the Canada Games gold medal winner at 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 27 February 1991. 

Jeff is proud of his affiliation with the Rideau Lakes 
Figure Skating Club, and continues to represent the club 
and the town of Smiths Falls at all competitions, although 
he has been training at the. Mariposa School of Skating in 
Barrie. Jeff is currently on the junior national team, and is 
looking forward to an international assignment. His ulti- 
mate dream is to represent Canada in the Olympic Games. 

Jeff is a dedicated grade 10 student, and had an average 
of 80%. He will be 16 in August 1991. 

On 31 March it will be my pleasure, on behalf of the 
Premier, to present Jeff a national achievement award dur- 
ing the Rideau Lakes Figure Skating Club’s annual carni- 
val. The people of Lanark-Renfrew are proud of Jeff 


Langdon and his family, parents Al and Karen and sister 
Christi. 


INTERNATIONAL PLOWING MATCH 


Mrs MacKinnon: In Lambton, 1991 is a reason to 
celebrate. Many may say, “What is there to celebrate?” 
One celebration is 17 through 21 September, when the 
International Plowing Match comes to Lambton county. 
This prestigious affair is the largest farm and machinery 
exposition in the world. The highlight of the week is the 
plowing competition, which goes on every day of the 
plowing match. 

You will see all ages of women and men participate in 
the plowing competition, where modern farm machinery 
will be used along with horse and plow as done in the 
years past. And oh, yes, MPPs will also plow. There will 
also be hearth, home and hobby programs along with food 
tents, a fashion show, arts and crafts, quilts and souvenirs. 

Visitors and participants from all over North America 
will be in the township of Enniskillen in the county of 
Lambton to celebrate this international event located 45 
minutes from London and 15 minutes from Sarnia, where 
accommodation is plentiful, affordable and comfortable. It 
promises to be a spectacular show for everyone to enjoy, 
and an opportunity for many to visit the beautiful and 
interesting attractions in Lambton area. This is a reason to 
celebrate. 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 


Mr Offer: I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to a punishment this government is inflicting upon 
15,000 injured workers across the province this holiday 
weekend. As the Minister of Labour prepares to enjoy the 
four-day Easter holiday, I understand 15,000 recipients of 
pension cheques from the Workers’ Compensation Board 
got cheques dated tomorrow, 29 March, Good Friday. 

As members will be aware, banks and financial institu- 
tions are closed tomorrow, and indeed many until next 
Monday. This means that 15,000 injured workers will have 
no money over this four-day period, and indeed for many 
families in Ontario this will result in a severe hardship. 
This can only be referred to as negligence of the highest 
order, and yet the government, the Minister of Labour and 
the Premier would rather mess around at the top of the 
Workers’ Compensation Board by handing out patronage 
appointments to prior NDP members than clean up the 
chaos at the bottom which their clumsy meddling has en- 
couraged. 

This government had better examine the values it holds 
and whether those values are being demonstrated in the 
shoddy, inept and uncaring treatment the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Board has offered the thousands of injured 
workers across the province since it took power. The Minister 
of Labour must immediately find a way to ensure that this 
problem is rectified for the 15,000 families this weekend. 
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SIMCOE COUNTY CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Mr J. Wilson: My statement is directed to the Minis- 
ter of Community and Social Services. Last year, a minis- 
try audit described the Simcoe County Children’s Aid 
Society to be a model agency for the delivery of child 
welfare services. Today, the Simcoe County Children’s Aid 
Society is in deep trouble. While I am grateful for the 
ministry’s decision to cash flow the society until the end of 
this summer, this is a short-term Band-Aid applied to a 
long-term, systemic problem. 

The Simcoe County Children’s Aid Society is losing 
the battle to balance government’s demands for service 
with the shortfall in provincial funding. 

After several discussions with the executive and offi- 
cials of the Simcoe County Children’s Aid Society, I real- 
ize how critical their needs are. As a result, I wrote to the 
minister to address Simcoe county’s concerns, and I am 
pleased that she has at least seen fit to acknowledge these 
needs in the short term. 

However, the day I spent with a society field worker 
left a profound impact on me. I know at first hand the real 
need for the services provided by children’s aid societies, 
especially in Simcoe county, and I also realize their prob- 
lems cannot be wished away with quick fixes. 

With the continued increase in unemployment in the 
area, coupled with the area’s dramatic growth in recent 
years, I am deeply concerned about the future of this 
children’s aid society. 

I am calling on the minister to show leadership and 
respond to the very real and serious problems that face the 
Simcoe County Children’s Aid Society, and I am request- 
ing that she do so immediately. 


EASTER ACTIVITIES 


Mr Hansen: I would like to inform the House of 
some of the events taking place in my riding of Lincoln 
this coming weekend. 

The Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch and the Niagara 
Peninsula Conservation Authority are hosting a hawk- 
watching open house on Good Friday, 29 March, with a 
rain date of Saturday, 30 March, at the Beamer Memorial 
Conservation Area on the Niagara Escarpment just above 
Grimsby. 

The open house will run from 10 am to 3 pm and will 
feature a demonstration of hawks in the hand from the 
Ontario Veterinary College’s wild bird clinic. There will 
also be a hawk and owl display, weather permitting. There 
will be a good migration of hawks on their way north 
flying over Beamer, and there will be experts on hand to 
identify the birds. 

Every spring from March till May thousands of red- 
tailed, rough-legged, broad-winged and many other hawks 
fly past Beamer Memorial Conservation Area on their way 
to the nesting grounds. The Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch 
counts the birds in each flight, each year, to help assess the 
health of the Ontario hawk population. The Hawkwatch is 
a new organization comprised of people who enjoy this 
laid-back but fascinating hobby. Everyone is welcome to 
attend the hawk-watching open house. Dress warmly, 


bring a lawn chair and learn about some of the most inter-_ 
esting birds that fly through the area. | 

Also, just east of Grimsby on Sunday 31 March visit. | 
the Maple Syrup Days at Vineland Quarries sugar bush at 
Vineland for demonstrations of maple syrup making from ) 
the early Indian ways to the present-day technology. 
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OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Mr Phillips: I would like to bring to the attention of 
the government what I believe to be a clever, but I think 
vicious attempt to undermine the credibility of one of its | 
cabinet ministers. | 

Most members will recall that when I was the Minister | 
of Labour, Bill 208 on occupational health and safety was 
passed by the Legislature. The Minister of Labour, then the 


NDP Labour critic, the member for Hamilton East, could 


not contain his anger about the bill. 


He said about Premier Peterson, when he was talking 


about Bill 208, and this is him referring to Premier Peter- 


son, “He was so doggone deep in the pockets of business 
and the contractors in this province that if he were human he | 


would have choked to death on the lint in their pockets.” 


He even attacked me, as the Minister of Labour. He 
said I was the champion of business and a chump for 


labour. He said I was a pretty pathetic example of a Minis- 


ter of Labour in Ontario. He obviously felt bad about the — 


bill. 


Now the part where it seems somebody is deliberately — 


trying to undermine his credibility and indeed to make him 
appear hypocritical: In the 19 March edition of the busi- 


ness publication the Financial Post is a story that is head- 
lined “Labour Minister Praises New Workplace 


Legislation.” “This legislation represents some of the most 
progressive health and safety regulations in North Amer- 
ica...We believe its provisions...will prove an effective 
tool in achieving safer, healthier and more productive 
workplaces.” 


I hope the government can find who put this in. Obvi- | 


ously the minister could not have done it. I hope they are 
able to restore his credibility by finding who would do 
something like this. 


LANDFILL SITE 


Mr B. Murdoch: The people in Meaford and in the 
township of St Vincent are fast losing patience with the 
Minister of the Environment. As she well knows, the pres- 
ent dump site in the area is almost full and she will not let 
them open a new one. 


On 5 December I raised the issue in the House and — 


advised the minister, in case her staff had neglected to do 
so, that we are facing a crisis. On 31 January I wrote the 
minister reminding her of the situation and asked that she 
meet with local municipal officials to try to find a solution. 
I have received no answer. 


On 21 February John Lowe, chairman of the joint land- — 


fill committee, wrote to the minister again, enclosing a 
copy of my letter, begging her to sit down with them and - 
discuss the problem. The minister has ignored them. 


wes & 
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Does the minister simply not care that because of her 


inaction garbage will be piling up in the streets? Does the 


minister feel that she is too far removed from the people of 


“this province to worry about their problems? Does the 


minister plan anything? Why will she not even respond to 
our letters and grant us the courtesy of the meeting? 


| INTENDED APPOINTMENTS 
Mr Perruzza: I rise today to congratulate an out- 


‘standing individual from our Downsview community who 
is the intended appointee as chair of the Workers’ Com- 
‘pensation Board. Mr Odoardo Di Santo served as a mem- 
ber for Downsview in this Legislature from 1975 to 1985. 


In that period he acquired remarkable expertise in defend- 
ing and fighting for injured workers and guiding them 


through the Workers’ Compensation Board process. 


This commitment was recognized in 1985 by all parties 
when Mr Di Santo was appointed as director of the office 


of worker adviser, where he has served to date. He has 
done a remarkable job in assisting injured workers and 
ensuring that they receive fair compensation for their inju- 


ties. His in-depth understanding of the board and his un- 
derstanding of the plight of injured workers and their 
families will serve him well as chair of the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Board. The challenges facing Mr Di Santo are 
many, but through his hard work and dedication he has 
earned the respect of our communities. 

Further, I wish to congratulate Father Massey 
Lombardi on his intended appointment as a member of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Services Board. A resident of 
Downsview, I have had the pleasure of working with Fa- 
ther Lombardi on the North York mayor’s committee on 
race and ethnic relations from 1986 to 1988. He brings 
extensive knowledge, experience and a balanced perspec- 
tive to his new responsibilities. 

I am confident our communities will be well served by 
the appointment of Odoardo Di Santo as chair of the 
Workers’ Compensation Board and Father Massey 
Lombardi as a member of the police services board. 


STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 
ONTARIO FILM INDUSTRY 
LINDUSTRIE CINEMATOGRAPHIQUE ONTARIENNE 


Hon Mr Marchese: Today I am pleased to be able to 
announce a package of initiatives to support the film in- 
dustry in Ontario. The Ontario film investment program, 


or OFIP, has been running for two years now and is set to 
_ expire 31 March, just a few days away. We have decided to 


extend the program for another two years because it has 


been so successful in bringing needed investment to this 


| 


province and in creating jobs. 
Since April 1989, OFIP has supported 63 Ontario- 


_ based film or television productions. Together, these 63 
_ productions have provided 1,775 full-year jobs and re- 


sulted in more than $200 million in total spending in this 
_ province alone, and we know the spinoff effect of this spend- 
_ ing creates other jobs and ripples through the economy. 


Depuis le mois d’avril 1989, le programme d’investis- 


-sement dans |’industrie cinématographique ontarienne a 


contribué a 63 productions cinématographiques ou télévi- 
sées en Ontario. Ces productions ont permis de créer 1775 
emplois annuels et ont entrainé des dépenses de plus de 
200 millions de dollars dans notre province. Nous savons 
que les effets indirects de ces activités donnent lieu 4 la 
création d’autres emplois et ont des répercussions 4 travers 
l’ensemble de l’économie. 

This is an industry that employs 35,000 people and has 
a combined direct and indirect economic impact of more 
than $5 billion in Ontario alone. That ranks it among the 
province’s 20 largest industries. This is truly culture at 
work. 

There is a strong industrial, craft and post-production 
base in Ontario; in other words, a lot of talented people 
whom we want to see working here. Through the Ontario 
Film Development Corp, we will spend over $31 million 
during the next two years to foster investment in the film 
and television industry. The bulk of that spending, some 
$28.7 million, will go to the OFIP program, which allows 
Ontario investors to recoup 20% of their investment in an 
eligible Canadian-content television production and up to 
25% of their costs for comparable feature film productions. 

La plus grande partie de ce montant, soit 28,7 millions 
de dollars, sera consacré au PIICO, qui permet aux inves- 
tisseurs de récupérer 20% de leur investissement dans une 
production télévisée canadienne et jusqu’a 25% dans une 
production cinématographique canadienne. 

I have talked about the jobs that are created in the film 
industry and the investment that is attracted here through 
incentive funding, but I want to acknowledge the intrinsic 
value of this very powerful and influential cultural sector. I 
want to make it clear that we are not simply finding one 
more way to create jobs and stimulate the economy. What 
we are doing with funding initiatives that I am announcing 
today is recognizing the importance of investing in our 
cultural resources. 

I believe we have an obligation to protect the cultural 
integrity of this province, with its unique blend of many 
cultures, in the face of a culturally overwhelming Ameri- 
can neighbour and in the absence of any new federal initia- 
tives to protect the film and television sector. 
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In addition to the major OFIP program, the OFDC will 
also receive funding for another very successful initiative 
designed to assist arts and multicultural production and 
development. This $1-million yearly budget will go to sup- 
port film and television productions of performing arts and 
multicultural groups. Today I am announcing a grant of $2 
million for this initiative, $1 million for each of the next 
two years. 

Since 1989, the $2 million dedicated to the arts and 
multicultural programming has brought in more than four 
times that amount in total investment and has made it pos- 
sible to film live performances of theatre, dance, music, 
opera and multicultural events and subjects. This extends 
the life of cultural events beyond their immediate audience 
and preserves it for viewing in other places and at other 
times. 

The province will also direct $165,000 to repertory 
cinemas to help promote and advertise recent Canadian 
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productions; this initiative will be known as the film exhi- 
bition pilot project and will include a study to determine 
the feasibility of its extension to smaller communities 
across Ontario. We have worked closely with the rep 
houses to design this pilot project. It is a precedent-setting, 
one-year case and it is going to increase awareness of and 
therefore attendance at Canadian films. They win awards, 
they are seen around the world, but they are massively 
overshadowed by the foreign films that continue to domi- 
nate our screens. More than 97% of theatrical screen time 
is devoted to non-Canadian feature films. There is no 
doubt that we can make wonderful films in this country; 
now let’s make sure that Ontarians have an opportunity to 
view this cinematic wealth. 

Finally, we will contribute $150,000 towards the cost 
of developing a strategic plan for the film and video indus- 
try. This plan will be developed by this government, in 
collaboration with industry representatives and will ad- 
dress the many obstacles to film and television production, 
distribution and exhibition in this province. It will allow us 
to move beyond short-term solutions. We know what the 
problems are; let’s use some creative and strategic thinking 
to solve them and guarantee greater cultural strength to 
future generations. 

In total, the programs I have described amount to more 
than $31 million, but let us keep in mind the much larger 
impact of investments like this. It will bring in many times 
that amount of investment dollars to a sector that provides 
thousands of jobs and thousands of hours of cultural pro- 
gramming. It sends a clear message to producers, directors, 
writers, actors, designers and film crew members that we 
in government know their work is important and we value 
it and support it. 

Few other sectors tap into the priorities of this govern- 
ment to this extent. Whether we are talking about diversi- 
fied economic development, cultural sovereignty, 
intercultural understanding or environmental awareness, 
since film and television production is an environmentally 
low-impact industry, we can point to the film and televi- 
sion with pride. 

It is a pleasure to announce these programs and to 
move ahead with another two years of exciting and inno- 
vative film and television production in Ontario. 


NATIVE ISSUES 


Hon Mr Wildman: I would like to inform members 
of this House that this government will begin the process 
of resolving a land claim that has been outstanding for 
more than 200 years. The process begins with a statement 
of intent signed with the Algonquins of Golden Lake. This 
statement spells out our intent to (1) enter land claim nego- 
tiations with the Algonquins of Golden Lake by 15 June 
1991 and (2) develop agreements with the Algonquins of 
Golden Lake on hunting and fishing for food in the area 
they claim as their traditional territory. 

I want to assure this House that we are pursuing the 
process of public consultation that will continue to be a 
feature of our efforts in negotiating the agreements with 
the Algonquins of Golden Lake. Through these agree- 
ments, we will clearly demonstrate the commitment of all 
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sides to the conservation of game, fish and other resources _ 


and to the protection of public safety. 
As members know, the Algonquins of Golden Lake 


| 
| 


have filed a substantial land claim to a large part of the | 
Ottawa Valley, including Algonquin Park. The Algonquins 
first asked to have their rights recognized in the late 18th | 
century, and still nothing has been done. It is in the best | 
interests of the Algonquins of Golden Lake, all of Ontario | 


and indeed all of Canada to settle this land claim rather 
than wait and have the matters settled by the courts. 

I have written to my federal counterpart, the Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, inviting him 


to join in these important land claim negotiations. Ontario _ 


wants to see a full resolution of this land claim by the 
Algonquin nation. It is essential that the federal govern- 
ment be involved. Before the negotiations are finished, 
however, the Algonquin people living in Quebec, who 
have also made a claim in this area, and the government of 
Quebec, may also have to be involved. 


If the federal government is not prepared to get in- — 
volved, then Ontario will move ahead and negotiate on a — 


bilateral basis those areas of provincial responsibility. 
The statement of intent indicates that we will develop 


an interim agreement with the Algonquins of Golden Lake — 
regarding the aboriginal right to hunt and fish for food for — 
personal and community use. When finalized, the interim | 
agreement will include subagreements on deer and moose | 


hunting and fishing for food. The subagreements will spec- 


ify seasons for hunting and fishing, areas for hunting and © 
fishing, levels of harvest, means of access to resources and | 


measures to protect park values, ensure enforcement and 
protect public safety. 


We are negotiating provisions that, among other things, — 


will see hunting activity taking place from late fall to mid- 
January. 


We are consulting with concerned individuals and > 


other groups interested in Algonquin Park about the in- 


terim agreement and the subagreements. These groups in- — 


clude the Friends of Algonquin, the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters, 
the Algonquin Wildlands League, the Northern Ontario 
Tourist Outfitters Association and the World Wildlife 
Fund. We will be consulting with other groups as the pro- 
cess continues. 

I want to assure the House of my confidence that, 
through consultations, we can create a harmonious climate 
that allows the Algonquins to exercise their aboriginal 
rights and which also allows others to continue to enjoy 
Algonquin Park as they have in the past. 


The Algonquins of Golden Lake have told us there is — 
no moose or deer hunting going on now in or around 


Algonquin Park. Their season for hunting is over. Agree- 


ments on hunting and fishing in the area the Algonquins _ 


claim as their traditional territory will be in place before 
the fall hunting season. 

The matters I am outlining today involving the Algon- 
quins will help focus future consultations. We will not sign 
final agreements on these matters until consultation is 
completed with the Algonquins and with interested groups. 


*) 
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Ona related matter concerning aboriginal people, I want 


_'o bring to the attention of the members a draft interim en- 
‘orcement policy being developed on aboriginal rights to 
aunt and fish. We have begun a process of public consultation 


i 


bn developing an interim policy that will be a general en- 
Jorcement policy covering other aboriginal peoples hunting 
find fishing in the province. We have been discussing this 
“jraft policy with first nations and a number of concerned 
zroups. 
The intent of the draft interim enforcement policy is to 
clarify current government practice regarding aboriginal 
‘ights to hunt and fish for food for personal and community 
“ase. We need to do this in order to respond to recent Supreme 
‘Court decisions. 
_ We will be seeking to minimize the number of instances 
where native people will be charged under such acts as the 
‘Game and Fish Act, the Fisheries Act and the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act and their regulations. Again, this direc- 
tion is part of our commitment to negotiate self-government 
‘for aboriginal communities. That commitment would be 
“meaningless without access to natural resources such as game 
and fish. 

The foundation of any policy that evolves from consulta- 
tion on the draft enforcement document is the conservation of 
game and fish, sound natural resource management and the 
protection of public safety. The Supreme Court has indicated 
‘that governments have a responsibility to enforce regula- 
tions in these areas, and we will meet our responsibilities. 

_ When it is in place, the interim enforcement policy will 
allow us time for public consultation on developing co-man- 
‘agement agreements on resources as part of the self-govern- 
ment negotiations. 

The measures I have outlined are the core of our commit- 
‘ment to negotiate self-government arrangements with first 

nations. I trust that I can count on the support of all members 
of this House as we pursue our commitments to negotiate 
with the first nations. I hope to be able to further inform 
_members on these matters in the near future. 
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—— 


RESPONSES 


ONTARIO FILM INDUSTRY 


Mr Henderson: I would like to begin by thanking the 

guest speaker for his kind words on this second appear- 

ance in one week before this auspicious assembly. You just 
never know in this business when you are going to draw a 
‘little bit of praise and we are very happy to accept that 
whenever it comes our way. 

The minister tells us that the Ontario film investment 
program has been running for two years now, which in- 
deed it has, and he is going to extend our program for 
another two years, “because it has been so successful in 
bringing needed investment to this province and in creat- 
_ ing jobs.” 

“Since April 1989,” he goes on to say, “OFIP has sup- 
ported 63 Ontario-based film or television produc- 
_tions...provided 1,775 full-year jobs and resulted in more 
than $200 million in total spending in this province alone. 
And we know,” he says, “that the spinoff effect of this 


spending creates other jobs and ripple effects throughout 
the economy.” 

I thank the minister. We appreciate that. 

Beyond that, this announcement is rather set to a 
downhill course. Earlier in the week I commented that the 
minister had given us next to nothing too late. Well, he has 
moved up a notch. This is very little, very late. 

He says that he “will spend over $31 million over the 
next two years to foster investment in the film and televi- 
sion industry.” I am a little confused, because the press 
announcement today pledges $28.7 million over the next 
two years. Not only is that not keeping pace with inflation, 
but it is not keeping pace with what the previous govern- 
ment was spending on a year-by-year basis. 

How does it compare with what Quebec is doing? We 
have the impression that Quebec is being rather more gen- 
erous, with all that implies, for the movement and mobility 
of this very important cultural sector. 

The minister goes on to say that he wants “to acknowl- 
edge the intrinsic value of this very powerful and influen- 
tial cultural sector,” the film industry, and of course he is 
quite right. He is announcing today the importance of in- 
vesting in our cultural resources, and of course he is quite 
right. But seven months into government is very late to 
recognize that investing in our cultural resources in On- 
tario is very important. Quicker recognition would have 
made for less uncertainty in the film industry. 

Finally, there are some dribs and drabs in this an- 
nouncement, such as $165,000 to repertory cinemas to 
help promote and advertise recent Canadian films. 

The minister quite rightly says his words of praise for 
the Canadian film industry. He quite rightly laments that 
97% of theatrical screen time in Ontario is devoted to 
non-Canadian feature films. I would like to know what his 
expectations are with regard to that 97%. What should it 
be, 90%, 80%, 96 1/2%, 50%? If we knew his expecta- 
tions, we could more adequately assess the benefit of what 
he is doing to redress this problem. How can we measure 
the benefit of a program which is stated in such nebulous 
terms? This is not to underestimate the minister’s well- 
chosen words in praising the excellent films that emerge 
from Ontario’s film industry. 

There is a little hocus-pocus with arithmetic here. The 
minister begins by announcing $31 million, goes on to 
announce a further $2 million, adds a few dribs and drabs 
to that and comes up with a total of $31 million. I do not 
quite follow his arithmetic. 

There are some well-chosen words here and I would 
like to support the minister for what he is doing, albeit 
very little, very late. 


NATIVE ISSUES 


Mr Elston: Speaking about very little, very late, I 
would just like to say first of all that I do want to say it is 
interesting and in fact fortunate that something positive has 
finally been announced of substance. It is good to see that 
they are making moves to finally deal with the issues in a 
real way. 

But I must bring back to everybody’s attention that the 
statements or answers to questions in this House I think 
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have brought the minister and his staff along to the extent 
that they used to tell us that they were going to do public 
consulting but not in the glare of the public eye; they had 
to do a better job of consultation lest they get more editori- 
als like he has received from Huntsville and other papers 
asking for his resignation. 

I also want to say that we know that it is crucial and 
critical that the subagreements recognize public safety and 
conservation as valued efforts. I want him to undertake 
that the subagreements will in fact comply with the answer 
he gave in this House not long ago. 


ONTARIO FILM INDUSTRY 


Mrs Marland: In rising to respond to the statement 
by the Minister of Culture and Communications today, it 
takes me back to the summer of 1986 when at that time I 
had the privilege of sitting on this side of the House with 
the now Premier. Late in the afternoon of a Wednesday, I 
think, of that week, the now Premier and I were over here 
with about three or four other members, at which time the 
then Treasurer, the member for Brant-Haldimand, stood in 
the House and decided not to call a very controversial bill 
which was adding 10% amusement tax to all the non-profit 
theatres. 


I was a neophyte member. I was so floored, because 
this is what we had been asking for for some time in the 
interest of culture and entertainment in this province, | 
remember sitting there with my mouth open. The now 
Premier turned around to me and he said: “Margaret, stand 
up and crow a little bit and then sit down. Take all the 
credit you can.” So with the coaching of the now Premier, 
I would like to stand up and crow a little bit and take for 
one moment some credit for the announcement by the 
minister. 


I will say simply that we do appreciate the announce- 
ment by the Minister of Culture and Communications 
today. Certainly the support, in response to my questions 
and prodding for the saving of the Ontario film industry, is 
a very critical decision by his government. It is a very 
critical decision for the future of that industry in Ontario 
today. 


I would say simply that I wish that the minister could 
have made the announcement a little sooner and saved 
perhaps a number of ulcers and nerve-wracking weeks and 
months for some of the people who have spent sleepless 
nights wondering whether their jobs would still be avail- 
able for them in the next two years. In reality, at least the 
announcement has come before the closing and the loss of 
the program together. We thank the government for that 
announcement today. 


NATIVE ISSUES 


Mr J. Wilson: I am pleased to rise in response to the 
statement today from the Minister of Natural Resources 
and minister responsible for native affairs. First, I want to 
congratulate the minister for beginning to come to grips 
with this very difficult situation. We in the Progressive 
Conservative Party realize that those negotiations are very 
difficult. 


Second, and here is the bang, I am also pleased to see 
his conversion to true consultation. I recall, with my col- 
league the member for Simcoe East, attending in Thunder 
Bay the conference of the Ontario Federation of Anglers 
and Hunters in early March where they were very upset 
that the minister had in January made a decision to allow 
unfettered hunting and fishing to the natives, the Algon- 
quins of Golden Lake, very upset that his consultation did 
not occur first, prior to making that unilateral decision. 
Now he is telling this Legislature that he is going to go out 
and consult. I congratulate him for that. I trust he will 
understand that I believe it is a bit late. 

I hope the minister will consult with Scott Hayden, 
who today presented some 8,000 signatures on behalf of 
an ad hoc committee called Save Algonquin Park. I at- 
tended their press conference this morning as our party’s 


Tourism critic. It is 8,000 signatures of people who are — 
very much concerned, and I would suggest to the minister — 


that they would not be concerned if he had consulted with 
them first, prior to allowing unfettered access to these re- 
sources by the natives. 
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I hope also that the minister will consult with Professor 


| 


John Theberge of the University of Waterloo, who on the | 


subject of moose hunting in Algonquin park says, “No 
hunting is the only thing that is acceptable in this popula- 
tion as far as I’m concerned....It’s folly biologically.” I 
hope the minister will take his points into consideration. 
As I say, we do from the bottom of our hearts wish him 


well, because we realize it is a difficult task he has before — 


him, but on a final note, I also hope as Tourism critic that 
he will take into account the very real concerns out there 


as we head into the peak season. People are worried they — 


are going to get wounded or shot in Algonquin park as the 


result of natives having access to those resources. They are 


also very much worried about motor boats in the park. So I 
hope the minister will take those concerns, and if there is 
no basis for those concerns, that he will dispel those be- 
liefs as quickly as possible. 


Mr Speaker: It is time for oral questions; the Leader 
of the Opposition. 


[Applause] 
Hon Mr Cooke: It’s all time on the clock. 


Mr Nixon: Should I tell you, Mr Speaker, that I think 
applause in this House is often misdirected and useless and 
I wish people would stop doing it. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr Nixon: I want to the member’s attention, by way | 


of a preamble to a question to the Premier, something that 
he himself said to his new-found friends, the business mo- 
guls of Wall Street, in the Plaza Hotel of New York City on 
30 October: “You know it is important to clean your 
glasses, but you don’t spend your whole life cleaning your 
glasses. Once you have cleaned your glasses, you get on 
with the job of trying to do things.” 

The government has been in office six months. Since 


we rose before Christmas, 101 days have transpired since — 


ne and his colleagues have been preparing for this session, 
_in which the people in general and the opposition in partic- 
ular expected to have a legislative program presented that 
would implement those commitments made by the NDP 
during the election campaign. With the exception of two or 
three footling announcements, nothing of significance has 
been brought before the House, certainly no legislative 
program. How does the Premier, who must take the full 
responsibility for this, defend such an indefensible lack of 
action? 

Hon Mr Rae: I can only say to the Leader of the 
‘Opposition that I am dumfounded that he would see things 
in this way. First of all, let me deal directly with the ques- 
ition of the legislative timetable. We have taken the ap- 
proach that there were two bills which we presented for 
‘second reading prior to Christmas which went out for 

committee review and are now coming back to the House. 
| They deal with rent control and they deal with the support 
for children and for spouses who are affected. Now, those 
two bills— 


Interjections. 


Hon Mr Rae: Let me just say the government has 
taken the approach that we want to get those bills passed, 
that we want to get those bills through the House and then 
we will move on with the rest of the agenda, which the 
_government is ready to proceed with, but we would much 
_ prefer to deal with those two bills, and that is the approach 
| that we have taken. 
That approach may be a little too coherent to appeal to 
the Leader of the Opposition; I do not know. It seems to 
me straightforward enough. If he thinks that the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are now not being paid, and 
during his entire administration, the whole time, the five 
years in which the Leader of the Opposition was Treasurer, 
_in which women and children were not supported by their 
former spouses, if he thinks that bill is unimportant or 
insignificant to the literally tens of thousands of people 
_ who have been affected by that neglect, well then I simply 
_ disagree with the Leader of the Opposition in that regard, 
_ and I think there are many others as well. 
We want to proceed with the rent control legislation. 
_ We want to deal with that question, because we think it is 
_ important to provide for that kind of protection. 

We have been working very hard to make sure the 
people of this province get the best possible government. 
We will continue to do that, but believe me, there is going 
to be no lack of things for the Leader of the Opposition to 
do if he only chooses to do them. 


Mr Nixon: Whenever the Premier gets sanctimonious 
and aggressive, we know he has a weak point. In this 
particular instance only he is responsible for the lack of 
programs being put before the people and this Legislature. 
As a matter of fact, just this week I was reading in the 
Brantford Expositor an article by Eric Dowd, the dean of 
all deans, and he said as follows, “Indeed, one of the 
Premier’s senior advisers yesterday bragged, ‘The minis- 
ters don’t even go to the bathroom without asking me.’” 
_ That is not exactly the way the quote would normally have 
been put forward in Brant county, but the meaning is clear. 
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Does the Premier not understand that the way he is 
running his government none of the civil servants and 
none of his ministers has any freedom of action to bring 
forward legislation for presentation and debate in this 
House and that if there is a problem—and I believe there is 
a serious one—it is with the Premier and his office? How 
can he comment on that when in fact he is responsible for 
the logjam? 


Hon Mr Rae: Some log, some jam. There is no log- 
jam. There is, rather, a determination on our part to pro- 
ceed with the legislation which is there, which the House 
considered at second reading, which has gone out to com- 
mittee, which we want to get passed for third reading and 
which we want to get through. 


Mr Sorbara: Two bills, two bills only. There are five 
committees of this House. 


Hon Mr Rae: Listen to the leader-to-be from York 
North—and I mean no offence to the other Duke of York, 
who we know will be running as well, but two dukes are 
always better than one. 

I say to the Leader of the Opposition, we are waiting to 
get these bills passed and we intend to proceed with these 
bills. Let me also say to him —I do not believe this and so 
I just say to htm—I do not think he believes that having a 
debate on the Constitution was unimportant, I do not think 
he felt that the debate we had yesterday was unimportant. 
As well, look at the things we have been announcing: the 
$478 million that has already been provided in the anti-re- 
cession program; the $15-million diversification fund al- 
ready announced in Elliot Lake; the $32 million in worker 
protection already announced; the establishment of the 
Fair Tax Commission; the appointment of the employment 
equity commissioner; the movement on Algoma Steel; the 
housing for low-income singles that was announced by my 
colleague; 5,000 new child care spaces. 

The government is proceeding in the way in which we 
said we would in the throne speech. We said we would 
consult and then we would act. We said we would provide 
protection, and we said we would move ahead in those 
areas where we could move. We are very busy. The Trea- 
surer is working very hard on the preparation of the bud- 
get, and the former Treasurer will identify with that 
process. I can assure the members of the House, we look 
forward to an extremely active session. If the members of 
the Liberal Party and members of the Conservative Party 
want to announce quickly that they are going to pass those 
two pieces of legislation, then we will be ready to rip with 
the other stuff that we have ready to go. 


Mr Nixon: I should say to the Premier that I feel his 
defence of the indefensible is extremely weak. He knows 
from experience, although he has never been a House 
leader around here, that the bills have got to be before the 
House and printed so that the opposition caucuses at least 
have a chance to consider them and consult on the basis of 
the proposals that come from the government. Some sort 
of weird idea comes from the Premier that once he has made 
up his mind and pulls the plug on one or other of his minis- 
ters, and something comes forward by way of legislation, it 
proceeds without delay; that is naive in the extreme. Surely 
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if we are going to have any kind of legislative program, it 
should be before the House now, printed, and it should be 
available to all the members of the House on all sides, in 
spite of the fact that his own caucus acts like a bunch of 
seals and simply applauds every time he wiggles his ears. As 
far as we are concerned, there is no legislative program. 

Can he assure me that before this occasion arises next 
Thursday, as it arrived last Thursday, we are going to have 
a program of significance and the work of the Legislature 
can settle down and be productive? I believe the debate of 
the Constitution is worth while, and I believe this House 
has the capability of filling any amount of time that is 
made available for debate, but it is time we saw the 
government’s program by way of legislation and I hope 
that I do not have to raise this matter next Thursday. Can 
the Premier assure me that it will not be necessary? 
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Hon Mr Rae: A couple of weeks ago, when the 
Leader of the Opposition spoke to the Liberal Party gather- 
ing, he described me as extraordinarily weak and ineffec- 
tive. Today I am something approaching a dictator, 
combining the qualities of sanctimony and extraordinary 
aggressiveness. I would only say to the Leader of the Op- 
position, if he is going to insult me, I wish he would at 
least make up his mind as to what the problem is. 


Mr Sorbara: Give us the health bills, give us the labour 
bills. 


Hon Mr Rae: The Duke of York is suggesting that he 
has all kinds of legislation that he wants to deal with. Let me 
say to the Duke of York, we want to get on with the custody 
orders enforcement bill, and he indicates that he wants to 
hold that up. We know what the position of the Tory party is 
with respect to the rent control bill, and I say to members of 
both opposition parties, the way we prefer to go as a govern- 
ment, and we are entitled to do this as a government, is to say 
that we want to deal with the legislation that is before us. 
Other issues are being addressed on the order paper, and will 
continue to be, but I think we are entitled to say as a govern- 
ment that we want to proceed on the rent control legislation 
and on support and custody orders, because that is what we 
feel we were elected to do and that is something we indicated 
four months ago we wanted to move on. 


Mr Nixon: | think the brand of intellectual totalitarianism 

of the member for Welland-Thorold is probably the closest. 
Hon Mr Rae: [ like it when your neck goes out like that. 
Mr Nixon: | like it when the Premier’s eyes get beady. 
Hon Mr Cooke: Go ahead, your neck is bulging. 


Mr Nixon: That is my diet, not my blood pressure. 
Can’t you do something about this, Mr Speaker? 


WASTE REDUCTION 


Mr Nixon: I have a question for the Minister of the 
Environment. On 7 December she said, “Bradley is dream- 
ing if he thinks he can reach his reduction target of 25% by 
1992.” On 21 February, in Belleville, the Minister of the 
Environment repeated that she accepts the Liberal goal, the 
“Bradley goal,” of achieving 25% waste reduction by 1992, 
but can she tell the House how she plans on achieving this 
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target when she has stated publicly that she does not intend 
to bring forward any regulations, particularly those relating 
to packaging, before 1992? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am so glad he asked. The garbage 
and waste management policies of this government, as I 


am sure the Leader of the Opposition knows, rely primar- | 


ily on reducing and reusing the waste of this province and 
regarding it as a resource, something that can be used for 
other purposes rather than merely buried in a hole in the 
ground. The approach of this government, contrary to the 


previous government, was to get serious about reducing | 


and reusing, and we are working very closely with munici- 


palities that are making enormous strides in getting serious — 
about reducing and diverting from landfill. I hope we are | 
going to meet the 25% by the end of 1992; we are cer- | 


tainly going to meet the 50% by the year 2000. I am really 
overwhelmed by the support and the acknowledgement of 
the need for the kind of leadership we have shown that 


municipalities across this province have given since my | 


announcement in Belleville. 


Mr Nixon: I am sure members would agree that the | 


Minister of the Environment is one of the ministers in the 
new government in whom we had the greatest hope, but 
surely she cannot believe that without strengthening regu- 
lations and establishing more direct guidelines she has any 
more hope of achieving that goal than she said the Liberals 
would have without the same sort of regulation. 


I find her very convincing. She is almost like an evan- | 


gelical minister calling people to come forward for salva- 
tion in the blue box and the other programs she is talking 


about. But she herself has indicated that it cannot be done — 
without regulation and she does not intend to do that be- © 


fore 1992. I do not know, on the basis which she said she 
hopes she can achieve it, what her real aspirations are for 


— 


1992. I expect we have about 10% of the waste flow going — 


through recycling now. What does she expect it will be 
during this year, let alone 1992? What are her goals for this 
year? 

Hon Mrs Grier: My goals are significant increases 
over last year, and I am confident we will achieve that. The 
part of the plan that I announced in Belleville was manda- 
tory source separation, bringing all municipalities save the 
very smallest ones into mandatory recycling, be it blue 
boxes, depots, mandatory separation and composting—not 
accepting waste materials from garden cleanups into landfills. 

All of that is making material progress towards our 
reduction and diversion targets and all of that is leading to 
the development of regulations which will be in place in 
1992. But activity does not begin in 1992; activity began 
on 1 October and we are working towards those targets. 
The regulations that will make sure we reach them will be 
in place after we have finished our consultation. They will 
be regulations that are not just there as regulations that are 
not going to be reached, but regulations that fit the particu- 
lar problems of the industry and of the region of the prov- 
ince and regulations that are developed in co-operation 
with the partners in this exercise, who are the people who 
actually pick up, manage and collect the waste, the munici- 
palities of this province. 
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__ Mr Nixon: I feel that the minister’s response was un- 


{ 
worthy, for her to imply that this began 1 October. Even in 
her implied criticism of her predecessor, she must have 
} realized that the inspiration and the implementation of blue 
ipo: and composting was his, not hers, and she has done 
nothing other than preach about it since that time. Part of 
pte preaching was to say to the municipalities—except, as 
_\she says, the very small ones—that they should go forward 
twith this and that she would arrange some financial assis- 
tance from the Treasury for that purpose. 
| The municipalities, if they are expected to do that, will 
be making their plans now; they are well into their own 
fiscal year. When is she going to announce what that sup- 
‘port will be, and can she indicate that it will extend the 
“recycling beyond what it was before 1 October? 


Hon Mrs Grier: What has changed since 1 October is 
_ that we have in this province a government that is prepared 
‘to regulate, that is prepared to say, “Reduce and reuse 
rather than rely on recycling.” A lot of changes have oc- 
curred, not the least of which was the establishment within 
"my ministry of a waste reduction office, the first time that 
_ there has been that kind of mechanism in this province, a 
_ mechanism that is an advocate, that is going out and meet- 
ing with the municipalities and dealing on a case-by-case 
_ situation with their particular problems. 

When it comes to the enhancement of the grants to 
municipalities, let me tell the former Treasurer, the Leader 
of the Opposition, that I have every confidence that my 
colleague the Treasurer and I will be able to share with 
_ him very shortly an improved grants program that will 
make the hearts of municipalities glad, that may even 
make his heart glad. 
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CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr Stockwell: My question is to the Premier. He was 
quoted on 23 January 1991 in the Sault Ste Marie Star, in 
response to a question on cross-border shopping, “The 
provincial government will do its part to combat the cross- 
border shopping problem in Sault Ste Marie,” and I as- 

_ sume across the rest of the province. 

This problem is growing worse day by day. There is 
great concern with respect to jobs, with respect to busi- 
nesses that have been around a long, long time, and now 
they are closing their doors due to cross-border shopping. 

In two months, really nothing has happened. What did the 
_ Premier mean when he said he will do his part in combat- 
ting? What is the definition of “combatting,” because to 
_ date I have not seen anything the Premier’s government 
_has done to combat this problem. What exactly did he 
_ mean when he made this statement? 


Hon Mr Rae: Not only did I meet with people in 
Sault Ste Marie, but I had a very useful session with the 
_ municipal and business leadership in Niagara Falls when I 
_ was there a couple of weeks ago, together with our chief 
government whip. I had a session with the chamber of 
commerce people and, again, municipal people in Corn- 
wall when I was there. It is obviously an issue that would 
be of concern to anyone. It is of concern to every province. 
It is not simply an Ontario problem. This is a Canada-wide 


problem. It affects every border community in Canada at 
the moment. 

Having said that, I can only say to the member that the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology and the minis- 
try are working with people to try to create marketing 
programs within municipalities that will allow them to re- 
spond more effectively. I know a committee of the Legis- 
lature is going to be dealing with this question and 
listening to ideas and suggestions, but I would say to the 
honourable member that if he has any magic solutions that 
do not involve dealing with the problem of an overvalued 
dollar and interest rates and the GST, those three things— 
does he know what they call the GST in Sault Ste Marie? 
Going Stateside today—if the member has any positive or 
constructive suggestions to make, if he has one good idea 
to present to this House, I would be interested in hearing 
what it is, and so would other members, and we will be 
happy to consider it. 


Mr Stockwell: I am very pleased to offer ideas and 
concepts that I think our party would consider to be valu- 
able ideas. One is taxes. Clearly, taxes are too high, and 
that is the number one cause everyone talks about when 
they go cross-border shopping, provincial taxes. When the 
Premier got elected, he was promising he would resolve 
these kinds of problems. 

Further to that, every issue the Premier deals with he 
fobs off on somebody. It is always someone else’s fault. 
Before the election, he had all the answers. I have in my 
hand the spring and summer 1991 continuous learning cal- 
endar from Durham College of Applied Arts and Technol- 
ogy, a provincially funded institution. In the course 
outline, the Premier will see it offers courses on shopping 
in the United States and a six-hour workshop on the same. 
I will just read the Premier one of them. “Buffalo Shop- 
ping: Let us show you some of the best outlets and shop- 
ping areas in Buffalo.” 

Does the Premier feel it is acceptable that a provin- 
cially funded college, which this year, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, will receive operating grants to the tune 
of $17.9 million, is offering both shopping trips to the 
States and six-hour workshops on the same? 


Hon Mr Rae: In a word, I find the course, the words 
that have been used by the honourable member, rather 
bizarre. How else can I describe it? The idea of people 
sitting around talking about how to shop somewhere does 
not strike me as a very useful way to spend one’s time. 

All I can say to the honourable member is that I do not 
think it is a fair description of anyone to say he has magic 
answers. I would ask him whether he has raised the issue 
with the federal member from his own area, Michael Wil- 
son, a member of his party who represents the same area in 
Etobicoke. I am sure they see each other socially a great 
deal. I am sure they discuss it. The federal government has 
been giving us advice. I wonder what advice the member 
has been giving with respect to the GST and with respect 
to the dollar. 

The member mentions taxes. Taxes are things we have 
to take into account; so is the value of the dollar, the fact 
that the dollar is as overvalued as it is. That is a problem 
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we have been wrestling with, coupled with the free trade 
agreement, coupled with the announcement of the GST, 
coupled with the high interest rates. All these things to- 
gether have been a factor. Ontario is affected, Quebec is 
affected, New Brunswick is affected; every province in the 
country is affected all the way out to British Columbia. No 
one is immune from this. We are working with municipali- 
ties and with local chambers of commerce to try to be as 
constructive as possible in keeping customers and in look- 
ing at a way to solve the problem, but it is not going to be 
easy. 

Mr Stockwell: We had the same federal government 
before 6 September. They had the same fiscal policies and 
the same response to a lot of the issues today. Before 6 
September the Premier had all the magic answers; since 
being elected he has lost his bag of tricks. 

The economies of cross-border towns are burning, and 
the Premier’s government is fiddling. The biggest problem 
this House and the people of this province have is under- 
standing the NDP’s positions. Before the election, it had cer- 
tain positions; post-election they have changed dramatically. 

The Premier’s previous answer simply adds to the con- 
fusion. The federal government was the same. It was the 
same government before the election that it has been after 
the election. When is the Premier going to offer solutions 
that he had ready at hand before being elected Premier? 
The Premier made a lot of promises. I would like to see 
him follow through on some of them. Whether he agrees 
or does not agree, it is making a commitment to his word, 
and his word apparently is not worth it today. 

Is the Premier forcing the members of the opposition 
parties to spend $800 to go to an NDP seminar to under- 
stand its policies? That is the only place we are hearing 
about them, not in this House. What is the Premier’s plan 
of attack? What is the Premier’s plan of attack to resolve 
the cross-border issue? There are people losing jobs. There 
are businesses closing. The Premier continues to prance 
around the province consulting and discussing. The an- 
swers were so quick before the election. Please assist these 
people. The Premier made these promises. When is he 
going to fulfil them? 


Hon Mr Rae: However low an opinion the member 
may have of me, I have the highest regard for him, and I 
want him to know— 


Mr Stockwell: Your eyes are getting smaller. You are 
the first NDPer to say that. 


Interjections. 


Hon Mr Rae: I know members of all parties want to 
make the committee structure work. Let me say to the 
member that if he can ever point to a time when I have had 
some magic answer on cross-border shopping, either be- 
fore 6 September or after 6 September, I wish he would 
point to it, because I think in fairness he would find that 
this really is a tough issue, and there are no magic answers 
to it. There were no magic answers before 6 September, 
and there are no magic answers today to it. 

The member is a member of the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs. I see his name here. The 
committee is supposed to be studying the question of 
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cross-border shopping. I know he will be meeting with | 


local chambers of commerce, with mayors, with all kinds 


of people, and if he has constructive ideas—I do not think | 


he is saying that the one course at Durham College is the 
cause of the whole problem. I do not think he is suggesting 
that. If he wants to give us some good ideas as to how we 
can deal with it, then of course they will be considered. 
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GASOLINE PRICES 
Mr Jordan: My question is for the Minister of En- 


ergy. There is grave concern in eastern Ontario that the | 
consumer is being gouged at the gas pumps. Does the | 


minister not care that recently motorists in Pakenham were 


paying 70 cents a litre while here in Toronto gasoline — 


could be purchased for just over 40 cents a litre? That is 


almost $1.30 a gallon difference. Motorists from Lanark- — 


Renfrew, Leeds-Grenville, Stormont, Dundas and Glen- 
garry are being lured into the United States to purchase 


gasoline. They are lining up to cross the border at Corn- © 


wall and Prescott to buy the gasoline at 24 cents a litre. 


Will the minister agree that this is gouging and would | 


the minister please tell this House what her plan of action 
is? 


Hon Mrs Carter: As the questioner knows, we do | 
have a free, competitive market in gasoline in this country. 


We also have a country just to the south of us which does 


not have the same degree of taxation of gasoline that we | 


do, which leads to an inevitable border problem. 


However, at the moment there are extra factors compli- — 
cating the position. The first one is that we are just at the - 


end of a price war over gasoline, and although it is nice to 


have gasoline at prices in the 40-cents-a-litre range, no | 
business can keep selling gasoline at this price, so this has © 


to come to an end. Another complicating factor is that in 
the United States gasoline prices immediately reflect the 
cost of what the oil companies are purchasing at the time. 


In this country the price takes a while to work through, so — 
we are paying, not the cost that the companies are paying — 
but a delayed result of that as it goes through. So there are — 


all kinds of factors working on this, meaning that prices — 


vary. 


Having said all that, we are concerned about the varia- — 


tions. We are looking into this question very carefully and 
we will be coming up with actions that may mitigate this 
to some degree, though I do not think we shall be able to 
wave a magic wand and iron out all these discrepancies. 


Mr Jordan: On 3 October the Premier promised he | 
would stop the gouging at the gas pumps and protect — 


Ontarians. In December the Treasurer said he was not 
happy with what the government had done regarding gas 
prices since the election. On 10 March the Minister of 
Mines said: “Above all, what I would like to see is the 
assurance that I am being treated fairly in terms of gas 
prices. What I want as a consumer and for the people I 


represent is that I get a fair shake for my hard-earned © 


dollar.” 
Yesterday in this Legislature the Treasurer said, “There 


seems to be no logic to the pricing whatsoever.” The peo- - 
ple of eastern Ontario are asking this government to stop | 


~ 


| 
| 
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_ dragging its feet on this crucial issue and tell us the action 


it plans to take to solve this problem. 
Hon Mrs Carter: First, I would like to say there has 


been no gouging. We do monitor this. I believe if the 
member opposite looked into the profit rates of the oil 
companies recently he would find that they were below the 
_ average profits of other companies, considerably below. 


As I just explained, this is a complex situation. If the 
member opposite can think of some means of solving this 
problem, I would be very happy if he would let us know. 


Mr Runciman: It is astonishing to hear this minister 
standing up and defending the oil companies in this prov- 


: 


‘ince. In my riding this past weekend gasoline prices have 


gone from 47.7 cents a litre to over 55 cents a litre, indicat- 


ing that they are going to take advantage of consumers 
over the holiday weekend. 

I have a confidential cabinet document here, which I 
will send over to the minister; it indicates that this govern- 
ment plans in the upcoming budget to reduce gasoline 


taxes in northern Ontario by three cents a litre. They have 


another significant range of options they are planning for 
northern Ontario. There is no mention, no reference to 
eastern Ontario. This minister purports to represent eastern 
Ontario, along with the other lone cabinet colleague, I 


_ guess, the member for Ottawa Centre. Obviously they are 


not speaking up loudly enough around the cabinet table, be- 
cause the Treasurer and his other four cronies from northern 
Ontario obviously are having much more influence. 

Can the minister assure at least those of us representing 
eastern Ontario that the people of eastern Ontario are 


going to get the same break that her five colleagues from 


northern Ontario have arranged for their part of the prov- 
ince? The minister should assure us of that today. 


Hon Mrs Carter: If the member opposite knows of a 
cabinet document saying that, then it is certainly news to 
me, I have to say. We are studying the problem; we do 
have certain ideas that we are pursuing. No decision has 
been made on this as of this moment. As I say, if the 
member knows of that decision then he is certainly ahead 
of us. 


Mr Mancini: I will not be standing up today to de- 
fend oil corporation profits. I will leave that to the Minister 


_ of Energy. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Mancini: I would like to direct my question to the 
Premier. Yesterday I asked his Treasurer about the integrity 


_ of his anti-recession program. His answer was most disap- 


pointing. Even though welfare costs and cases in Essex 


_ county have risen just under 60% and unemployment lev- 
_ els in the area are just under 14% and recently have been 


the second highest in all of Canada, we in Essex county 
have not been allowed to participate in the educational 


_ capital grants portion of the anti-recession campaign. 


The Minister of Education, in the Wednesday 27 


_ March edition of the Windsor Star, stated that no money 


_ flowed to the two Essex boards because they did not have 


their act together. It is the Minister of Education who does 


not have her act together. 


Is the Premier’s anti-recession program designed to 
help the unemployed, or is it a tool by which ministers 
punish communities and the unemployed for holding an 
opinion that differs from the his government’s? What are 
the standards being used to administer the government’s 
anti-recession program? 


Hon Mr Rae: The member’s allegation against this 
government and presumably against this first minister is 
one that I would normally ignore, because if he really 
believed it, it would say so much about the lack of mutual 
respect between members in this House, which I do not 
really believe. I do not believe that in his heart of hearts 
the member really believes this government would, for an 
instant, take a view about a particular region or a particular 
proposal or a particular county or a particular school board 
for any reason that could not be explained or did not have 
a simple approach. 

We all say things, and I just want to say to the member 
that I was in Windsor last week with my wife. We were 
received warmly by people as well as by a number of 
demonstrators who were concerned about the school board 
situation. I have had a similar situation in my own constit- 
uency in the west end of Metropolitan Toronto as a result 
of Bill 30, which all members of the House, all three par- 
ties, supported. We are about to appoint a mediator in an 
effort to resolve the school board situation. 


Mr Mancini: You misunderstood me. 
Hon Mr Rae: No, I did not misunderstand. 
Mr Mancini: Yes, you have. 


Hon Mr Rae: No, I did not. The member says I mis- 
understood. I did not misunderstand a thing. I will say to 
the member— 


Mr Mancini: Some briefing. 


Hon Mr Rae: I am briefed. I have got the papers right 
here with respect to the projects in Essex county and in 
Windsor. We have allocated over $15 million in addition to 
the moneys we forwarded to Windsor for other projects, 
which are proceeding. 

With respect to the question of Essex county, I can 
only say there are more projects which will be announced, 
but there has been a determination and an effort to be as 
fair as we can with respect to the $700 million that is to be 
spent across the province and more money and co-opera- 
tion with others. I have enormous respect, as does this 
government, for the people who live in Essex county, and I 
believe profoundly that they deserve the same kind of jus- 
tice and the same kind of treatment as people who live in 
all other parts of the province. That is the approach we are 
taking to this question, and I want to give the member my 
personal assurance in that regard. I cannot believe that in 
his heart of hearts he would really think otherwise. 

1450 

Mr Mancini: With all due respect to the Premier, 
whom I listened to very attentively, I say that his own 
ministers of the crown were the ones who linked the 
school transfer problem with the anti-recession program. I 
did not do that. It was the Minister of Education, in refer- 
ence to Essex county not receiving capital grants from the 
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anti-recession program, who linked it to the school transfer 
problem. It was the honourable Minister of Municipal Af- 
fairs, in a recent column in the Windsor Star, who said, and 
I want to paraphrase it—I do not have the article with me; 
I will send it to the Premier gladly—that the boards knew a 
week ago the reason why they were not going to get any 
money. The Premier should get these articles and read 
them. Yesterday in the House the Treasurer even alluded to 
the fact that something had to be done in order to alleviate 
the school transfer problem. 

In view of the fact that his own ministers have linked 
the anti-recession program to the school transfer problem, 
I want to ask him, is this fair, when the school boards were 
interested in moneys at the elementary panel that did not 
even have anything to do with the school transfer prob- 
lem? Will the Premier bring a measure of fairness to the 
decisions that are being made by his Minister of Education 
for the people of Essex county? Will he review the entire 
situation to see why the Essex County Board of Education 
and the Essex County Roman Catholic Separate School 
Board were the only two out of 21 in all of western On- 
tario not to receive a single penny from the anti-recession 
capital program? Will the Premier make that commitment? 


Hon Mr Rae: I say to the honourable member that I 
am determined to be fair and to play a role, and I hope he 
is as well. In a situation that is as difficult as the one we 
are facing, the local member can play one of two roles; he 
can play a constructive role or he can choose to try to 
make things more difficult. It is as simple as that. 


I can go through the list: Dufferin county, Haliburton 
county, Haldimand, Halton, Hamilton, Haldimand-Norfolk 
Roman Catholic Separate School Board, Hamilton-Went- 
worth Roman Catholic Separate School Board, Norfolk, 
Wentworth, York Region Board of Education, York Region 
Roman Catholic Separate School Board, Ottawa, Chap- 
leau—many boards were not successful in the competition. 
But the suggestion that the member is making— 


Mr Mancini: There are three ministers who made the 
decision. 


Hon Mr Rae: No, the member is making a connection 
that is quite unjustified; it has no foundation in fact and it 
has no foundation in the real situation. I regret very much 
that he has done that. I do not think it has contributed to a 
successful resolution of the issue. We wili endeavour to 
work hard, and I encourage the member to do the same. Of 
course, in answer to the honourable member’s question, I 
will endeavour to be as fair as I can and to ensure that 
fairness is applied across the board. 


Mr Mancini: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: 
During the Premier’s answer he said my comments with 
regard to the three ministers and their linkage of the matter 
which I am speaking about had no foundation in fact. That 
is more or less saying that I am not being truthful to the 
House. 


I would like the Premier to review the news clippings 
from the Windsor Star of the past week and the Treasurer’s 
comments of yesterday. He will see that they are the three 
who linked the matter, and not myself, and it is his 


minister’s conduct that has caused the problems in Essex 
County and he should have— 

The Speaker: Would the member take his seat, 
please? 


The member from Essex South rose on an alleged © 


point of privilege. It certainly is a point of difference of 
opinion, no doubt; it is not a point of privilege. 

Mr Mancini: I just told the facts, not opinions. 

The Speaker: New question. The member— 

Mr Mancini: Mr Speaker, on a point of privilege— 

The Speaker: Is this on the same matter? 

Mr Mancini: Yes, it is on the same matter. 

The Speaker: Would you take your seat, please? 

Mr Mancini: No, Mr Speaker, because I have a 
right— 

The Speaker: Excuse me, would you take your seat, 
please? 

Interjections. 


The Speaker: I would appreciate the attention of all 
members for a moment, please. 


Mrs Marland: Could we have more time? 

Hon Mr Wildman: Wait a minute. You cannot break 
the rules and then have more time. f 

The Speaker: I draw to all members’ attention that it 
is a long-standing practice, both in this Parliament and 


| 


others, when the Speaker requests a member to take his or | 


her seat, that that be done as promptly as possible. It is the 
Speaker’s responsibility to listen to points of privilege or 


order and to hear the member out fully, and then to reach a — 


decision either to deliberate on the matter immediately or 
to take it under consideration for a reply later to the House. 
I heard the member for Essex South, I made a delibera- 


tion and I delivered that to the member, and I would really — 
appreciate if all members would respect our long-standing | 


practices in this chamber. 


Mr Mancini: Mr Speaker, I respect your decision. © 


What I do not respect is the Premier’s saying I am not 
delivering the facts to the House. That is what I do not 
respect. He should know better. He should read the news- 
paper clippings. It is all there for him to read. All they are 
asking for is a little bit of fairness. 

Hon Mr Cooke: There is no use getting thrown out, 
Remo; there is no local TV. 


Mr Mancini: It may be a big joke to you guys, but it 
is not a big joke to me. 

Mrs Cunningham: Mr Speaker, this happened yester- 
day and we are trying to get our questions on. Would the 


Speaker consider returning two minutes of the clock? It — 


was not our problem that this interjection took place. 


The Speaker: To the member for London North, 
whose point I very much appreciate, I had stopped the 


clock at the point when the difficulty arose, so no time — 


Was— 


Mrs Cunningham: I was watching the clock because © 


we are having difficulties here getting our questions on. I 
think it was almost two minutes. 
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The Speaker: The table informs me that at the point of the 
_ exchange there were 15 minutes remaining on the clock. We 
“will add one minute to the time, which puts it back to 15:11. 

| New question, the member for Dufferin-Peel, who has 
; pe waiting quite patiently. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mr Tilson: Thank you very much, Mr Speaker; I have 
_ been waiting for some time. I would like to direct my question 
to the Minister of Housing with respect to the failure of his 
“ministry to comply with the housing laws of this province. 

I would like the minister to explain the embarrassing out- 

of-court settlement with two London landlords who went to 
‘court to force his ministry to process rent increase applications 
‘immediately and without regard to any pending or un- 
‘proclaimed legislation such as Bill 4. In doing this flip-flop, of 
course, the ministry paid the court costs of this application by 
these landlords. 

Does the minister now believe that people have to sue this 
government to uphold the law? 

1500 
Hon Mr Cooke: I would indicate to the member and ex- 
plain to the member, and I am sure as a lawyer he understands, 
that the agreement the Minister of Housing reached with the 
_ landlords involved was not a precedent. It was nothing. What 
we indicated to them was simply that we would deal with their 
applications for rent review in the order that they came in. 
Since Bill 51, the old legislation, is so complicated and the 
waiting list to deal with those cases is so long—cases are still in 
place to be dealt with well before 1 October, which is the 
effective date for the new bill, Bill 4—we have no particular 
problem at this point. We will deal with them as they come in 

order. 

I would indicate, though, to the Housing critic for the Con- 
servative Party, and certainly also to the official opposition, that 
as we deal with the old cases under Bill 51, eventually the 1 
October date will become a problem if we do not get on with 
passing Bill 4, and if they continue to hold it up, as both of the 
Opposition parties have, tenants will not be protected and there 

will be unfortunate casualties because they are holding up Bill 
4, 


Mr Tilson: The minister knows perfectly well that every- 
thing stopped when Bill 4 started. It absolutely stopped, and the 
minister directed his staff to stop all applications. It took these 

two landlords to sue him to get him moving. 

Would the minister not agree that this case, a humiliating 
_teversal of his previous position, seriously calls into question 
the legal soundness of Bill 4’s retroactive provisions? Will he 
now, immediately release the legal opinions he has to date 
refused to release, and which he has denied to me under the 
_ freedom of information application, which, of course, | am now 
_ appealing? 

Hon Mr Cooke: I would just reiterate what I said. The 
| agreement, the out-of-court settlement that was reached, was 
simply an indication that we will deal with the rent review 
applications under Bill 51 in the order that they came in. There 
_ is nothing in that agreement that affects the way that the minis- 
_ try—and I had already instructed the ministry—deals with the 
_ applications. 


I would just ask the member to read the agreement that was 
reached instead of simply taking the Fair Rental line that he is 
taking in the House here today. 


PLANT CLOSURE 


Mr Wood: My question is for the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Technology. Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., 
which is located in the community of Kapuskasing, is undergo- 
ing severe difficulties. As it falls within my riding, I would like 
to know what the minister’s plans are to help the people of 
Kapuskasing and other towns along Highway 11, including 
Cochrane, Smooth Rock Falls, Crow Creek, Strickland, Moon- 
beam, Val Rita, Mattice, Opasatika and Hearst. 


Hon Mr Pilkey: I can very much appreciate the member 
for Cochrane North’s concern and the concerns of the residents 
that he represents. I want to assure him that this is a matter of 
priority within my particular ministry and that we are meeting 
with all concerned stakeholders with respect to this particular 
issue. We have met with the employee purchase group, the 
shareholders and in fact formed an interministerial committee 
to deal with the problem. 

As the member is aware and I am sure all members of the 
House are aware, we have a problem here that is very complex. 
It bridges beyond the circumstance that there is simply a prob- 
lem with the business itself. It also involves a concern in a 
matter with Ontario Hydro with respect to an environmental 
assessment which will take an amount of time that bridges past 
the amount of time that has been indicated by the company that 
it is prepared to give to solve this particular problem. So this 
dilemma confronts us. 

I would add as well to the member for Cochrane North that 
I indicated to the House last week that we would be receiving a 
business plan—as a matter of fact, I believe it was last Thurs- 
day—tfrom the employee purchase group that we would review 
and also share with the shareholders of Spruce Falls in an 
attempt to see how we might bridge these difficulties to the 
benefit of the people of the member’s riding and the surround- 
ing areas. I can assure the member that we will continue to do 
that and report to him as soon as that business plan has been 
reviewed. 

Mr Mancini: Point of privilege. 

The Speaker: New question? 

Mr Mancini: No, this deals with the facts. Yes, Mr 
Speaker. 

The Speaker: Take your seat, please. 

Interjections. 

The Speaker: Would the member take his seat, please. 
This matter, which you raised earlier, I deliberated on. I in- 
formed you that it was not a matter of privilege and if you wish 
to see me in my chambers beyond question period I would be 
more than delighted to meet with you. 


PLANT CLOSURES 


Mr McClelland: My question is for the Minister of 
Labour. He would probably be aware, and I am sure he is, 
that today Canada Packers is shutting down in Brampton. 
One hundred and twenty-five men and women will be put 
out of work. Obviously any action that may be forthcom- 
ing from him or his ministry is too late for them. 
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Let me take a moment and draw his attention to the 
situation, the status of the Caterpillar tractor plant in 
Brampton. That plant is in my riding. The American head- 
quarters, he may be aware, is considering closing the 
Brampton plant. That would put 400 people out of work. I 
happen to know for a fact that many of the workers have 
been in touch with the minister’s office, have communi- 
cated with him. In fact, the former NDP candidate, who 
very graciously ran against me in the last election, has 
contacted the minister for help. He has beseeched the min- 
ister personally for help. 

What, if anything, is the minister doing? What kind of 
answer can the minister give that he has done for those 
people? It is too late for the people at Canada Packers. 
What is he going to do for the people at Caterpillar tractor, 
the 400 men and women who face losing their jobs by the 
middle of next month? What is the minister doing for 
them? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I think the member will realize 
that what is happening in our province is a devastating 
price that we are paying for the free trade agreement and 
the high dollar and the interest rates. I think he will also 
know that he may be getting the calls in from his riding or 
neighbouring ridings. I am getting them in from right 
across the province. I am well aware of the problem that 
he is raising with us today. I want to tell him also that 
within our jurisdiction we are doing and will do everything 
that we are able to do. 

We set up the minute that we know, and indeed in 
advance of the closures in many cases, the labour adjust- 
ment committee within the plant to try to start cataloguing 
the skills and what is needed for the workers. We assist the 
health centres in the communities to provide counselling 
and help and direct the people to programs. We have en- 
riched the Transitions program and are continuing with the 
program for older worker adjustment, the older worker 
program. We will take every action that we can to assist 
these workers within our mandate. Very shortly we will also 
be debating in this House, I hope, the support for workers in 
closures and plant receiver and bankruptcy situations. 

In terms of stopping the plants, we are looking—that 
will take a little longer—at legislation as to whether or not 
there is anything that we can do in terms of longer notices 
and a look at the specific plants. We are really facing a 
situation that also involves the federal authorities in terms 
of the branch plant economy that exists in this province, 
and there is not an awful lot we can do specifically about 
that. 


Mr McClelland: I would like to remind the minister, 
and I am sure he need not be reminded—he has been 
reminded many times by my colleagues of both parties on 
this side of the House—of his Premier’s election promise 
to bring forward measures to protect workers facing job 
loss due to plant closures. In fact, two weeks ago I sat at 
the meeting of the local union and had the president of the 
local stand up and say, and I repeat to the members what 
he said: “It is all right, brothers and sisters. I stood proudly 
with the Premier on the steps of the Legislative Assembly 
yesterday, and he is going to take care of us.” Two weeks 
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ago Sunday he told them that, and 125 of those people are | 
out of work today with 300 more coming in a few weeks | 


in my riding. 


It is fine for the minister to say all the wonderful things 
he is going to do. Two years ago in opposition the minister | 
said that he could not afford to allow this to be fluffed off | 


on the feds or any other excuses. It is not good enough. It 
was not good enough then, it is not good enough now. 
What is the minister going to do? It is too late for the 
people at Canada Packers, 125 men and women out of 
work now; 300 more, possibly 400, in two and a half, three 
weeks, out of work. What is he going to do? What can he 
tell them? He could stand in his place in opposition and 
promise all the wonderful things. He stood and said it. His 
Premier said he was going to do it. When is the minister 
going to deliver? 
1510 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: To the best of our ability I can 
tell the honourable member we have already started to 


] 


deliver. We started to deliver in putting in place the capital — 


works programs. We started when we put in place $32.5 
million of new money for training programs and upgrading 
skills programs, in setting up the office of labour adjust- 


ment, and we will shortly be following through with some © 
of the protection legislation I talked about. All of these | 
things we are doing. We will do the best we can, and that is | 


the best we can do. 


TIRE RECYCLING 


Mr Cousens: The question is for the Minister of the — 


Environment. Well over $100 million has gone into the 
province’s general revenue fund from the Ministry of the 


Environment. This money that was announced by the for- — 


mer Treasurer represents the $5 Ontario scrap tire tax, and 
yet of that $100 million that has gone into the Treasury, 


less than $10 million of this amount has been dedicated to | 
tire recycling initiatives. While the Ministry of the Envi- | 
ronment grapples with the politically correct solution to | 
this problem, old tires are spinning into the landfill sites at _ 


a rate of seven million per year. The minister’s scrap tire 


advisory council appears to be in limbo with members © 


having resigned in frustration. Creative ideas for recycling 


tires are sitting on some bureaucrats’ desks, and millions of — 


tires are being stockpiled and buried just waiting for an- 
other Hagersville to occur. 

Will the Minister of the Environment please tell us 
what she is doing with these millions of dollars and, more 


specifically, how much of it is being used towards recycl- — 


ing tires. 


Hon Mrs Grier: The assumptions in the preamble to — 
the member’s question, I think, do require some response. — 


First of all, regrettably, it is not money from my ministry 


going to the Treasurer; it is money that flows the other — 


way, because the previous Treasurer set up the fund in 
such a way that all the money goes into the consolidated 
revenue fund and is then allocated to the Ministry of the 
Environment. 

The other thing I would like to correct in the preamble 
is that the scrap tire task force is by no means in disarray. 


It is working very well and very constructively to try to | 
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‘ind both long-term, short-term and intermediate-term 
strategies for dealing with the very incredible and very 
-arge problem of scrap tires. 

_ Not all of the money that has been allocated to this 
ministry has been spent, because what we have done is 
invest in some very interesting projects, and I think pro- 
jects that have the potential to provide a solution to this 
problem. One of them, for example, is replacing the aggre- 
"gate in asphalt by crumb rubber that is being developed by 
“some companies. We funded a company that makes sport 
tracks reusing some of the tires. But many of these are 
‘pilot projects for which a market has not yet been devel- 
oped, and even though it is money collected by a tire tax, it 
is still public money, and I am not prepared to spend it 
“irresponsibly, or to spend it until I have developed solu- 
‘tions that I know are going to be solutions to the problem. 


eo a ee 


Mr B. Murdoch: My supplementary is to the Minis- 
‘ter of the Environment. It is nice to hear about all these 
wonderful things that she is supposedly spending this 
‘money on, but garages and tire salesmen are upset. She 
regulated them to have to collect the $5. Now they are 
charging people another $3 to $5 to get rid of these used 
_ tires. 

What is the minister going to do about the 55,000 tires 
that are buried in Grey county on prime agricultural land 
without any environmental studies, condoned by her min- 
istry and supervised by her ministry, and the other 30,000 
‘tires that she has ordered to be done? Will the minister 
today give her commitment to the House that she, with the 
_ Treasurer, will take this more than $100 million and put it 
into the fund to alleviate these problems, the money that 
_ this ministry was supposed to use? Will she give the House 
_acommitment today to use that money? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am well aware of the problems 
there are in locations for tires that have been improperly 
‘stored for many years but it was not until after the very 
tragic Hagersville fire that the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment even had an inventory of where tires were being 
| stored and began to put in place precautions to make sure 
_ we did not have another Hagersville by working with the 
_ Solicitor General to beef up the fire code and to make sure 
_ that, where tires were stored, they were stored safely. We 
' did not even have regulations that regarded tires as hazard- 
_ ous waste before Hagersville. 


__ What we are doing in the short term is making sure 
| that all of the locations where tires are deposited are safe 
-and secure and will not cause another Hagersville fire. 
_Then we are looking to see what we can do to find uses for 
those tires. Just throwing $100 million at it, I regret to say 
to the honourable member, would not solve the problem, 
because we do not yet have the solutions. What we are 
doing is investing the money by giving it in grants to 
| companies that have ideas that can reuse them by initiating 
_and supporting the development of markets, by putting 
security on some of those sites that are not well secured 
_and by developing, in the short term, a safety strategy; in 
the intermediate term, a strategy for beginning to get rid of 
the backlog; and in the long term, a strategy that will reuse 
all of the tires within this province. 


Mr Elston: Mr Speaker, I rise on a point of order, 
although I suspect it is probably a point of privilege. Yes- 
terday I stood and requested some assistance on behalf of 
all the members from the new Minister of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. I am pleased to congratulate her on 
responding positively to our request. I thought it was only 
fair, since I raised the issue, that I also extend our thanks to 
her. 


The Speaker: It is good to hear compliments in the 
House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


Hon Miss Martel: Mr Speaker, there has been agree- 
ment among the three House leaders to change the order. 
We would like to proceed with the 40th order and do sec- 
ond and third reading of that bill today. 


TOWN OF MARKHAM ACT, 1990 


Mr Cousens moved second reading of Bill Pr38, An 
Act respecting the Town of Markham. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr Cousens moved third reading of Bill Pr38, An Act 
respecting the Town of Markham. 


Mr Cousens: In moving third reading of Bill Pr38, I 
would like to thank the House. Yesterday we were in the 
standing committee on regulations and private bills. The 
committee unanimously supported this bill. It is an impor- 
tant bill to our community and is very similar to the one 
that was brought forward in this Legislature on 20 Decem- 
ber by the member from London, as well as similar to a 
bill in the city of Toronto that gives extra protection and 
assistance to municipalities in protecting heritage buildings. 

In presenting this today, instead of receiving the quick, 
fast-track support of this House, there are a number of 
permits, demolition permits, that are in our own commu- 
nity right now that could be stayed for at least a short time. 
What we are seeing in this bill then is that all applications 
for demolition permits will go before the town council for 
approval. 
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The Speaker: I am sorry to interrupt the member for 
Markham. This is a matter which is of some importance, 
and it would be appreciated if the collection of various 
conversations could find some other location or at least 
reduce the level of sound so that the member for Markham 
can continue with his remarks. 


Mr Cousens: Thank you, Mr Speaker. I just know 
that they are so agreeable today with there being a day off 
on Monday. They are all just getting ready for their week- 
end plans. 

As we look at this important bill to our community, it 
certainly will give our town an opportunity to look at any 
demolition permits that will go before town council. Town 
council will then have an opportunity to refuse an applica- 
tion for demolition and prohibit any work from being done 
to demolish or remove the building structure without there 
being a long-term plan for that property. It also increases 
the maximum fine for demolishing without a permit. 
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It is something I think, and certainly in talking with the 
member for Mississauga South and other members of our 
caucus, and even on the committee, that may well be an 
issue that the whole Legislature will want to look at, where 
there will be a bill brought forward for all municipalities to 
have some kind of protection to protect their heritage 
buildings. 

In presenting this bill for consideration, I appreciate the 
support shown already by members of the Legislature and 
certainly hope that as it is considered today, it will be 
considered very quickly by other powers that be so that 
some of those buildings that have bulldozers standing by 
ready to knock them down will have an excuse to stop, 
especially since we have proceeded so quickly on this. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF OTTAWA-CARLETON 
STATUTE LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1990 
Mr Cooke moved second reading of Bill 32, An Act to 
amend the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton Act 
and the Municipal Elections Act. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I will be very brief on this bill. Bill 
32, the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton Statute 
Law Amendment Act, will implement the election at large 
of the chairman in the regional municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton. In other words, all qualified electors across the 
region will have the opportunity to vote directly for the 
candidate of their choice for the position of regional chair. 
This change will take effect for the municipal elections to 
be held this year. 

This legislation also gives the chair a regular vote to 
vote on any matter before council; however, the right of 
the chair to cast a tie-breaking vote has been removed. 

The clerk of the city of Ottawa, the largest municipality 
in the region, will serve as the chief electoral officer for the 
election of the regional chair. 

In the debate which followed the Bartlett report and in 
the letters I have received since becoming the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, one thing has become evident: There 
seems to be a general agreement that a position as power- 
ful and as important as the chairman of the regional coun- 
cil of Ottawa-Carleton should be directly accountable to 
the people of that region. Permitting every qualified elec- 
tor the opportunity to vote on who will serve as the re- 
gional chair will simplify and clarify the link between the 
chair and the electors. 

I know there are concerns, and I agree with the con- 
cerns, about the election expenditure limits. The reason 
that item has not been specifically dealt with in this piece 
of legislation is that the formula that calculates how much 
money can be spent by candidates at the municipal level is 
part of the municipal election expenses law. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to studying and consulting on that law 
over the next couple of years for the 1994 election. 

The member for Oriole raises her eyebrows at that 
comment, but she will understand, as I do, that some 
amendments were made for the 1991 election. That law 
was passed just before Christmas. There could not be fur- 
ther and more extensive changes and not have consulta- 
tion, and we did not have time from 1 October to 


December to have consultation on major changes in the | | 
election expenses act. 
If she wanted to see more extensive changes in the | | 
municipal election expenses act, I would have expected — 
that they would have been in the legislation we dealt with | 
before December, since I simply accepted the amendments 
that had been presented by her party. The entire package 
was put together by the former Minister of Municipal Af- 
fairs, John Sweeney. If she was not satisfied with that — 
package, she was a member of the cabinet in the former — 
government and that package should have been more ex- 
tensive, aS we said we would like to see it. ) 

Over the next couple of years we will be looking at 
limits. We will be looking at things like contribution cred- — 
its and how people can participate to a greater extent in | 
that process. But in the meantime, we had to make some 
response to the Bartlett report and the Graham report that 
was commissioned by the former minister. ) 

As I explained when this bill was introduced, this is | 
not, as I will fully admit, an extensive response to the 
Graham report, but the time limits, in my view, were just 
simply unacceptable.:I received the Graham report on the 
Friday before the cutoff for introduction of legislation into 
the Legislature in December. As members know, we can- 
not introduce and debate legislation during the last two | 
weeks that the House sits at the end of a session. Then I 
had to wait a week to have that report translated into 
French and release the report, and then get some response; | 
to say immediately we were going to respond as a govern- | 
ment with extensive changes to the Regional Municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton Act, and no consultation with other — 
people at the local level, I think would have been unac- | 
ceptable for a new Minister of Municipal Affairs. . 

I think the major problem was the type of time frame — 
that the previous government had put in place. The Gra- 
ham commission was appointed in July 1990 and then the 
deadline to respond was 30 November. If the previous 
government was serious about substantial reform in Ot- — 
tawa-Carleton, I think it would have got on with it before © 
July 1990. 

I do believe very strongly that in studying boundaries, 
whether it is at the federal level for electoral boundaries, or 
whether it is at the provincial level or the municipal level, 
there has to be extensive consultation. When we do it at 
the provincial level, members will know that a commis- 
sion is appointed. They put out some suggested bound- 
aries, they have public hearings, they then come back and 
redraw the boundaries and then they put those out for feed- 
back and consultation. Then they draw the boundaries for a 
final time, which are then reported to the Legislature and — 
legislation is introduced to enact them. | 

In the Graham process there was consultation. She 
drew the boundaries, they were submitted to me and that _ 
was the expectation for implementation. I do not believe — 
that is proper, adequate consultation with the people who | 
live in Ottawa-Carleton. 

I know there are some people in the region who are not | 
entirely satisfied, but I also know that there are a lot of | 
people at both tiers of government who have expressed to — 
me that they would rather us go this route with limited | 


| | 
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reform now than to have implemented all of Graham and 
have not had the adequate consultation with the locally 
elected people. 

| So I admit that it is an imperfect process, but I believe 
“that it is a better process to go this way, this limited reform 

route now, and then after the municipal elections are com- 
aiteted this year, to work out with the locally elected people 
‘and the MPPs from the Ottawa-Carleton area a process 
whereby we can look at the more extensive reform for the 
1994 election. 
1530 

Mr Daigeler: First of all, let me say I appreciate that 
‘the minister is acknowledging that this initiative today is a 
very limited one and that he intends to introduce further 
‘reforms and that he seems to agree with the people in 
Ottawa-Carleton and with the previous government that a 
look at the effectiveness and the accountability of the re- 
_ gional government is needed. 

I think implied in his statement is also the recognition 
of the value of the regional government in Ottawa-Carle- 
ton. There are people in our area who question the very 
essence of the region, and I, for one, am not one of those 
who says we should do away with the regional govern- 
- ment. I think it fulfils an important purpose of co-ordina- 
tion and leadership for certain services in the 
- Ottawa-Carleton area. There is always room for improve- 

ment, but I think the fact that we have a regional govern- 
“ment is a good one and it would seem to me that the 
_ minister is agreeing with that. 

The minister’s objective, as he has stated, is to make 
regional government and the chairman more accountable 
to the people. Again, there would be few people who will 

_ quarrel with this objective. I think all of us will agree that 
in a democratic society there should be an opportunity for 
the people to express themselves on the functioning and 
the work of their representatives, and the regional chair- 
man is certainly one of them. 

I think in principle, again, I share the objective of the 
minister and in fact it was one when we were in govern- 
_ment that we were looking at as well. In fact not only did 

we look at the question of accountability, we also looked at 
this proposal of the election of the chairman. I can tell him 
‘that it is not a black and white issue. I think reasonable 
people can argue that, yes, the election of the chairman at 

_ large will make the position of the regional chairman more 
accountable, and I think there are also reasonable people 
who will take the opposite side. 

I do not think this particular bill is one on which the 
government will have to stand afoul, so I am prepared 
today to support the minister in this initiative. 

Nevertheless, I personally have some very serious res- 
-ervations and I am rather sceptical, but I am prepared to 
| give it a try. I am very sceptical that in fact the minister 
will achieve his objective with this particular initiative. 
| I am aware that, for example, my own city council, the 
city of Nepean, has voted in favour of the election of the 

regional chairman at large. On the other hand, I feel that 
the real problem is the election of the full regional council 
and to make the whole regional council in Ottawa-Carleton 


much more visible and in fact more accountable for its 
actions, because up to now I think the chairman in Ottawa- 
Carleton has been somewhat of an easy scapegoat for deci- 
sions that were actually taken by regional council. 

Right now the regional chairman in Ottawa-Carleton 
does not even have a vote, so obviously the decisions by 
the region are taken, first of all, by the executive, and 
second, of course, by the over 30 regional councillors, who 
to some extent are elected and to another extent are simply 
appointed. I may remind the minister that at the present 
time the regional chairman will only vote when there is 
occasion to break a tie. So in my opinion, regional council- 
lors in our area have found it convenient at times to hide, 
when there were unpopular decisions, behind the chairman 
and to put the blame, as it were, on the regional chairman. 
With the election of the chairman at large, I think this will 
be even more the case, and I think that is unfortunate. 

I think really where the problem lies and what the min- 
ister should have done is to make sure that the regional 
councillors, all of them, are much more clearly identified 
in the public’s mind as being responsible for the decisions 
which in fact they are making right now. I think the only 
way to do that is to make the public more conscious of the 
fact that the people who are responsible and who shouid be 
responsible for decisions of the region include not just the 
chairman but the whole council. 

I am sure that the minister, from his philosophical ori- 
entation, will agree with me that we do not want to create 
some sort of a king of Ottawa-Carleton who can reign just 
at his discretion. I think that will be the furthest away from 
the minister’s mind. I do not think it necessarily has to 
happen, but I am afraid that with this simple and singular 
reform—and that is all that the minister is doing at the 
present time—that is in fact what will happen. We will see 
the role of the regional chairman becoming strengthened 
further, even more, in a sense, absolute, and I am worried 
about that. I do not think that is the right way to go. 

I think it is unfortunate that the minister did not con- 
centrate his efforts on the reform of the regional council. In 
fact this is what many of the, non-partisan advisers who 
had been asked by the previous government to study this 
question have said. 

For example, Katherine Graham was a very distin- 
guished professor of public administration at Carleton 
University. She has precisely made that point, that she is 
worried that electing the chairman at large will make that 
person and that office even more powerful than it is al- 
ready at the present time. After all, there will be over 
300,000 voters who will be voting for that person, and 
afterwards that person certainly will be able to claim a 
very, very strong mandate. Not even the Prime Minister in 
this country can claim that kind of a mandate, so Katherine 
Graham advised against that. 

Also, David Bartlett, who has done a very extensive 
study of this matter and has done a lot of consultation, 
clearly spoke against this. Perhaps, if I may, I will quote 
from an article that he recently wrote. It appeared in the 
Ottawa Citizen as well, and I sure hope that the minister 
has seen it. I hope the member for Ottawa Centre brought 
it to the minister’s attention. Here is what he has to say, 
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David Bartlett, who did the study upon which the previous 
government based its recommendations and its initiatives 
of reform: 

“In politics, perception is everything. At present, the 
regional chairman appears to the public as a rather remote 
and insensitive functionary, more bureaucrat than politi- 
cian. He accordingly serves the council as a very useful 
lightning rod, attracting criticism of regional performance 
and sending it to ground while the other councillors, who 
are in fact responsible, escape unscathed. 

“Councillors score brownie points by publicly blaming 
their chairman for all the real and imagined sins of the 
region. Meanwhile they quietly support him’—or her, if an 
election is intended by the new government—“where it 
counts, with their seldom-reported votes on business com- 
ing before the council.” 

So Mr Bartlett makes precisely the point and expresses 
precisely the fear that I am putting forward today. Then he 
goes on to say: 

“Direct election will change all this. The chairman will 
not be responsible to the council but only to the votes, and 
then only if he stands for re-election.” 

Again, or if she stands for re-election. “Between elec- 
tions, he is accountable to nobody at all, and there will be 
no built-in mechanism for resolving a deadlock between 
chairman and council.” 

I agree and I share that fear expressed by Bartlett, that 
fear expressed by Graham. 

On the other hand, I am conscious of the fact that there 
are a fair number of people who perhaps have not looked 
at all the consequences of this particular initiative who are 
in support of electing the chairman at large and they are 
willing to take this risk. 

The minister is saying he could not do that wider re- 
form, with which he agrees, because he did not have the 
time. Well, he had the time from Christmas until now to 
bring this bill forward. Why did he not have the time to 
continue the consultations on the Graham report? There 
were three months. There was a lot of study already done 
before. Graham herself went to all the councils in Ottawa- 
Carleton and did extensive consultation before she arrived 
at her recommendations, and the minister still had from 
Christmas until now to do further consultation with the 
people in Ottawa-Carleton. So why is he saying that he did 
not have enough time to really make a major change to 
what I think is most needed, and that is to make all the 
regional council more visible and more accountable to the 
people of Ottawa-Carleton? 
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My municipality, the city of Nepean, in fact has for a 
long time had a direct election of regional councillors. 
Quite frankly, we are quite satisfied with this system and 
we will certainly continue to have that. However, the other 
municipalities do not have this kind of election. To tell 
members the honest truth, even in Nepean I have met peo- 
ple, and they come to me on a regular basis, who despite 
having elected and participated in an election for regional 
councillor still are not that conscious, not that aware who 
their regional councillors are, because there are also mu- 
nicipal councillors and usually the people identify more 


with their municipal councillors. So I often have to point 
out to people that really this particular concern is one that 
your representative, your regional councillor is looking 
after and is elected to make decisions on. 

In my opinion, there too, even though in Nepean we 
have had elections, there is still the need to make all the 
regional councillors more visible, more clearly identified 
with the decisions that they are taking at the present time 
and that they will be taking in the future, and those deci- 
sions, and I think we are all agreed on that, are becoming 
even more important. There is a lot of money involved and 
a lot of major decisions that are being taken by the region. 
I think anybody who is following the municipal scene will 
agree with me that this is in fact the case. Environmental 
services, transportation, all the overarching planning issues 
for the region, those decisions are taken by the region. 


Therefore, I am disappointed that the minister failed to 
proceed with the reform that we introduced, with the very 
valuable work that was done by a very independent ad- 
viser, Professor Graham, and that he failed to put forward 
a comprehensive reform that would address that problem 
which is the issue in Ottawa-Carleton, and that is to make 
all of the regional councillors accountable and visible for 
the decisions that they are making. 


I will not go on, because there are some other members 
who wish to put their views on the record. As I said at the 
beginning, this issue is one that members can have differ- 
ent opinions on and they may be prepared to say, “Well, 
I’m willing to risk and see whether it works out.” In that 
regard I am prepared to say he is the minister, he has made 
that decision and if he wants to take that responsibility, I 
am prepared to support him in this. I will certainly con- 


tinue to argue for further reform and for making all of © 


regional council visible. I do hope when the time comes 
that the minister will be able to achieve that which we are 
all interested in, and that is the accountability of the total 
regional council. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I would like to take 30 seconds to | 


respond to the member. He was indicating that we should 
have brought in more comprehensive change and that we 
could have done that because we could have brought it in 
now. He knows as well as I do that under the municipal 
election expenses act candidates are able to start register- 
ing on 1 January for election; it was quite essential that we 
indicated to Ottawa-Carleton what our intentions were be- 
fore we adjourned at Christmas, so that individuals who 
wanted to run for the chair’s position could declare them- 
selves right up front and begin to look at the position. It 
was very important that this be in place, and that is why 
the time frames were essential. 


The member for Ottawa East will disagree with all of 
this, but if he is really upset with this process I hope he 
said this to Mr Sweeney in the past, because if there were 
problems with the time lines, which there were, and if 
there was confusion and lack of planning, that clearly re- 
sides with the Liberal caucus and the Liberal government 
before we took office. We are doing the best job we can 


under the circumstances. I agree, Mr Sweeney and the former — 


minister left us somewhat of a mess with this situation. 
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Mrs Y. O’Neill: I am going to respond to the member 


for Nepean, but before I begin to do that, I want to say I 


find the remarks of the present minister that we left a mess 


less than acceptable. There was certainly a bill introduced 


in this House on 17 May, Bill 168, that had been two years 


in consultation; it was very clear. Those are the facts and 
that was the way this was left. There was the Graham 
report that follows it—it may or may not have needed to 
‘be followed, but the outline of good legislation was there, 


the consultation had taken place and it did not. 
To respond to the member for Nepean, I do feel that 
the people of Ottawa-Carleton, as he says, want to have 


_more accountable government and they want to have their 
_ vote valued, and that is the fundamental of democracy. The 


franchise is certainly alive and well in Ottawa-Carleton. I 
feel it is not going to happen the way the voters of Ottawa- 
Carleton hope it will, because the regional chair—and I 
would like to have the term of this bill “regional chair” or 
“regional chairperson” rather than “regional chairman,” if I 
may suggest—is only one member of a larger body and 
only has at this point, by the bylaws of that municipality, 
the privilege of voting to break a tie. 

It is very difficult to ask for day-to-day accountability 
of a person in this position, and although I do respect the 
wishes of the people of Ottawa-Carleton and I do support 
them certainly with everything that I have, I believe the 
government of the municipality should be more account- 
able. I am very, very sorry, as the member for Nepean says 
he is, that the reform has to be so limited, that the reform 
has to be so piecemeal, that the reform is related to only 
one position on a council that at this moment contains 
more than 30 members. Those are my comments. 

Mr Grandmaitre: I too will have to remind the min- 
ister or tell*the minister that today we are voting on half a 
solution only. 

Hon Mr Cooke: That’s what I said. 

Mr Grandmaitre: This is only half a solution and we 
had plenty of time to do a complete job. 

Hon Mr Cooke: You know better than that. Be fair. 

Mr Grandmaitre: The minister is absolutely right 
and I will give him credit, a little bit of credit, by saying 
the Bartlett report was on time, with full consultation of 


_ the 11 municipalities and some 30 public meetings. The 


population of Ottawa-Carleton as very well consulted. On 
the Graham report, Ms Graham reported to the minister on 
18 December saying, “Minister, I have the solutions for 
you,” but as usual the minister and the government, the 
NDP government, decided to stall the issue again. I will 


_ tell members why they stall the issue. 


Hon Mr Cooke: You’re not being fair. 


Mr Grandmaitre: I will tell members why they stall 
the issue. I had personally maybe four or five private meet- 
ings with the minister— 


Hon Mr Cooke: In secret. 
Mr Grandmaitre: Not secret. 
Mrs Y. O’ Neill: No, they were in the House. 


Mr Grandmaitre: They were in the House or in the 
dining room. I must say that I had faith in the minister, I 


believed him, but on a fine Thursday morning, invited for 
breakfast along with my colleagues the real Minister of 
Municipal Affairs, the member for Ottawa Centre, he de- 
cided to go one-tier. This is unacceptable. 
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Mr Ferguson: I will be very brief. I think we would 
recognize the bilateral review as well as the Graham report 
that was tabled. Although it provided some good, solid 
research, it certainly did not provide any consensus of di- 
rection that Ottawa-Carleton should take in the future. As a 
result, I think it is important not to rush into a plan for 
which there is not any real solid direction or consensus. | 
think the members are well aware of that. 

I want to point out that not only Nepean but the city of 
Ottawa approved the election of the regional chairperson 
directly by the voters, as well as regional council; so this is 
very much a request from the local municipality to the 
province. It is certainly not the province dictating to the 
local municipality whether or not the regional chairperson 
ought to be elected. 

In any event, some of the other local municipalities did 
not comment on the whole question of the direct election 
of the regional chairperson. However, direct election has 
the support of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations of 
Ottawa-Carleton and the city of Ottawa, as I have already 
mentioned. The district labour council as well has en- 
dorsed the at-large election of the regional chairperson. 

While the minister has acknowledged that this is only 
half of the solution, I think we recognize that time just did 
not permit us to go out there and consult with the public on 
a report that did not provide a lot of focus or direction on 
where Ottawa-Carleton ought to be going in the future. It 
did not even look at, for example, the whole question of 
whether we should be examining if Ottawa-Carleton 
should be a single-tier municipality rather than the present 
situation that exists. 


Mr Daigeler: | had not really planned to respond, but 
quite frankly, I had hoped I was not going to hear those 
words, “one-tier government.” I presume the member for 
Kitchener must be the parliamentary assistant for the min- 
ister, since he is so well briefed on the issue, but I keep 
hearing this from the other side. I certainly heard it from 
the member for Ottawa Centre. I told her then, and I will 
tell her again, there will be very, very strong opposition 
from the municipality I represent, and from many others, 
to being swallowed up again by the people from Ottawa. If 
that is the intention behind this particular reform, I want to 
tell her, as, by the way, my council has done as well—and 
the minister and the member for Kitchener would want to 
read the new year’s address by the mayor of Nepean—she 
would be well advised to do that to see what our situation 
is On one-tier government. 

I want to come back, though, to what is the avowed 
purpose of this particular report, and that is to make the 
region more accountable. The minister says that he did not 
have time, that people needed to start raising their funds. | 
am really a bit astonished that the minister is so concerned 
about people being able to raise funds. I think they could 
have waited. I do not think the funding question should 
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prevent a major reform of making the regional council 
globally visible and accountable and public to the people 
of Ottawa-Carleton. I think that is a bogus issue and, quite 
frankly, I am disappointed that was not done. 

I must say, and the member for Kitchener is right, there 
are, and I have acknowledged that, people in Ottawa- 
Carleton who will say, “Yes, let’s try it.” I am prepared to 
support the people in that because it is something we do 
not know for sure, and since the minister wants to do that, 
that is his privilege. 

Mr Sterling: I do not want to go over the part of 
blaming the minister, whether or not he could have done 
something, but I think it is important to look at the process 
of what has happened with regard to the regional munici- 
pality of Ottawa-Carleton over the some 21 years that it 
has been in existence. 

I supported the whole concept of regional government 
at the beginning, in spite of heavy criticism that did occur 
when these types of government were set up, with the 
hope that a larger government in the area would lead to- 
wards more logical and reasonable planning for the people 
of Carleton county, as it was before regional government 
was struck. The regional government of Ottawa-Carleton 
also includes one township of another county; I am talking 
about Cumberland. 

It was my hope that the politicians who would be put 
in charge of the region would, when dealing with issues, 
look at the whole in most of their deliberations and plan 
for transportation, plan for waste disposal, plan for sewage 
in a reasonable and logical fashion, so the future of Ot- 
tawa-Carleton would develop in a most reasoned and logi- 
cal manner. 

I believe that happened for about eight or nine or 10 
years, basically during the 1970s. I believe most politicians 
who were on regional council came to the table basically 
with regional concerns as their first priority. I say that not 
only from my observations but from talking to some of the 
senior bureaucrats within the regional government who 
have lived over those past two decades. 

Unfortunately, in the last 10 years it is my belief that 
the regional government is now operating as a council 
more akin perhaps to a county council type of operation, 
where there is a tradeoff in dealing with political issues. 
Therefore, for example, if there is an issue which is cen- 
tred on the city of Gloucester, woe be to the councillor 
who votes against the wishes of the council of the city of 
Gloucester. Likewise in the township of Goulbourn, the 
city of Kanata or whatever other bailiwick we might talk 
about. 

Unfortunately, I think we have gone from where the 
intent of the structure was to have a body that would be 
responsible to set up good transportation routes, a good 
waste disposal system, to a situation where we have a 
fracture of intent in dealing with difficult problems. 

When Dave Bartlett, who was the former mayor of the 
township of Rideau, in which I reside, was given the re- 
sponsibility for drafting this report, he came not from just 
an intellectual background. I think most people have a 
great deal of respect for his intellectual capability, but he 
served as mayor of the township for about, I believe, two 


terms and he was on council before that. He was the mayor 
for, I think, six or so years and I think he was on council 
for eight years. 

At any rate, Mr Bartlett went to all of the various coun- 
cils and presented his report to the former government. It 
was my understanding that first report was to form the 
basis for the philosophy of change to the regional govern- 
ment of Ottawa-Carleton. The thrust behind his report was 
to say to people who wanted to be on the regional council 
of Ottawa-Carleton, “You are first a regional councillor 
and you are second a local politician.” Therefore he said to 
places like the township of Rideau and other municipali- 
ties, “We will make up a number of the people who sit on 
Ottawa regional council to run specifically for the regional 
post.” 

To my knowledge, there is only one municipality, the 
city of Nepean, which specifically designates three re- 
gional councillors who are elected solely for the job of 
sitting on regional council. In the city of Ottawa, if you are 
the alderman for a ward, you are then made regional coun- 
cillor. I am not sure what the situation is in the city of 
Gloucester, but I think it is changing to the model the city 
of Nepean has. 
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So the thrust of Mr Bartlett’s report was to say that 
each mayor of each council would be a member of re- 
gional council, but that the majority of the members of 
regional council would be elected primarily as regional 
councillors. The thrust of his report—and in my subse- 
quent discussions with him, because I do believe he is a 
friend and a supporter of not only myself but all members 
of this Legislature and wants to see the right thing done— 
was to have these regional councillors elected. 

I believe he considered the popular option which has 
been offered to us today; that is, to elect the regional chair- 
man at large, have the whole 600,000 people in Ottawa- 
Carleton elect the regional chairman. He rejected that 
notion because he thought it would be too expensive to do 
that for one individual and would put that individual, per- 
haps, in the hands of the wrong interests. I am speculating 
on his reasoning. 

I think he also has, as I have, concerns that this bill will 
lead municipal politics directly into party politics in this prov- 
ince. There can be no question that an individual who runs 
for regional chairman is going to need a sophisticated politi- 
cal machine in order to be elected. It may not happen this 
election and there may not be endorsement of candidates by 
political parties this first time through, but I predict it will 
happen either in the next one or perhaps the third. 

The election of the regional chairmen is equivalent to 
running in eight provincial ridings. Mr Speaker, you and | 
know how much organization it takes to run a campaign in 
one of those ridings. It is equivalent to six federal ridings as 
well. 


Hon Mr Cooke: How many provincial ridings in the 
city of Toronto? 

Mr Sterling: My friend the minister asks how many 
ridings in the city of Toronto, and I thought of that com- 
parison as well. But when you run for the mayor of the city 
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of Toronto, you do not represent farmers, you do not repre- 
‘sent municipalities which are not serviced on water and 
‘sewer, you do not represent people who have very many 
different and diverse interests across a very large geo- 
graphic area. Ottawa-Carleton, from one corner to the 
‘other—I actually represent an area which goes from one 
corner to the other because of the shape of my riding—is 
‘probably a distance of 60 or 70 miles. You go from 
'Marionville almost to Arnprior. 

_ I would argue that the type of organization you will 
need to run a campaign in Ottawa-Carleton for the regional 
chairman will far outstrip what you would need to run as 
mayor for the city of Toronto. I really believe that. 

| I accept the minister’s argument that he did not have 
time to properly wrap his mind around this particular issue 
and come to a decision. I would have preferred him not to 
do anything for the next election. I would have preferred 
that, because notwithstanding that there is a lot of popular 
support for the election at large of a regional chairman, I 
believe there are perhaps more mistakes to be made by 
doing that than by not doing anything at this time until you 
can take care of the whole matter. 

One of the fallacies of the minister’s arguments relates 
to the Graham report. The Graham report does not set out 
the philosophy of how regional government in Ottawa- 

Carleton should be changed. The Graham report is only an 
implementation report. Therefore the importance of the 
Graham report, in my view, does not match the importance 


of the philosophy set out by David Bartlett in his earlier 


report. I do not lessen the importance of drawing bound- 
aries, but her task was confined and her instructions were 
much more direct. 

Therefore I believe the major consultation had taken 
place prior to Mr Bartlett releasing his report, so had I 
been placed in the privileged position of bringing forward 
a bill, I would not have hesitated so much in accepting Ms 
Graham’s report. If I had wanted to go ahead at all, I 
would have just accepted her report, drawn the boundaries 
as she had suggested, perhaps after a minor debate in this 
Legislature, and gone ahead and done it for the next elec- 


tion. I think what we have done now is start down a path 
_which is perhaps going to have significant implications not 
only for the region of Ottawa-Carleton, but is going to set 


| 
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precedent in other areas of our province as to the kind of 
involvement of the three political parties, chiefly speaking, 
for support of various municipal candidates. 

I am also concerned about whether the minister, who I 
believe might have accepted the Graham report and gone 


ahead, has had a reversal because of the interference of 
_ one member of this Legislature. I am referring, of course, 
_ to the member for Ottawa Centre, who I believe does not 


represent the interests of all the municipalities in Ottawa- 


Carleton. I believe she is representing the interests of the 


| 


_ city of Ottawa and the interests of her party in that city. I 


_ believe what she is heading towards is a one-tier govern- 
_ ment, and I do not believe the citizens of Ottawa-Carleton 


are ready for that step at this time. So I think this bill has 


some difficulty to it. 


I want to say one another thing. I am going to intro- 


_ duce an amendment to this legislation. I am going to ask 


that the bill be referred to committee of the whole House 
after second reading. The Liberal Party has an amendment 
to introduce as well. This is the first time where we have 
really set up a municipality and an election, which is going 
to require a tremendous amount of time for any politician 
to be involved in the election process. Can you imagine 
setting up a political organization which would cover eight 
ridings? Can you imagine the kind of fund-raising that 
would have to go on with regard to that? 

We have until next November in order to do that. 
Under our present laws, if any of we members wanted to 
run as a federal politician we would have to resign from 
our seats. I can only assume that is done because when we 
run for another seat as significant as that of member of 
Parliament for our federal government, we can no longer 
fulfil the roles of representing the people who elected us as 
provincial members of this Legislature. I think that is right. 
If you decide you are going to run as a federal MP you 
should have to resign from this Legislative Assembly, be- 
cause you in effect have abandoned the people you have 
been elected to represent. I do not think you can run for 
another post and divorce yourself from that and then go 
back and say, “I’m going to go and sit down at Queen’s 
Park today and represent those individuals.” 
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I am going to introduce an amendment to limit the 
rights of members of the federal Parliament and limit the 
rights of our own legislators if they want to run for a job 
which is going to be eight times as consuming as running 
for provincial politics and six times as consuming as run- 
ning for federal politics, because we are talking about 
600,000 people. I represent 90,000; I think the Speaker 
probably represents about the same; and some of the 
smaller ridings, like the member for Ottawa East, I think 
he has 40,000 or something like that. 

Anyway, I am going to limit the right of anybody who 
wants to run in that regard and say, “If you run for regional 
chairman, you resign your seat.” I do not think, if I am the 
member for Carleton and I want to run for the regional 
chairman, that the people of my riding, the people of Carle- 
ton, should be left without an MPP for the six or seven 
months it is going to take to run for regional chairman. 

I do not believe the member for Nepean should be able 
to say, “I’m going to run for regional chairman and I’m 
going to pretend that I can represent the interests of my 
constituents here at Queen’s Park.” I do not think the 
member for Ottawa East should be able to do that, I do not 
think the member for Ottawa-Rideau should be able to do 
that, and I do not think the member for Ottawa South 
should be able to do that. I think I have covered every- 
body, have I not? 

The minister might say: “We’re going to take care of 
that in omnibus legislation. It’s something we should look 
into,” etc. Listen, I do not buy that. We are not dealing 
with a common situation here. We are dealing here with 
the first regional chairman to be elected at large in Ontario. 
This is not something that has happened before. 


Mr Grandmaitre: Hamilton. 
Mr Sterling: Okay, the second one. 
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I do not believe, quite frankly, I could represent the 
people I am expected to represent in this Parliament if I 
was distracted by running and trying to convince some 
600,000 people, or the electors of those 600,000, to vote 
for me. I am going to introduce an amendment to put that 
limitation on members of this Legislature. I do not think 
we should be paid a salary by this Legislature when we are 
absent back in Ottawa-Carleton campaigning for another 
job which supplies us with a car, a larger salary and all of 
those other kinds of things. I do not think we should be 
paid by this Legislature while we are back there campaign- 
ing when a normal citizen who wants to campaign for that 
post has to give up whatever he is undertaking in terms of 
his employment, etc. I believe that limitation on MPPs or 
MPs is reasonable. I believe it is logical— 


Mr Ferguson: Who are we talking about here, Norm? 


Mr Sterling: We are not talking about any individual. 
We are talking about a principle. 


Mr J. Wilson: They do not understand principles, 
Norm. 


Mr Sterling: I understand they do not understand. At 
any rate, I can only assure the people from Carleton that I 
am not going to seek this post; so it will not affect me. 


I do believe that the minister would have been better 
off not taking this step, rather than proceeding. However, it 
is really his choice at this time, and I really do look for- 
ward to some more comprehensive reform, more in line 
with what the studies and the consultation produced, what 
Dave Bartlett and Ms Graham produced. I think he should 
have taken their advice instead of that of the member for 
Ottawa Centre. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I would like to comment again. The 
member for Carleton has brought forward another perspec- 
tive. I think we all know that the bill presented last May, 
which I mentioned earlier, Bill 168, could have been 
amended. I think, as the member for Carleton has said, the 
people of Ottawa-Carleton have been consulted to death 
on this issue. This issue has been before us now, I think, 
upwards of five years. The newspapers, the media and all 
levels have been on this issue and on this issue. People 
have expressed themselves in writing, in presentations, and 
they are really tired of this issue. But now we are really at 
square one. 


It was most disturbing to hear the parliamentary assis- 
tant stand today and talk about one-tier government, be- 
cause it is the one thing that has not been discussed in 
Ottawa-Carleton. It has not been part of the consultation 
process. The Bartlett report did not attend to one-tier gov- 
ernment, and it stated so, and people accepted the Bartlett 
report when it was presented last year. Certainly our bill 
was greeted warmly in Ottawa-Carleton by most people; 
So it is really a very suspicious event we have here today. 
A very small reform seems to be leading to a much 
broader reform, and it has actually been stated in this 
House today that we are likely on our way to one-tier 
government, without consulting, may I say, the people of 
Ottawa-Carleton. I sure hope the consultation will be built 
in if that is the direction in which we are going. 


Mr Daigeler: I have just a few remarks on what the 


member for Carleton had to say. I certainly agree with him 
that Mr Bartlett did an excellent job in a very non-partisan 
manner and in a very non-parochial fashion, of examining 


the principles upon which the reform in Ottawa-Carleton | 
should have taken place. I also agree with the member that 


the idea of the regional council is one to go beyond munic- 
ipal boundaries and parochial thinking and that the very 


idea of being elected to the region means you take the — 


interests of the region into account. That was the main 
conclusion which Mr Bartlett drew from his study, and I 
certainly agree with the member for Carleton that this 
should continue to inspire the reform in Ottawa-Carleton. 


I want to very briefly remark on the amendment, be- | 
cause I will not be able to speak to that further on. I have | 


to fly back to Ottawa. I think the member has a point, but I 


do think that because he has a point, it should apply not | 


1 
i 
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just to the region of Ottawa-Carleton but all across the | 
province. I do not think it is proper just to use this particu- — 


lar amendment and to put this particular idea forth and to 


limit the people in Ottawa-Carleton. If he wants to do that, | 


he should bring that forward as an amendment to the Mu- 
nicipal Act, and I am certainly prepared to look at that. I 


think there are some valid reasons he has put forward, and | 
I would be prepared to consider them, but I do not think it | 


should happen just and exclusively for Ottawa-Carleton. 


Mr Ferguson: Very briefly, I just want it to be very — 


clear here that there is no hidden agenda by this govern- 


ment in terms of imposing single-tier government on Ot- 


tawa-Carleton. The member for Ottawa-Rideau suggested 
that this is the case, and that simply is not the case. Before 
any further decision is going to be made on the restructur- 


ing of Ottawa-Carleton, presumably after the next munici- — 


pal election, it will be done in concert with the public as 
well as the elected local officials from the Ottawa-Carleton 
area. 
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Mr Sterling: I think we should make it clear, and the | 


Minister of Municipal Affairs was kind enough to clarify 
the point with me, that just before Christmas last year we 
passed an amendment to the Municipal Act which says 
that once a member is nominated he does have to resign 
his seat in this Legislature. My amendment goes further. It 
says, once he is registered as a candidate—in other words, 
once he starts collecting money to run, and my concern 
was that being nominated alone—the nomination, I be- 
lieve, only occurs shortly before the election, maybe a 
month before. This campaign that is going to be entered 
into for the regional chairman, just because of the sheer 
numbers, is going to take any one of us who would aban- 
don his constituents to run for this job five or six months. I 
believe that once a member registers as a candidate, makes 
his commitment, then he walks out of this Legislature or 
the federal House in order to do that. But I just did want to 
make it clear that if any one of us did choose to run for this 


job and were nominated, he would have to resign under 


those terms. 
I do want to say to the parliamentary assistant that there is 


a hidden agenda. Everybody in Ottawa has assumed there is 
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a hidden agenda, that what we are talking about here is the 
first step towards one-tier government. The member for 
‘Ottawa Centre has made it quite clear that this is her desire 
and that of the New Democratic Party in that municipality. 
There could be no doubt about that. 
Mr Grandmaitre: Now that the cat is out of the bag 
and the parliamentary assistant to the minister, the member 
for Kitchener, is saying, “No, we don’t have a hidden 
agenda,” J am just wondering why the parliamentary assis- 
tant would even bring up the issue of the possibility of a 
one-tier government. I find it very surprising. I find it very 
‘surprising that the words “one-tier government” would be 
spoken on Bill 32, because there is no reference in Bill 32 
‘to a one-tier system for Ottawa-Carleton or for any other 
area in this province. Why would it come out at this time 
when we are talking about Bill 32? 
I will repeat myself: This is half a bill and, as the 
editorial page of the Ottawa Citizen says, it is a “self-serv- 
ing NDP solution.” Another editorial from the Ottawa Citi- 
zen: “Reform is advisable and feasible. Reaction to the 


-proposed major restructuring of municipal electoral 


boundaries in Ottawa-Carleton has been revealing. Most 
voters like it. Many local politicians oppose it, and the 


_ province of Ontario has postponed comment.” 


Imagine. This minister is trying to put the blame on us, 


-and possibly on Ms Graham because her report was late, 


and blaming me. But let’s be honest. I think the Minister of 


Municipal Affairs has lost his agenda and it is now the 
agenda of the member for Ottawa Centre: “MPP, Ottawa 
Centre, Wants Merger Study.” I can understand the minis- 
ter because, after all, she is a strong member of the cabi- 
-net—maybe a little stronger than the Minister of 


Municipal Affairs, and he should check this. She must 
have said to the Premier “The minister has done a good job 
but, after all, he’s talking about Ottawa Centre and he’s 
talking about my people and I should have a say.” From 
that day on, the Minister of Municipal Affairs has taken a 
back seat to what the real Minister of Municipal Affairs 
has told cabinet: “Let’s look at one-tier.” 

This is not the time to speak about one-tier govern- 
ment, because it is not on the agenda, and I will repeat, I 


am very surprised we are now talking about one-tier gov- 
_ ernment for the simple reason that the parliamentary assis- 
_ tant has raised it. He brought it up. It is his hidden agenda, 
_ that is what it is. The member for Ottawa Centre should 


have advised the city of Ottawa to put a referendum ques- 
tion on the ballot and ask people in the Ottawa-Carleton 


area if they want a one-tier government. Nobody wants it 
_ except the city of Ottawa, and there are good reasons why 


| 
i 
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the city of Ottawa wants a one-tier system and I am not 
here to discuss those possibilities. I do not want to talk 
about one-tier government. 

I find it very disappointing that the minister is saying 


_ he needs more consultation when every newspaper and all 


11 municipal councils in Ottawa-Carleton are now saying, 
“Yes, we’ve had great consultations through the Bartlett 
report and through the Graham report, except the minister 
is stalling.” He has had the report since 8 December 1990, 
so he has had seven months to look at it. But on 12 De- 
cember—I want to remind him—that is the article that 


appeared in the Ottawa Citizen, “MPP, Ottawa Centre, 
Wants Merger Study,” and that is one-tier. 

I do not accept the Minister of Municipal Affairs’s very 
weak, weak excuse that he did not have time to move on 
total reform. This is half a bill. I will repeat it. We are not 
solving anything in Ottawa-Carleton except permitting the 
regional chairperson to be elected at large. 

We had time to look at the boundaries. It took us 18 
months to do a complete Metro Toronto reform; 18 
months, including boundaries. How come it is taking us 
four and a half years to do Ottawa-Carleton? Hamilton, 
Haldimand-Norfolk, all of these regional reviews were 
done within 18 months. It is the stalling tactic of the mem- 
ber for Ottawa Centre and the minister that is preventing a 
real municipal election, including regional councillors and 
a regionally elected chairperson, in Ottawa-Carleton. 

I will be back on my feet 18 months from now talking 
about a one-tier government for Ottawa-Carleton and I 
will be speaking against it, so I am revealing the secret 
agenda of the NDP government. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I want to comment on the remarks 
from the member for Ottawa East. I think he has certainly 
been very clear in his thoughts. We members who repre- 
sent that area want accountable government for Ottawa- 
Carleton. 

Another whole issue was brought to the floor of this 
Legislature this afternoon by the parliamentary assistant 
for Municipal Affairs. What is so disconcerting about this, 
as the member for Ottawa East has just stated, is that the 
people of Ottawa-Carleton have been working on this 
issue for five years. They have been consulted, they have 
worked, they have expended their time and energy, and 
last May they thought they had a resolution to this. Though 
it was not to be exactly as all wished, they were certainly 
willing to work on amendments. Now we have these very 
good reports, excellent reports. The processes were ap- 
proved and were fair and just. The whole thing is being 
thrown to The Attic of the Wind, and that is very discon- 
certing. Time, talent and money are all being set aside, and 
we are going to start from square one examining in an 
entirely different direction. How lucky we are that we are 
going to be consulted once again. 

1630 

Mr McGuinty: It is a privilege to participate in this 
debate. This issue was one of no small significance during 
the course of the recent campaign, and I must register on 
behalf of the people of Ottawa South extreme disappoint- 
ment. What we have here is essentially a tragedy of no 
small proportions. This legislation is more noteworthy for 
what it does not do than for what it does. 

The problems are now historical in terms of the fail- 
ings of regional government. We have problems with ac- 
countability, representation, people wearing two hats and, 
of course, the costs associated with the government. 

I think it is important to examine the historical devel- 
opment of this legislation, starting in 1976 when the gov- 
ernment commissioned the Mayo commission. That report 
was filed in 1976, and it is my understanding that very 
little of substance came of it. 
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In 1987 the then minister commissioned the Bartlett 
report. It became apparent that a second report was re- 
quired in light of the fact that since the 10 or 11 years 
previous, there had been considerable changes in terms of 
population in the region. The problems associated with 
regional government were more complex and obviously 
more costly. 

In December 1987, as I say, the report was filed. It was 
prepared by a former municipal politician, a gentleman 
with considerable insight into the process. He brought that 
experience to bear in the report. It is thorough in nature. It 
presents an intelligent approach to the problems at hand. It is 
objective and it involved a thorough consultative process. 

In May 1990, Bill 168 received first reading in this 
House. It was drafted in response to the Bartlett recom- 
mendations. The next significant event, of course, was the 
provincial election, with a transition in government. Then 
on 30 November 1990 the Graham report was submitted to 
the present Minister of Municipal Affairs. The report deals 
with the electoral boundaries for the region and the 11 area 
municipalities. The report was, again, comprehensive. It 
was thorough. It was objective. It presented an intelligent 
approach to the problems at hand and it arose out of a 
process of consultation with the public. 

So what we have is a case here of two thorough reports 
costing—I am not sure how much, but I am sure thousands 
of dollars. They were prepared in an open, consultative 
process. They made specific recommendations. Those rec- 
ommendations, particularly those contained in the Bartlett 
report, were incorporated into Bill 168. That received first 
reading in this House. 

What was this minister’s response to this history? 
Through this bill, the subject matter of today’s debate, he 
has ignored every single recommendation made in both of 
those reports. He addresses one tiny aspect, one tiny aspect 
alone, and that is the election of the regional chair. Admit- 
tedly that symbolically is very important for the people of 
Ottawa-Carleton, but in terms of revamping the regional 
government, it goes a very short way. I would think that 
the regional municipality of Ottawa-Carleton is like a pa- 
tient requiring major surgery. This legislation does nothing 
more than remove a wart. It is grossly inadequate in the 
face of the problems that we have to contend with. 

I cannot accept that the minister could not have resur- 
rected the prior government’s bill and reintroduced the leg- 
islation in this House and had it in place in time for the 
coming municipal election. I think that had the political 
will been there, then certainly he could have found a way. 

The minister is concerned about ensuring that we have 
a consultative process. The Graham report and the Bartlett 
report contain specific lists found within the written re- 
ports of the consultation process that took place in terms of 
the individuals, committees and representations they dealt 
with. I think the government has to keep in mind that this 
quest for consultation, review and study does not absolve 
it from leadership, and that at some point it is going to 
have to grapple with the problems in Ottawa-Carleton. 

With respect to the feasibility of introducing this legis- 
lation in time for the coming municipal election, I think it 
is significant that Professor Graham, a distinguished pro- 
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fessor at Carleton University, familiar with the legislative 
rules and guidelines under which we must operate in this 
House and familiar with the timetable kept by this House, 
indicated on page 46 of her report in a specific recommen- 
dation, one of seven, all of which have been ignored, “It is 
feasible to change the system of election in Ottawa-Carle- 
ton for the 1991 election and I recommend that this be 
done.” She goes on to say: “I think that it is extremely 
important that the pall of uncertainty that is affecting all of 
the interests involved in Ottawa-Carleton be eliminated. 


| 


| 
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Furthermore, the level of public dissatisfaction with the | 
lack of accountability of regional government in its present 


form compels reform sooner rather than later.” 
I guess in the present circumstances all I can say is, 


here we go again. We are going to have more reports, more | 


studies, more consultation, more reviews, more expendi- 
ture of public funds. I think the real tragedy here is that the 
people of Ottawa-Carleton will have to wait another three 


years, at a minimum, before the impact of any comprehen- 


sive legislation will be felt in our area. In the interim, the 
problems remain the same, and I would think that it is a 
fair comment to say that the people of Ottawa-Carleton are 
not being well served by this legislation. This government 
could have done better and it should have done better. 


I would hope that the minister is particularly sensitive — 


to the problems in Ottawa-Carleton relating to election 
spending and election financing, and I would hope that he 
will take the earliest possible opportunity to address those 


kinds of problems. I think it is inappropriate and unrealis- | 


tic, in creating any office to be held by a public official, 
which office is to be gained through election, that this 
office should not have associated with it regulations gov- 
ering election spending and election financing and, re- 
lated thereto, regulations ensuring there is public 
disclosure. 


The member for Carleton raises what I would call an 


interesting issue. It is one that deals with whether a person 
holding public office and seeking another public office 


should resign from the office he holds. That issue is wor- 
_ thy of debate in this House, but within the context of this 


legislation I think it is inappropriate. I can think of my own 
case. In the recent election I ran against a city councillor 
who did not resign from office. What we would be doing 
is approaching this on a piecemeal basis. If the member’s 
amendment was adopted it would result in patent inequali- 
ties in other areas of government throughout the province. 


I think in summary my comment is that I am sadly | 


disappointed at the piecemeal approach the minister has 
taken to a problem which cries out for reform in Ottawa- 
Carleton and I look forward to much, much more from the 
minister. 
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Mrs Y. O’Neill: If I may respond to the member for 
Ottawa South, I too have the same regret as he, that this 


reform is very incomplete. I hope the government will — 
present us with complete reform for Ottawa-Carleton. We — 


in Ottawa-Carleton have been waiting a long time, and we 


thought we were ready and we had a bill that we had 


presented. Ottawa-Carleton needs a progressive reform. It | 


needs a reform that will be accountable and a reform that 


aware of events as they unfold in the future discussions of 
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will be fair. This is but one small, small step. 
__ Ido think that people in Ottawa-Carleton will be happy 
to elect their regional chair, and I hope the office, with all 
of its responsibilities and all of the new powers that will be 
| granted to this individual, will become an office that is 
accountable in Ottawa-Carleton. We have an outstanding 
region. Over the years, as I have mentioned earlier, we 
have shared our thoughts generously on governance for a 
long, long time and we will continue to share our thoughts 
_and our goals with this government. 

My hope is that the next consultative process that has 
been mentioned today by the parliamentary assistant will 
begin early in 1992. I, like the member for Ottawa South, 
am requesting a lot more from the minister with respect to 
governance issues in Ottawa-Carleton: that the consulta- 
tive process will be complete; that it will be timely; that it 
will be given every necessary resource—because as I said 

earlier, we are going to be starting from square one, it 
- seems—and that the results and the recommendations that 
come forward from that consultative process will be acted 
upon, because all of the worthy recommendations we have 
before us in this House and in all of the studies that have 
taken place, as I say, have been thrown to the attic of the 
wind, never to be used again, from what we see here today. 


Hon Mr Philip: The attic of the wind? What’s an attic 
of a wind? 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: That is a book. 
Hon Mr Philip: That’s poetic. 


Mr McGuinty: The issue of one-tier government has 
reared its head in here today, and it is my understanding 
that any reference to one-tier government did not arise 

prior to the member for Ottawa Centre’s introduction of 
that element into the scenario as a prospective resolution 
of the problems in Ottawa-Carleton. I was extremely dis- 
appointed to see that variable thrown into the bag at such a 
late stage, when a solution which is indeed feasible and 
labelled as such by Professor Graham was within such 
easy reach of the government and those recommendations 
could have been implemented without much difficulty 
whatsoever. 

I would caution the minister that if he intends to ex- 
_ plore the matter of one-tier government, he do it very sen- 

 sitively. It is an issue which is subject to very strong views 
in Ottawa-Carleton and a very strong argument could be 
_ made to the effect that representation is further removed 
from the voters. I would caution him in that regard, as I 

_ say, and I insist, if he intends to explore that route, that 
there be a thorough consultative process. 


Mrs Caplan: I rise today as opposition critic for Mu- 
_nicipal Affairs. My colleagues from the Ottawa-Carleton 
area have spoken eloquently on this important issue to 
their constituents in the Ottawa-Carleton area. They have 

_ spoken with frustration as well as with passion about de- 
_ mocracy and the rights of their constituents to have re- 
_ form, badly needed reform, and accountable government. 
_ They have also expressed their concern that in fact there is 
_ some hidden agenda, and I will put the minister and this 
_ government on notice that we will be very wary and very 


reform, not only in the Ottawa-Carleton area but in other 
areas across this province. 

The need for reform to local government is an impor- 
tant issue for the people of Ottawa-Carleton, and this legis- 
lation before us today represents the NDP’s response to 
over four years of study and consultation on reform of the 
regional government system in Ottawa-Carleton. 

I would like for a moment to take a look at the chronol- 
ogy of this important event. In June 1987 my colleague 
from the Ottawa-Carleton region, the member for Ottawa 
East, then Minister of Municipal Affairs, announced a re- 
view and began a very important progress towards demo- 
cratic and electoral reform. 

Dave Bartlett, a former federal civil servant and former 
mayor of the Rideau township and representative on the 
Ottawa-Carleton regional council, was appointed to con- 
duct the review. Mr Bartlett was well respected and his 
appointment was applauded by everyone in the Ottawa- 
Carleton region. In December 1987 we completed phase 1 
of the Bartlett review, dealing with political structures, 
under the title of his report, Accountability and Representa- 
tion. In November 1988 he completed phase 2; the title of 
that was Administrative Reforms: Functions and Finances. 

May 1989 saw the phase 2 report released, and public 
responses were received by September 1989. When my 
colleague, then Minister of Municipal Affairs John 
Sweeney, tabled the bill in the spring, May 1990, he said 
very, very clearly that it was his intention to give the voters 
of Ottawa-Carleton a direct say in the running of their 
regional government: “The legislation will, for the first 
time, allow voters in new regional wards to directly elect 
someone whose only job will be to represent their interests 
at regional council.” He was very specific in what the 
proposal was. 

“The regional chairman, who now is not directly ac- 
countable to voters, will be chosen by regional council 
from among its directly elected members. 

“Mayors of the 11 municipalities within the region will 
remain on regional council as representatives of their mu- 
nicipalities and to provide a link between the two levels of 
government.” 

The changes that he was announcing that day were a 
result of a long and thorough process of study and consul- 
tation, a process that had started nearly three years before. 
I can say that it was not only news in the Ottawa-Carleton 
region, but it was greeted with applause and acceptance 
and the view that in fact this would be in place by this 
coming election of 1991. The minister stated very clearly 
in his remarks to this House, and I am reading from 
Hansard when the then minister, John Sweeney, said, “I 
am introducing the legislation this spring so that this new 
structure can be in place in time for the 1991 municipal 
election year.” 

I am not going to read all of what was in Hansard at 
that time, but he went on to state that there was concern in 
that region that the size of government was too big and 
that he had a process for reform so that the people of the 
Ottawa-Carleton region could have reform, and suggested 
a size of the council of some 14 to 18. 
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Now the new minister stated when he received the re- 
port in June 1990 from Katherine Graham, Ottawa area 
political science professor. She was appointed to hold pub- 
lic meetings and to consult on proposed boundaries for 
new regional wards. It was in December that she released 
her report and it was also, while not unanimous, well re- 
ceived by the people of Ottawa-Carleton, by local officials, 
as well as reported widely in the media. When this minis- 
ter received that report, he determined in fact not to intro- 
duce and accept that policy statement, the 
recommendations, and he stated clearly here today that he 
wanted to consult further. 

I would say that in fact, if there had been a new minis- 
ter in the portfolio who was unfamiliar with the workings 
of this House, newly elected, we would have been very 
sympathetic to the desire of the new minister to take time, 
to study, to look. But the honourable Minister of Municipal 
Affairs is a veteran in this House. He is experienced. He 
knows the House processes and how it works, and he also 
knows that he had the opportunity by policy to state that he 
would implement, that he would draft the legislation in 
time for the 1991 municipal election year and that there 
would be ample time for consultation on the report of 
Katherine Graham through the legislative process. We 
could have had public hearings following second reading 
debate. 

We could have had that open, democratic process right 
here in this Legislature. Amendments could have been 
possible, if the people of Ottawa-Carleton wanted to pro- 
pose amendments to their very important recommenda- 
tions after some four years, and we could have had 
legislation in place, as promised, by the November 1991 
election. 

But what did we get instead? We got NDP legislation 
from a new minister, albeit experienced, which I say is too 
little and too late. Instead of moving with fundamental 
reform, which he could have done and which was intro- 
duced by the former minister last year, the new minister 
and the NDP government have decided to simply provide 
for the direct election of a regional chair. 

I believe that the NDP legislation is a valid option to 
consider in providing for improved regional accountability, 
but it does not address the need to reform the rest of the 
structures of regional council. The minister acknowledged 
that today, but I will say to him that he could have done it 
if he was truly committed to the principles of democracy 
and if in fact he wanted to use his years of experience here 
in this House to shepherd through an important piece of 
legislation in time for a municipal election. 

I also agree with my colleagues from the Ottawa- 
Carleton area, who believe that this NDP proposal does not 
take into consideration the question of costs of running a 
region-wide campaign. I discussed this matter with the 
minister and he says it is his preference to have this matter 
dealt with under the Election Finances Act. 

I would say to him that the proposal by my colleague, 
and I will be tabling that as an amendment during commit- 
tee of the whole, would allow the Ottawa-Carleton re- 
gional councillors to determine what would be appropriate 


for their region. We in the Liberal Party and in the Liberal 


caucus in this House believe that people in the regions of | 


this province should have more say and more control and 


more opportunity to decide what is right for them. We do | 


not believe that the provincial government should always 
be the one telling everybody exactly what they have to do 
and how they are going to do it. 

We also do not believe that what is right for Metropoli- 
tan Toronto is the same as is required in Sault Ste Marie or 
Sudbury or Ottawa-Carleton. We are flexible enough, 
when given the opportunity, to try different approaches 


across this province and then evaluate them to support — 


that. 
I would say to him that after four years of consultation, 


discussion and study, the NDP have given the people of | 
Ottawa-Carleton an incomplete solution to the need for | 
regional reform. In my remarks this afternoon, I have — 
touched on what I believe is an incomplete and flawed | 
response from this government, and it is due to the lack of | 
leadership by the minister which led to this very insignifi- — 
cant, in the context of comprehensive reform, piece of — 


legislation. 


Ottawa-Carleton’s geographic size and population 
make it one of the largest municipal structures in the prov- 
ince by a number of criteria. It is also significant to note 


that it is one of the most diverse regions of this province. — 
From the rural townships of West Carleton to the historic _ 
smaller communities of Rockcliffe Park and Vanier to the 


very modern downtown city of Ottawa, the region serves a 


range of distinct communities of varied interests in the — 
Ottawa-Carleton region. There has been a desire, a valid 
desire, throughout the region to improve the roles and the — 
responsibilities, managing the local government while sup- 
porting the diverse economic and social aspects of the © 


larger regional government. 


The desire for improved accountability in the munici- 
pal system is not, however, unique to Ottawa-Carleton. 
Legislation to reform Metropolitan Toronto council was 


implemented in 1988 by the former Liberal government. 


The new responsibilities and accountabilities of Metro 
council has produced a more integrated focus and an op- 
portunity to discuss region-wide issues such as transporta- 
tion and waste management in that important forum. 

The regions of Niagara and Haldimand-Norfolk have 
also participated in provincial reviews of their municipal 
structures. A number of other municipalities, including 


Hamilton- Wentworth and Sudbury, have asked as well and © 


have approached the Minister of Municipal Affairs to re- 


quest reviews of their structures. 


I have travelled this province, I have spoken with lead- 
ers of government, leaders of regional government, leaders 


of municipal governments, and I am hearing the same — 
thing from each and every one of them. They are saying 


that in fact this minister is too busy to pay attention to the 
real need for reform of municipal government, that in fact 


they cannot get his attention and that they do not believe © 


there is a commitment to the kind of reform that will allow 


municipalities to fully govern themselves in a more appro- 


priate way as we look forward to this next century. 
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Most of the past and proposed reviews in this province 
aave a strong focus on the need for clear accountability in 
‘wo areas: accountability between the upper and lower tier 
‘or services provided across the region; and accountability 
of the head of the upper tier municipality to the public. The 
aeed for accountability of the head of the regional council 
-o the public stems from the current problem, that the re- 
zional chair in Ottawa-Carleton, as in many other regions, 
's an appointed position. The chair has not been elected to 
iny current municipal position. It is therefore claimed, and 
{ believe rightly so, that there is no clear accountability of 
the chair to the public. 

I believe that there is a need for this reform in many 
areas across this province, and I would urge the minister to 
allow for those reviews to be conducted and to get busy. 
We are now into the 1990s. It is time to pay attention to 
municipalities, and it is important that we set the agenda to 
allow those municipalities to allow the people to have 
more say and to ensure that there is an appropriate level of 
accountability at the municipal level and at the regional 
level. This is of concern in every part of this province. Not 
only is it a concern among the elected political people 
across the province; it is also a very real concern among 
the public. The chairs of the regional councils who have 
been appointed may also feel constrained from being able 
to provide real leadership in those regions without a clear 
electoral mandate from the people of the region. 

We have seen several significant legislative approaches 
that were introduced by our government and which are 
supported by our caucus. When we were in office, the 
chair in the Ottawa region would have been required to be 
elected to a regional ward and chosen as a chair by the 
other members of regional council. I am aware that some 
people feel that this is not direct enough as far as the 
linkage of accountability is concerned, but it is a model 
that we use right here in this Legislature. The Premier is 
elected in a riding, as is every member, and then is selected 
by his caucus, by his party, as the leader. So we have that 
model right here in defining the authority of the Premier. It 
has also proven to be a successful model here in Metropol- 
itan Toronto. 

This model was strongly supported in the region, as I 
said, although not unanimously, when it was announced by 


the former minister, my colleague Mr Sweeney, last 
spring. The model was the subject of discussion within the 


| 


community. There was much consultation. There was con- 
sultation during the Bartlett review, and it was in fact that 
model that he recommended for the Ottawa-Carleton region. 
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The other issue of accountability is that of the separa- 
tion of roles and responsibilities between the upper and 
lower tiers. It was also a very strong concern in the Ot- 
tawa-Carleton region. Currently, lower-tier municipal 


councillors serve on both the council of their local munici- 


pality and on the regional council. This makes it very diffi- 


cult for the elected members and the public to decide 


whether the elected member should take policy positions 
on contentious issues from a regional perspective or a local 
perspective. I think it is important that it be clear, and I 


think that is one of the issues we would like to see dealt 


with as part of comprehensive reform, so the members of 
regional council take a broad regional perspective in deal- 
ing with regional issues. 

The legislation introduced last spring also dealt with 
this issue by establishing regional wards that would be 
held by regional councillors while local councillors served 
exclusively on their local-tier municipality and were able 
to respond directly to the local issues and local concerns of 
their constituents. This was not an easy solution, given the 
fact that there is a clear wish from the public across the 
region not to increase the total number of politicians in the 
region. The people of Ottawa-Carleton did not want big 
government; so as part of the reform it was important to 
ensure that the size of government was contained. This 
minister has not accomplished that in this legislation. 

The Liberal government, under Mr Sweeney, appointed 
Katherine Graham to draft, in consultation with the people 
of the region, proposals for regional wards that would pro- 
vide equal and fair representation right across the region. 
That was achieved, and the support given to Graham’s 
report when it was released last fall is a testament to the 
creativity, sensitivity and balance which she brought to her 
work. The report provided a way to proceed in producing 
real reform in a relationship between the region and the 
lower-tier municipalities by proposing workable bound- 
aries for regional wards. There were also some wards 
which were proposed to cross municipal boundaries, but 
this was an appropriate option, in my view, given that the 
regional focus that the new regional councillors were to 
have. 
I would like to take this opportunity in the debate to 
thank Katherine Graham on behalf of our caucus for the 
important contribution she made to providing options for 
real reform in the Ottawa-Carleton region. It is our hope 
that the work she has undertaken is not lost and does not 
enter into obscurity because of some hidden agenda or 
because of the wishes of the regional minister. We hope 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs will heed these words. 
We are concerned that there is a hidden agenda and that the 
member for Ottawa Centre is the real Minister of Munici- 
pal Affairs in dealing with these issues in their cabinet. 

We believe this legislation is deserving of support be- 
cause at least it will ensure that the regional chairman is 
duly elected and accountable to the people. But it is disap- 
pointing that the NDP’s flawed legislation, which was an- 
nounced late last fall after four years of consultation, falls 
short of comprehensive reform. 

The minister, as I stated, is a very experienced member 
of this Legislature. He knew the process of the House well 
and knew that he could have tabled the legislation and had 
a legislative process that would have ensured the kind of 
consultation that he is committed to, as I am. But after 
waiting two and a half months, he stated that the delay was 
crucial in limiting his options and then finally announced 
his policy, this introduction of Bill 32. It is sad and disap- 
pointing. I think it also is indicative of what one constitu- 
ent said to me, that the NDP now stands for, not New 
Democratic Party but “now dazzling paralysis.” 

The NDP proposal will provide for the election at large 
of a region-wide chair, an election by 600,000 people. This 
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proposal is similar to legislation that was introduced last 
fall by my colleague the member for Ottawa West. His 
proposal, I believe, was the catalyst to get this minister 
moving. His proposal said to this minister: “You had better 
do something. The people of Ottawa-Carleton can’t wait. 
They deserve some accountability.” 

I do not want to get into an argument about the pros 
and cons of region-wide direct election versus the election 
of a regional councillor who is selected by the chair or by 
other regional councillors. We in the Liberal caucus are 
flexible enough to accept that there are differences across 
this province and to allow variations as long as the princi- 
ples of accountability and responsibility are clear and sac- 
rosanct. I can say as well that our party believes that, given 
the delay in any response on the issue from this govern- 
ment, the direct-election legislation of the member for Ot- 
tawa West provided a workable proposal for ensuring that 
there would be some reform in place before the 1991 mu- 
nicipal election. We believe that is exactly what this minis- 
ter did; he took the legislation of the member for Ottawa 
West and said, “I can now do something.” 

I want to take this opportunity to thank my colleague 
for his leadership in the face of lack of leadership by the 
government and the minister on this issue. I believe that if 
the member for Ottawa West had not tabled his legislation 
we would not be standing in this House today seeing any 
kind of reform for the Ottawa-Carleton region. I want to 
criticize this minister and this government for delay, for 
stalling and for falling victim to decision-making paraly- 
sis, effectively putting real reform beyond the 1991 munic- 
ipal election. That is unacceptable, and the minister should 
be ashamed of himself. 

The legislation that the government has introduced has 
two major flaws. It does not provide for comprehensive 
reform in the political structure of the Ottawa-Carleton 
region. The minister has acknowledged that, and I want 
him to know I agree with him. It is not good enough. The 
government’s bill does not reform the overlap of the coun- 
cillors who are elected to serve both on regional and local 
councils. I agree with him. That is not good enough. 

It is clearly the NDP’s lack of ability to make up its 
mind and move on this issue that is responsible for the 
incomplete package of reforms contained in Bill 32. The 
Minister of Municipal Affairs has admitted that because of 
the late date that his legislation was introduced he will 
have to go back to the drawing board for long-range solu- 
tions. This minister and the NDP government have made 
the people of Ottawa-Carleton wait for at least three more 
years until the 1994 municipal elections before they will 
be able to implement real reform. I agree with the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, that is not good enough. 

I understand that the minister will say there has not 
been enough consultation, but the people of Ottawa-Carle- 
ton know the truth. He can say he needs more input and 
more options so he can put forward a comprehensive pack- 
age, but the people in my caucus, the members from Ot- 
tawa-Carleton, are very suspicious that he has a hidden 
agenda or that he is taking his marching orders from the 
regional minister or from someone who has a hidden 
agenda. It seems as though the minister is telling all of the 


people and all of the organizations which participated in | 
the Bartlett review that their contributions over the last — 
four years was just not good enough for him, or he is — 
telling them he could not make up his mind or he is tellin 
them that there is a hidden agenda. 

The other major flaw this legislation has is that it does | 
not include any provision to reduce election spending lim- — 
its for campaigns for regional chair. That was specifically | 
requested by the Ottawa-Carleton regional council. I be- 
lieve it is something that can be accommodated. It would | 
allow the regional council to set its own limits. It would | 
also allow this minister to review, consult and determine 
whether or not the effect of allowing the region more say, 
more control over its own election spending could be a 
model as he consults and brings forward reform to munici- — 
pal election financing in this province. He could do it if he 
wanted to. 

He is not prepared to accept our amendment. I am 
saddened and disappointed by his lack of openness to ideas — 
and suggestions. Day after day in question period, his Pre- 
mier and ministers stand in this House and say: “Give us 
your ideas. We’re open to suggestions. Tell us what to do.” 
Then when they get an idea or a suggestion, they say: “No, 
our mind is made up. No, we’re not interested in your 
ideas. No, we won’t accept your amendments.” | 
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Mr Elston: It’s the same old story on all the bills. 


Mrs Caplan: Same story. We are not seeing any | 


openness to new ideas, and the people of this province are 
beginning to understand that this is a government by invi- 
tation only. It is closed to any new ideas and suggestions 
and will not accept an amendment which has been re- 
quested by the people of Ottawa-Carleton and which 
would improve his legislation. 

The minister knows he has received letters from some 
of his very own supporters, members of the New Demo- 


cratic Party, asking for special election spending limits for 
the new chair position, yet he refuses. I really figured he — 


would say no to me, but I did not think he would say no to — 


his friends. I did not think he would say no to the NDP © 


supporters who have been writing in asking for that 
amendment. Why, when the community itself is looking 
for some special limitation on election spending, does this 
minister refuse to respond? Shameful. 

In order to improve the legislation, we will be propos- 
ing an amendment to the government’s bill to implement 
an election spending restriction for the chair position. 

The government is aware of a number of important 
issues in the municipal sector, the minister is aware of the — 
need for comprehensive reform in a number of areas, and 
it seems as though this government is not very interested 
in providing leadership on these issues. We have yet to see - 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs make a definitive state- 
ment on the future direction of county reform, a concern 
that was raised, in his absence, with his parliamentary as- 
sistant at a recent rural AMO convention. 

A number of counties are finalizing their reports. They 
want a signal from this government, from this minister, as _ 
to how any reforms will be implemented. In fact, I had one | 


| 
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| municipal leader actually say to me, “Tell the minister 
when you see him that we need a Minister of Municipal 


Affairs.” The minister has been acting as though he just 


_ wants county reform to disappear. That is a terrible attitude 


f 


to take, given the time and energy that municipalities have 
put into this initiative over the last two years. 

__ The minister has also decided to put two other pending 
teviews Officially on hold. After six months of delay and 
indecision, he has come to yet another conclusion: He has 
decided it is too late for him to do anything before this 
‘municipal election. It took him six months to come to the 
‘conclusion that he could not do anything. 

The minister has not moved on introducing legislation 
to provide clear guidelines on open municipal meetings 
and the disposal of municipal assets, even though stories 
continue to flow out of places like the city of York on the 
Fairbank Park issue. The minister has told the city to bring 
in an outside consultant to help the city review its proce- 
dures when he is quite aware that simply by introducing 
former Liberal legislation that was proposed in this Legis- 
lature last spring he could solve that problem. He could 
ensure that all meetings were open. He could prevent an- 
other Fairbank Park fiasco. But the minister does noth- 
ing—dazzling paralysis. 

The minister has tried to distance himself from being 
forced to move quickly on implementing the Hopcroft re- 
port reforming provincial-municipal financing relation- 
ships. Municipalities are struggling under the financial 
burden of welfare case loads. This government has done 


_ nothing to deal with the recession we are in. Municipalities 


are suffering because of— 

Hon Mr Cooke: Is this a budget speech? 

Mrs Caplan: The minister asks if this is a budget 
speech. This is an opportunity for the Minister of Munici- 


pal Affairs to be an advocate on behalf of municipalities, 
municipalities that are struggling with welfare case loads, 


_ municipalities that are struggling with cross-border shop- 
_ ping, municipalities that are struggling with lack of advo- 
cacy from a minister who they say has done nothing, and I 


agree with them; he has done nothing. 
The Hopcroft report deals with one opportunity for the 
minister to do something, and I can say to him that there 


are other Liberal initiatives which have been put on hold. 
_ As far as assisting the municipalities with their welfare 


load is concerned, the minister knows that the financial 
difficulties they are in with meeting their obligations are 


because of the inaction of his government in job creation, 


; 


the inaction of his government in dealing with municipal 


_ issues. 


I will say to the minister, there have been studies, there 
have been consultations on this— 


Hon Mr Cooke: What did you do on unconditional 
grants. Be honest. 


The Acting Speaker: I do not believe that is the 


_ minister’s regular seat, and if you wish to make comments— 


Hon Mr Cooke: No, it is not, and I will go back there. 


Mrs Caplan: It seems I have touched a nerve with the 
minister and with some of the back bench, who agree that 


even they do not know who the real Minister of Municipal 
Affairs is. 

He knows there have been studies, knows there has 
been consultation, knows there are things he could do, yet 
he puts everything on hold. Municipalities are waiting for 
the province to signal its direction on many issues, and he 
remains silent. After six months, he still has not said what 
process he intends to use to work with municipalities in 
negotiating a new financial framework. The notion that he 
is going to refer everything to the tax commission strikes 
fear in the hearts of municipal leaders across this province. 

While in opposition the New Democratic Party had a 
lot to say about improving planning in this province, but 
after six months in office it has said nothing about plan- 
ning reform except to reintroduce Liberal policy on re- 
stricting subdivisions through wills, which we will be 
dealing with very shortly. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Food has been making 
all sorts of vague promises around this province—and I 
see he is in the Legislature today—about buying develop- 
ment rights from farmers, but we have seen nothing con- 
crete from this government and from this minister on 
announcing planning reform, nothing. Could it be that 
there are turf wars in the cabinet between the Minister of 
the Environment, the Minister of Municipal Affairs and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food over who is in charge of 
planning reform in this province? 

The legislation we have before us today is just another 
example of indecision and lack of leadership by the minis- 
ter on municipal affairs issues. However, as we are now in 
a municipal election year, my caucus and my party will be 
supporting this bill, with the amendments we hope the 
minister will accept in order to give the people of Ottawa- 
Carleton at least some opportunity for reform in time for 
this year’s municipal election. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I would like to take a couple of min- 
utes in the summary to respond very briefly to the member 
for Oriole and what was certainly a good opposition 
speech. I congratulate her on it, but I would just like to 
remind her about a couple of things for the next time she is 
preparing this speech, which I am sure we will hear again 
and again and again. 


The relationship between this government and munici- 
palities, I can guarantee the member, has improved consid- 
erably the relationship between the provincial government 
and the municipalities from what her party had in the past. 
There is no doubt at all that when we took office, the 
common line with municipalities across this province was 
that there was nowhere to go but up in terms of the rela- 
tionship between municipalities and the provincial govern- 
ment. The relationship had hit rock bottom in this 
province. It is completely understandable why that had 
taken place: the off-loading by that government. 


I was shocked to understand and to learn when I got 
into the Ministry of Municipal Affairs that policies by her 
government were made in the Treasurer’s office and the 
former minister did not even know about them until they 
were announced, and neither did the bureaucracy. Of 
course, the municipalities were the last to find out. 
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Since we have taken office, one of the first things we 
did related to the welfare announcement that had been 
made by the former government of 5% increases for recip- 
ients and 5% on the shelter allowance. We doubled that on 
the shelter side and we went 2% above the 5% for the 
individual rates. But we said it is absolutely essential that 
the province pick up 100% of that cost because it would be 
inappropriate to offload those responsibilities to the munici- 
palities. I can tell members, that was very well received. 

Let’s take a look at the very recent history of uncondi- 
tional grants in this province. What did municipalities get 
in 1989 on unconditional grants? These are all issues that 
were talked to— 
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Mr Sterling: On a point of order, Madam Speaker: I 
do not know what grants have to do with Bill 32, which is 
a restructuring bill of the regional municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton. Our party wants to get on with the legislative 
program and to deal with legislation. We do not want to 
hear this silliness about an argument between the present 
government and the former government. 


The Acting Speaker: Thank you for your opinion. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I will be very brief, but I think I 
heard for 20 or 25 minutes a diatribe from the critic for the 
official opposition and I should have some opportunity to 
respond. 

The recent history of unconditional grants: In 1989, 
what did the Liberals do? They froze them. What did the 
Liberals do on unconditional grants in 1990? Only a few 
municipalities got an increase. What did this government 
do? We accepted the recommendation from the Associa- 
tion of Municipalities of Ontario and gave 5% across the 
board. That was very well received by municipalities. We 
want to work with our partners in delivering government 
across this province. 

Finally, on the issue of disentanglement, this govern- 
ment has made an absolute commitment that we are going 
to work with school boards and municipalities to try to 
work out this relationship. The Premier indicated that yes- 
terday when he talked about the Constitution, I indicated 
that last week when we released the Hopcroft report, and I 
will tell members, if the municipalities had a choice of 
dealing with the former government in the past on the 
disentanglement issue or our government, we are starting 
with that fresh relationship and there is trust that exists that 
did not exist in the past, and the member knows that very 
well. 

On the bill that is before us, I did outline the position 
of the government at the beginning of the discussion. But I 
would like to remind the opposition that the Graham report 
was given to this government on 30 November. The Gra- 
ham report outlined the boundaries that were proposed for 
the upper-tier level of government in Ottawa-Charleton. I 
think it would have been very inappropriate and very pre- 
sumptuous for a new Minister of Municipal Affairs to ac- 
cept that report on 30 November, have it translated—so it 
was not available for public consumption until 6 or 7 De- 
cember—when the deadline for legislation was before the 
end of the two weeks in December. Then it would have all 


been imposed. That might have been the style by the Lib- | 


eral government, but that is not the style of this govern- 
ment. We intend to consult and we intend to get it right. If 
the opposition parties want to criticize us for doing that, 
then that is the kind of criticism I can accept. 


I will be talking to the people in Ottawa-Carleton, and | 


we will be developing a process. We will have more sub- 
stantial change and reform for the 1994 election, as I told 
the opposition parties. But this government is not going to 
be doing things unilaterally with municipalities. We are 
going to do it in co-operation and in consultation with 
them, and I offer no apologies for that at all. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered for committee of the whole House. 
House in committee of the whole. 
REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF OTTAWA-CARLETON 
STATUTE LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1990 


Consideration of Bill 32, An Act to amend the Re- 
gional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton Act and the Mu- 
nicipal Elections Act. 


Hon Mr Cooke: May I ask permission for the staff | 


from the ministry to join us on the floor? 
Section 1 agreed to. 
Section 2: 


The Second Deputy Chair: Mrs Caplan moves that 
section 4a of the act, as set out in section 2 of the bill, be 
amended by adding the following subsections: 

“(6) Parts II and III of the Municipal Elections Act 
apply to an election under this section as though the candi- 
dates were candidates in an election for the office of head 
of council of the area municipality having the greatest 
number of electors. 

“(7) The clerk of the regional corporation shall make a 
copy of parts II and III of the Municipal Elections Act 
available for inspection by the public at the clerk’s office. 

“(8) The regional corporation may pass a bylaw pro- 
viding for lower limits on the campaign expenses that can- 
didates for the office of chairman may incur and the 
contributions that any individual, corporation or trade 
union may make to candidates that are set out in the Mu- 
nicipal Elections Act. 

“(9) If a bylaw is passed under subsection (8), the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Elections Act respecting cam- 
paign expenses and contributions to candidates shall be 
applied as if the lower limits set out in the bylaw were 
specified in that act.” 

The table has just asked me for clarification in subsec- 
tion (8), “office of the chairman.” Does the— 
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Mrs Caplan: It is my understanding that the amend- 
ment changing the terminology to “chair” has been ac- 
cepted by the government, and therefore at this time it 
would be appropriate for the terminology to be consistent. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Thank you. Does the 
member for Oriole wish to further elaborate on the amend- 
ments as suggested? 
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Mrs Caplan: Yes. I spoke at length to this. This 


‘amendment would allow the region of Ottawa-Carleton to 
lower the limit. It would also allow the minister to consult 
on what the experience has been following this election. 


Since he has already determined that he is going to be 


‘amending the Election Finances Act, I think it would be 
helpful to him to have some experience in another jurisdic- 
tion where they have in fact lowered the limit. I am aware 


that municipalities such as the city of Toronto and the 
municipality of the city of North York have experience 


with the higher limit, but we have nowhere in the province 
that has experience with a lower limit. 


The regional municipality, the council of Ottawa has 


asked for this. We believe that where a municipality has 


asked for this kind of opportunity, it would be reasonable 
and feasible for the minister to give them that opportunity 
to set what they believe would be an appropriate limit. The 
minister could then monitor and evaluate the results and 
determine if that would be an appropriate amendment 
province-wide when he amends the Municipal Elections 


Finances Act. If he does not accept this amendment, then it 


is my view that in fact his consultations on other matters 
will be a sham, as is his open-door policy. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I would like to speak in favour of this 
amendment. I do feel that there is a new level of account- 
ability for all elected officials, and certainly the amount of 
funds necessary to achieve any given office is part of that. 

I feel that we in the Legislature have very strict rules 
about how much we can spend in any given election. Cer- 
tainly the other levels of government, municipal levels, are 
in that same category. I feel that it is the time, particularly 
in an office that is going to be new, an office that is going 
to be as extensive as this, and I think it should be open to 
as many people as possible in our community of Ottawa- 
Carleton. Certainly, if there is no spending limit, that 
means there will be people who will not be able to put 
their names forward as a candidate in this position. 

I feel very strongly that it is time to rethink this and to 
show the people of Ottawa-Carleton and, indeed, the prov- 


ince, that there are limitations and that they are reasonable 


limitations. Certainly then we do not go to office beholden 
to any one group, nor can we be accused of such. Certainly 


that has worked in this Legislature, and all of us have been 


through the same rules and regulations and we have not 
found them limiting. Those are my comments. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I certainly completely and totally 


‘support the thrust of the comments that have been made by 
the critic for the Liberal Party and the member for Ottawa- 
Rideau. I wonder why the limits were set so high in the 


legislation that the former government brought into exis- 


tence. I totally accept the kinds of arguments the Liberal 


Party is making. Why did they not lower the limits in the 


general legislation or keep them lower when the original 
legislation was brought in? I would just suggest that was 


then and this is now. That is certainly the type of approach 


that the Liberal opposition has taken. 


We have indicated that what we intend to do is the 


appropriate thing, bring in new legislation for municipal 


election expenses across the province so that there is con- 


sistency and reasonable controls and limits for all munici- 
pal politicians across this province. It is just as important 
in the city of Toronto, North York and other municipalities 
that there be those kinds of spending limits right across the 
province and in Hamilton, where there is a regional chair 
as well. We will be working with AMO and municipal 
organizations to review the Municipal Election Expenses 
Act and have that new act brought in for 1994. 

But the member will also realize that because of the 
dates for registration of candidates under the Municipal 
Elections Act, these types of issues have to be decided 
before the end of the calendar year so the people know the 
ground rules under which they are considering or the 
ground rules under which they register. That is why we 
could not do general legislation across the province before 
the end of the calendar year. 

I understand the limit in Ottawa-Carleton is way too 
high, but I think that the appropriate way to proceed is to 
review the entire act and to bring in proper legislation for 
all municipalities and candidates across the province. 


Mrs Sullivan: I would also like to support the amend- 
ment put forward by my colleague. We have a situation 
here where a request has been made for a specific action to 
be taken by the government in relationship to their particu- 
lar election. In this case, it is perfect timing for the minister 
to be able to review the situation as it exists in Ottawa- 
Carleton in the next election and look at that experience in 
association with the next election in a broader perspective. 
J think that if the minister is speaking about consultation 
he ought to be listening to this very specific and directed 
request from the municipality. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Just one point: I would like the 
member for Oriole to show us the council resolution that 
makes this request. Does the member have a council reso- 
lution making the request? 

Mrs Caplan: It is my understanding that this has been 
requested by the Ottawa-Carleton regional council, that 
they would support this and welcome this. If the minister 
today will accept the amendment or if he would like to 
postpone this debate so he can telephone the chair or the 
members of the council, they will confirm that. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I guess the answer to the question is 
that member does not know of the existence of a motion 
from the regional council, because it does not exist; there 
has not been a request. 


Mrs Caplan: The minister is playing word games. 
What I have said to the minister is that it is my understand- 
ing that this has been a request from Ottawa-Carleton 
council. If he would like to take a minute now and adjourn 
the debate so he can go and phone them, we all agree it is a 
good idea. He says it is a good idea. It would give him a 
chance to evaluate and see what the implications of this are 
rather than making them wait for four more years. He 
chooses not to do that. I think it just shows the attitude and 
the behaviour of this minister, which is not open to good 
ideas and suggestions. 

Mr Sterling: I am confused by the minister. First of 
all, his excuse for not accepting the amendment is that he 
wants to deal with this in a general way rather than in a 
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specific way with the Ottawa-Carleton region. Then he is 
entering into a debate about whether or not there has been 
a request. My conclusion is that if there is a request, the 
minister would grant the amendment. I therefore suggest 
that, because of our timing here, there be a division over 
this and we vote on Tuesday on it and it will be clarified 
whether or not there is a request. 
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Hon Mr Cooke: The member knows very well that 
this bill has been before the House for quite some time. He 
also knows there are certain time limits that make this 
legislation necessary to proceed. If the region wanted this 
kind of amendment, perhaps it might have already made 
the request, but we have not seen it. I still stand by the 
argument that the best way to proceed is with general leg- 
islation across the province. 


Mr Elston: If I might be of some assistance, we had 
already taken the precaution that if there were to be divi- 
sions, we might make a provision to vote on these items on 
Tuesday. If it is the will of the minister that he would like 
to make the call, we can do that. It was anticipated that 
everything could be set away. It seems to me that he said 
he would accept it if that could be confirmed. It would 
seem to be reasonable to do that if he wanted. If it is not 
going to happen, then we might as well get on with it and 
just vote. 

Hon Mr Cooke: Let’s vote. 


Mr Elston: Basically, we have heard from the minis- 
ter that we will get on. He wants to defeat this. Actually, 
the kind of gamesmanship he has displayed here is inter- 
esting indeed. 

Interjections. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Order. We will now deal 
with the amendment that was moved by the member for 
Oriole that section 4 of the act, as set out in section 2 of the 
bill, be amended. 

All those in favour of the amendment will please say 
Paves 

All those against the amendment will please say “nay.” 

In my opinion the nays have it. 


Motion negatived. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Mr Sterling moves that 
section 4a of the act, as set out in section 2 of the bill, be 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(2a) No person who is a member of the House of 
Commons of Canada or a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Ontario is eligible to become a registered candi- 
date for the office of chairman unless that person has 
vacated his or her seat in the House of Commons or the 
Legislative Assembly.” 


Mr Sterling: This amendment is put forward because 
the job of running for regional council in Ottawa-Carleton 
is going to be a very daunting task. The persons who will 
be seeking this office will be facing an electorate of some 
600,000 electors, or the number of eligible electors from 
that population. That is equivalent to six federal ridings or 
eight provincial ridings. It is my feeling that the present 
restrictions on members of the Legislature and the House 
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of Commons are not adequate to say to them, “You are) 
only required to resign your post as MPP when the nomi- | 
nation day comes around,” because the nomination day 
arrives only four or five or six weeks prior to the actual | 


election date. 
It is my belief that if a member of this Legislature or a 


member of the federal House of Commons decided to run | 


for this post, he or she would require a campaign of five or | 
six months. Therefore, I have asked the minister to accept 
an amendment which would require a member of this Leg- | 
islature who registers as a candidate, meaning he could | 
start to collect money for his campaign and start into his | 


official campaign, to relinquish his responsibilities here at 
the Legislative Assembly. 

I do not feel an MPP should be paid to represent his 
people in this place if he is back in Ottawa-Carleton trying 
to run for regional chairman of Ottawa-Carleton. There- 
fore, I ask for the minister’s indulgence in accepting this 


reasonable amendment and urge all members to support © 


this logic that is put forward. 
Hon Mr Cooke: As I indicated earlier to the member 


of the third party, there is already a restriction that was put © 
in the legislation just before Christmas that when a person — 


is nominated, if he is an MP or an MPP, he would have to 
resign his seat. I think that protection was put in there for 
that particular reason, to address what we knew would be 
raised by the member for Carleton today; so we tried to 
take care of it in December. But I do not think that it would 


be appropriate to go all the way to the first date that they 


register. I think quite frankly the voters themselves would 


make the candidate pay quite a penalty if he was registered © 


as a candidate for regional chair and was also collecting a 


salary as an MPP and not doing the job of being an MPP, | 


and I think the voters have that responsibility. 

Those in favour of the amendment will please say 
ave 

"Those against the amendment will please say “nay.” 

In my opinion the nays have it. 

Motion negatived. 

Section 2 agreed to. 

Sections 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Mrs Y. O’Neill moves | 


that the bill be amended by adding the following section: 
“6a(1) The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton 
Act is amended by striking out ‘chairman’ wherever it 
appears and substituting ‘chair’; 
“(2) The Municipal Elections Act is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘chairman’ wherever it appears and substituting 
‘chair.’” 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: If I may speak to that for one mo- | 


ment, I would like to say that the region of Ottawa-Carle- 
ton has been well known in this province and certainly 
beyond, throughout Canada, for its women politicians. We 
have had some very exciting women mayors throughout 


the municipality. We have had regional councillors who 


have made their marks. We have had school board chairs 
and certainly school board trustees. Many of these people 


have made outstanding contributions and their one distinc- 


tion is that they are women. 


| 
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| Mrs Haslam: I concur with this. In fact, I had men- 
‘tioned it myself and was so glad to see that we did have 
this amendment. I fully endorse it and I thank the member 
for Ottawa-Rideau for doing something that I felt needed 
to be done. 

Hon Mr Cooke: Very briefly, I appreciate the amend- 
ment from the member, and as the member for Perth has 
indicated, we will be supporting it. I might point out that 
‘the ministry is also working on amendments that would 
amend the legislation generally so that we will not have to 
‘amend each individual act. This will be taken care of 
across the province with general legislation soon. 


_ Mr Sterling: We of course support such an amend- 
-ment. We only wish that the minister and this new govern- 
ment would be more receptive to other reasoned 
amendments as well. 


Motion agreed to. 
Sections 7 and 8 agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, ordered to be reported. 


On motion by Mr Cooke, the committee of the whole 
House reported one bill, with a certain amendment. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Hon Mr Cooke: On behalf of the government House 
leader, I would like to announce the business for next 
week: Tuesday 2 April, committee of the whole House for 
consideration of Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residential 
Rent Regulation Act, 1986; Wednesday 3 April, third read- 
ing of Bill 24, An Act to control the private use of Cards 
issued and Numbers assigned to Injured Persons under the 
Health Insurance Act, and debate on concurrences in esti- 
mates; Thursday 4 April, debate on second reading of Bill 
25, An Act to amend the Planning Act, and committee of 
the whole House to consider Bill 25, if required, and com- 
mittee of the whole House on Bill 4, An Act to amend the 
Rent Regulation Act. We have already completed Bill 32, 
so that is complete. That is the business for next week. 


The House adjourned at 1755. 
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f 278 2 18 rights of others is to take nothing away from themselves. 


Il nous faut dire 4 la population de la province de’ 
Québec que nous sommes avant tout des gens de bonne | 
volonté, des gens qui voient l’avantage profond de notre | 
fédération et qui voient toujours les possibilités d’un nou- 
veau Canada oi les droits sont plus clairement exprimés, | 


ov les responsabilités sont beaucoup mieux partagées et 
ou les identités différentes et diverses sont profondément 
reconnues et respectées avec dignité. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


Tuesday 2 April 1991 


The House met at 1330. 
Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Speaker: I beg to inform the House that in the 
vame of Her Majesty the Queen, His Honour the Adminis- 
rator has been pleased to assent to a certain bill in his 
yffice. 

Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Committees: The fol- 
owing is the title of the bill to which His Honour has 
issented: 

Bill Pr38, An Act respecting the Town of Markham. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


RACING INDUSTRY 


Mr Grandmaitre: The Minister of Consumer and 
Sommercial Relations has apparently seen fit to eliminate 
nillions of dollars of funding allocated to the Ontario Racing 
Commission. These cutbacks will cripple Ontario’s racing 
ndustry. 

For the benefit of those members of this House who 
iave not taken the trouble to familiarize themselves with 
ul aspects of the Ontario economy, I would like to take 
his opportunity to point out that racing in Ontario is an 
mportant, agriculturally based industry, the disruption of 
which would have many wide-ranging implications for 
his province. 

In 1989 alone, the racing industry generated over $83 
nillion in tax revenue to the province. Perhaps more sig- 
ificant, there are 22 racetracks in Ontario, and over 
0,000 people, mostly from the agricultural sector, are di- 
ectly employed by the industry across the province. 

The Minister of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
will no doubt be aware that there are racetracks spread 
icross Ontario from Sudbury to Windsor. She cannot claim 
hat this is a marginal industry, nor can the minister claim 
hat any disruption of racing in Ontario would be limited 
n terms of regional effect. Without government partner- 
ship, there are no racetracks. Without racetracks, over 
30,000 jobs will be lost and a significant source of revenue 
0 the province will be destroyed. 

On behalf of those 50,000 employees whose jobs are 
10W in jeopardy, I would ask the minister to reconsider her 
sourse of action. She knows full well the devastating con- 
sequences it will have for so many people in Ontario. I 
would ask the minister why she has chosen to target this 
‘ne industry when she is in control of a vast ministry 
‘unding many Ontario programs which could also have 

sustained cuts. I would ask the minister not to sacrifice the 
‘nterests of 50,000 employees because of her government’s 
self-appointed mission to impose its moral agenda on all of 
he citizens of this province. 
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HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Mr B. Murdoch: I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House and the Minister of Transportation the very 
real dangers encountered by my constituents, as well as 
others in the province, who use the Rockford corner on 
Highways 6 and 10 south of Owen Sound. 

This is an extremely busy corner. Anyone coming from 
or going to Toronto or Kitchener who has a cottage on the 
Bruce Peninsula or who makes the trip to Manitoulin Island 
uses this cutoff. As a result, the traffic flow is extremely 
heavy. Accidents and unfortunate fatalities are far more 
common than they should be. The minister will know that 
for years people have been petitioning the minister to put 
stoplights in this location, and to the minister’s credit, he 
has included the reconstruction of this corner in his five- 
year plan. 

I am very grateful for this, but I would like to point out 
the fact that until the work is actually done accidents are 
still happening. Only by speeding up the plans to make this 
corner safer for the travelling public will we be able to 
stop some of the senseless carnage occurring here. I urge 
the minister to consider giving top priority to this most 
important project. 


GUILD INN 


Mr Frankford: One of the most prized amenities of 
my riding of Scarborough East is the property known as 
the Guild. Situated on the Scarborough Bluffs overlooking 
Lake Ontario, bounded by Carolinian forests and sur- 
rounded by green lawns and historical artefacts, the Guild Inn 
and the Guild property are a cultural and environmental 
heritage. 


Mr Bradley: Haven’t you nationalized that yet? 


Mr Frankford: They already did. 

Dating back to the 1930s, when it was called the Guild 
of All Arts, the site was developed and preserved through 
the foresight of the late Spencer Clark. In the difficult 
economic times of the 1930s it offered economic assis- 
tance to struggling artists; the Guild supported shops and 
studios for sculpture, weaving, ceramics and woodwork. 

Members of this House will know that the site contains 
a hotel, where many of us have been entertained, as well as 
a collection of art and a unique collection of architectural 
details from old Toronto buildings. There are historic 
buildings, walks along wooded trails and spectacular 
views over the lake. 

In 1978 the property was purchased from Mr Clark for 
$8.2 million with public funds. In 1983 the Legislature 
passed the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Amend- 
ment Act. This established a board of management to run 
the inn, with a membership of 15, seven of whom were 
nominees of the Lieutenant Governor in Council. Clearly 
there was an attempt to have public involvement to main- 
tain the character and amenities of the property. 
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The commercial operation of the inn has continued, 
with the involvement of a number of different companies 
in recent years. In the past year a major commercial devel- 
opment proposal has been announced, with the addition of 
340 rooms to the present 106. This would result in a very 
dense development right in the middle of a residential 
neighbourhood. The residents of the surrounding area have 
expressed their opposition to the proposal, citing the im- 
pact of the scale of the project, the likely impact on the 
environment and the threat to the unique character of the 
Guild Inn. 

I believe that there is a wider interest across the prov- 
ince in maintaining this unique amenity, particularly in 
light of— 

The Speaker: The member for York Centre. 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr Sorbara: The Premier has made a virtue out of 
getting out of the promises that he made during the cam- 
paign, but he has also now breached commitments that he 
has made since the election campaign. 

On 12 December the Premier introduced conflict-of- 
interest guidelines into this House, and at that time he 
promised that his ministers would divest of any business 
interests they had within 60 days and that he would report 
to the House. The Premier failed to meet that deadline and 
asked for an extension until 31 March, and now that dead- 
line has been missed as well. 

During committee consideration of these guidelines, 
the Premier made a very specific commitment to report to 
the Legislature and to the people of this province as to 
what assets his ministers would be retaining and what as- 
sets they would be divesting. In the guidelines, he pro- 
posed that, where it would be appropriate for ministers to 
retain their business interests, the reasons for retaining 
those business interests would be divulged to the House. It 
is now 2 April. The Premier made that commitment and he 
asked for an extension until 31 March. 

It seems that there is no reason why the Premier could 
not have reported last Thursday to the Legislature. There is 
no reason why the Premier could not have reported over 
the weekend to the province. There seems to be no 
Premier’s statement today on the matter of conflict of in- 
terest. Can the Premier tell us when his own ministers are 
going to comply with the guideline that the Premier him- 
self has presented to this Legislature? 


JUNIOR RANGER PROGRAM 


Mrs Witmer: I would like to draw the members’ at- 
tention to the fact that the Ministry of Natural Resources 
has eliminated some 96 positions from the Ontario Junior 
Ranger program, through the closure of three camps and 
cutting back on two others. I am shocked and surprised 
that, at a time when this province is facing serious unem- 
ployment problems and a lack of job opportunities, this 
government is cutting back on a valuable program which 
provides summer employment for our young people. . 

The Junior Ranger program not only provides its par- 
ticipants with a summer job which enables them to earn 


money to further their education; it also provides them) 
with valuable work experience and educational instruction. | 
The work experience will give them the skills and the 
training they need in order to seek future employment and 
explore career opportunities. This program also promotes) 
the development of the work ethic and social skills. The’ 
educational instruction gives the participants a greater under- 

standing and appreciation of our environment. 

I strongly urge the Minister of Natural Resources to 
reconsider the cuts to this program which provides job) 
opportunities for our young people. On behalf of the stu-| 
dents who will be denied the chance to participate in the) 
Junior Ranger program, I urge the minister to reconsider. 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERSHIP 


Mr Hansen: I would like to make an announcement 
today on a topic which is important to me and all members, 
of this House. It concerns leadership in rural Ontario. 

We all know the importance of having good leadership 
in a community. We also know the importance of rural 
Ontario to the life of the province. Fortunately, there is a 
program that combines the best of these two worlds, the 
advanced agricultural leadership program. This program is 
an intensive two-year course in leadership development for 
proven agricultural leaders. The program has been such a 
success that an alumni association has been formed to con-| 
tinue education and training for graduates of the program. 

The alumni association has come up with a program 
that will greatly benefit not only agricultural leaders in the 
province, but also the members of this assembly. I am 
talking, as many members will know, of the Ontario agri- 
cultural leadership alumni exchange. This is an excellent 
opportunity for the people in the agricultural community to! 
come to Queen’s Park and to spend a day with a member 
to try to get an understanding of how the system works. 

It is also an opportunity for our urban colleagues espe- 
cially to get out to rural Ontario for a day. They should just 
think about it—a calm, relaxing day communing with na- 
ture with no telephone calls and no meetings. Many of the: 
members of this House have already signed up. I urge all 
members, especially those urban members who have never 
experienced rural life, to sign up. 

A kickoff reception is being held today at 6 pm in room 
247. I urge all members to attend to show their support for 
rural Ontario. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Mr Cleary: Farmers were surprised to open the 26 
March issue of Farm and Country and find out that the 
province had a new Minister of Agriculture and Food. The 
member for Essex-Kent was quoted in that issue making at 
least two significant agricultural announcements which we. 
have been unable to find out from the current minister in 
the House. 

The headline on page 2 of the farm magazine read, 
“Interest Rate Relief in the Budget.” The article below 
said, “The new NDP government is expected to announce 
a short-term interest rate relief package in its April budget, 
says Hayes,” and on the issue of the expected minimum. 
wage increase the article quoted the member for Essex- 
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Kent as saying, “Don’t think we’re about to force that on 


- “armers.”’ 


j 


_ Farmers were glad to hear that the NDP government 
ntends to follow the model of the previous Liberal gov- 
ernment in providing interest rate assistance. The only 
questions we have are, will it call the program OFFIRR 2, 
or the Return of OFFIRR or the Son of OFFIRR? 

Will the Premier tell us who is the real Minister of 


Agriculture and Food, the member for Essex-Kent or the 


member for Hastings-Peterborough, so that we may know 
whom to address the issues to in the House? 


TORONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION 


Mr Turnbull: The TTC has recently announced it is 
going to spend $6.8 million to purchase electronic signs 
for its buses. At the same time, the TTC has also voted to 
cut costs by laying off almost 200 drivers and reducing 
Bervice: , 

At this difficult time, $7 million is a great deal of 
money to spend on bus signs. The people of Ontario have 
a right to know if they are getting value for their money. 
Did the TTC get the best possible deal for the contract? 

Unfortunately, we will never know. Why? Because the 
manufacturers of signs in Ontario were never given the 
right to bid on this contract. It was never put out to tender. 
Instead, the Premier of the province sent a deputy minister 
to the TTC meeting to argue against public tendering of 
the contract in order to give the Urban Transportation 
Development Corp an exclusive deal. 

Is this the way the people of Ontario can expect their 
government to do business from now on? Is the govern- 
ment going to continue to handle the taxpayers’ money 
without any competition, without trying to get the best 
possible price, to run a closed shop? Is this another exam- 
ple of the NDP’s efforts to reduce private enterprise in the 
province? 

No wonder taxpayers are fed up. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


Mr O’Connor: I rise today to add some views to the 
constitutional talks that we are entering. I also want to 
congratulate the select committee for the report that it was 
able to table in this Legislative Assembly. 

The views I share today are from some of the over 70 
from students from Brock High School in Cannington in 
my riding, and they have sent them to me in the form of 
letters. These young students range in age from 12 to 16 
and represent the next generation of Canadians who will 
enter in another stage of our history. It gave me great 
pleasure to hear from so many young people, but that plea- 
sure sure changed when our collective responsibility be- 
came obvious. 

Iam pleased to tell the House that those young people 
are indeed proud Canadians and wish to remain united 
Canadians. They wish us to proceed to maintain the multi- 
cultural heritage that has developed from sea to sea to sea. 

_ They point out that in many different ways they see 
challenges before us in all sectors of our society. They 
included our native peoples’ right to self-government. 
Some of the students were concerned about immigration 


problems, but they realize that they are part of the great 
social programs that prove we are a great nation, if not the 
best in the world. 

In conclusion, these students really can see the impor- 
tance of maintaining our unity as a nation. We must live up 
to that responsibility these students see as ours. Mr 
Speaker, thank you for listening to these young Canadians. 


VISITORS 


The Speaker: Members may wish to welcome to our 
gallery two former members of the assembly: previously 
from the riding of Lambton, David Smith, and Jack Johnson 
from Wellington. 
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STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am speaking in my capacity as 
minister responsible for the greater Toronto area. 

In late November I advised the House in my capacity 
as Minister of the Environment of the new directions this 
government would be pursuing to bring the management 
of waste in Ontario into the 1990s. I said this government 
would make waste reduction the cornerstone of our 3Rs 
programs. In February I announced the aggressive 3Rs 
programs which the ministry will pursue through the 
newly established waste reduction office. 

The second commitment I made last November was 
that we would consult the public on ways to improve the 
environmental assessment process. These consultations are 
under way. The Ontario Environmental Assessment Advi- 
sory Committee is holding meetings in various locations 
across the province. I am confident that our goals of estab- 
lishing a process which is environmentally sensitive, 
timely and cost-effective can be achieved. 

I also said that we would address the problem of waste 
disposal capacity in the GTA. It is this third point, the GTA 
garbage situation, that I will be addressing today in my 
capacity as minister responsible for the GTA. 

We all know the previous government’s prescription 
for GTA waste: exempt short-term disposal sites in the 
GTA from the Environmental Assessment Act and try to 
find a remote location for a long-term site. 

I have considered the pros and cons of this approach 
from many different perspectives. I have discussed the 
proposals with representatives of municipalities and inter- 
est groups and with individual citizens. I have looked at 
how these previous proposals fulfil conserver society 
goals. I have considered what they might do for the envi- 
ronment and what they might do to the environment. 

The impact on a remote community of disposing of 
refuse from four million people, even after the diligent 
application of the 3Rs, is unthinkable. Waste must be dis- 
posed of as close to the source of generation as possible. I 
have decided that the search for a long-term waste disposal 
site for the GTA will not be outside the GTA. This is a 
fundamental departure from the approach of the previous 
government. 

The search for new capacity will proceed as quickly as 
possible and will draw on data collected already by the 
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GTA regions and by the Solid Waste Interim Steering 
Committee. As well, it will benefit from the public input 
received through the consultation processes undertaken by 
the regions, SWISC and more recently by myself. 

I do recognize the past effort that the region of Halton 
has made for providing its own waste disposal capacity. 
Halton has more than 10 years of landfill capacity for 
itself, achieved after a long and difficult site search under 
the environmental assessment process. I therefore believe 
it is fair in this situation to exclude the region of Halton 
from this search for GTA solid waste disposal capacity. 


In the near future, I will bring forward legislation to 
establish the new public authority which will have the re- 
sponsibility for finding new long-term landfill capacity. I 
will expect this authority to reinforce individual, community 
and industry responsibility and action on waste reduction; 
recognize the importance of education and communication 
in achieving our goals; foster social equity and the con- 
server society objectives; ensure new facilities are environ- 
mentally sound; carry out positive public consultation and 
involvement; ensure facilities are operated on a true cost- 
recovery basis; and reinforce the important role of the re- 
gions and local municipalities in waste management. 

Until the legislation is in place, I have directed an in- 
terim staff team to initiate the process of finding longer- 
term landfill capacity, enough to last the GTA many years. 
I have directed the interim team to focus the search effort 
on finding three landfill sites within the GTA. The process 
for evaluating alternative sites will be consistent with the 
improvements we are developing in the current consulta- 
tions on the environmental assessment process. 


I want to reinforce conserver society objectives by 
keeping disposal facilities as close as possible to the 
sources of waste generation, to respect, if possible, the 
existing contractual arrangements between GTA regions 
and to reinforce local responsibility for waste management. 


I know there are limitations inherent in trying to find 
an environmentally acceptable site within Metro Toronto’s 
boundaries. Accordingly, I am instructing the interim site 
search team to look for one site in York region and Metro 
Toronto to serve York and Metro Toronto, consistent with 
the process Metro had undertaken through the solid waste 
environmental assessment plan to look for one site in Peel 
to serve Peel’s needs and one site in Durham region to 
service Durham’s disposal needs. 


Each site, however, will have a licensed service area 
that will allow it to accept waste from the other GTA re- 
gions should there for one reason or another be difficulties 
with one particular site. Over the coming weeks, the de- 
tails of the site search criteria and the rigorous environ- 
mental screening criteria to be used in this process will be 
announced by the project team. 


There is much to be done to make this new approach 
work. I recognize that in spite of aggressive waste reduc- 
tion efforts, the capacity of existing facilities could be ex- 
hausted before the long-term sites are in operation. There 
are many arrangements for this interim period which need 
to be worked out and which will present us with some very 
difficult decisions. 


I have instructed the Ministry of the Environment to 
look at all the alternatives for addressing these possibilities, 
and I will be consulting widely on possible courses of 
action in this regard. 

Finally, let me assure this House that this government 
is determined to provide the leadership to turn this situa- 
tion around and find the right long-term solutions to the 
solid waste crisis of the 1990’s. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: I am introducing today for first _ 


reading, if not for the first time, the Regulated Health Pro- 
fessions Act and 21 health profession acts. It is the result 
of many years of intensive consultation with professional 
and consumer groups, and I am the seventh Minister of 
Health to be personally involved with this legislation. 


These bills are very similar to those given first reading | 
by the House last June. They stem from the recommenda- | 


tions of the health professions legislation review, Alan 
Schwartz’s review, which was non-partisan and independent. 


The current patchwork of health professions legislation | 


is antiquated and inadequate. Currently, eight different acts 
regulate 18 health professions. These new bills will bring 
24 health professions into a uniform regulatory system, 
including seven professions which are now unregulated. 


We believe the laws that regulate health professions | 


must be changed to better serve the public interest and to 
provide a more modern framework for the work of health 


professionals. Consumers of health service have the right | 


to receive health services that are competently performed, 
services which suit their needs and choices. On the other 
hand, health professionals have the right to work in a system 


that is equitable and in which their autonomy is respected — 


and their contributions recognized. 
This legislation preserves self-governance as Ontario’s 


regulatory system. However, it contains features designed — 


to ensure that the councils that govern professional col- 


leges and their committees will govern themselves in the - 


public interest. It will be a more open and accountable 
system of self-governance. 

The health professions legislation review recom- 
mended that one third of the membership of governing 
councils of the professional colleges be composed of 
laypeople appointed by the government. We believe that 
for the consumer voice to be effectively heard, there must 
be a more substantial increase in public participation on 
the councils. It is therefore our intention to introduce 


amendments to increase public membership to just under _ 
one half. We will work with the professions to determine _ 


the precise numbers of public and professional members — 


on college councils and committees. 
For the same reason, a minimum number of public, 


that is, non-professional, members on discipline committee — 


hearing panels will be doubled, to two. This particular 
change appears in the bills to be given first reading today. 
There is also a need to introduce greater flexibility into our 


health delivery system and to have a system that carries 


the values of equity and fair opportunity. 
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Under the current health professions legislation, exclu- 
sive licences describing broad scopes of practice are given 
to certain professions. This system has impeded some profes- 
sionals from performing to the full extent of their capabilities 
and competence. It has also failed to recognize profes- 
sional autonomy and subjected too many professional 


groups to the dominance of more traditional professions. 


The new way of regulating who does what set out in 
this legislation is based on the concept of controlling po- 
tentially dangerous acts. Thirteen categories of hazardous 
acts are restricted to regulated health professionals; every- 
thing else is in the public domain. 


Interjections. 


The Speaker: Whether all members have a particular 
interest in hearing the announcement is of little conse- 
quence. What is important is that the minister has the op- 
portunity to be heard. 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: We believe this system will be 
better for health service consumers, better for health care 
providers and better for the health care system overall. The 


Regulated Health Professions Act deals not only with 
_ which professions provide which services but also with the 


quality of the services they provide. The new legislation 
requires each profession to set up its own quality assurance 


_ program. For the first time, every regulated profession will 


have a statutory system to assess the overall competence of 


_ its respective professionals. As well, consumers will have 


rights to complain about all regulated professionals. 

I would like to take a few moments to talk about what 
this legislation will not do. In the health professions legis- 
lation review there was a section known as the “basket” or 
“harm” clause, which sought to protect consumers from 
harm that might be caused by unregulated practitioners, 
even when no controlled act was being performed. That 
section has not been included in the legislation. I believe it 
is unnecessary. The controlled acts provide ample protec- 
tion for consumers. 

Another thing this legislation will not do is deregulate 


the naturopathy profession. Naturopaths will continue to 


be regulated under the Drugless Practitioners Act until the 


_ new Health Professions Regulatory Advisory Council, all 


laypeople, provides me with advice as to what the 


_ profession’s scope of practice should be. A Naturopathy 
Act will then be introduced. Consideration of 
_naturopathy’s scope of practice will be the advisory 


council’s first task. The council itself will be established as 
soon as possible after the legislation receives royal assent. 
Finally, personal care attendants will continue to pro- 


_ vide assistance with routine activities and support for daily 
_ living for persons with disabilities. An exception to the 
controlled acts for personal care attendants will be created 


by regulation. We are committed to involving persons with 


_ disabilities in the drafting of the regulation. Acupuncture 
_ will also be exempted from the controlled acts. 


The Health Professions Regulatory Advisory Council 


_ will serve to ensure consumer input into the development 


of policy in this area. This will be achieved through the 
advisory council’s lay or public membership and through 


its processes. I will ask the advisory council to conduct a 
review of the operation of this legislation five years after 
the act comes into force. The council will study the impact 
of the innovative concepts in the legislation and review its 
effect on professional self-regulation. 

Over the years of this legislation’s evolution, most of 
the consultations have been dominated by professional 
groups. To health consumers, I would like to say, “Now 
it’s your turn.” 

It is my hope that the bills will be referred to commit- 
tee, and I will ask the committee to make special efforts to 
hear members of the public, consumers who wish to make 
submissions, and to allow consumers to contribute to this 
lengthy and complex legislative package. I have asked the 
Ministry of Health to make information available to all 
interested members of the public. | 

I want to use this public occasion to extend a thank you 
to all those who have contributed to developing this legis- 
lation: to Alan Schwartz, who did the original review, to 
my predecessor Ministers of Health, to members of the 
Ministry of Health staff, and in particular to the health 
professions, consumer organizations, public interest 
groups and individual members of the public who have 
dedicated much time and effort to bringing this bill forward. 
With the help of all these people, I believe we will reach 
our goal of providing legislation that will satisfy the needs 
of both the public and the health professionals. 


RESPONSES 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 

Mrs Sullivan: I am responding to the statement of the 
Minister of the Environment, who has once again put for- 
ward another piecemeal addition to a garbage policy as if it 
were a thought that just occurred to her; a whim, if you 
will. It is very clear that there is no waste management 
strategy here. 

On 22 November the minister announced an authority 
for the greater Toronto area that would deal with the garbage. 
Five months later we have seen no legislation, we have 
seen no appointments of a chair or a board, no mandate, no 
funding, no criteria for site selection and no time lines. The 
minister acknowledges in this announcement that there 
will be a garbage gap. The minister has not, however, as- 
sured us that no garbage will be transported out of the 
GTA or out of the province, as Halton has had to do when 
its site was full, when the other sites are very clearly full— 
and that is going to happen, as she knows, within the next 
two years. 

It is also clear that existing sites must be used. Once 
again Keele, Brock West and Britannia Road are on the 
table. The emergency powers that she said she will use 
will clearly have to be invoked. She is not even bringing in 
regulations for her much-touted reduction targets until 1992. 

We must ask the minister what sites she has in mind for 
GTA garbage. Will they be on class 1, 2 or 3 farm land? 
Will they be in the Oak Ridges moraine? Is Whitevale 
back on the table? What development freezes has she en- 
acted in addition to Britannia that have not been an- 
nounced and that people do not know about and where 
there has been no public consultation? What environmental 
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screening processes will be put into place? She has indi- 
cated that there will be some. Will the new sites be subject 
to the existing Environmental Assessment Act or the new 
process which she has promised? However, there is no 
legislation in the House to bring that process in. 

I also want the minister to put on her other hat. What 
are the rules relating to transportation of waste for other 
parts of the province? She is speaking as minister responsi- 
ble for the greater Toronto area today; she should speak 
tomorrow as Minister of the Environment. 

Every minister’s statement to date on this issue has 
been imprecise and unrealistic. This minister’s lack of ac- 
tion is shocking both in her naiveté and in the frustration 
that it causes. There is no answer to the problem in this 
statement. 
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HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Mr Phillips: I am pleased to respond to the Minister 
of Health. I guess most members could predict what our 
response would be when she said early on in her remarks 
that the legislation is very similar to that which was tabled 
in June. I guess obviously the question that would be asked 
is, what took so long to bring it forward? 

I think the members of the public will appreciate that 
the legislation is important. I do think it will broaden the 
choice for the consumers of health care in the province but 
also provide the necessary quality assurance. While the 
legislation has very broad support, I think the minister and 
others will appreciate that we look forward to second-reading 
debate and also the broadly public hearings, because there 
is still within the bill some considerable debate. 

In regard to the comment the minister made on elimi- 
nating the “harm” clause, the “harm” provision, I think we 
will see a fair bit of debate, because I think there is not 
necessarily a consensus on that issue out there. It is one 
that I think at the committee hearing stage will be very 
important that we debate. 

I think the most important thing that I would like to 
comment on is somewhat symptomatic; that is, my con- 
cerns about the ministry right now. As I have expressed 
before, I think there is a backlog in the ministry. I felt that 
this legislation could have come forward sooner. I have 
been looking forward to the long-term care reform enact- 
ment. I have been looking forward to the minister’s an- 
nouncements on community-based care. I have been 
looking forward to her announcement on northern health 
care which, as the minister may recall, she said she would 
bring forward in November when I asked in the House. I 
have been looking forward to her response on out-of-prov- 
ince billing, on the Ontario Medical Association negotia- 
tions, on the drug benefit plans. All of these things are 
backing up and beginning to, I think, feed the reputation 
and the term the minister is known by now, as sort of Dr 
Do-Little. We are concerned that in the Ministry of Health 
things are backing up. 

As I say, this piece of legislation is symptomatic. It has 
taken six months to come forward. The problems in the 
Ministry of Health keep coming. The minister is going to 
have to begin to deal with them faster or they will pile up 
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and we will see some significant concerns. We are pleased 
to see the legislation today and we look forward to the 
public hearings, but we urge her to get on to eliminating 
the various backlogs in the ministry. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mrs Marland: I am responding to the minister re- 
sponsible for the greater Toronto area. The minister must 
feel about as ill reading the statement today as I feel hear- 
ing it, quite frankly. After everything that she has stood for, 
after everything that she promised, I can hardly believe 
that she can stand in this House today and read this state- 
ment. Either she is getting very bad advice or she has 
thrown everything that she stood for to the wind. 


I think it is colossal that for the second time she is | 


again announcing the new public authority, six months 
after she announced it the first time in the throne speech. 
Six months later, she decides that she is not going to have 


it until she brings in the legislation. Who has power over | 
bringing in legislation? The minister could have brought in | 


that legislation in November had she had the good intentions. 
Furthermore, now she is handing over the responsibility to 
“an interim staff team.” How irresponsible could she possibly 
be as the Minister of the Environment? She is handing 
over to them the responsibility for finding longer-term 
landfill capacity. 


When the minister goes on and she reads further into 
her statement the fact that every site of the sites that she is 
talking about, the three sites in Metro, Peel and Durham, 
she is saying they “will have a licensed service area” 
which may accept waste from other GTA regions, “for one 
reason or another,” but she does not say what that reason 


is. She does not say what the reason is that she has actually — 
copped out on her responsibilities. Then she goes on to say © 
that after she develops “the rigorous screening criteria,” — 


she may have to make some very difficult decisions. 


Well, six months later, the minister is not making any | 
difficult decisions. Six months later, she is making the — 
most hypocritical statement of her career, and I think it is — 
very unfortunate. We can only assume it is the bad advice | 
she has received. In all the years she has stood for the 


environment in this province, all I can say about this state- 
ment is that after all her promises of no expansions, no 
new sites in Metro, she is now looking at sites that she 
turned down before. Simply put, the empress has no 
clothes. 


Mr Cousens: Garbage stinks, the statement stinks, 
and Metro Toronto is going to be smelling its own garbage 
pretty soon. This minister has just not come through. I 
mean, the promises—that was then; this is now. 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Mr Eves: I would just like to respond briefly today to 
the statement made by the Minister of Health. I might 
point out that it has been some 26 months since the 


Schwartz report was tabled that we are finally getting this — 


legislation tabled in this House again. I would like to reit- 
erate a couple of the comments already made. 


Interjection. 
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_ Mr Eves: That has got nothing to do with the 26 
months that have gone by in the interim, I say to the Min- 
ister of Housing. With respect to naturopaths, the ministry 
‘has had since the Schwartz report was introduced to deal 
with this crucial issue. The government, to be fair, has had 
at least six months to deal with this issue. I presume that 
Dr Barkin is still over there and that most of the officials 
of the Ministry of Health are still over there. They have 
had two years and two months to deal with this problem. I 
am kind of surprised today that we have not come forward 
with an act to deal with that profession. I am also kind of 
surprised and concerned about the ultimate disposition of 
‘the diagnosis clause and, in particular, the harm clause, or 
lack thereof, as the case may be in the future, with respect 
to this legislation. 

The coalition of unregulated practitioners, which I am 
sure the minister is aware of, has some serious concerns 

about both clauses, but specifically, I think, it is important 
to say more importantly about the harm clause in the legis- 
lation. There are all kinds of professional individuals out 
there, be they psychotherapists, social workers, pastoral 
counsellors, parole officers, crisis centre counsellors. All 
/these people are concerned about a proposed the revised 
definition of the harm clause, if there is going to be one. Is 
the minister saying in this House today that there is not 
going to be a harm clause, period, of any description what- 
-soever, that she is not going to consider that during— 
Hon Mrs Gigantes: I just said it. Were you not lis- 
tening? 

Mr Eves: They have some serious concerns about that 
as well, and whether or not they will be placed in legal 
jeopardy as a result of not having a harm clause. | think it 
is fair to point out to the minister that is a concern of 
theirs. They have said as recently as this morning that they 
have not been able to get a response out of the minister as 
to whether there would or would not be a harm clause and 
whether it will or will not be considered during committee 
deliberations. 


MEMBER’S PRIVILEGES 

Mr Tilson: Mr Speaker, I rise on a matter of privilege 
of which I have given you notice earlier today. 

To paraphrase Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and 
Forms, 

“Parliamentary privilege is the sum of the peculiar 
rights enjoyed...by members...without which they could 
not discharge their functions and which exceed those pos- 

_ sessed by other bodies or individuals.” 

This, of course, echoes Erskine May’s interpretation of 
privilege. 

I should also like to refer you to item 2 of subsection 


Assembly. You will recall that last December, I raised here 
in this chamber the matter of the Deputy Minister of Cul- 
ture and Communications, David Silcox’s, rather excessive 
expense accounts. I did so with the view to determining 
whether the current Minister of Culture and Communica- 
tions condoned the spending practices of his deputy and 
whether he was prepared to put an end to them. 

I also raised the matter to draw the members’ attention 
to the issue of government waste, the kind of excessive 
abuse of public trust and apparent unfettered access to 
public moneys that offends all but the most jaded taxpayer. 
My question and the minister’s answer were given wide 
coverage in the media. 

In January 1991, Mr Silcox was replaced as deputy 
minister. I am told that he is currently serving as special 
adviser to the secretary of the cabinet pending his posting 
at the University of Toronto as part of an executive ex- 
change. Subsequent to this, it was brought to my attention 
that a rather lavish party was being planned for Mr 
Silcox’s retirement from the ministry. 

The flyer promoting this event states in part that, “The 
beautiful cascading lobbies of the Elgin and Winter Garden 
Centre will set the stage for us to convey our warm regards 
to a dedicated colleague and friend.” I was reliably in- 
formed that tickets were being flogged to this event, $15 
for bargaining unit employees and $25 for managers or 
higher. 

I should tell you, Mr Speaker, that I was rather dis- 
turbed by the notion that public servants and others, in- 
cluding those who deal with that ministry, were being hit 
up for tickets to this event. I expressed that concern in an 
interview with Gerry McAuliffe of CBC Radio. I said in 
that interview that what Mr Silcox did with his expense 
account was wrong. 
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Late last week, I received a letter from Stephen T. 
Goudge, who practises law with the firm of Gowling, 
Strathy and Henderson. Allow me to read Mr Goudge’s 
letter. 

“Dear Mr Tilson: 

“Re David Silcox: 

“We are the solicitors for David Silcox and as such 
have reviewed your statements in the report by Gerry Mc- 
Auliffe on CBL on March 1, 1991. 

“You allege that it is obviously quite apparent that what 
Mr Silcox did with his expense account expenditures was 
quite wrong. 

“Your allegation is utterly false. As you should know, 
these expenditures were all properly undertaken in the 
proper discharge of Mr Silcox’s duties as Deputy Minister 
of Culture. Moreover, they were vetted and approved by 
the Provincial Auditor. 


_ 45(1) of the Legislative Assembly Act, which I paraphrase 
_as follows: “The assembly has all the rights and privileges 
_ of a court or record for the purposes of summarily inquiring 
into and punishing, as breaches of privilege or as con- 
_ tempts...the acts, matters and things following...obstruct- 
ing, threatening or attempting to force or intimidate a 

_ Member of the Assembly.” 
Allow me to briefly outline the details of what I con- 
_ sider to be a breach of my privilege as a member of this 


“Please be advised that should you repeat these or similar 
false allegations outside the Legislature we are instructed 
to commence proceedings against you. 

“Yours very truly, 

Gowling, Strathy and Henderson, 

Stephen T. Goudge” 

I know full well that Messrs Silcox and Goudge cannot 
silence me in this chamber or in committee, and I am 
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clearly subject to privilege, while at first glance it might 
appear that something said outside this House is not sub- 
ject to privilege. I would ask you, Mr Speaker, to consider 
the full implications of senior public servants threatening 
members with legal action every time they say that some- 
thing a public servant has done is wrong. Mr Speaker, I 
would suggest to you that we could not discharge our duties 
as we traditionally have, nor as those who have sent us 
here expect us to. 

This letter is nothing more than a bald-faced attempt to 
muzzle me, and I would hope that all members would 
share in my indignation at being told by a public servant 
that I will be sued if I pursue this matter outside the House. 
Mr Speaker, a threat is a threat, and while we all react 
differently to threats, I would suggest to you, and through 
you to members, that threats such as this one weigh heavily 
on us and truly affect our discharge of public duties. 

As well, I would suggest to you that a threat such as 
this from a senior public official cannot go ignored. If we 
as guardians of the public trust and public purse are limited 
to expressing our criticism of public servants’ actions in 
this House and its committees for fear of being sued by 
those same public servants, we will be reduced to being 
little more than prisoners of this place: 

Mr Speaker, I would ask you to consider whether I 
have a prima facie case of privilege in this matter. 


The Speaker: First, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to the member for having notified me in advance 
and, second, for having raised this matter outside of the time 
allotted for oral questions. I have listened carefully to the 
matter the member has brought before the House. I will de- 
liberate on it and get back to you at my earliest convenience. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


FOOD BANKS 


Mr Nixon: I have a question for the honourable Min- 
ister of Community and Social Services. Over the past 
year, there has been a 48% increase in people using the 
Toronto food banks, as she is aware, and over the week- 
end, as she is also aware, the community did its best to 
raise sufficient food to carry on its activities during the 
summer months—the rest of the spring and the summer 
months—in the face of the recession that we are all aware 
of. Mr Speaker, you would be aware of the frustration 
expressed not only by the leadership of the food bank 
movement and its organization, but the many volunteers 
from across the city who assisted in collecting and packing 
the food, since they fell far short of their requirements. 

I wonder if the minister could tell the House then, since 
her interest and commitment to this and the interest of the 
head of the government and all members of the govern- 
ment—as a matter of fact, all members of this House—is 
clear in this regard, why she has so far failed to take the 
sorts of actions that would ameliorate this problem which 
has been bad in the past and continues to worsen. 


Hon Mrs Akande: I do believe that I have in fact 
taken action that responds to this important need. We have 
taken the kind of action which was initially recommended 
and supported by the food bank, and our increasing the 
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shelter costs did result in a 3% decrease in the use of the 
food bank. . 


Mr Scott: Time for a cabinet shuffle. 
Hon Mrs Akande: The other thing we have done is 
we have focused on our back-to-work initiatives and our | 


retraining initiatives which have taken people off the rolls _ 
of social assistance and put them back to work, which is a_ 


: 


great support to those people and of course also decreases © 
| 


the number of people using food banks. 


The reality also is, though, that we are in a recession _ 
and that during that recession there is an increase in those - 


who are using food banks. That increase has resulted in 


different people moving to use the food banks because of - 


the transition of their moving from a salary to living on 
social assistance. We are moving and we continue to move | 
to address their needs. | 


Mr Scott: That is when food banks are required, when 
you’re in a recession. . 


Mr Nixon: The interjections by my colleague from St. 


George-St David are, as usual, effective and thoughtful, - 


because his point is well taken. It is during a recession that 
the assistance is needed. The minister is indicating that 
once the recession is over and the Treasurer’s cash flow | 
resumes, the NDP may in fact move towards fulfilling its 
promises to the needy and those on a wide variety of social 
programs in this province. 

Surely in this instance it is obvious that action should 
be taken on a priority basis and the argument that the 
honourable minister is giving that we should wait until 
after the recession is on the face of it irrelevant if not 
ridiculous. Would she not see fit to try to persuade the. 
Premier, who is shaking his head, and the Treasurer, who. 
is white-lipped and trembling, that—why could she not 
use her undoubted influence to point out to these people 
who seem to be heartless as well as incapable of keeping | 
the most rudimentary promises that this is one that must be. 
kept now, not when the money is flowing into the coffers? | 
It is now that the need is apparent. 


Hon Mrs Akande: Once again, it seems that the 
member has misunderstood, has misheard and, therefore, has 
misquoted. I have in fact stated that we have addressed the 
problem. I was only mentioning the recession in order to— 


Mr Scott: She wouldn’t even go to the food bank. It’s” 
not that far from Forest Hill. Get down there. . 


The Speaker: I appreciate that all of us have had an. 
opportunity to rest, some a greater opportunity than others, 
but perhaps we could curb our enthusiasm and allow the. 
minister to continue with her response. | 


Hon Mrs Akande: I have mentioned the food bank 
only to emphasize the point that people are at this point in’ 
time losing jobs and during the period of their transition 
from a salary to a point when they are accommodating to 
living on social assistance, there is a period of adjustment 
that is required, and that in fact swells the roles of the food 
bank. I would also mention that it is a load that this province 
has determined to carry on its own, because of course we 
have received no assistance from the federal government, | 


| 


si 
| 


and that we have moved to reduce the imposition on the 
municipalities by several acts we have done. 

Mr Nixon: I do not believe the issue can be put off 
either on the recession or the federal government. I think 
the honourable minister would be a bit sensitive that she 


| and the head of the government were singled out for criti- 


ccism by Gerard Kennedy, who is highly regarded in this 


| community as one who does not fool around with politics 


particularly and has a commitment to the Daily Bread 
Food Bank situation and one in general to the welfare of 


| the community. 


I just simply quote from his reported comments: “This 


| is a pretty fundamental issue morally. I’m sure the idea that 
| they’—meaning the NDP government—“would take care of 


social needs in a more compassionate way was part of their 


| appeal.” He went on to say, “We are not impressed.” 


Since there are many recommendations made in this 


| regard that the honourable minister would be aware of that 


have come from those people who go to the food banks for 
assistance themselves, such as that there should be free 
transit passes for them to assist in finding employment and 
to go to their work; that there should be more subsidized 


| housing, which was clearly promised by the government 
| as the number one priority; that there should be further 
| increases in their assistance and their education and train- 


ing programs and school breakfast programs, would the 
minister not agree that there are alternatives, if not easy 
solutions, she must surely be recommending? Who is 
going to do it if she does not do it? Who is going to solve 
this problem other than waiting for good times to come 
when these people, who will then be employed, will not 
need the food banks? Would the minister not indicate to 


' the House that she has a better answer than that which she 


has already delivered and which might move towards 
some sort of a reasonable solution? 
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Hon Mrs Akande: The member is quite right. Gerard 


Kennedy is not a man who fools around with the issue, and 
this government is not a government that fools around 


_ with the people who have grown to depend upon it. 


I commend Mr Kennedy’s focus at the food banks. 
‘Yesterday I was spending my time meeting with people 
whose needs are indeed great, who in fact are users of the 
food banks who have come to me to ask what they might 
do to assist their situation. 

I might also say to the member, though he seems unable 
to realize this, that we do assist in terms of transportation 
costs. We assist with transportation costs for those who are 
on back-to-work projects, we assist with transportation 
costs for those who are receiving training and we assist 
with transportation costs for those who are on low income 
_and who require subsidies. So it is an initiative that we 
_have long thought of and that will continue to grow. 

The other thing is that now that Back on Track has 
come to us, we will be very quickly dealing with those 
issues. 


Mr Nixon: I am interested in the aggressive response 
from the minister, but she is still failing to solve this partic- 
ular problem. 
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HAZARDOUS WASTE 


Mr Nixon: Now we will turn to another minister, the 
Minister of the Environment. I have in my hand a copy of 
a letter signed by the counsel for the intervenors representing 
Ontario in the case before the Honourable John T. Curtin, 
United States District Court in Buffalo, regarding the dis- 
position of chemical waste in that area, which is contami- 
nating the Niagara River and, through that, Lake Ontario 
and the water sources for many communities in Ontario 
and the United States. 

I am alarmed and frankly surprised that this letter, 
which must have been sent with the approval of the minis- 
try, if not the minister, withdraws the long-expressed ob- 
jection of the province of Ontario, the former Minister of 
the Environment and the former opposition critic of the 
Environment, to the proposal from the United States that 
this containment would be sufficient only if walls were 
built around the chemicals that are buried, rather than their 
excavation and proper disposal. 

Can the minister indicate the veracity of the position I 
indicated to the House the ministry apparently is now taking? 
How can she explain a complete change in view she is 
now taking as minister, as opposed to when she was sup- 
porting the former Liberal government in objecting to any- 
thing other than excavation? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am very glad to have an opportu- 
nity to explain the position the ministry has taken in this 
respect. Let me say to the Leader of the Opposition that I 
certainly support and admire the position taken by my pre- 
decessor, the member for St Catharines, in his fight to try 
to get excavation of these sites on the US side of the 
Niagara River. 

Unfortunately, what happened, as I suspect the Leader 
of the Opposition may know, is that the court ruled the 
intervention by the province of Ontario was not in fact 
valid and therefore the attempt to achieve excavation 
would not be allowed. What then happened was that con- 
sultants came back and indicated that, in their view, the 
plume that was moving off this site was not moving to- 
wards the Niagara River, but could be seen to be going or 
considered to be going to another location known as, if I 
can remember it, the Buffalo Avenue plant site. 

The position of the ministry is that there was nothing to 
be gained by continuing in the direction that had been 
taken under the previous minister because of the court 
ruling, and it would be more effective if we proceeded 
with our attempts through the courts in response to the 
Buffalo Avenue plant site remediation plan which, it is felt 
by the consultants, will catch the aquifer that may or may 
not be flowing off the S site towards the Buffalo plant site. 
I do not know if I have made myself clear, but let me 
assure the Leader of the Opposition that this is an ex- 
tremely complicated remediation and legal situation. 


Mr Nixon: It will not be necessary for me to put on 
the record again the wide variety of quotes that came from 
the present Minister of the Environment supporting the 
former minister in his strong position that only excavation 
would be appropriate. She, as a close consultant with the 
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many environmental groups, was certainly a clear voice 
for reason in those days. 

Without quoting extensively from the letter signed by 
the minister’s employees, it is clear that the officials in the 
ministry have expressed, under seven specific points, their 
continued concern with the proposal the minister is now 
accepting. Can she think of no appropriate action, such as 
talking to her colleague to her right, who I understand will 
be meeting with Governor Cuomo some time in the imme- 
diate reasonable future, to indicate that such a proposal 
without excavation is not acceptable and that at the very 
highest level, if we may put it that way, there is still some 
room to see that the consumers of Great Lakes water 
downstream from the Niagara River are going to have the 
protection she herself in her wisdom formerly was insist- 
ing on? 

Hon Mrs Grier: I do not know whether Governor 
Cuomo can overturn a court decision, but the court deci- 
sion taken was in fact appealed, and in both cases Ontario 
lost because the selected remedy could not be proven to be 
effective. Therefore, the letter which the Leader of the Op- 
position quotes explains, as he said, very clearly the concerns 
of the province of Ontario with the plans of New York 
state and ends up with, which the Leader of the Opposition 
did not quote: 

“Ontario is concerned relating to contamination in and 
under the Niagara River to the Buffalo Avenue main plant 
litigation. Ontario intends to monitor the Buffalo Avenue 
main plant litigation closely to ascertain whether its con- 
cerns are being adequately addressed. We are using what- 
ever legal avenues are open to us to continue to get the 
best possible solution to the problems that have been al- 
lowed to fester on the New York side of the Niagara River 
lo these many years.” 


Mr Nixon: The honourable minister is indicating there 
are no alternatives other than to agree to the American pro- 
posal. Yet the letter signed by her intervenor counsel says 
in the final paragraph, “Ontario will not object to the entry 
of the RRT stipulation by this court.” 

Why should we not object to the entry of that stipulation, 
which is the one we feel is totally inadequate? It is the one 
we believe will still allow leachate from these deposited 
chemicals over the years to move out of the bottom of the 
pit. Would the minister not continue to agree that if she 
does anything other than insist with all of her authority, 
moral and otherwise, that excavation and disposal be under- 
taken, she will not be adequately serving in her responsi- 
bility as minister to the people of this province? 


Hon Mrs Grier: There is no doubt the preferred alter- 
native of the province of Ontario, as it was under the previ- 
ous government, is excavation of these sites. But when the 
court rules against you, when the appeal court rules against 
you, you have to find the best possible avenue to proceed. 
It is the opinion of our counsel and our counsel in the 
United States that the best way to proceed is to continue 
the litigation with respect to the next site, which is the 
Buffalo main plant, and that will continue. 
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SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM 
Mr Harris: My question is to the Minister of Com- 


munity and Social Services. Today, in response to the Leader | 


of the Opposition as to where she was on the weekend, the | 


minister indicated she was busy meeting with people. 


During the election, and last December in a direct | 


question to the Premier, I asked whether the Premier 


would not take the lead or have his government take the | 
lead in co-ordinating a breakfast program, and it could be | 
financed corporately and run with volunteers at little or no | 


cost to the taxpayer to provide hungry children with at 
least one meal each schoolday. I do not know whether it 
was a brand-new idea to him or not, but the Premier at that 


time said they would look into it. He assured the House | 


my suggestion was one his government would consider. 


I wonder if the minister could tell us then specifically 
what contacts or meetings, if any, she can relate to us 


today that she has had with individuals or groups who | 


might want to be involved in the delivery of this type of 
program. 


Hon Mrs Akande: Actually, as the member may 
know, I did in fact have a lunch program at the school 
where I was formerly principal. We have discussed some 
of this information with a couple of the municipal council- 
lors concerning how Toronto would be dealing with it. We 
have also discussed it with people who were involved in 
the food banks. We have also looked at the implication of 
such a program when our focus has been to make sure that 
families have an adequate income, so that they can provide. 
appropriate parenting for their children, including feeding. 

Mr Harris: Now that we know all her thrust and all | 


her focus have totally failed, there are more and more 
children who are going to school hungry, there are more 


and more people relying on food banks and her answer is, 
“We’re pursuing this other option,” which is a total and 
abject failure. 

The minister keeps telling us and the Premier keeps 
telling us they are consulting, it is going to be a consulta-_ 
tive government. She knows the need is there. She has had 
many groups come forward, many school boards. Many. 
corporations say they would be willing to participate. Can 
the minister tell us one school board she has consulted with | 
about the possibility of bringing in a breakfast program for 
children who are hungry? . 

Hon Mrs Akande: In actual fact, when the member is 
referring to school boards, I have discussed this matter 
with the director of the Toronto school board, who is Joan | 
Green, and with some members of the York city school 
board. In reality, it-is the decision of this government to. 
focus our funds where we can serve the greatest need. Our 
focus has been to provide for people in a way that supports, 
them to parent their children and to provide adequate funds. 
for shelter, as well as for food. 


Mr Harris: The proposal I brought forward to the 
Premier last December, which I talked about in the cam-. 
paign, the proposal that the private sector has talked to me 
about that many individuals are talking about, does not’ 


| 


} 
: 
“require extensive consultation. It does not even require 
very much money, if any. What it does require is some 
eadership from the minister, and if the minister will not do 
it, perhaps the Premier, some initiative in co-ordinating 
chose resources. 
_ I would ask the minister, when there are so many peo- 
ole willing to volunteer time, money, facilities, when it is 
work at no cost to the taxpayer in some examples already, 
“why will she not show some leadership, help co-ordinate 
the existing sector and volunteer resources and provide a 
“meaningful province-wide breakfast program that could be 
ut into place at literally no cost to the province? Why will 
Bete not do that? 
| Hon Mrs Akande: Once again I must say to the 
“member that we have consulted and we will continue to 
‘consult, but our decisions will be made on the basis of 
‘what provides the best support to most people and that is 
‘the most-adequate income. The focus of that is the imple- 
“mentation plan which is coming back to us relative to 
‘Transitions. That is where we are focusing our energy and 
‘that is the plan that at the moment we consider to be the 
. most effective. 
| Mr Harris: To tell the minister the truth, I cannot 
believe she is standing here and telling us that hungry 
‘children are not as high a priority as some 50 other pro- 
‘grams that she is talking about. That is a disgrace, to stand 
‘up in this House and tell us that she has other priorities 
than hungry children. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr Harris: My question is to the Treasurer. I was 
shocked to hear; I would assume that he was shocked to 
hear; I would hope that all of those who are concerned 
about value for money were shocked to hear, that some of 
his government’s so-called anti-recession package money 
is earmarked for transportation projects that are already 
planned and are already budgeted for by municipalities. 

What mechanism does the Treasurer have, what auditing 
‘procedure, what control procedures does he have, before 
he throws all this money away, that satisfies and assures 
him that any of the Ministry of Transportation proposals 
will do what they are intended to do with this money, ie, be 
spent on new projects and therefore create the new jobs 
that he is hanging his hat on and saying all these jobs that 
he is creating. It is the only program he has got. Can he 
give us any type of assurance that he has any kind of 
‘reporting or auditing mechanism that has integrity in it? 
Hon Mr Laughren: | should perhaps correct some of 
the impressions out there about the whole question of 
transportation projects. The projects that were approved by 
/the operations committee, chaired by my colleague the 
/Chairman of Management Board, came from the municipali- 
ties themselves. The Ministry of Transportation asked the 
‘municipalities all across the province which projects they 
‘would appreciate some support on from the anti-recession 
package. By the way, a lot of those projects had been on 
‘the shelf from 1990 and they updated them to 1991 in 
some cases, although in many cases the priority of those 
‘Projects had not changed in the various municipalities. So 
in fact we did not decide, “This is the project you must 
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do.” We felt that since the municipalities are our partners 
out there they should have a say in what their priorities 
were and they selected the projects that they would use to 
create jobs in their municipalities and improved their infra- 
structure at the same time. 

I am very pleased with the way the operations commit- 
tee established the criteria and set the priorities all across 
the province and I am convinced that they did a good job 
and that those funds will be used to improve roads in the 
municipalities all across the province. 


Mr Harris: The question I asked the Treasurer was 
whether he has any mechanism in place. I guess what he is 
saying is he does not have any mechanism in place. The 
Treasurer stands in his place, he makes an announcement, he 
says, “We’re spending $700 million, that’s our anti-recession 
package.” Now we find out at least some, perhaps all, of 
this money is not creating new jobs; it is not going towards 
new projects. We know of two that the Minister of Trans- 
portation himself admits to. We know the city of Guelph 
says it got $1.3 million just for the asking. It was already 
spending the money anyway. We see another—Kitchener— 
some of the grant money there that has been reported, 
saying, “Oh, yes, we were going to do that anyway.” 

The Treasurer knows it is an election year. He knows 
that municipalities are on the front line of tax increases 
right now, so if he gives them the option of using the 
money anyway, does he really think that they are going to 
go out and embark upon some new projects to create new 
jobs? I ask him one more time, does he have any mecha- 
nism in place to assure him—TI would think he would want 
to be assured. Since he does not care, how about assuring 
this House and the taxpayers that this money is not being 
spent for other purposes? 
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Hon Mr Laughren: I am surprised at how little trust 
the leader of the third party has in our municipal partners 
out there. When the projects were approved they were ap- 
proved as specific projects requested by the municipalities. 
In some cases, I acknowledge the fact that some of the 
projects they will now do were projects they would not 
otherwise have done. They would not have been able to go 
ahead with the projects. If the member says that is not a 
new project and that is not new job creation, he can put 
that particular spin on it if he likes, but to me the important 
fact is that these were projects that would not otherwise 
have been done, that now will be done and will create jobs 
all across this province. 


Mr Harris: Let me try one more time. Clearly, the 
Treasurer and his Premier and their ministers are running 
around the province saying what a wonderful job they are 
doing creating all these jobs with their $700-million reces- 
sion package. Now we find out at least some of the jobs 
are not new jobs, not new projects; they are all existing 
projects. They are existing jobs that were there. I do not 
know whether it is all $700 million that is being spent this 
way or whether it is just the Ministry of Transportation. I 
can understand why he went from $0 deficit to $600 million, 
and then $2.5 billion and now $3 billion, and now he says 
it is okay to go to $5 billion, because he does not appear to 
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have any accounting mechanism for the money he is hand- 
ing out, that it is being spent where he said it is being 
spent. 

Does the Treasurer not realize, when he says, or his 
Premier says, “This money is creating new jobs,” and his 
Minister of Transportation says, “‘Oh, no, they can use the 
job creation fund to cut costs, not create new jobs,’ NDP 
minister admits,” that we have no way of verifying or 
knowing whether he is creating one new job with his $700 
million of money? 


Hon Mr Laughren: | think the leader of the third 
party understands very well that the purpose of the anti- 
recession package was to create jobs at a time of reces- 
sion. But surely, unless he is going to engage in Social 
Credit accounting, he must also acknowledge the fact that 
if a job were not having to be done before the package was 
announced, and now it is being done, that is the same thing 
as creating new jobs. I can tell the leader of the third party 
that the intention of the program was not to allow munici- 
palities simply to put the money in— 

Mr Turnbull: There is no way to control it. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Yes, speaking of control, perhaps 
the member opposite could bring himself into that state. I 
can tell the leader of the third party that I would not be 
happy if that were being done. I trust, however, that the 
Minister of Transportation is well equipped to monitor the 
projects he has approved, so I have no doubt in my mind that 
the anti-recession package—by the way, the anti-recession 
package will accomplish what we set out to have it do, 
namely, to create jobs all across this province. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr Daigeler: My question is to the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities. Last week, he told the Toronto Star 
that he could do nothing to stop Durham College from 
running a seminar and the bus tours to teach our students 
the finer art of shopping in the United States. As unbeliev- 
able as that statement was, he went even further and he 
said that if he were an avid shopper, he might even take the 
course himself. 

Does the minister still fee] that this was an appropriate 
response to a crisis which is costing Ontario taxpayers 
about $260 million a year, or has he had a talking-to by the 
Premier over the weekend? 


Hon Mr Allen: Could I first put the issue in some 
perspective. As the member knows, the colleges have a 
certain incidental activity on the fringe of their main offer- 
ings which are leisure courses which are offered to the 
public on a cost-recovery basis. There is no public tax 
money that is involved in the expenditure on these courses. 

What I said in response to the media was, of course, 
that if I were an avid shopper, which I am not, I might be 
tempted to take the course, and of course in the Port Hope 
and Oshawa area there are avid shoppers. They have been 
taking a bus for years from that region over to Buffalo to 
shop. So the college thought it might not be a bad idea to 
piggyback on that. I am not sure it was such a great idea, 
but I am not sure that it dealt the economy or the public a 
great deal of harm either. 
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Mr Daigeler: I find the response from the minister 
really utterly unbelievable. I do not know whether he 
checked with his own Premier and what reaction the Premier 
had last week. At least the Premier had the decency to say 
that the idea of courses to teach our students how to shop 
in the US is bizarre. I think at least he should get in touch 
with his own boss and figure out what the official line is. 
The minister has been, I am sure, called on the carpet so 
often that he is wearing out the carpet in the Premier’s 
office. 

Will the Minister not address the problem which is the 
real problem? Will he not phone today the president of 
Durham College to say he disagrees with sending our stu- 
dents to the US to learn how to shop, and will he not do 
something so that our students and our people in Ontario 
will support Ontario retailers and Ontario business? 


Hon Mr Allen: Let us be quite clear, it is not our 
students who are enrolled in mass numbers at the colleges 
who are engaged in these things. I am not any happier than 
the member is with the idea that people are being encouraged 
to go and spend dollars across the border. 

When I responded to the question last week, in the first 
instance I did not have the slightest idea what the content 


of the course was. Quite honestly, if I were teaching it, I | 


would turn it into a course which would deal with the 


fundamental differences between the American and Cana- | 


dian economies—what happens when you go over to a 
neighbouring city across the line—and turn it into an eco- 
nomics course. The course in question does not do that. I 


wish it did, but I am not going to lay a heavy hand on the | 


college and tell it to stop teaching. They have got the sense | 
and they have got the mechanism to do what they feel 
needs to be done about deciding what courses should be 
offered. The president will be taking all that into account 
when he makes up his mind about this course. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mrs Marland: My question is to the Minister of the - 
Environment and the minister of the greater Toronto area. 
Last Wednesday the region of Peel received an order in 
council which withdrew its planning authority under the 
Planning Act to. plan for land surrounding the Britannia 
landfill site within 500 metres. 

Since she has been minister she has withdrawn two. 
sites, Durham and site B in Brampton, because they were 
to proceed under the Environmental Protection Act. I am 
wondering now today, with this action on the land sur- 
rounding the Britannia site, if this order in council means 
that she is now willing to proceed with an expansion of the 
Britannia landfill site without a full environmental assess- 
ment under the Environmental Assessment Act. 


Hon Mrs Grier: The order that was issued last week 
means nothing more than my responsibility to keep all 
options open in the event that we do in fact have a shortfall 
between the completion of capacity at existing sites and 
the opening of a new site. With that in mind I asked the 
city of Mississauga not to allow development to proceed 
within the buffer zone around the Britannia dump. 


| 


i 
1500 
_ Mrs Marland: Of all the ministers in this House, we 
would have expected this minister not to backslide the way 
some of the others have with promises made by this gov- 
ernment. It is a sad day indeed today for the environmental 
_ groups around this province that look to her for leadership. 
Quite frankly, if the minister realizes that the Britannia 
landfill site was originally approved under the Environ- 
mental Protection Act, she would not even be considering 
it an option. If she were still sitting in the opposition today, 


she would be fighting for full environmental assessment 


under the EAA. She would not accept the consideration of 
any expansion under the EPA. Here she has a site that she 
‘is considering as an option when she sat on this side of the 
House and fought against anything that was to be considered 
under the Environmental Protection Act. 


I simply ask the minister, does she not stand for the 


_ same things that she stood for when she fought for those 
_ people who lived around Brock, Keele and Britannia, who 


simply asked for and had the right to full environmental 


assessment under the Environmental Assessment Act. Is 


she not doing that today? 


Hon Mrs Grier: Twice today the member for 


Mississauga South has suggested that I am backsliding on 
-my environmental principles. I want to say to that member 


that this government has proceeded in the most environ- 
mentally sound manner with respect to garbage disposal 


within the GTA than the previous government and in a 


more environmentally sound manner than the government 


_ that preceded the previous government. We are proceeding 


with a waste reduction plan that is second to none across 


this country. We are looking at the Environmental Assess- 


ment Act to make it effective. 

Interjections. 

The Speaker: I realize that it is Tuesday and that 
brings with it a certain atmosphere in the chamber. How- 


ever, it really would be helpful if we could all give both 
the questioner and the responder an opportunity to place 


_ questions and to complete responses. 


Interjection. 
Mr Speaker: Actually, it is in the standing orders. 
Hon Mrs Grier: | am sorry I am speaking perhaps 


| strongly, because I know in my heart of hearts the member 
_ for Mississauga South is too committed an environmentalist 
_ to really believe some of the statements that she made 


earlier. Let me say to her in response that it would be 
_ irresponsible not to maintain open as many options as pos- 
_ sible in the event that we find ourselves with a shortfall 
_ between the completion of the existing sites and the opening 
_ of a new one. 


For that reason, last November I asked the municipalities 
to stop the final closure of all existing sites, and when I 
learned that the city of Mississauga was about to approve a 
plan of subdivisions right adjacent to the Britannia Road 
dump, this government moved to make sure that people 


could not be moved into houses with a garbage dump in 


their backyards in the event that it was necessary to con- 
tinue the use of that site. 
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Mr Speaker: New question. The member for Victoria- 
Haliburton. 


Mr Drainville: I would like to ask a question of the 
Minister of Culture and Communications. 


Mr Scott: You got back faster than I did. 
Mr Mahoney: He’s on a day pass. 


Mr Scott: Are you on a day pass or are you here 
permanently? You beat me back to the House, Dennis. I 
was on vacation too. 


Mr Drainville: I realize that the member for St 
George-St David is at his wit’s end, and it has not taken 
him long to get there. 


ONTARIO FILM REVIEW 


Mr Drainville: I would like to address my question to 
the Minister of Culture and Communications. Last week, 
he assured this House that there is a commitment on the 
part of the government to provide support to the Ontario 
film investment program. That is a laudable intention on 
the part of the government, and certainly we support it, but 
I would like to ask a question because there is a more 
significant problem here. We know, for instance, that in 
Ontario presently there are two major distributors that do 
not provide Canadian films for Ontarians to watch. I 
would like to ask the honourable minister in the House 
today, what is he or his ministry going to do to ensure that 
Ontarians have the opportunity to watch Canadian films in 
their local cinema? 


Hon Mr Marchese: The member is perfectly correct 
in stating that Canadian films are rarely seen by filmgoers 
in Canada. In fact, in general Canadian features capture 
about 3% of the screen time and approximately 1% to 3% 
of the box office revenues. The announcement that I made 
last Thursday included two new initiatives that hopefully 
will begin to address this problem. 

One initiative was the strategic industry plan, the intent 
of which is to develop a stronger film industry in Ontario 
in the next 5 to 10 years. In developing strategy to do so, 
the plan in addition would include addressing the whole 
issue of film exhibition. 

The second initiative is the film exhibition pilot project, 
which will assist in the promotion and advertising of Cana- 
dian films. In fact, theatres in large and mid-size communities 
will receive funding to promote and advertise Canadian 
films. We hope to be able to extend this in the smaller 
communities after we have done the review. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr Phillips: My question is to the Minister of Health 
and has to do with cross-border shopping in terms of drug 
and alcohol treatment centres in the United States. I raised 
this question in December in the House. I think in January, 
if I am not mistaken, the minister said that in the future 
people will not be spending our dollars and using services 
available in the US that create jobs there which could be 
creating jobs here. I think in February a person in London, 
Mike Wilson, who is the acting manager of the St Joe’s 
detox centre, said, “There’s not a week goes by that I’m 
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not contacted by someone from the US soliciting my ser- 
vices.” 

When will the minister bring forward her program to 
curtail this type of cross-border health shopping, which is 
being fuelled in Ontario by commission sales people, I 
think, to the tune perhaps of $50 million flowing annually 
to US treatment centres that could be better spent here? 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: The member is correct that this is 
a serious problem and it is a problem that really needs to 
be addressed on two fronts. It is not only a question of 
preventing people from going south of the border to get 
treatment. They do not do that only because they are being 
hustled, though a lot of people are being hustled, it is true. 
It is also a question of building up our services here. 

I will be bringing forward, in the next very short period 
of time, policy to cabinet which I hope to bring forward to 
the House within the next several weeks. I hope that we 
will begin to tackle the problem, but it is a larger problem 
than simply stopping the attractive sales pitches that are 
going on here on behalf of American institutions; it is also 
a question of identifying precisely what services we need 
and building them here in Ontario. 
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Mr Phillips: I used to kind of accept those answers. I 
remember my very first question to the minister was on 
northern health care. This was in November, and I remem- 
ber her saying, “I would like to let him know that I will be 
addressing each of those concerns in an itemized way over 
the next few weeks” I went back to my office and I said, 
“T’m making things happen.” Every day I checked my mail 
and nothing came in my mail about northern health care. 
So I am learning. I am learning, as I said in my remarks on 
the minister’s statement, that Dr Do-Little is beginning to 
actually sink in on me too in terms of the action of the 
ministry. 

I wonder if the minister could be a little more helpful 
to me, so I do not have to check my mail every day, on 
when this action will be coming forward in the next few 
weeks. I am learning that no one believes me when I say 
she is coming forward in the next few weeks. Could she be 
a little more helpful to me, because I do think it is impor- 
tant? I think literally millions of dollars are going down 
there. 

It is not just on drug and alcohol treatment. I think the 
minister will find now head injury. Today I heard of a 
case—it was in the paper, I think—of an asthma victim 
who is leaving the province for treatment. It seems to be 
reaching quite significant proportions. Can the minister 
give me a little more help just in terms of timing, so I can 
sleep better at night? 


Hon Mrs Gigantes: I tell the member that sometimes 
I share his feeling. It does take a long time to get things 
done, even with the best of intent. Certainly he will be 
aware that the previous Minister of Health was aware of 
the problems that we face in terms of head injury ser- 
vices—and again there are serious gaps in that service in 
Ontario—and in terms of treatment facilities and treatment 
programs for substance abuse. These problems are not 
problems that started last October; these problems are 
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problems which have existed over a period of many years 
and which have not been addressed in a staged way before 
and which this government is determined to address in a 
staged way. 


I am not content as Minister of Health to say to this | 


Legislature that I am going to insist that we spend this and 
that kind of money immediately building up the programs 
that are going to solve the problem in terms of providing 
the services we need here. I want to know that those services 
are going to be effective services, as good as we can make 


them. We are going to build them for the 1990s so that | 
they will last us through the 1990 period and, hopefully, | 


we will not be facing this 10 years down the road. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 
Mr Harris: My question is for the Minister of the 


Environment. Today in her statement, on page 2, she states 


that the impact on a remote community of receiving refuse | 


from the GTA is “unthinkable.” In view of the fact that it is 


not unthinkable to the people of Kirkland Lake, it is not | 
unthinkable to the CNR, it is not unthinkable to the On- | 
tario Northland Railway, it is not unthinkable to those who © 
would like the recycling jobs in that part of northern On- | 


tario, other than her northern Ontario caucus colleagues 


who have this perceptual problem that they, without an- | 


alysing it, said they were opposed to this in principle, can 
the minister give me one environmental reason why it is 
unthinkable? 


Hon Mrs Grier: | think the primary environmental — 


reason is that it is more responsible to look after one’s 


waste products as close as possible to the source of the — 


generation of those products. To move waste hundreds of 


miles across the province, to move secondary resources | 


hundreds of miles across the province to be recycled, and 
then to be brought back, if that is not absolutely essential, 
is not in the best interests of the environment. It was for 
those reasons that I made my decision. 


Mr Harris: I understand why, now that there are big 


jobs in recycling and in handling the environment, those in | 


southern Ontario have changed their views and they are 
not at all interested in northern Ontario receiving any of 
those benefits. 


I would ask the minister this; I have not heard any — 


particular environmental reasons from her. Can she explain | 


to us why she would not allow it to go through to an 
environmental assessment, to determine if in fact this pro- 


posal that was put forward, in good faith, as they were 


asked to do by the community of Kirkland Lake and those 
involved—why she would not, instead of making some 
subjective judgement that it is “unthinkable” to her, allow. 


this project to proceed through an environmental assess- 
ment to see if it is unthinkable environmentally? I do not. 
know, but if it went through that, perhaps this proposal 
may be the most environmentally sensitive proposal of all. 


Why would she refuse to allow that proposal to go through 
with the environmental assessment process? 

Hon Mrs Grier: Because, as I said in my initial an- 
swer, I think the best environmental principle is that waste 
ought to be dealt with as close as possible to the source of 
generation. If you follow that principle, it therefore follows. 


i 


vt | 
is much stronger and much more likely to be effective than 
i) 

_ have it out of sight and out of mind. 
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that the impetus to get serious about reduction and re-use 


if you can ship the waste many hundreds of miles away to 


SEASONAL CAMPING TRAILERS 
Mr Waters: I have a question I would like to address 


to the Minister of Revenue. Last July and August there was 


a major concern raised over the subject of taxation on 


seasonal camping trailers. As the 1991 season will soon be 


upon us, my question to the minister is, who will be af- 
fected by the proposed changes to the Assessment Act re- 
garding seasonal trailers? 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: There are not any changes 
proposed to the Assessment Act regarding the assessment 
of seasonal trailers. 

As the member is aware, and as was particularly evi- 
dent immediately prior to the election of our government, 
there has been a long-standing controversy surrounding 
the assessment and taxation of seasonal trailers located in 
private campgrounds. The previous government attempted 
to resolve this controversy by attaining a workable solu- 
tion which would be agreeable to campers, campground 
owners and municipalities. This proposal involved amend- 
ing the Municipal Act to permit municipalities to impose a 
permit fee on seasonal trailers located in campgrounds for 
more than 90 days. However, under the previous govern- 
ment an agreement could not be reached and consequently 
no new policy with respect to the taxation of seasonal 
trailers was implemented. 


Mr Waters: By way of supplementary to the minister, 
will the property assessment program continue to assess 
seasonal trailers? 


Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: In the past, assessments had 
been passed on certain seasonal trailers. The Supreme 
Court of Ontario has upheld these assessments and ruled 
that trailers that are permanently attached to land are liable 
for assessment and taxation. This ministry will not make 
any change to the assessment of trailers located in private 
campgrounds. 

In addition, my colleagues the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and the Minister of Tourism and Recreation and I 
will not proceed to introduce any new policy with respect 
to trailers without having full discussions with all affected 
parties, including campground owners and municipalities. 


TRANSIT SERVICES 


Mr Mancini: I address my question to the Premier, 
and I wish to thank the Premier for staying so late into 
question period. 


Mr Elston: I think we should have a 90-minute ques- 
tion period. 
Interjections. 


Mr Mancini: Well, he may not have wished he stayed 
after we finish. 

In November of last year, the Premier broke his party’s 
election promise of funding Go rail extensions to Peterbor- 
ough. In response to this broken promise, the people of the 
Peterborough region held a meeting on 12 December last. 


They invited the Minister of Transportation, but he said no. 
They asked the minister to send a staff person from his 
office; the answer was no. They invited the seven socialist 
MPPs who represent the region, and they all said no. They 
asked the minister to send a civil servant to take notes of 
the meeting; the answer was no. 

The people at the meeting and the people who make up 
the Toronto-Peterborough-Havelock Line Passenger Asso- 
ciation were angered to find out that in fact someone from 
the Ontario government did attend the meeting. It was re- 
ferred to in today’s Toronto Star report as, “Transport Min- 
istry Sent ‘Spy’ to Meeting, Documents Reveal.” 

When the Premier was a member of the opposition and 
the leader of the opposition, he spoke on a regular basis 
about integrity in government and standards in govern- 
ment. The people in the Peterborough region have reason 
to expect a certain standard and a certain level of integrity 
from our ministers and from employees of the govern- 
ment. Does the Premier believe that while on one hand 
receiving a no from everyone invited to the meeting, it was 
fair or appropriate for the ministry to send an employee of 
the ministry in a covert fashion to make reports on the 
meeting and filter these reports on up to the minister? 
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Mr White: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: The 
member referred to the members in that local area. You 
will remember that on 12 December we were sitting until 
midnight and the other members, like myself, were here, 
unlike the member for Essex South. 


The Speaker: It is not a point of privilege. I do appre- 
ciate the member expressing some concern. 


Hon Mr Rae: I had a feeling that the member was 
going to ask that question, which is why, of course, I 
would not have dared miss it, and the minister is not here 
today. 

I want to say first of all I would not want the member 
to leave the impression that there were no meetings be- 
tween the minister and his staff and the group in question. 
There was a meeting on 9 November, as I am sure the 
member will know, and the member is quite right when he 
says that the government decided that it would make far 
more economic sense at this stage to proceed with a bus 
route rather than simply with an extension of the rail line. 

Having said that, I was troubled by the news report 
which I read today with respect to the fact that a member 
of the ministry, a public servant, attended the meeting and 
did not let people know that he was there, that is why he 
was there and that is who he is. I can tell the member | 
expect members of the government, I expect members of 
the civil service, who are there representing the govern- 
ment, when they are attending public meetings, to let peo- 
ple know they are there, to tell them who they are and 
simply leave it at that. That is what I expect. 


Mr Mancini: I want to thank the Premier for the an- 
swer, and I am sure that the people of the region are going 
to in fact feel that maybe in the future their concerns will 
be listened to. 

At the meeting, the person who was sent by the ministry 
wrote a four-page report that was funnelled up to the minister, 
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I assume, and these are some of the comments that were 
taken as notes, and these are verbatim. 

It says, “On the blackboard was the following quote 
from Bob Rae, ‘I am pleased to make a commitment to 
extend GO Transit service to Peterborough and Brantford.’” 

Another quote from the four-page memo states: “Jenny 
Carter was supportive of GO rail service to the area until 
she became a minister. Now she doesn’t need the service 
because she is driven to work in a limo each day. Why is 
Brantford being served and not Peterborough?” 

Also another quote, “If the area does not get train service, 
it will remember, just as it will remember what Mulroney 
has done.” 

In a letter sent to the Premier within the last day or 
two, the association puts this very important point to him, 
“Simply put, we as commuters cannot withstand, on a con- 
tinuous daily basis, the frustrations, inconvenience, dis- 
comfort and loss of productive time which arise from 
multiple modal transfers and lengthy highway travel.” 

These people have made an economic case. They have 
made a social case. They are relying on the Premier to 
keep his promise. Can they count on him to keep the 
promise that he made last summer? 


Hon Mr Rae: I think the minister has already made it 
very clear that for the time being, given the cost—I want to 
go over with the member some of what the estimates by 
the government of the costs are. 

The capital costs of the construction to Peterborough 
are somewhere between $10 million and $12 million. The 
annual operating costs would be $3.5 million. The revenue 
would be about $600,000, which would mean that the annual 
loss every year would be close to $3 million. ) 

I would say to the member that, given that information, 
I do not make any apologies for the fact that we felt it 
would be far more responsible for us, until we can find a 
lower-cost rail alternative, to proceed with a bus alternative, 
that we would try to make the bus alternative as efficient 
and fair as possible, and that if it turns out that there is a 
change in the economic circumstances, then obviously we 
can go the train route. 

I would ask the member whether he would think it 
wise, given the circumstances that are there, to run some- 
thing on it that would operate at a loss of $3 million a year. 
On balance, we decided that that made less sense than for 
us to proceed with the bus alternative for the time being, 
and that is the decision of the government and that is the 
Way it is. 


PETITIONS 


SEWAGE TREATMENT 


Mrs Mathyssen: I have a petition signed by 333 resi- 
dents of South Winds Village in the town of Westminster, 
riding of Middlesex. 

These 333 constituents respectfully petition the Parlia- 
ment of Ontario to provide 100% funding for the sewage 
treatment plant now needed to correct the problem of 
malfunctioning septic systems and related health hazards 
in this four-year-old subdivision developed by South 
Winds Sand and Gravel Ltd. 


They also request that the Parliament of Ontario pursue 


all necessary and appropriate avenues to secure contribution | 


from all those who properly share financially responsibility 
for the sewage and septic problems in South Winds. 
I have signed my name to this petition. 
MYALGIC ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 
Mr Christopherson: I am pleased to rise in my place 


today and present a petition of behalf of individuals with 


myalgic encephalomyelitis, also known as chronic fatigue 
syndrome. These Ontarians are requesting funding for test- 


ing, assessment and treatment for patients with ME. The © 


petition is signed by almost 1,700 individuals, and I would 
also like to acknowledge the presence today in the gallery 
of representatives from the ME association of Halton- 
Wentworth. I have also affixed my name to this petition. 

Hon Mrs Coppen: Mr Speaker, I am asking consent 
to revert back to motions. 

The Speaker: Do we have unanimous consent to revert 
to motions? 


Agreed to. 
MOTION 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Mrs Coppen moved that, notwithstanding any standing 
order or previous order of the House, the following 
changes be made to the order of precedence for private 
members’ public business: 

“(a) ballot item 7, Mr Mills; ballot item 11, Mr Chiarelli; 
ballot item 14, Mrs Sullivan; ballot item 20, Mrs Fawcett; 
ballot item 41, Mr H. O’Neil; ballot item 64, Mr Phillips; 
ballot item 80, Mr Conway; ballot item 98, Mr Lessard; 


“(b) Mr Charlton and Ms Churley be deleted from the | 
order of precedence for private members’ public business | 
and all members of the New Democratic Party caucus — 


listed thereafter be advanced by one place in their turn; 
“(c) the requirement for notice be waived with respect 
to ballot items 7 and 8; 


“and that, notwithstanding any standing order or practice | 


of the House, in the time allotted for consideration of ballot 


item 9, motions for second reading of two bills may be | 


made and the bills debated together.” 
Motion agreed to. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS 


REGULATED HEALTH PROFESSIONS ACT, 1991 


LOI DE 1991 SUR LES PROFESSIONS 
DE LA SANTE REGLEMENTEES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 43, An Act | 


respecting the regulation of Health Professions and other 
matters concerning Health Professions. 

Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 43, Loi concernant la réglementation des professions de 


la santé et d’autres questions relatives aux professions de la | 


santé. 
Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


} | AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH-LANGUAGE PATHOLOGY 


ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES AUDIOLOGUES ET LES 
ORTHOPHONISTES 


__ Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 44, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Professions of Audiology 


4 and Speech-Language Pathology. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 


_ de loi 44, Loi concernant la réglementation des professions 
_d’audiologue et d’orthophoniste. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


CHIROPODY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES PODOLOGUES 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 45, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Chiropody. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 45, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de podologue. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


CHIROPRACTIC ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES CHIROPRATICIENS 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 46, An Act 


_ respecting the regulation of the Profession of Chiropractic. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 46, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de chiropraticien. 

Motion agreed to. 


La motion est adoptée. 


DENTAL HYGIENE ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 
SUR LES HYGIENISTES DENTAIRES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 47, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Dental 
Hygiene. 

Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 47, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
d’hygiéniste dentaire. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


DENTAL TECHNOLOGY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 
SUR LES TECHNICIENS DENTAIRES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 48, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Dental 
Technology. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 48, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de technicien dentaire. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 
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DENTISTRY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES DENTISTES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 49, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Dentistry. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 49, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de dentiste. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


DENTURISM ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES DENTUROLOGUES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 50, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Denturism. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 50, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de denturologue. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


DIETETICS ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES DIETETISTES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 51, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Dietetics. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 51, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de diététiste. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 
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MASSAGE THERAPY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES MASSOTHERAPEUTES 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 52, An Act 


respecting the regulation of the Profession of Massage 
Therapy. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 52, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de massothérapeute. 

Motion agreed to. 


La motion est adoptée. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES TECHNICIENS DE 
LABORATOIRE MEDICAL 

Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 53, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Medical 
Laboratory Technology. 

Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 53, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de technicien de laboratoire médical. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 
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MEDICAL RADIATION TECHNOLOGY ACT, 1991 


LOI DE 1991 SUR LES TECHNICIENS 
EN RADIATION MEDICALE 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 54, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Medical Ra- 
diation Technology. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 54, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de technicien en radiation médicale. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


MEDICINE ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES MEDECINS 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 55, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Medicine. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 55, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de médecin. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


MIDWIFERY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES SAGES-FEMMES 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 56, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Midwifery. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 56, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de sage-femme. 


Motion agreed to. 


La motion est adoptée. 


NURSING ACT, 1991 


LOI DE 1991 
SUR LES INFIRMIERES ET INFIRMIERS 


Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 57, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Nursing. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 57, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
d’infirmiére ou d’infirmier. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES ERGOTHERAPEUTES 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 58, An Act 


respecting the regulation of the Profession of Occupa- 
tional Therapy. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 58, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
d’ergothérapeute. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


OPTICIANRY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES OPTICIENS 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 59, An Act | 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Opticianry. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 59, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession | 
d’opticien. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


OPTOMETRY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES OPTOMETRISTES 

Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 60, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Optometry. 

Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 60, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
d’optométriste. | 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


PHARMACY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES PHARMACIENS 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 61, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Pharmacy. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 61, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de pharmacien. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES PHYSIOTHERAPEUTES 

Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 62, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Physiotherapy. 

Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet | 
de loi 62, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de physiothérapeute. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


PSYCHOLOGY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES PSYCHOLOGUES 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 63, An Act 
respecting the regulation of the Profession of Psychology. 


Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet 
de loi 63, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 
de psychologue. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


RESPIRATORY THERAPY ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES INHALOTHERAPEUTES 
Mrs Gigantes moved first reading of Bill 64, An Act 


respecting the regulation of the Profession of Respiratory — 
Therapy. 


| 
| 


} 
p J 


_ d’inhalothérapeute. 
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Mme Gigantes propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 64, Loi concernant la réglementation de la profession 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 
House in committee of the whole. 
RESIDENTIAL RENT REGULATION 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


Consideration of Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residential 
Rent Regulation Act, 1986. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Mr Chair, perhaps I might ask the 


| permission of the committee for staff from the ministry to 


be on the floor with us. 

The Chair: Certainly. 

Hon Mr Cooke: Could I also ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House leaders from the two opposition parties 
to indicate to the House that any votes will be stacked on 
Thursday at 5:45. 

The Chair: Is there unanimous consent? 

Agreed to. 


The Chair: Are there any questions, comments or 
amendments, and if so, to which sections of the bill? 

Ms Poole: Our caucus does have a number of amend- 
ments which we would like to place forward. I wondered 
if it might be appropriate before then if the minister gave 
some general comments to the purpose of the bill and 
some of the background information. I notice quite a few 
members in the House today who were not privileged to be 
sitting on the standing committee on general government 
when we went through clause-by-clause, and I think it 
would be quite appropriate. 

Hon Mr Cooke: I appreciate the invitation from the 
opposition critic, but she will understand, as does the critic 
for the third party, that we had an extensive debate at 
second reading, we have had discussion in question period, 
we have had several weeks of public hearings, we have 
had clause-by-clause and we have had consultations across 
the province. So I am prepared to get on with clause-by- 
clause and finish this bill because it is essential that this 
bill get into place very quickly. Tenants are wondering 
when this protection is going to be put in place. 


The Chair: Would you please list your amendments. 


Ms Poole: Since the minister does not wish to make 
opening comments, I will proceed. 

We propose to have amendments to section 8 of the 
bill, subsections 100b(1) and (2) of the act; section 8 of the 
bill, clause 100e(2)(f) of the act; section 8 of the bill, 
clause 100e(2)(g) of the act; section 8 of the bill, clause 
100e(2)(h) of the act; section 8 of the bill, subsections 
100e(8a), (8b) and (8c) of the act; section 8 of the bill, 
section 100ga of the act; section 8 of the bill, section 100n 
of the act; section 8 of the bill, section 100ta of the act; and 
finally, and lastly but not leastly, section 8 of the bill, 
section 100tb of the act. We have filed five copies of those 
amendments with the table. 


The Chair: Are there any other amendments to the 
section of the act? 


Mr Tilson: Yes, Mr Chair, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party does wish to make a number of amendments in 
due course. I can list off some amendments that will be 
proposed. 

The first one will be to subsection 1(2) of the bill; 
section 8 of the bill, which deals with section 100b of the 
act; section 8 of the bill, which deals with subsection 
100e(1) of the act; again, section 8 of the bill, which deals 
with clauses 100e(2)(f) and (g) of the act; also on section 8 
of the bill, clauses 100e(2)(h) of the act; section 100ia of 
the act and section 100n of the act. I have copies that I can 
table with the Clerk. 


The Chair: In the future, whenever you bring in 
amendments, if there is a possibility, perhaps you would 
print five to eight copies. 

Mr Tilson: I am arranging for that now. 

The Chair: No, it is fine now, but just in the future. 

Mr Tilson: Thank you. 


The Chair: On section 1, you have some amend- 
ments, the member for Dufferin-Peel? 


Mr Tilson: Yes, I do. 


The Chair: Mr Tilson moves that subsection 1(2) of 
the bill be struck out. Do you have any comments? 
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Mr Tilson: We have heard indications from the Min- 
ister of Housing that there is an interministerial committee 
dealing with the subject of mobile homes. In other words, 
there has been an acknowledgement—I will interpret that 
as an acknowledgement—that the subject of mobile homes 
is not a subject of this bill, and yet it continues to be there. 
I have yet to receive any indication from the government 
as to what that interministerial committee is doing. 

During the hearings that went around the province, 
specifically in Windsor, we had a number of delegations 
speaking to the committee, which indicated to us that this 
was indeed a most inappropriate subject for this bill. I 
specifically refer to the mobile home being quite different 
from the residential apartment or the typical residential 
unit throughout the province, in that with the mobile home 
normally there is an individual or a corporation which 
owns the overall sites of the mobile homes and the individ- 
uals or the tenants who rent those individual sites own 
their homes. 

The difficulty with those situations is that if there are 
breakdowns in communications between the tenants and 
the landlords, they really have a limited number of places 
to go, a limited number of sites where to move their 
homes, also at great cost. It does create a considerable 
amount of difficulty for the tenants with that type of subject. 

We were advised that, with the mobile home owner, in 
other words the owner of the site, there were situations 
where the Ministry of the Environment would require 
changes in the water system and the sewage system and 
the overall site would have to be changed to meet the 
growing standards and the growing regulations of the pro- 
vincial government and that would be at great cost to 
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them. I am thinking specifically of a sewage system or a 
water system which normally is carried out by a munici- 
pality. In these particular situations, they have to be carried 
out by the individual owners of the mobile sites at a cost 
that individually they cannot afford. 

Quite naturally the tenants feel it is great that they do 
not have to pay the increased rent because of the interim 
legislation, Bill 4, the two statutory requirements, and if 
capital expenditures are to be made by an owner, he will 
have to absorb them. He or she would have to absorb those 
costs and they could not be passed on to the tenant, astro- 
nomical costs for replacing systems such as that. Tenants 
spoke to me certainly, as did owners. Their fear was that 
because of the requirements of the Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment, their homes could be shut down and they would 
literally have no place to go because of the inadequate 
water or sewage requirements. 

We had several delegations and I would like just to 
refer to a couple of them to illustrate the problem that 
occurred in this area. 

The first one I would like to refer to is a firm called 
Meneset Mobile Park Inc, which is from Goderich. They 
made their submissions to us on 24 January. I would like 
members of the committee who have not had an opportunity 
to review this to review some of the thoughts by this firm: 

“My wife and I are the owners-managers of Meneset 
Mobile Home Inc, a land-lease community. Our feelings 
are that we are not and should not be under rent controls. 

“In 1968 I started the park. I was teaching in high 
school and my wife was an RN. Evenings and weekends I 
worked laying sewer, water and hydro lines. My teaching 
salary, as well as any park income, was all put back into 
the park development as, unlike the government, we were 
against the plan being proposed by the government.” 

They go on to refer to what is required in their munici- 
pality. They say: 

“We are a small town. Towns collect taxes without 
government interference. They obtain grants for road and 
utility work and have money put aside for future projects. 
They can also raise taxes to cover GST. I am supposed to 
pay increases in fuel up to 15%, heat 20%, wages 6%, 
OHIP 200%, workmen’s compensation, Canada pension, 
insurance, taxes, general repairs, building repairs, land- 
scaping, road and ground maintenance, vehicle mainte- 
nance, all of which have increased more than 4.6%. A 
4.6% increase in my $150 rent per month gives me a $7 
increase per tenant per month.” 

In other words, this firm was comparing its park to a 
municipality that has the financial resources to complete 
these projects, to do these types of projects, and I think this 
clearly should not be the subject of rent review. In other 
words, these people are perfectly correct. It should not be 
the subject of rent review, yet it persists to be in this bill. 

The minister has said there is an interministerial report 
being prepared. I am asking the parliamentary assistant to 
tell the committee exactly what the status of that report is, 
what the status of that committee is. 

I would like to refer to another firm from Clinton, 
Morgan’s Mobile Homes. This also was received by the 
committee on 24 January last, and they make similar com- 


ments as to why it is inadequate legislation for Bill 4. They 
speak of how they have a land-lease community. It is oper- 
ated as a private business. 

“We own the land and lease the serviced lot to the 
tenants for their home. It is hooked up to hydro, water and 
sewers. It is totally our cost to install these services and to 
maintain them. The same applies to all roads.” 

This is another example; if roads need to be maintained 
or capital expenditures need to be made on these roads, if 
it was a municipality, the municipality would have the 
financial resources to complete those roads. These types of 
businesses clearly do not have the great resources of the 
municipalities. 

“The tenant pays a monthly fee of $95 to us for this 
land lease, and for that they have a nice lot to put their 
home on it, and it includes their water and sewer paid for, 
garbage picked up and streets maintained. It is called a 
mobile or modular home park and is identical to a small 
village or town. We as park owners need some expensive 
equipment to develop and maintain these parks.” 

Obviously, again comparing to municipalities, the mu- 
Nnicipalities have this equipment. Mobile home parks do 
not, and either have to purchase the equipment themselves 
or contract it out, all at major capital expenditures which 
they clearly do not have the resources for and which 
clearly have not been contemplated by this bill, albeit an 
interim bill. Certainly these people are concerned about the 
ongoing problem of maintenance in their parks and the fact 
that the government is not properly addressing it and is 
simply saying in Bill 4 that it is subject to rent review. 

They go on to say: “If we have a heavy winter, we 
spend most of the time plowing snow, of which there is no 
return for our work or cost of maintenance on machinery. 
Should someone’s sewer or water cause a problem in the 
middle of the night, there is no public utilities commission 
who will look after it. It is up to the park owner. We find 
we as owners and landlords are doing a lot of hours of 
work for very, very little pay. 
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“We are in the process of having our park appraised, 
and the consensus is if we were to sell our park to our son, 
which he would like to buy as that is the only business he 
knows, the land rent of $95 a month would not allow him 
to buy it. It is not a viable business and guidelines of 5.2% 
will not make it a viable business either. We are going to 
have to get our land rent up to $150-$175 a month to cover 
expenses and make it a viable business. This will be now 
prohibited by Bill 4. Many people in our park are retired, 
drive new cars etc, and have money invested at 10% plus. 
Our park alone does not give us a living. It is subsidized 
by sales of homes out of the park. 

“The governments say they need more affordable 
housing. Our manufacturers and ourselves can supply this 
type of housing but we are not going to do this if we 
cannot get a reasonable return on our money invested. That 
is the general intent of the proposed amendment. We simply 
feel that it is not the proper subject of rent review. If the 
government is contemplating other legislation, let’s do it 
now rather than creating the difficult problems with the 
mobile home owners, both landlords and tenants.” 


__ I would like a question, my question that I have asked 
‘the parliamentary assistant on that subject, as to the status 
of the interministerial committee. 


_ The Chair: Are you representing the minister? You 
could take the front seat if you so wish. 


Ms Harrington: May I speak in his chair? 
The Chair: Sure. 


Ms Harrington: I certainly appreciate the concerns of 
the member with regard to the provision of a municipal 
type of services in mobile home parks. We all know this is 
certainly a great expense. On his question with regard to 
the interministerial committee, I understand the Ministry 
_ of Municipal Affairs, the Ministry of the Attorney General, 
the Ministry of the Environment and the Ministry of Revenue 
are all involved and they have met with various mobile 
home park operators. I do not know all the details, but I 

_ believe the report will be back to us very soon. 

Mobile home parks have always been under the exist- 
ing legislation. I submit that it is not within the scope of 
this amendment to evaluate which types of dwellings are 
covered, whether homes for the aged or other types of 
retirement homes should be under rent control. What I 
would like to tell the member is that this matter of which 
types of accommodation are covered under rent control is 
dealt with in the green paper, the consultation paper. It is 
the first item of discussion in there. We have had consulta- 
tion with various people across the province on the green 

_ paper already with regard to that issue. 

The last thing I want to tell the member is that we are 
looking at the big question of mobile home parks but that 
is not part of this legislation. 


Mr Tilson: I do not really believe the question has 
been answered. There has been an acknowledgement by 
the minister in our committee that this is under the subject 
of ministerial review. I appreciate the comments that the 
ministry is consulting, that it may be the subject of the 
green paper, however the subject before us now is Bill 4. 
What is relevant is Bill 4. 

If we acknowledge that it is not the subject of this 
legislation or if it is in fact causing great problems with the 
mobile home owners and the tenants, my question there- 
fore is, if we are going to be dealing with it at a later time 
in other legislation—that may not necessarily be housing 
legislation, it may be other types of legislation—or if we 
are going to be dealing with it in the permanent legislation, 
why are we having it now? 

What is so important, particularly when you have 
heard very concrete evidence of the grave problems that 
are being caused by this section? Again I emphasize you 
must acknowledge that you have a tenant. Say that home 
cannot legally be there because of an unsafe water system 
or an unsafe sewage system, for example. “Because of that 
we are going to close you down.” That is being caused by 
Bill 4 because there are no funds to make those repairs. 
There are no funds to make those changes perhaps with the 
requirements of the Ministry of the Environment. I take 
that as an example. There could be other ministries which 
could affect that. 
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Therefore, having heard that testimony, unrefuted testi- 
mony, by both landlords and tenants, why is the minister 
persisting in having this section in this bill? 

Ms Harrington: The simple answer is that this sec- 
tion was already in the RRRA and that is why it is in here. 
We want to change the long-term legislation but Bill 4, to 
stop the increases in rent, stands because it applies directly 
to what was originally in the RRRA. 


Mr Tilson: I am afraid that will not do, to say that it is 
in the existing legislation. I simply find that unacceptable. 
This government has given the view—and on housing it 
certainly did within the first month that it sat; not necessar- 
ily the first month that it was in power, but the first month 
that this House sat. This is one of its first major pieces of 
legislation. To simply say, “Because the previous govern- 
ment did it we’re going to do it in the interim legislation,” 
is unacceptable. 

I appreciate the comments that they are going to be 
dealing with the subject as time goes on, perhaps in other 
government legislation—maybe it will be the Minister of 
Revenue; I do not know who it will be—or with respect to 
the green paper legislation, the more permanent legislation. 
But having heard the testimony, the unrefuted testimony 
from both landlords and tenants, I am afraid that answer, 
“Because the Liberals did it, we’re going to do it” is not 
good enough. In other words, I am looking for the ratio- 
nale as to why the government is having it in this interim 
legislation knowing specifically the problems that it is 
causing and knowing specifically that it is going to be 
dealt with in the more permanent legislation. 


Ms Poole: I would like to support the concern that my 
Conservative colleague has raised about the provision for 
mobile homes being in this particular section of the act and 
indeed being in this act at all. It was quite obvious from 
the testimony which we heard in various centres in the 
province, particularly in Windsor, that from both sides— 
from the side of the tenants in the mobile homes who rent 
the land but have their own mobile home, and also from 
the perspective of the mobile home site owner—it is an 
extremely complex issue. It certainly went far beyond 
what I ever believed it to be as far as complexity of an 
issue is concerned. 

We heard on the one side from tenants who rented the 
land in these sites that there are many issues that were 
simply not addressed by Bill 4, that it went far beyond this. 
It became clear when they spoke that we needed a specific 
piece of legislation which dealt with the unique problems 
that were encountered in the mobile home area. By the 
same token, when some of the site owners came forward 
they gave us also very unusual examples which had never 
come to our minds of the problem in incorporating them 
into this legislation. 

For instance, one of the mobile park site owners came 
and he said, “One of the biggest problems we have is 
taxes.” We said: “Well, why is it a big problem with mu- 
nicipal taxes? You pay it on the site and the mobile home 
owners pay it on their particular units.” He said, “That’s 
not the way it works.” The municipality bills the mobile 
park site owner for everything, including the assessment 
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on the homes themselves. If in the meantime that particu- 
lar mobile home owner takes his or her unit and moves, 
then the poor site owner is the one who is stuck with that 
bill because that is who the municipality levies. Then, of 
course, that would go as a lien on the site if that remains 
unpaid. 

It became increasingly clear to all of us that it is an 
extremely complex matter. There was even a fairly sub- 
stantive court case last September which dealt strictly with 
whether mobile home units should be included in rent con- 
trol and rent review legislation. 

So I support my Conservative colleague when he says 
that it is inappropriate to have it in this piece of legislation, 
particularly because the interministerial committee will be 
reporting soon and may well be making recommendations 
which make it entirely inappropriate for it to be in this 
legislation. Those are my comments and our caucus will 
be supporting the Conservative critic in this amendment. 
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Mr Sterling: I want to support my colleague as well 
on this, and I want to ask questions of the parliamentary 
assistant. First, let me say it is normal on a bill which has 
this impact that the minister grace this House with his 
presence. While I accept the capabilities of the parliamen- 
tary assistant, I do not accept that the minister is not here 
today to listen to arguments put forward by members of 
the opposition to change this legislation in a meaningful 
way. Our rules do provide that a parliamentary assistant 
can be here to take the place of the minister but the prob- 
lem is—and we all know it, those of us who have had even 
six months of parliamentary experience—that the opportu- 
nity for the parliamentary assistant to accept an amend- 
ment is almost nil in terms of her ability to accept an 
argument that is put forward on our side of the Legislature 
and say, “That’s reasonable, that’s logical, and therefore 
we should accept it.” 

Therefore, what we are going through today is, in some 
ways, a farce. But I will tell members this: We are going to 
carry this farce on longer and longer until the minister 
returns to his place here in the House and listens to the 
arguments that are put forward by the oppositicn so that 
we will have a real hearing of these amendments. 

I want to speak specifically to the amendment which 
has been put forward by my colleague with regard to mobile 
home parks. He has cited two cases, one case in Clinton, 
Ontario and another case in Goderich. I want to tell mem- 
bers I have another case in my own particular riding, 
where the owner of this mobile home park is faced with 
the same situation. We in this Legislature, I believe on all 
sides, want to provide reasonable-cost housing to the peo- 
ple of Ontario. Quite frankly, a mobile home in my riding 
provides perhaps more of the reasonable-cost housing to 
the lower end of the spectrum. 

‘The cost of living in a mobile home is normally lower 
than it is to live in a single-family home or in a town house 
in my riding. Therefore, I believe that the continuation of 
the providing of this kind of living in my riding is essential, 
particularly to people who are retired, who are living on 
fixed incomes, who like the idea of having some indication 


of ownership and yet cannot afford to either buy a condo- 
minium, a town house, an apartment or a single-family 
home. Therefore, by closing down mobile home parks, 
which is essentially what this government is doing with 
Bill 4, it is asking these particular owner and operators to 
take under way significant capital expenditures without 
any hope of gaining that money back. Therefore, in looking 
at the balance sheet, there is absolutely no way they could 
stay in the business. 

What further exacerbates the situation for these people 
whe own these mobile units is that they have no place to 
go to if these parks shut down, because tell me any munic- 
ipality which is begging for this kind of development. 
Quite frankly, it is not happening. Municipal governments, 
because of various pressures, are not opening mobile home 
parks at this time particularly as you get closer and closer 
to urban development. Even taking away the whole fact 
that there is absolute reason and logic, and unrefuted evi- 
dence in putting forward the argument that my friend has 
with regard to excluding mobile home parks from Bill 4, 
what this government is going to do is going to be mean. It 
is going to put some people in a situation where they have 
their life investment in a unit which, after the closure of 
the park takes place, will have nowhere to go. Not only 
that, but they will not be able to sell that unit for anywhere 
near what its value might have been if there were more lots 
available in this province. This is a real significant prob- 
lem in dealing with the downside of not accepting the 
amendment of my colleague. 

I want to ask the parliamentary assistant, if she owned 
a mobile home park and she was required by the Ministry 
of the Environment to install a better waste disposal system, 
who would she expect to pay for it? Who should pay for it? 


Ms Harrington: The first question that was asked, 
with regard to the minister not being here and this being a 
farce, I just want to point out that the votes are being 
stacked and we will be voting on each amendment, so I do 
not believe this is a farce. ; 

I wanted to respond to the member for Eglinton very 
briefly. She said it is inappropriate. I say that it is very 
appropriate that mobile homes be included under Bill 4, 
because Bill 4 is to stop rent increases that were being 
passed through under the RRRA legislation, and mobile 
home parks were part of the RRRA legislation, so it is very 
appropriate that this bill apply to them as well. 

The member for Carleton, who has just spoken, raised 
the question of capital expenditures that need to be done 
on these properties under the regulations of the Ministry of 
the Environment. I can certainly understand what he is 
talking about. Every municipality is dealing with very 
tough regulations these days, and I am sure that mobile 
home parks are dealing with the same kind of problems. 
What I will tell the member is that under the discussion 
paper for the long-term legislation, we are very seriously 
looking at the problems of capital expenditures, whether 
they be in the 20-, 25- and 30-year-old large apartment 
buildings across this province, or mobile home parks. We 
recognize that capital expenditures are necessary to keep 
up the stock and it is very important, as he says, for envi- 
ronmental concerns as well. We do want to deal with that 


and there are provisions in the legislation. We want to get 
the long-term legislation in place as soon as possible, and 
we hope that the member will co-operate with us in that 
regard. 

Mr Sterling: On a point which the parliamentary as- 
sistant raises in response to me about the minister not 
‘being here, and assuring me that because the votes are 
stacked, that this is some kind of an answer, that is no 
answer. My objection is that he is not here to hear my 
argument, so what does my argument go for? It goes for 
‘naught. If in fact the person who is going to make the 
decision which the parliamentary assistant has just admitted 
‘by the fact that the vote is going to be stacked tomorrow, 
and so all of the decisions are going to be made by the 
minister tomorrow, and the parliamentary assistant is not 
going to make the decision today, my argument goes for 
naught. So does the argument of my friend and every other 


| 
| 
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_ member of this Legislature who will speak this afternoon. 


The other fact is that the parliamentary assistant has 


not answered my question. We are not talking about the 


deterioration of a building or of a piece of land. What we 


are talking about is the upgrading of services on a piece of 
land. It is a part of capital which was heretofore not re- 
_ quired of the mobile home owner. In other words, before, 


as is the case in many mobile home parks across this prov- 
ince, they were on septic tank and perhaps a common 
water source, but now they are being required, because of 


_ other restrictions, new regulation, to invest more capital 
_ into their parks. 


We are not talking about a roof that has to be replaced 
that was originally paid for; we are talking about some- 
thing brand-new that is required in order to keep this park 
open. The sewers were never paid for and the rents which 
were set on those lands were set on the basis of what was 
paid for. Now we have the government walking in and 
saying: ““You need a new sewer system. You need a water 
system.” Who is going to pay for it? Can the parliamentary 
assistant answer that? Who is going to pay for it? 
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Ms Harrington: I will briefly comment that the com- 
ments that the member is putting forward now—I think it 


would be very appropriate if we could hear from him on 
how to deal with it. This is not part of the Bill 4 discussion. 


Bill 4 is to cap rent increases, and I think the member 
understands that. 


Mr Turnbull: I too would like to start out by saying 
that I am extremely disappointed that the Housing minister 
is not here. According to the newspapers this weekend, this 
is the only substantial piece of legislation which this govern- 
ment has brought forward in six months in office. Yet he 
cannot deign to come to this House and listen to the 
clause-by-clause discussion, just in the same way as when 


__we were in the committee hearing of it he did not attend all of 


the hearings. It is not acceptable, because there are an awful 
lot of people who are going to be hurt by this legislation. 

Let me specifically speak to this first amendment. It is 
totally inappropriate to have mobile home sites covered by 
Bill 4. The parliamentary assistant suggests that it was 
covered by the previous legislation. Let me point out that 
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the courts did not think so, and they specifically ruled that 
it was not covered by this legislation. So in this respect 
they are reaching yet further back than all of the other 
buildings which are covered by Bill 4 with the retroactivity 
of this. 

What you are doing when you are running a mobile 
home site is essentially you are running a village. It is a 
complete municipality. The operator of the mobile home 
site is responsible for collecting the taxes. They must col- 
lect the taxes from all of the people who live there, yet 
they are given no remuneration for doing that. They have 
to lay down the sewage system and the water system and 
the hydro and the roads. 

Indeed, during the hearings on Bill 4 in Windsor, we 
heard one man who said he had gone out and he had cut 
the trees down with his own hands to clear the site. He had 
photographs that he passed around to us to show how he 
had created this site. He told us that he had not made any 
significant profit in all of the years that he had had it, and 
he had had the home site for something like 20 or 30 years. 
He knew that the weeping tile system that he had put in 
was getting old and was going to have to be replaced. He 
was charging less than $100 per month per site. What he 
was providing for that was all of the services of a munici- 
pality, snow clearing in winter, road maintenance, hydro 
service, water and sewage. Here was somebody with less 
than $100 a month being told that with all of this plant and 
equipment that he has got to maintain this, he is not allowed 
to make any increases over and above the guidelines. 

I would suggest that if this government is prepared to 
put legislation through to mandate that every single munic- 
ipality in the province must remain within these guide- 
lines, then there would be some equity to this, but this way 
there is not, because the government is saying all of the 
other municipalities can go out and increase willy-nilly 
what their taxes are. Yet because it decided to include this 
in Bill 4, this is caught by the guidelines. It does not make 
any sense. 


An hon member: You know that’s not true. 


Mr Turnbull: It certainly is true. You have roads, you 
have sewage, you have snow removal. Now quite clearly 
the basket of goods which make up the inflation rate in 
Canada that people typically look at is not the inflation rate 
that applies to many of these services. They have increased 
at a much greater rate of inflation. Unless the government 
is prepared to regulate every single municipality in the 
province by the same amount, this should not be passed. 


Mr Mahoney: I would just like to add to the com- 
ments in support of the member for Dufferin-Peel’s 
amendment, because I think it is very important that the 
government recognize what kind of option the mobile 
home industry can provide to perhaps solve some of the 
difficulties in our housing sector. 

We have a couple of mobile home parks in the 
Mississauga community that have been there for a number 
of years and they have worked really quite successfully. I 
think there has been some difficulty—there were com- 
ments made with regard to the difficulties some municipal- 
ities are having in approving this particular lifestyle—yet I 
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know that the Premier himself was touring a mobile home 
park in the Niagara region just a couple of weeks ago, 
looking at it as a potential alternative form of housing. 
Who knows? Maybe he and his minister are thinking about 
doing something in relation to the Planning Act. 

If indeed that is true, it would probably be a progres- 
sive step in the right direction of offering the citizens of 
this province an alternative form of housing. But how does 
the government couple that with the regressive step of Bill 
4 and why, if in fact the Premier is interested in looking at 
this as an alternative form of housing, would he not deal 
with the mobile home section in a separate way? Why 
lump it in? This is what we are having such trouble under- 
standing. 

We sat through hearings and we heard people express 
concerns. I know that in many of the hearings that I at- 
tended the parliamentary assistant had a great deal of diffi- 
culty with what the people were saying, because I know 
that the parliamentary assistant had some sympathy with 
what the people were saying. I just do not understand why 
the government would not say, “Okay, we see the mobile 
home sector in society and that industry as a viable alterna- 
tive and we think it should be dealt with separately.” 

I wonder if the parliamentary assistant—who I think 
should be the minister in any event, since the minister 
already has two portfolios and I am sure finds that Munici- 
pal Affairs is an extremely busy one in its own right. I 
think it would only be right that the member for Niagara 
Falls be made Minister of Housing. I would support that, if 
that helps her with the Premier. I want to make the mem- 
ber for Durham East the minister responsible for senior 
citizens’ affairs and the member for Niagara Falls the Min- 
ister of Housing. Then maybe we would get some action, 
if we had one minister concentrating and paying attention 
to one issue instead of just finding the favourite few in that 
huge number. 

Mr Curling: Vacuum. 

Mr Mahoney: Vacuum? Does the member think that 
is a vacuum? 

I would like the parliamentary assistant, with respect, 
to really tell me, if she would, why she is not prepared— 


Mr Perruzza: Come on, stick to the issue. 

Mr Mahoney: If the member for Downsview under- 
stood the issue, he would know I was sticking to the issue. 

Mr Perruwzza: Stick to the issue. 

Mr Bradley: He’s not in his right seat. 

Mr Mahoney: And he is not in his right seat, but we are. 

In any event, I wonder if the parliamentary assistant 
would tell us why she is not— 

Mr Perruzza: Wandering around, floating around, al- 
ways floating around, floating, floating, floating. Stick to 
the issue. 

Mr Mahoney: The parliamentary assistant is giving 
the member the evil eye, so I would suggest he just— 

The Chair: Order. Would the member for Downsview 
take his seat, please? 

Mr Mahoney: Perhaps he would like to go order 
some more letterhead and business cards. 


In any event, I wonder if—I almost called her the min- 
ister; I think that might be prophetic—the parliamentary 
assistant would just explain to us in very simple terms why 
she will not take it out. Let her deal with it if she wishes to, 
regulate the industry if she wishes to, bring in amendments 
that will deal with it under the Planning Act, things that 
would perhaps encourage municipalities to use this as an 
alternative form of zoning in their communities, to take it 
out to community groups, to talk about it, because the 
people who live in those parks will tell her what the quality 
of life is like. 

In my experience, they are quite happy living in that 
kind of accommodation and it is perhaps something we 
should be looking at as a province as an alternative. Is she 
prepared to carry that back to her minister and to her caucus 
and to the cabinet? 
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Ms Harrington: I certainly appreciate his comments. 
With regard to mobile home parks being an alternative 
type of housing, I certainly agree with the member. As he 
knows, the previous government put out a housing policy 
statement a year and a half ago which called for munici- 
palities to look at all kinds of new types of housing and 
zoning and speeding up the process for affordable housing. 
We want basement apartments; we want intensification; 
we want better utilization of the infrastructures so we do 
not have as much spread out into the environment around 
cities. So I would like to tell the member that we definitely 
are looking at various types of alternative affordable housing, 
and we are looking at all kinds of new ideas, and that is 
certainly something we will deal with. 

Just to get back to why this is not included in this 
particular bill, it was included in the RRRA and we are 
now trying to stop the rent increases that were flowing 
through under that act. If we took it out of the RRRA, there 
would be further confusion. People thought that mobile 
home parks were covered by rent review, and now if all of 
a sudden we said no, they are not covered by rent review, I 
think it would be a large policy change and it is something 
that is not appropriate under this particular interim legislation. 


Mr Stockwell: Would the parliamentary assistant de- 
fine for me her definition of capital improvement, please? 


Ms Harrington: | am sure there are lots of statements 
here about what capital improvement is. Really any money 
that is going into the housing other than the maintenance 
are Capital expenditures. 


Mr Stockwell: The difficulty that I have, specifically, 
the fundamental difficulty, is in fact that definition of capi- 
tal improvements. Obviously, if you operate any business, 
and even the business of running a government, you have 
capital expenditures, expenditures that are obviously long- 
term by nature. Municipalities have capital expenditures 
long-term by nature. They fund the infrastructures of cities; 
they fund the infrastructures of the provincial government. 

The question that must be asked is, clearly heat, a new 
boiler system, is a capital improvement. People need heat 
to live. New windows to keep the cold out; that is a capital 
improvement. All these are improvements that I am certain 


that those people, in the co-ops that some of them live in, | 
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would need to do to maintain a standard that is acceptable 
_to live in. 
I guess the difficulty I have with their government is, if 


are not going to pay for it, if the landlords simply will not 
do it because they cannot afford it, who is going to pay for it? 


Mr Sterling: Since the parliamentary assistant will 


it cannot accept the fact that capital improvements are 
' needed and in fact necessary, retroactively turning them 
_ down, what does the parliamentary assistant suggest a 
landlord, an owner, a person who has put all of his money 


not answer the question, I would like to ask her, would the 
minister or would she accept an amendment to this section 
which would permit an owner of a mobile home park to 


_ into this particular building he owns of two or three units do? 

What does she suggest they do, allow someone to live 
in substandard accommodation? Is that one alternative? 

_ That is the alternative that is going to be chosen, I assure 
her, because if you do not have the money to fix it and you 

cannot recover the money through the rent, who does she 

_ propose pay for it? 

| The only choice that is left at that point is to pass it on 
to the consumer, and every product works the same way. 
Why should rental accommodation be any different from 
any other product? If they pass a new law that causes 
someone’s product to go up in price, like the health tax or 
the other ideas that they have come up with, then the only 
thing that happens is they pass that on to the manufacturer 
or the retailer and the price of the commodity goes up. 

_ Why? Because they have to recover the money so they can 
maintain the profitability so they can keep employing people 
so they can stay in business—pretty logical. 

The flaw that she has and her government has when 
drafting this legislation is they do not understand business. 
The fact is they have no concept of business, because none 
of them has been there. That is the difficulty they are faced 
with. None of them has been in business. The problem that 
they are facing with the landlord today is, this person has 
now got to maintain a building to certain— 

Interjections. 

Mr Stockwell: Well, okay. I should not say that. 
There are some teachers over there too, and that could be 
confirmed as a business. 

The problem that landlords face today is that munici- 
palities come down on the landlord to maintain certain 
levels. The question to— 

Ms Poole: On a point of order, Mr Chair: While I find 
the remarks from the member for Etobicoke West quite 
fascinating, I think we are kind of veering away from what 
the intent of this discussion was to be, which is a discus- 
sion on the viability of having the mobile home provision 
in this particular section of the act. 

Mr Stockwell: I was just getting to it. 

Ms Poole: I know he was just getting to it. I would 
just prefer that he keep his remarks to that. 

The Chair: Thank you for your help. 

Mr Stockwell: I got into a bit of a rant. I thank the 
member for bringing me back in line here. 

It is business, and the fact is you have to have capital 
improvements in some of these sites. The question stands: 
Who does the parliamentary assistant suggest should pay 
for the capital improvements necessary that have been ex- 
pressed very clearly by the Conservative member who 
brought this forward previous to the member for Dufferin- 
Peel today? Who pays for it? Just as a very simple question, 
if the government is not going to pay for it, if the tenants 


amortize the cost of a capital improvement over a 20-year 
period for any repairs that he was required to do by the 
Ministry of the Environment? 

Mr Tilson: Yes, I would like to speak to that amend- 
ment. I think the difficulty as I see it is that clearly this 
government has looked at the subject of capital improve- 
ments and says, “Landlords, if you make capital improve- 
ments, you can’t pass it on, you’ve got to pay it out of your 
own pocket, and if you don’t have it in your own funds, 
tough.” Which means standards are— 

Anhon member: You could write it off. 

Mr Tilson: Someone said over here, “Write it off.” 
That is an interesting question. Can you imagine? I might 
add that that subject has been made very clear in the com- 
mittee hearings. Revenue Canada has come down with a 
ruling that says that you cannot write off those types of 
expenses. You cannot write them off. So it is a double 
whammy. This government is saying, “If you don’t have 
the money, tough.” Then of course we have this issue 
where these members are totally uninformed where they 
say, “Write it off.” You cannot write it off. That is the 
problem. 

The whole subject of capital expenditures is one that 
has given our party great concerns, and obviously that 
does get back to the issue with respect to what the govern- 
ment is trying to do with the subject of mobile homes. 

The Chair: Order, please. Please speak to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr Tilson: I am trying to get to that. 

The Chair: Do not speak on the amendment that the 
member for Carleton has brought in. 

Mr Tilson: I am doing that, the issue of amortizing 
the cost of capital expenditures over a period of time. I am 
trying to do that, and I am trying to show— 

The Chair: That is not the amendment that you 
brought in. I have no amendment as such on the table here. 

Mr Tilson: I am speaking to the amendment that is 
being introduced by the member for Carleton. 

The Chair: No. That is not— 

Mr Tilson: You are not accepting that amendment? 

The Chair: No, I do not, because I do not have it 
before me. 

Mr Tilson: All right. Then I will speak to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr Stockwell: It is in the mail. 

Mr Tilson: I am flexible. 

The Chair: You speak on your own amendment. 

Mr Tilson: Very well. On the subject that the govern- 
ment has put forward with respect to mobile homes, the 
government is saying that this is subject to rent control and 
that landlords, when they do have capital expenditures, can 
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only have the minimum standards as set forth by Bill 4. 
Obviously, there is the issue that has been raised repeat- 
edly by our party of buildings, that the vast number of 
residential apartments in this province are 20 years old or 
more, and there are grave difficulties with that subject. 

Obviously, landlords have made it quite clear that if 
they do not have the funds—they cannot raise the funds, 
they cannot get them from the tenants, they cannot get 
them from the banks, they do not have them themselves— 
those capital expenditures, those capital improvements are 
not going to be made. Tenants with the residential apart- 
ments therefore have the option of simply vacating those 
apartments. In other words, if it becomes a slum, which 
has been predicted will happen because of the Bill 4 legis- 
lation, if slums develop as a result of improvements not 
being made, the tenants will vacate those premises and 
move to premises, if they can find them, that are more 
suitable for living, aside from those that have been ruled 
inhabitable by health authorities or inhabitable as a result 
of property standards regulations. 
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However, the mobile home owner does not have that 
ability. The mobile home owner is stuck. They own, gener- 
ally speaking, their own unit. If the services are not put in 
place, the services with respect to roads, with respect to 
sewers, with respect to water, with respect to any other 
major expenses, capital improvements that are required by 
a municipality, the specific owner cannot move out, be- 
cause there is no place to go, because all the other mobile 
home parks are filled. Aside from that, there is an unbe- 
lievable cost, because if they have to take their unit and 
move it to another location, that puts a tremendous cost to 
them and they do not have those types of funds available 
to them. 

I cannot believe that the parliamentary assistant does 
not acknowledge that distinction between the apartment 
resident and the resident of the mobile home. Having that 
in mind, where are these people going to go? Where are 
the mobile home owners going to go if they are forced to 
leave as a result of a requirement from a municipality or as 
a result of a requirement from the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment that those parks be closed down because they do not 
have safe drinking water or they do not have safe health 
conditions? Where are they going to go? 

Ms Harrington: I would like to briefly respond. I 
thank the members, especially the member for Carleton, 
for their constructive suggestions. 

In regard to the suggestion that would permit owners to 
amortize over 25 years work required by the Ministry of 
the Environment, I would like to say that at various munic- 
ipalities that are under orders from the Ministry of the 
Environment to get things done and get things done 
quickly as development proceeds, there have been deals 
worked out between the regional government, the munici- 
pal government and the Ministry of the Environment. We 
have looked at each situation in a way that we have to get 
things done—and we are realistic about it—as the previous 
government did. 
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I would like to assure members that any of the sugges- 
tions they are making as to how we can look at the prob- 
lems these people are facing—there are similarities to a 
municipality. I mean, it does not go all the way. These 
people are in there to make a profit and municipalities are 
not, but I do want to say that we want to preserve all kinds 
of affordable housing. I think members know our programs, 
like the low-rise rehabilitation program where the govern- 
ment is giving loans in order to keep certain apartments up 
to standards and also make sure that they are affordable, 
are some of the kinds of options we will be looking at. But 
clearly this is not part of Bill 4, which is the interim legis- 
lation to cap the rent increases for a short period of time. 
As soon as we bring in the long-term legislation later this 
year, we will be looking at all these suggestions. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I too support much of what the member 
for Dufferin-Peel has said this afternoon regarding mobile 
homes, and I am sorry I have missed some of the debate. 

The mobile home issue is an extremely complex issue 
and it goes to show that this government was rushing— 
and I think it has admitted that on some occasions—on 
Bill 4. Bill 4 is a bill that should have never happened, 


because it was pulled together and there are all kinds of © 


loose ends. Mobile homes are certainly one of the loose 
ends. This type of housing is the type of housing that we 
all in this House should be trying our very best to make 
easiest and well preserved because it is affordable, because 
it is an option that many people want. For the most part it 
is environmentally sound housing. It is housing that people 
can buy into who have very, very limited incomes, because 
the mobile home often contains the furnishings that go 
with it. 

My objection, which I do not think has been mentioned 
to this point in the debate, is the disincentive that is now 
there to these modest home owners, home owners of af- 
fordable housing, to not improve their property because 
they will be then somehow putting an extra burden on their 


neighbours simply because the assessment will go up and © 


it will be paid only through the owner of the campground 
or the mobile home park. Because there is no provision in 
this bill to deal with the complexities, we still have all the 
complications in a very valid, affordable type of housing in 
this province that has not been attended to in this bill, and I 
regret that deeply. 


Mr Sterling: I understand the dilemma that the govern- 
ment is in to some degree because it wanted to do some- 
thing quickly on this issue and therefore brought forward 
this bill. But having heard the evidence of the committee 
and having heard the debate this afternoon, the concern 
that I have is that while some people might think that these 
mobile home owners, the people who own the total park 
are making oodles of money, it ain’t that way. 

In a lot of cases, these mobile home parks were con- 
structed on land which was not high land. It was quite 
often land which was not all that wonderful either for agri- 


culture or for any other use and therefore in a number of © 


cases that I can think of the sewage system was almost 
doomed to failure from the beginning, notwithstanding 


whatever may have been required by the Ministry of the | 
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Environment 15 or 20 years ago, or 25 or 30 years ago in 
most cases, as to what were the standards then, which I 
believe should have been higher. But that is past history 
and it has been done, etc. 


' People move in with good faith, put their life savings 


into a unit which may be worth $20,000 to $40,000 to 
‘$50,000 or whatever. The problem is that over those peri- 


ods of time, because of the way mobile homes developed 


) 
; 


in a large part in Ontario, the services, the roads, etc, were 


often done on a shoestring. It is unfortunate, but that is the 
way it has happened. Therefore in order to attract people 


into these parks, often the rent is relatively low with re- 


“spect to other types of accommodation that are provided in 


‘the community. That has been the keeper as to what those 
rents should or should not be. 

My concern is that I do not think the government is 
going to be able to wrestle with the overall problem in a 
very short period of time, and I have heard via the grape- 
vine that we are going to travel across this province maybe 
this summer to talk about rent control in the longer term 
and in the bigger picture. If I would draw on any experi- 
ence that has been gained over the past five years, it is 
getting more and more difficult to deal with thorny issues 


_ like this in a shorter period of time because more and more 


people want to have a say and more and more members 
want to have a say, and as the minister brings the issue to 
the fore, I think we are talking about a couple of years, or 
maybe two and a half years, to settle this issue. 

In the meantime, I think the government is faced with a 
significant problem with a number of mobile homes that 
are going to be forced with closure. I can remember one 
smaller mobile home closing in my former riding, which 
used to be Carleton-Grenville. 
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Mr Bradley: The good old days. 


Mr Sterling: Those were the good old days, yes. This 
particular mobile home park had, I think, 25 or 30 units. 
Well, it was just impossible to operate with that number of 
units and keep a mobile home park going. So the economics 
of running one 30 years ago are certainly not the economics 
of running one today. 

I really believe that the parliamentary assistant, by carry- 
ing this section forward, is going to put out, I do not know, 
maybe one, maybe 10 mobile home parks. But the prob- 
lem is, once they are out and that land reverts back to 
another use, then it will never be a mobile home park 
again. You base that on the history of what has happened 
in this province in terms of municipalities welcoming low- 
cost housing into their communities or trailer parks into 
their communities. It is just not happening across this 
province now. 

I represent five municipalities at this time, and quite 
frankly they are not looking for that kind of development 
in that area. So you get the NIMBY syndrome, the not-in- 
my-backyard syndrome, whereby the people who live in 
the neighbourhood do not want to see that kind of develop- 
ment because they see it as a devaluation of their own 
property. Whether that is true or that is not true, that is 
what the perception is. 


Therefore, if you put these people out on the street, 
what you are doing is taking their life savings, which may 
be fairly small in terms of what most home owners think 
of in this province and in this city. What is the average cost 
of a home, $230,000 or $240,000? So when you talk about 
an investment of $20,000 or $30,000 or $40,000, that does 
not seem like a lot, but it is these people’s lifetime invest- 
ment. That is why we are fighting so hard on this particular 
amendment, because I am more concerned about people 
who only have $20,000 or $30,000 or $40,000 than I am 
about somebody who has $230,000. 

So my question to the minister before, and she has not 
yet answered it, is, would she accept some kind of amend- 
ment to this bill? Quite frankly, I am not familiar with the 
Operative sections and how it would be tied into it—and 
perhaps she could help me, because I am quite willing to 
be co-operative on this—but would she consider an 
amendment in the case of mobile home parks, if she wants 
to restrict it very narrowly, which would allow the landlord 
to recoup over a 20-year period the capital investment, and 
the interest charges, of course, which would be required 
for that capital investment, something that would be fair? 
Would she allow them to permit to spread this out over a 
period of time? 

I do not know if she wants to pick 25 years or she 
wants to pick 30 years—that is fine and dandy by me— 
which would bring the payments down, but I think that 
without doing that we in this Legislature are inadvertently 
causing a lot of problems for a number of people who are 
less able to take care of themselves in finding alternative 
housing and in maintaining their home in a mobile park 
which is no longer economically viable. I really believe 
that is going to happen. 


Ms Harrington: I would like to thank the member 
opposite for his proposal. I would like to tell him also that 
the minister—that is, not me—is at a meeting of the policy 
and priorities board of cabinet at the moment, and I do 
wish he were here to hear the member. I want to assure the 
member that we support mobile home parks, that it is part 
of our NDP policy that mobile home parks are a form of 
affordable housing and that we would be most concerned 
if these were in any way jeopardized by this legislation. I 
am sure we will deal with that situation. 


Mr Sterling: Perhaps the parliamentary assistant 
could help me directly then and consult with her advisers 
as to which section I would look to if I were going to 
introduce an amendment like that. Would it be this section 
or would it be another section within the bill, or would I 
have to add it to the bill? 


Ms Harrington: My adviser tells me that it would be 
more appropriate under the section dealing with capital— 
is that correct?—because it is an exception to the rule on 
capital expenditures, section 9. 

Mr Curling: First I would like to compliment the 
bureaucrats for trying to make a bad thing better, but it is 
going to be very difficult. 

I will speak specifically on the area, but Bill 4 itself, I 
think, is something bad that has gone worse. A critic here 
commented a long time how hurried it was, and the part on 
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the mobile home owners, the mobile parks, has shown 
how hurriedly this thing was put together. 

I would ask that the honourable parliamentary assistant 
comment on this. Is there a contradiction? The member 
stated that her party is in strong support of mobile homes, 
but in the meantime has excluded it from any sort of pro- 
tection. Because you protect affordable housing, how could 
you support this and then have a protection of putting it on 
the rent control? 

Interjection. 


Ms Harrington: I would like to clarify that this is 
under Bill 4. It is under the control of this legislation. The 
rent increases will not be going up more than 5.4% this 
year because we are including mobile home parks under 
this legislation. 


Mr Curling: I am so happy that I woke up the back- 
bencher there. 

I know that their parliamentary system got—t is al- 
most like giving her a basket to carry water; it is not even 
adequate. 

I would like to comment and to state that when Bill 51 
was in committee of the whole, the minister himself was 
here all the time responding to all the questions. I just hope 
that there is some consistency, of course, when the minister is 
here. We know the time when we had our bill forward, it 
was an extremely important bill, thought through and put 
forward with good consultation, and I am very, very disap- 
pointed that this is not done. 

The member said that the capital costs will be consid- 
ered in section 9 for the mobile homes. Would the member 
indicate whether it will be 20 years or 25 years when we 
put it there? 


Ms Harrington: At this time there has been no 
amendment put forward under that section, so it would be up 
to the member from Carleton if he would like to pursue that. 


Mr Stockwell: The previous question I asked was not 
answered and I would really like to get an answer. 

For instance, if you get specific work from the city, 
you have got an inspection, the city is demanding certain 
works be undertaken, obviously capital improvements, 
particularly on one of these sites. Now, the profitability of 
the operation is marginal at best. We would know that; we 
accept the fact that it is marginal at best. Who is going to 
pay for the capital improvement? Capital improvements 
are standards. The city sets these standards and it is law 
that one must live within these standards. Now, if the city 
orders work to be done, who does the member suggest 
undertake the cost of the capital works improvements? 

The landlord is in a marginal operation at best, clearly 
not having the money, not being able to pass the costs off 
to the tenants. Obviously, they are not going to do the 
work. Second, you have got the tenants who are protected. 
They do not have to pay for the capital works improve- 
ments. They are not going to pay. The government itself is 
not going to pay—that has been made clear—for capital 
works improvements on privately owned operations. The 
municipality that is ordering the work is not going to re- 
quest it be paid. So in the alternative, who is going to make 
the capital work improvement if it is in fact ordered? 
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Ms Harrington: These improvements that are needed 
for mobile home parks—obviously the state they are in 
now is a reflection of what has been happening year after 


year for 5, 10, 15 years back. There have been provisions | 


under the RRRA at least for the five years, as the member 
says, to pass them through to the tenants. So I do not 


believe that all of a sudden on 1 October 1990 things fall | 


apart and these huge capital expenditures are necessary. I 
do recognize that the Minister of the Environment and/or 
other agencies may be putting on pressures this year, 
maybe more than last year, and I am concerned about the 
viability of these affordable types of homes—certainly we 


all are—and that we get through this period and make sure | 


they have the environmental assurances they need, the 
sewers and storm water, whatever happens to be the concern. 
What I am saying is that yes, the owner of that property is 


responsible. The other thing I mentioned before is that — 


once we get into the long-term legislation, we will be deal- 
ing with or possibly looking at the work that has been done 
this year. That has not been made definite yet, but I am 
saying that under the green paper we are discussing what 
to do with capital expenditures, necessary expenditures. 


Mr Stockwell: With all due respect to the parliamen- 
tary assistant, she cannot be serious suggesting that she 
cannot believe there could not be some work coming up. 
They break down. On capital works projects things break 
down and there is an ongoing restoration of capital works 
programs, projects, in any kind of facility. 

Now the parliamentary assistant stands here saying she 
is going to address this in the green paper. What comfort 
level does anyone who owns and operates one of these facili- 
ties have with a government that just introduced retroactive 
legislation that potentially could have ripped off their orig- 
inal investment in the first place? 

The other statement the member makes, suggesting she 
cannot believe they have all of a sudden come up, what 


| 


i\ 


does it matter what she believes? In actuality, capital 


works projects are undertaken on a yearly, monthly, daily 
basis around this province because they break down or 
they are needed for improvements. 

The question is, who is going to pay for it? The lame 
answer we get is the landlord, who is in a marginal opera- 
tion at best now and who is going to take some hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to update a facility with no return. 
What kind of answer is that? 

The member is suggesting that out of the goodwill of 
people’s hearts, they are going to invest $300,000 or 
$400,000, potentially more, to update a capital works pro- 
ject with no guarantee of return and a possibility from a 
government to undertake a review of the capital works 
projects next year, the same government that retroactively 


tipped them off from their previous capital investments. 


What kind of comfort level is the government offering 
anyone who owns these facilities? 


The member is talking through her hat suggesting that 


the landlord is going to fix it up. Who thinks any landlord 


is going to pay that kind of money to do capital works | 
projects on a marginal operation, at best with no profitability? _ 
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| What is going to happen is that he is not going to do it. 
'The municipality is going to have to go in and do it, put it 


_ to his taxes. He will not be able to afford his taxes. They 
__ will close him down and all those people in those units 


will lose their place to live, all because the government 
does not have the foresight to see through what is a pain- 
fully disguised, lousy piece of legislation that was not 
_ given any forethought. 

| Ms Harrington: This is a very important piece of leg- 


| islation. It is very significant and, as the member knows, 


almost the first piece of legislation that was brought for- 


_ ward. We believe that the people of this province who are 
renters need protection, and that includes the mobile home 


‘people. What was in effect was a system that was too 
_ bureaucratic, too complex and people were getting passed 
through this money over and over. 
So we are determined to put in an interim legislation to 
_cap the pass-throughs and to work out, with the member’s 
help and everybody across this province, how we will get a 


- good system that will work, that is fair to landlords and 


tenants. The member may tell me there is no such system, 
but we are determined to find that system. 

] just want to make one comment on what the member 
mentioned there. If in fact the municipality has to do the 
work for the mobile home park owner and put it on its 
taxes, any extraordinary increase in taxes can be passed 
through under Bill 4. 


Mr Tilson: I do not think these questions that we are 
asking are difficult. With all due respect to the parliamen- 
tary assistant, it is regrettable that the minister is not here. 
We have been advised there is a cabinet meeting going on. 
I see at least four ministers in the House now. I assume 
they are playing hookey or the cabinet meeting is over. 


Interjections. 


Mr Tilson: This is the inner cabinet. Quite seriously, 
it is regrettable, with the questions that have been asked, 
that these questions cannot be answered. It is regrettable 
that the minister cannot be here to answer them. 

I do think I would like some more clarification with 
respect to the subject as to who is going to pay for these 
capital expenditures that are needed. The government does 
see fit to include the mobile home units under rent control 
as opposed to waiting for the more permanent legislation. 
They feel that it is that important. Yet we have had delega- 
tions come to our committee that have given several exam- 
ples where work simply will not get done. In other words, 
in answer to the parliamentary assistant, they as landlords 
do not have the money. They simply do not have the 
money. 

Yes, the parliamentary assistant says, “Oh well, we will 
let it go for taxes and we will let the municipality do it.” 
That, of course, is assuming the property standards have 
not been enforced, in which case the municipality would 
come in, do the work, add it on to the tax bill. If the taxes 
are not paid, they sell the property. That is almost a very 


flippant sort of answer, with all due respect. That is an - 


answer. In other words, just let the place go, which is a 
wonderful way to look at the quality of life of the tenants 
of the mobile homes, people who in some cases are living 


in retirement in these homes. That is the attitude of this 
government. “Let the work not be done, or worse yet, let 
the place go for taxes and they do not have any choice.” 
They have no place to go but that is an answer. That is the 
answer that appears to be given by this government. 

Again I get back to the question. There are other areas, 
not just the property standards types of areas, the bylaws 
of municipalities that may not be enforced, where munici- 
palities can go and complete the work required and add it 
on to taxes. There are other areas and they have been 
listed. Obviously the Ministry of the Environment may be 
one. If a septic system goes or something is wrong with 
the sewage system and the health people come in and close 
the place down, this work has to be done. Again, I guess I 
asked the question with that specific point in mind which 
has been given to us at these hearings: Who is going to pay 
for that? Who is going to pay for work which in a munici- 
pality would be paid for by the municipality? In other 
words, if the sewer collapsed and work had to be done on 
the sewer, the municipality would find the funding to do it. 
In these situations the landlord does not have the money 
and he has told us he does not have the money. Who is 
going to pay for it? That is the question to the parliamentary 
assistant. 


Ms Harrington: I would just like to say that ongoing 
repairs and maintenance and this type of upkeep are well 
within the 5.4% guideline that this increase per year is in 
order to maintain. 
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Mr Tilson: | find it amazing that statement was made. 
She obviously has no idea what it costs to install a sewer 
system. She has no idea what it costs to construct a road. 
She has no idea what it costs to construct a water system. 
All those are major capital expenditures which these individ- 
uals simply do not have the money to do. It is not within 
the 5.4%. I would like to know what facts she is relying on 
to make that statement. With that question we appear to 
have finally stumped her. I do not mean to be stumping her 
because I think they are very legitimate questions. 

I still am waiting for the answer to the question that I 
asked earlier this afternoon, that if this work is not done for 
whatever reason—landlords cannot afford it, they cannot 
raise the funding for it—and the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment comes in, as an example has been given to us, and 
there is the threat of closing the place down, given the 
example of the apartment owner or the individual who 
rents from an apartment owner who can move to another 
building, these individuals have to take up their mobile 
home units at great expense and move to other areas, but 
these same people have said, “We have no place to go.” 

I would like an answer to that question, under those 
circumstances under this legislation, where are these people 
going to go? 

Ms Harrington: I have, over the course of the last 
hour, offered several suggestions as to our concern for the 
mobile home park residents. That is why we are putting 
forth this legislation, to protect them from rent increases so 
that in the long run they will be able to stay there. The 
suggestions I made were that we would be probably looking 
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with the municipalities and the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment to make sure that we can keep these places at a good 
level of service. I mentioned the low-rise rehabilitation 
program, and the suggestion from the member for Carleton 
made me think that we should be looking at various new 
alternatives if in fact that type of situation that the member 
has mentioned comes about, because I would like to assure 
him that we are concerned. That is why we put forward 
Bill 4, to help these tenants, and we are not going to say, 
“Let’s close down the park,” because that would certainly 
be the exact opposite of what we are trying to do. 


Mr Turnbull: I find great inconsistency in what the 
parliamentary assistant has just said. She mentioned earlier 
that within Bill 51 the capital expenditures were allowed, 
so she accepted that they had to be paid for in a way. She 
said that for the last few years people have been allowed to 
do that, to expense that. She also alludes to the fact that 
within the permanent legislation it appears that there will 
be an allowance to be able to charge that. But we are 
dealing with the period of this legislation of Bill 4. 

Are we saying that, oh yes, we need the expenditure 
before and we need it afterwards, but in the meantime, 
somehow, magically this money is going to come down 
from Heaven? If you are making a loss or relatively a 
break-even point, you do not suddenly have the money. 
These are small operators. When we are talking about 
somebody who is typically charging in the range of $100 a 
month, if we stay within the guidelines we are talking 
about such small numbers that perhaps we can replace one 
septic tile per year. In the meantime the Ministry of the 
Environment and presumably the municipalities are going 
to be rather upset if the lifetime of that facility is worn out. 

If she is saying that she is quite prepared to let these 
people sit on their hands and do nothing in the meantime 
in order to protect this affordable housing—and remember, 
these people who have their mobile homes own the homes, 
they have already got that. It is just a question of about 
$100 a month. The operator cannot afford to do the reno- 
vations; that is a fact. You cannot say, “Well, why didn’t he 
do it before?” The reason he did not do it before was 
because its life had not expended. It is no good rushing. 

There is the suggestion from this government that 
whenever a government brings forward legislation that al- 
lows you to do something where there might be some 
advantage, you rush out and you do everything at the same 
time because the government may change its mind. Govern- 
ments change, we know, but they do not go normally and 
retroactively change everything. 

What will she do about guideline numbers on $100? 
One tile does not suffice to replace a whole tile system in a 
weeping tile system. We are talking about very small num- 
bers of dollars, and if your weeping tile system is 20 years 
old or 30 years old, it is gone. What will she do? 


Mr Tilson: It is unfortunate that the parliamentary as- 
sistant has chosen not to answer that question. I think it is 
a reasonable question, but let’s try another question. 

I have a number of mobile home parks in my riding, as 
I am sure most of us in this House do, in the rural areas at 
least. Aside from these other areas, some of these mobile 


home parks are used not only as people’s permanent 
homes, particularly seniors who retire to these areas, but 
individuals who simply cannot afford a house in a subdivi- | 
sion. It is a different type of housing and it is a good type 
of housing. There are also the individuals who spend their | 
vacation in these parks. They cannot afford, like perhaps | 
many members of the government, to go to Florida and to 
go to the Bahamas and other areas of the world to spend 
their holiday. They cannot afford that so they spend their | 
holidays at mobile home parks, and they are good mobile | 
home parks. They are clean and they have good facilities, 
and these facilities need to be maintained. | 

The capital expenditures need to be maintained. The — 
fear that our party has on this particular subject, as we do | 
with the overall legislation, is the deterioration of the quality — 
of life of the tenant of this province, not only in the apart- _ 
ment residential units but with respect to the mobile homes | 
since that is, of course, what the amendment is dealing — | 
with. Whether it is a permanent home or whether it is the | 
type of mobile home that is being taken as a summer cot- 
tage or a temporary site, these people expect good-quality _ 
living and yet, because of this bill dealing with mobile | 
homes, landlords have come to us and have said, “This 
work isn’t going to be done because we don’t have the 
money to do it.” 


I am not talking about the other areas which she has 
refused to answer; I am talking about just maintaining the 
quality of life that these people should have. Now, they say _ 
they are not going to get it done. How does she propose to 
have this work done? I am not talking about legislated 
requirements such as the Ministry of the Environment re- | 
quirements or the property standards bylaws; I am just 
talking about maintaining that quality of life that the people 
of this province deserve. What is she going to do about 
that if she is putting this type of home in this legislation? 


| 
| 


Ms Harrington: I want to point out to the member | 


that there are many seniors who make their home in mobile 


home parks. In fact, my mother-in-law who is about 75 or — 


more, on a very low fixed income, lives in a trailer park. 
We bought the trailer and she has to pay the monthly cost. 
These people cannot afford large pass-throughs of capital 
expenditures, and that is what this government is con- 
cerned with. Even though it may seem small to the member 
to go up from $100 to $150, that kind of range, or $200 to 
pay for new services, for many people who live in mobile 
home parks, this is too much of an increase, and that is 
why they are covered under Bill 4. 
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I would like to point out to the member that Bill 4 is 
interim legislation that we brought forward so we could 
resolve the question of what types of accommodation in 
this province should in fact be covered. That is the first 
question we ask in the green paper. All the rest of the 
questions, about where capital expenditures should come 
from and who pays and all those kinds of concerns that the 
member has been raising, and very legitimately so—but I 
would tell him that Bill 4 is interim legislation and we 
want to get on and work with him on long-term legislation — 
that will answer some of these concerns. 


Mr Tilson: It is regrettable that this question has not 

‘been answered. It is concerning to me and it is concerning 
to members of our party that the quality of the life of the 

tenant, specifically in the mobile home, is going to deterio- 
rate as a result of this bill, and that is tragic. I am not just, 

as I say, speaking with respect to the permanent home but 
about people who are spending their vacations at these 

‘parks. 

___ Since the parliamentary assistant will not deal with that 
area any further, and that is regrettable, I would like to ask 
a further question of her. This applies to all of the legisla- 
tion but certainly applies to this specific amendment: As a 

result of the government insisting that the mobile home be 

‘included in this legislation, how does she propose to en- 
courage more mobile home parks to be built? Obviously it 
is not going to pay. I have read into the record statements 
from individuals who simply say: “It doesn’t pay us. Even 
within a family, it doesn’t pay us to operate.” They are 
needed. It is a needed system of housing, not only for 
permanent housing but for vacation housing, and this leg- 
islation is regressive and is not encouraging the mobile 
home parks to expand. 

On this subject of encouraging landlords to build more 

_ housing—and this is not done to be flippant; this is being 
done because this type of question was asked throughout 
the various cities that we attended—is a poem that I would 
like to read into the record, a poem that deals with the 
subject of how we are going to encourage landlords to 

_ build more housing, and specifically the mobile home. 

This was delivered to us and it became an exhibit to the 

hearings on 14 February 1991. It was written by Rob Van 

Hae and it is entitled Rent Legislation and Unfair Restric- 

tions: 


A landlord is considered a low-class citizen, 
He struggles his best with unfair legislation. 
Society is there to force a poor decision, 

He has no chance, he can barely make a living. 


In every other business there are no restrictions, 

The landlord is forced and they don’t listen. 

To do what is best for everyone together 

Is not what they want even though this would be better. 


Our members of Parliament are thinking of the votes. 
Yes! All they can get from most of the folks. 

They are buying votes from all of the tenants, 

By giving them all an expensive residence. 


Our taxes are high, we have a large deficit, 

We are most certainly beyond our limit. 

All this mismanagement and expensive squandering 
It costs so very much for all this government housing. 


It really does cost three times as much 

Because they don’t have the businessman’s touch. 
If business were allowed only half this amount 
This could easily settle the landlords’ account. 


Why not encourage all the landlords 

To build more housing that we can afford, 

And let’s not forget the ones in need, 

For they should all be helped to pay the rent indeed. 
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My question, therefore, to the Minister of Housing is 
specifically, given the testimony that was given to us in 
these hearings and the comments that have been raised by 
both opposition parties with respect to the mobile home, 
and given the fact that he has stated that he is going to 
insist that the mobile home be subject to rent controls, how 
is he going to encourage someone to go into the mobile 
home business? 


Hon Mr Cooke: I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here for a few minutes. I should point out to the critic for 
the third party that the reason I was not here this afternoon 
is because we were in policy and priorities board of cabinet. I 
apologize for that, but I hope he will understand that there 
are other responsibilities that I also have. That is why my 
parliamentary assistant has so ably been doing the job that 
parliamentary assistants are supposed to do, that is, covering 
in the House. 

The critic for the third party can go on and debate this 
for as long as he wants to. We had a full discussion in 
committee. He knows that there is an interministerial com- 
mittee that has been set up to look at the whole issue of 
mobile homes and how they fit into the regulatory structure 
in this province, and that is appropriate, but I am not pre- 
pared to indicate to the critic for the third party that we as a 
government are going to look at regulation or no regula- 
tion of this sector of rental properties or any other sector of 
rental properties that have been covered traditionally by 
legislation in this province. 

The way that he pictures and describes all of these 
situations is as if there is only one side to the story. There 
is another side to the story, and that is that for every land- 
lord he is talking about, he or she has several tenants in 
mobile home parks, and we have had considerable diffi- 
culty over the years with substantial rent increases and 
applications for substantial rent increases. I can tell the 
member now that we also have some particular circum- 
stances of conversions to co-operatives by the owners in 
an effort to get out of regulation, and that has put tenants in 
mobile home parks in this province in great jeopardy. 

The member for Essex-Kent, who has one of those 
right now, can tell the member about the difficulties that 
some of the tenants are in, even under the present regulatory 
structure. So if the member is coming here and telling the 
government today that he wants to deregulate the mobile 
home rental sector, I can tell him right now, that is his 
opinion. We fundamentally disagree. We believe the tenants 
in mobile home parks in this province deserve protection. I 
do not know for sure because it is not always predictable 
to know where the official opposition is, but I would sus- 
pect that even the official opposition would agree that 
there has to be regulation of mobile home parks. 

The critic for the third party can continue to debate it 
all afternoon. We had a substantial debate in committee as 
well. We have come to a different conclusion. I would just 
ask him, as the critic for the third party, to start considering 
the need to get on with the passage of Bill 4. We have had 
substantial debate at second reading, substantial debate in 
committee of the Legislature and this afternoon we have 
now been going for nearly two and a half hours, and he is 
still on section 1. If the name of the game is to simply hold 
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up the bill, then the member can tell us that that is the 
name of the game, that he just wants to hold up the bill and 
he does not want to proceed with passage. We are certainly 
beginning to understand that very clearly. 


Mr Tilson: I think it is high time the minister does 
come and address these very important issues that we have 
put to him on this area. They are very good questions 
which have remained unanswered, and I am not going to 
repeat—unfortunately, he has just arrived—what we have 
been talking about all afternoon. That is why this legisla- 
tion is here, of course. We are not like him. We are con- 
cerned with the overall quality of life of the tenant and the 
landlord. We are looking at the economy of this province 
and the overall effect that this legislation is having on it, 
and that is why we are asking these questions, most of 
which are going unanswered. 

I am going to ask it just simply once more—I am not 
going to repeat the other questions and I do not want to get 
into the green paper and what the minister plans to do; I 
am looking specifically at Bill 4—in this interim period, 
how does the minister propose to encourage landlords or 
individuals to expand the mobile home parks, to put capital 
moneys into them when they do not have the moneys or, 
better yet, how does he propose to encourage them to build 
new mobile home parks that are needed? 
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Hon Mr Cooke: Does the member have the statistics 
of how many new mobile home park units have been cre- 
ated in the last number of years? It has not been very 
substantial. So on the other hand, we have to also look at 
protecting the tenants who live in the mobile home parks 
in this province, and that is the balance that we must find. 
In our view, in the past there has not been adequate protec- 
tion. We are prepared to substantially increase the protec- 
tion of tenants in this province, whether they are in private 
sector high-rise, low-rise or mobile home parks. That is the 
determination of this government. 

Strategies on supply, whether it is in mobile homes or 
whether it is apartment units, I think are issues that we 
have to deal with in the overall housing strategy, but part 
of any decent and comprehensive housing strategy in this 
province has to be regulation of rents for the consumers. 
We fundamentally believe in that. Those people would de- 
regulate. We want to strengthen the regulation to protect 
tenants. 


Mr Tilson: It appears the minister has made up his 
mind on this subject. Our party is interested in all types of 
housing accommodation and we are interested in encour- 
aging all types of housing accommodation: the mobile 
home, the condominium, the co-operative. We are inter- 
ested in all of these things, and obviously this government 
has no intention of encouraging the improvement of the 
quality of life of a mobile home owner or the building of 
new mobile home units, so I have no further comments or 
questions with respect to this amendment. 


Mr Sterling: I am glad to see the Minister of Housing 
is here now. 


Hon Mr Cooke: That’s not what you said when I 
came in. 
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Mr Sterling: That is not what I said when they came 
into government? Right. 

Before he was here, we were trying to find accommo- 
dation for people who live and who are tenants in these 
mobile home parks. I know he has a busy schedule. It is 
unfortunate that he was not here, but the problem relates to 
the fact that there are, in my view, too few mobile home 
parks in Ontario to provide a certain type of accommoda- 
tion for a sector of our public. 

What I was trying to ask the parliamentary assistant 
was whether or not the minister might consider an amend- 
ment which would permit a mobile home park owner the 
opportunity to recapture costs which were required of him 
in capital expenditure as a result of a request of a munici- 
pality or ordered by a municipality or at the request of the 
Ministry of the Environment or ordered by the Ministry of 
the Environment or at the request of the board of health or 
ordered by the officer of health. 

The reasoning was this, that if you look at the develop- 
ment of mobile home parks over the past in Ontario, most 
of them I believe were developed 30 or 35 years ago, at a 
time when zoning and planning were not at the same level 
that they are now. Many of those were developed in prop- 
erties which were low-lying, non-desirable land, land 
which was not good for agriculture, was not good for any- 
thing else, basically. As a result, even with the reasonable 
environmental standards, one might argue, at that time, 
many of those mobile home parks have problems now 
with water supply and with sewage disposal, and as a re- 
sult, some of them are now being asked to update those 
services. They are caught in a conundrum of having ten- 
ants who cannot pay a great deal of rent and are also in a 
situation where some of them are on the verge of survival. 
A lot of the services in them were done on a shoestring. A 
lot of these parks were developed by people who did not 
have a lot of capital to begin with, and therefore now they 
are being asked to upgrade those services. 

What I wanted to ask the parliamentary assistant, and I 
now ask the minister’s indulgence on it, was whether or 
not he would consider an amendment, I believe to section 
9, with the help of his counsel and his advisers, which 
would allow the mobile home park operators to recoup costs 
which were necessary for them to involve themselves with 
because it was necessary for environmental standards and 
that that cost be spread out over, I do not know, 15 or 20 
years or whatever is reasonable, in the minister’s estimation. 

The argument given back, and it was eloquently put by 
the parliamentary assistant, was that the government was 
going into a period of debate with its new legislation. I do 
not think even in the most optimistic of situations the min- 
ister might dream of doing it within a year and a half or 
two years, but my concern was over the fact that if one 
mobile home park closes, you are going to put as many as 
60 or 70 or 100 people who own units in a situation where 
they have put their life savings of $20,000 or $30,000 or 
$40,000, with no alternative. They own a unit, but they do 
not have any land or a lot to sit it on, because there are not 
a lot of empty mobile home lots at this time. 

So the concern expressed by my friend and my party is 
that a reasonable law be struck in order to allow these 


nrobile home owners to stay in business over this next 
wo-year period. My thoughts were to put forward an 
‘mendment to section 9 to allow a capital cost allowance, 
t whatever you want, which could be passed along to the 
snants, in lieu of throwing the tenants, or throwing some 
‘enants out or closing the park, over a period of time which 
yould be reasonable. 

| I think you have to remember that you are not dealing 
vith a situation here where you have basically developers 
vho have done extremely well for themselves, have large 
»perations or whatever. A lot of these operations are family- 
owned, family- operated, and in a lot of cases the costs 
vhich are reflected in their rents have—well, they have 
jot been reflected in their rents, because they have not 
yeen able to charge that over the 30-year period. There- 
‘ore, I would ask the minister’s indulgence in considering 
an amendment like that. I would ask the minister if he 
would consider such an amendment. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Well, that is not the amendment that 
s before us, but were it to be put before us, the same 
arguments would be made, of course, for capital in other 
apartment buildings. 

Bill 4 is a temporary piece of legislation. I think the 
‘member is being rather pessimistic in terms of the time 
frame for the permanent legislation, and of course much of 
the time frame will be up to them. The longer they delay 
on Bill 4 and the longer they delay on the permanent legis- 
lation, then the more difficult it is to get permanent rent 
control legislation in place, but that is a decision for those 
people to make. 
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I am amazed throughout the whole debate on Bill 4 
that whether it is parking garages or whether it is roofs or 
whether it is major requirements in mobile home parks, 
they all seem to have gone on 28 November, the day that 
Bill 4 was introduced. It seems rather strange to me that 
some of this capital work was not planned for and perhaps 
even applied for under the old legislation. If it had been 
applied for under the old legislation, the system took so 
long that if they were in financial difficulty right now and 
they had an application that had an effective date before 1 
October, they would still be waiting to go through the 
system for months and months and months anyway be- 
cause the old system was so complicated and so difficult to 
deal with. 
| think that the best way we can go is to pass Bill 4 as it 
was amended in committee, because I think anybody who 
_is watching this discussion on TV should understand that 
this is not the first time we have gone through clause-by- 
clause. We went through clause-by-clause in the standing 
committee on general government. We accepted some 
amendments, and now we would like to see Bill 4 brought 
in for third reading. We are basically opposed to and not 
favourable to any further amendments to the bill. We dealt 
with clause-by-clause of the bill and accepted some 
amendments when it was in the standing committee of the 
Legislature. 


Mr Sterling: I had hoped that the minister would not 
draw the analogy to high-rise or apartment land, because | 
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think there is a significant difference when you are dealing 
with these kinds of land. He is the Minister of Housing and 
he should be concerned about providing housing of various 
and different kinds in the province of Ontario. I do not 
think it is hard to get a municipality to agree to zone land 
high-rise residential, because it gains a fair bit of assess- 
ment, but my experience has been that there are not very 
many municipalities asking for zoning to be involved in 
trailer parks. 

Therefore, while it may be crass to say so, I could 
withstand perhaps the situation where an apartment build- 
ing no longer was zoned for apartment building but I am 
concerned about trailer parks that are no longer zoned as 
trailer park. The concern is—I do not know how many 
units there are across the province of Ontario; there may 
be only 3,000 to 5,000 or whatever—that once one trailer 
park closes, the person who has invested the $20,000 or 
$30,000 or $40,000 in that unit has to have a spot to park 
that unit, and I believe all of the municipalities which I 
represent, and many of the municipalities which have by- 
laws that I am familiar with, will not permit those units to 
be parked in their municipality, or it is very, very difficult 
to achieve that. 

Therefore the downside in not dealing with this as an 
exception is much greater than what the minister is talking 
about in dealing with an apartment. I would really ask the 
minister’s indulgence in perhaps not making a decision 
until I present my amendment on Thursday next, when I 
believe we will be debating this bill once again and that he 
will consider an amendment that deals specially with, I 
believe, a very special problem. The minister is not dealing 
with downtown Toronto. He is dealing out in the boon- 
docks, in most cases, in the province of Ontario. I just 
think that a lot of people, a lot of tenants, a lot of people 
who have invested their money are going to lose it unless 
the minister does something in Bill 4. 


Mr Turnbull: We are discussing clause 1, and of 
course that is about trailer parks. But the Minister of Hous- 
ing is as usual trying to confuse the issue by suggesting 
there were a huge number of applications that were made 
just after he got into office. He knows absolutely, perfectly 
well that the reason there were a large number of applica- 
tions was that the Ministry of Housing did not have an 
application form which was required at the time that it 
should have been available in the springtime. 


Mr Sterling: One other response I want to make to 
the Minister of Housing is that in committee he heard all 
these amendments. I think that if this government is going 
to be open and concerned about having the best piece of 
legislation and doing the best for the public of Ontario, it 
cannot take the general attitude that because something has 
gone through committee and amendments have been con- 
sidered there, this Legislature is deprived of bringing for- 
ward amendments at this stage. Quite frankly, I did not 
have the opportunity to sit on that committee or participate 
in that because I was involved in other parliamentary matters 
at that time. 


I do believe that if this government wants to have cred- 
ibility, it should continue to keep the process open as long 
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as the standing orders allow it to be open, which allow it to 
be open in this committee, the committee of the whole 
House, to make it a meaningful process for the minister to 
be here to listen to amendments and to consider those in a 
reasonable and logical fashion with an open mind. 

Therefore I do not accept his argument that because we 
had clause-by-clause for four days or whatever it was in a 
committee that stood out here, and two members of my 
party were members of the committee, all members of this 
Legislature have had their opportunity to be involved in 
this debate on Bill 4 and put forward meaningful amend- 
ments. I think that is part of the parliamentary process and 
I think this government should accept it. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Obviously, if the member presents 
an amendment, I will take a look at it, but the nature of the 
amendment that he has described, the principle of it, is not 
one that I agree with. But if he is talking about the parlia- 
mentary process and being open to amendments, the 
amendment that his Housing critic is proposing would de- 
regulate the mobile home parks in this province. If he 
wants us to take his amendment seriously, then he should 
put serious amendments forward. We are not prepared to 
consider deregulation. 


Mr Tilson: Just one final comment with respect to the 
retroactive effect of this legislation. The effect of the bill 
results that this clause dealing with mobile homes will be 
retroactive to 1 January 1987. I would like to just relate to 
members an incident from the township of Woolwich 
which is having a devastating effect on a mobile home 
park in that area. 
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This village has 78 mobile homes and 200 people. The | 


owner of that particular unit provides hydro, water, septic, 
sanitary services. The septic system is 30 years old and 
needs to be brought up to current Ministry of the Environ- 
ment standards. By bringing this mobile home site under 
controls, the owner will not be able to finance the needed 
infrastructure improvements, and because the clause is ret- | 
roactive to 1 January 1987, this park owner will owe the | 
tenants $60,000. Therefore the business is no longer eco- | 
nomically viable and he simply will not be able to con- 
tinue operation. This of course is a source of affordable | 
housing which would be lost for 200 people, and I think | 
that is regrettable. | 


Hon Mr Cooke: I do not want to continue the debate | 
other than to say to the critic that he is not being entirely 
fair in trying to indicate that this is retroactive to 1987 for 
rent regulation of mobile homes. 


He knows as well as I do that the bill that his party 
voted for, Bill 51, the legislation that we currently operate 
under in Ontario, was assumed to cover mobile home 
parks. So let’s be honest and aboveboard with everybody — 
and indicate clearly that owners of mobile home parks 
assumed that they were covered by rent regulation. The 


only thing that this amendment does is clarify that and 


make sure the wording that was used in Bill 51 in the past 


is absolutely clear for the protection of tenants of this | 
province. I will be fair with the member and I think he | 


should be fair with us as well. 
The committee of the whole House reported progress. 
The House adjourned at 1801. 
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Wednesday 3 April 1991 


The House met at 1330. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr Mahoney: The Minister of the Environment has 
teally put the cat among the pigeons in the region of Peel. 
When the Britannia landfill site was opened in 1977, an 
agreement was entered into by the city, the region and, 
most important, by the citizens that the Britannia site 
would exist for 12 years. Out of necessity and by mutual 
agreement, that period has been extended for the time 
being. 

The 27 March order in council issued by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs took away planning authority for 500 
metres surrounding this site. Is this not a crystal-clear mes- 
sage that the original agreement will now be ignored and 
‘the Britannia landfill site will be extended indefinitely? 

Part of the Britannia agreement was that the city of 
Brampton would take the next Peel regional dump site. 
Obviously that arrangement means nothing to the minister. 
She has taken site 6B in Brampton off the table and frozen 
development around Britannia with no consultation with 
the people. 

The minister comes into her portfolio on a white char- 
ger, acting like Annie Oakley, saying she is going to solve 
all the problems by having municipalities and the people 
of the province adhere to the 3Rs. We all know that the 
fourth R, re-election, is the only one she and her col- 
leagues are really concerned about. 

Annie had better get her gun, because if she thinks she 
can simply extend Britannia without consultation or dis- 
cussion with the citizens or the city, there will be a show- 
down with Hazel McCallion at high noon on the main 
street of Mississauga for the battle of her life. 

Peel has gone through the site search process and this 
minister has undermined that process. She has ignored past 
agreements and shown the mayor and council that she 
cares not for consultation but only expediency. 


ORILLIA PERCH FESTIVAL 


Mr McLean: The annual Orillia Perch Festival cele- 
_ brates its 10th anniversary this year. Thousands of anglers, 
young and old, male and female, converge on the Sunshine 
City each year to test their fishing skills in the waters of 
Lake Simcoe and Lake Couchiching. 
During the 10th anniversary edition of the Orillia and 
District Chamber of Commerce Perch Festival, which runs 
from 20 April to 11 May, avid anglers will be vying for 
more than $125,000 worth of prize money. This year there 
will be 72 specifically tagged perch, each with a value of 
_ $500, and those who reel in one of these tagged perch will 
_be eligible for a $10,000 grand prize. 
I congratulate the Orillia and District Chamber of 
Commerce for organizing and sponsoring the perch festi- 
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val, which has continued to grow during its 10 years of 
existence. The annual event is an excellent example of 
how the people of Orillia are eager to promote our com- 
munity in an atmosphere of fun and festivity. 

I would like to take this opportunity to invite my col- 
leagues in the provincial Legislature to come to the Sunshine 
City to do battle with the mighty fighting perch, one of the 
finest pan fish in all of Ontario. If members need more infor- 
mation, I urge them to call the Orillia and District Chamber 
of Commerce Perch Festival hotline, 705-326-4424. 


DAFFODIL DAY 


Mrs Mathyssen: Many of the members here will al- 
ready know April is Cancer Month across Canada and Fri- 
day 5 April is Daffodil Day, the kickoff for the major 
annual fund-raising drive of the Canadian Cancer Society. 

The Canadian Cancer Society is a national, commu- 
nity-based organization of volunteers whose mission is the 
eradication of cancer and improvement of the quality of 
life of people living with cancer. The society supports re- 
search into the causes and treatments of cancers and pro- 
vides education programs designed to raise public 
awareness about the importance of prevention and early 
detection of this terrible disease. As well, the society has 
always been there for people living with cancer through its 
patient service programs, working to meet the social, emo- 
tional and psychological needs of cancer patients and their 
families. 

On Friday and Saturday of this week, many of the 
150,000 volunteers of the society in Ontario will be selling 
daffodils in public places throughout our province. As 
well, throughout April, door-to-door canvassers will be ap- 
proaching people in their homes to raise funds for the 
important work of the Canadian Cancer Society. 

There are many here in this chamber whose lives. have 
been touched by this devastation among those near and 
dear to them: fellow workers, constituents, neighbours and 
family members. The daffodil which I wear today is a 
symbol of the hope which exists in many hearts that cancer 
can and will be beaten. The role played by the Canadian 
Cancer Society throughout Canada and in Ontario is an 
important one in this fight. 

I know I am joined by my fellow caucus members in 
the Legislature today in wishing the Canadian Cancer So- 
ciety all success with this year’s drive. — 


Mrs Faweett: I too believe that it is appropriate that 
we in this Legislature direct our attention to this pervasive 
disease of cancer, the second most frequent cause of death 
in Ontario. It is predicted that in Ontario over 40,000 new 
cancer cases will be reported this year. Even more fright- 
ening is the fact that the incidence of cancer is increasing 
at a rate of 4% each year. 

The provincial government plays a pivotal role in can- 
cer control and prevention. There is the obvious—funding 
for hospitals, health promotion and educational programs, 
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volunteer programs and research—and the less obvious— 
anti-workplace-smoking legislation to attack the most pre- 
ventable causes of cancer. 

Yet we are reminded today, and also by daffodils being 
sold by volunteers throughout the month of April, that 
35% of all deaths in Ontario are cancer-related. 

This simple fact has moved more than 150,000 volun- 
teers from across Ontario to become involved with the 
Canadian Cancer Society. These individuals promote pub- 
lic education messages, raise funds and become involved 
in the emotional support and comfort of cancer patients. If 
ever there was a driving force behind an organization, 
these nameless, devoted thousands are it, and they deserve 
our thanks and support. 

While cancer is still the second highest cause of death 
in Ontario, research has led to improvements in diagnosis 
and treatment and in survival rates. Statistics indicate that 
the overall survival rate of childhood leukaemia has in- 
creased by 60% since 1970. So there is hope. There is 
momentum in the research that is being done, and there are 
you and J, upon whom the continued success of this very 
important work depends. 


1340 


PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 


Mr Turnbull: Last week the Minister of Revenue re- 
sponded to a question about the reassessment presently 
occurring in the city of Toronto by saying it was strictly for 
the purpose of updating records and not for the imposition 
of market value reassessment. 

I have in my hand a copy of the assessment form sent 
to all of the homes in North York. It states very clearly the 
purpose of this reassessment: “Metro Toronto council has 
requested a general reassessment to be implemented in 
1992 for taxation in 1993.” 

Will the minister come clean and now admit that she 
either misled the House or did not understand the work- 
ings of her own department? Which is it? 

This reassessment is costing the taxpayers of Toronto 
at least $11 million and is directly related to the decision of 
Metro council to implement market value reassessment. 
The government has not yet announced the decision on 
whether it will support market value reassessment. As 
Mayor Eggleton recently said: “At best, they’re squander- 
ing millions without a plan. At worst, they’ve made up 
their minds, but are pretending they haven’t.” 

It appears there is a choice: incompetence or devious- 
ness. Will the minister come forward and admit to this 
House just what her government is planning? 


REST HOMES 


Mr Huget: On 25 March receivers Ernst and Young 
announced that it had obtained permission of the Ontario 
Court to close Sarnia Lodge Rest Home. The closure will 
result in the forced relocation of 17 ill and handicapped 
residents. 

Sarnia Lodge has been a target of complaints for more 
than a decade while passing through a series of owners. In 
August 1989 a doctor noted the “totally unacceptable” hy- 


giene of an elderly, mentally handicapped resident he 
found with human faeces and maggots in her shoes. 

The home’s last owner, Ultra-Care Management of Pe- 
terborough, purchased the home in 1987 and was placed in 


receivership for unpaid debts in November 1990. At that | 
time there were complaints about the hygiene and confine- | 
ment of residents and workers complained of difficulty | 


cashing paycheques. 

On 13 March 1991, nine registered nursing assistants 
were notified their jobs would be terminated to cut costs, 
and they expressed concerns about unqualified staff dis- | 
pensing medication. On 21 March 1991, Emst and Young 
announced it would close the home and relocate the resi- 
dents to whatever facility would accept them. 

Vulnerable residents in this province deserve much. 
better treatment than this, and I urge my government to | 
proceed as quickly as possible with legislation to protect | 


these and many other vulnerable citizens in Ontario. There 
must be standards and regulations for these homes, and I | 
urge all members of this House to support the legislation | 
when it is introduced. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Chiarelli: Premier Bob Rae has failed to replace. 
Johnny Carson’s The Great Karnak as prime time jokester. 
The Premier has opened the envelope with the answer. It 
says, “Government-run automobile insurance.” But the 
Premier fails the test. He cannot find the envelope with the. 
question. . 

Is the question how to provide more affordable premi- 
ums? How to restore the right to sue? How to provide 
better service? How to increase benefits with no additional 


cost? How to displace 40,000 private sector employees? © 


Or is it how to win an election? 

Premier Karnak will not return to Johnny Carson’s 
prime time until he can find the question to go with the' 
answer, “Government-run auto insurance.” Can the Pre- 
mier tell us, what is the question? 


DAFFODIL DAY 


Mr Eves: It is my privilege to rise in the House today 
on behalf of our party to remind the people of Ontario that 
April is Cancer Month. Today is Daffodil Day. It is cele- 
brated across Canada. We will be given the opportunity to 


show our support to the cancer society by purchasing and 


wearing daffodils. 

The tradition of Daffodil Day began one spring day 
many years ago when a group of cancer society volunteers 
decorated the tables for a cancer tea with daffodils. The 
early spring blooms are a reminder of hope and renewed 
life. Today this tradition is supported by numerous volun- 
teers in their fight against cancer. | 

This week we will be given the opportunity to support the 
Ontario Cancer Society by purchasing daffodils at subway 
stations, in the street and shopping malls this weekend. 

I would also like to ask the members to support this 
worthwhile cause. Last year $2 million was raised in the 
province of Ontario alone, and this year we are hoping to 
raise even more money. For those who are interested, 
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daffodils are available in front of the Legislature today 
»etween the hours of 1 and 3 pm. 

I want to take this opportunity to suggest that all 
Ontarians support this very important battle against cancer. 
_ | think I would be very remiss if I did not extend on 
ehalf of my party, and probably all members of the On- 
ario Legislature, our sincere best wishes, hope and prayers 
‘or the member for Scarborough West for a full and speedy 
“ecovery. 


VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 


Mr Drainville: I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues here in the Legislature to the efforts of a 
small band of women in my riding of Victoria-Haliburton 
who have been working to fight abuse against women in 
the county of Victoria. 

In 1983 a group of women formed the Victoria County 
Women’s Resource Services. Their mandate was to edu- 
cate the public and help provide services for abused 
women. This is a volunteer group currently headed by a 
very capable and dedicated woman by the name of Ruth 
Martin. 

Currently the one in eight women in Victoria county 
who are abused by their husbands or boyfriends trek as far 
as Peterborough to find shelter. With a focus on finding 
solutions for family violence, Victoria County Women’s 
Resource Services has undertaken to purchase a home in a 


friendly residential area of Lindsay to provide a temporary 
home for 18 women and their families seeking shelter 


from abuse. 
The group is renovating the home to hold 10 bedrooms 
and is actively fund-raising within the community. The 


group has worked hard to gain the support of the local 


community and local government, and it is my great privi- 


lege to commend them for their work in the community 


and to hope that many more communities in Ontario can 
help to educate and stop both wife and child abuse. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


RACE RELATIONS 
Hon Ms Ziemba: Today I rise to talk about anti-rac- 


‘ism and our strategy. Racial tension is mounting in our 
society. One in 10 Ontario residents is a potential target of 
‘racism as a racial minority or an aboriginal person. 


Our traditional approaches to combating racism have 


; not worked. We have focused on relations between the 


races while overlooking the underlying bias in attitudes 


and institutional practices. The signs are clear. Too many 


aboriginal and black young people drop out of school, and 


there are barriers to public and social services. 


We know that racism creates divisions between people. 


It excludes and marginalizes individuals and robs the com- 


munity of economic potential by blocking access to oppor- 


tunity. Racism hurts all Ontarians by frustrating the 
achievement of a fully productive and equitable society. 


Our government has the political will to confront rac- 


ism head on. As the throne speech proclaimed, “We know 
that to achieve our social and economic goals, we must 
Strive to achieve access, equity and the protection of the 
tights of all members of our society.” My portfolio as Min- 


ister of Citizenship with responsibility for human rights, 
disability issues, senior citizens and race relations brings 
together the concerns of groups who have been isolated 
and left out. It is my job to provide leadership to achieve 
Our government’s equity objectives. 

We will condemn racism in all its forms, both individ- 
ual racism and the more subtle but pervasive systematic 
barriers that exclude people on the basis of their race. We 
will mobilize Ontario’s people and all key sectors to com- 
bat racism. To do this, it is my pleasure to inform the 
House that our government is introducing an anti-racism 
strategy for Ontario. We are backing our commitment with 
nearly $7.5 million in new money over a two-year period. 
This amount is a significant increase, doubling the current 
budget of the race relations directorate. 
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The strategy will reflect a series of guiding principles. 
These guiding principles will inspire all our efforts. They 
are as follows: 

1. Ontario recognizes and respects the unique identity 
of aboriginal peoples and the need for a distinct approach 
to anti-racism measures for aboriginal people. We will be 
guided by the first nations in formulating a unique anti- 
racism policy. 

2. Ontario government ministries, their agencies, 
boards and commissions must take an active leadership 
role in combating racism. 

3. All government services must recognize the racial 
diversity of Ontario and take this into account in the design 
and delivery of programs. 

4. Ontario is committed to developing a new co-opera- 
tive relationship with local government, community 
groups, labour, non-profit agencies, the broader public sec- 
tor and business in recognition of the need for shared re- 
sponsibility and joint leadership in combating racism. 

5. Ontario is committed to anti-racism initiatives that 
are open and inclusive, that reach out to diverse communi- 
ties and advocate an effective voice for those who have 
been not heard. 

Our anti-racism strategy has five components. 

As the first element in our strategy, we will develop 
and implement an Ontario anti-racism policy to replace the 
Ontario policy on race relations. The existing policy, based 
on the rather vague concept of race relations, fails to ad- 
dress the hard reality of racism. It also lacks implementa- 
tion guidelines. The anti-racism policy will allow our 
government to renew the vision and strengthen the com- 
mitment to combating racism through concrete action. 

Second, we will develop a mandatory Ontario public 
sector anti-racism strategy covering all ministries and their 
agencies, boards and commissions. This government-wide 
strategy will show our determination to lead by example. It 
will require all provincial government organizations to 
take specific initiatives and be held accountable for com- 
bating racism. 

Third, the government will consult community groups 
and work with ministries, their agencies, boards and com- 
missions to ensure that all new and existing policies, pro- 
grams and legislations comply with the new anti-racism 
policy. The new Police Services Act, proclaimed recently, 
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illustrates the potential that legislation has a positive im- 
pact on the racial climate. We will follow closely the effec- 
tiveness of this legislation and its impact in our 
communities. We will seek more ideas and public input on 
how policies, programs and laws should be reformed. 

Fourth, we are establishing the Ontario anti-racism sec- 
retariat as a strong advocacy body to spearhead the fight 
against racism both within and outside the government. 
The secretariat will be created by restructuring and en- 
hancing the race relations directorate. The new organiza- 
tion will carry out crucial policy development, research 
and evaluation roles. It will provide both consulting advice 
and financial assistance to help various sectors plan and 
implement anti-racism programs. It will organize anti-rac- 
ist public education initiatives to change attitudes. 

Finally, we will appoint the Ontario Anti-Racism Advi- 
sory Group to provide ongoing input on the progress of the 
anti-racism strategy over the next two years. This volun- 
teer group will include strong community representation, 
plus members from the private and broader public sectors. 

It is important to underline that the anti-racism strategy 
for Ontario will complement the legislated employment 
equity program to be developed by the employment equity 
commissioner. While the commissioner will deal exclu- 
sively with workplace discrimination, the anti-racism strat- 
egy will address racism in all sectors of our society. The 
strategy that we are announcing today will focus on such 
issues as bias in the school curriculum, discrimination in 
the provision of services and stereotypes in the media. The 
anti-racism strategy, like employment equity, represents a 
commitment to access, equality and full participation. 

I also want to stress that we plan to take a sectoral 
approach in implementing the anti-racism strategy; that is, 
initiatives will be tailored to meet specific needs in the 
public sector, the community, the private sector and the 
broader public sector. Let me briefly describe some key 
priorities. 

In the public sector, our goal is to ensure access and 
equity in the provision of government services. The On- 
tario anti-racism secretariat will consult widely across the 
public service, both unions and management, in preparing 
the Ontario public sector anti-racism strategy I mentioned 
earlier. 

In the community we will, for the first time, provide 
core funding to community-based groups so they can plan 
and operate anti-racism programs. A stable financial base 
will enable these local organizations to concentrate on ad- 
vocating for people who have been excluded from existing 
programs and services. We want to strengthen these com- 
munity groups so they can work with government in a 
more meaningful way in planning policies and programs. 
Our aim is to provide a voice for those who have been 
forgotten. 

In the private sector, we plan to encourage employer 
associations and unions to reduce systemic discrimination 
through organizational change. We will fund demonstra- 
tion projects for this purpose. 

Finally, in the broader public sector we intend to work 
with municipalities, hospitals, school boards, colleges and 
universities and their related ministries. We ask everyone 


in today. In conclusion, racism is not a partisan issue, is 
not an issue that we must take lightly. This is an issue for 
which we must all share responsibility to build a future 
where racism is no longer tolerated or condoned. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Hon Mr Buchanan: I rise to inform the members of | 
the House of a new initiative my government has under- 
taken for the farmers of Ontario. 

Ontario farmers have been labouring under the burden | 
of difficult economic times. Projections for 1991 indicate a | 
worsening financial situation, with net farm income de- 
clining substantially and continuing high real interest rates. 

The seriousness of the farm economy situation and the 
need for immediate action to provide relief were made > 
clear in the report of the agricultural finance review com- | 
mittee. As members will recall, the agricultural finance 
review committee, chaired by my colleague the member 
for Essex-Kent, was appointed in October, shortly after we 
formed the government. The committee consulted farmers 
and agricultural organizations across the province to find 
solutions to farm finance problems. 

A key recommendation of the committee’s report was — 
the need for immediate, targeted provincial interest assis- 
tance to help farmers who are most in need. The report 
recommended that a targeted financial relief program be | 
initiated to help farm families cope with current economic — 
conditions. Such a program would help offset high interest — 
rates paid by farmers and provide bridging to reduce cash | 
flow pressures in 1991. I am pleased to report that the 1 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food and this government are | 
proceeding with a $50-million, one-year farm interest as- 


sistance program that will provide an immediate financial — 
cushion for Ontario farmers in financial need. 

Although the implementation of the gross revenue in- | 
surance safety net program is expected to improve the sta- : 
bility of future farm incomes, the benefits of the gross © 
revenue insurance program will not be realized until 1992. 7 
Consequently, Ontario farms could be left unprotected — 
from real high interest rates, resulting in further decline of ’ 
the financial position of Ontario’s farm and rural commu- ~ 
nities. The new program will provide immediate short- — 
term assistance while the ministry considers long-term 
financial credit options for farmers. 

The 1991 farm interest assistance program is targeted 
at farms in need of financial assistance as determined by 
all positive sources of income. It will offer grants of up to 
$8,000 for farms operated by an individual owner and up 
to $12,000 for farms with one or more owners. | 

I realize it has been the custom of previous govern-. 
ments to announce financial programs for farmers as part 
of the provincial budget. However, the Premier and my 
cabinet colleagues recognize that Ontario farmers will be 
making decisions for spring planting very soon. In order 
for them to make the best use of this program and in order 
to restore some security to their enterprise, we are pleased 
to make this announcement today. | 
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RESPONSES 


RACE RELATIONS 


_ Mr Curling: It is important of course that we address 
he concern about racism in our society. Recently we saw 
he International Day for the Elimination of Racial Dis- 
crimination in our society. The strengths, as I read and 
istened to the minister, are strengths within her statement 
aere. The announcement of the increased stature of the 
secretariat I am very happy about and the independent 
capacity that she has placed on that secretariat will of 
>ourse assist in bringing more clout to counter the racist 
aspect of our society today. 

I have noticed too that the minister has put more 
money there to give resources for the policymaking pro- 
cess. We have a lot of talk about racism and I hope that 
‘his government will not only talk about racism, but do 
something about it. We also know that concern about rac- 
ism should cross party lines. Too often we have taken 
ownership of it by party lines and decided that we are the 

only persons who can deliver the aspect of eliminating 
racism. I hope that we do not do that. 

Again, as we have this wonderful statement here, there 
are many other areas that have not been addressed. Areas 
like the Ombudsman area that need a lot of support have 
not been addressed. It will never make any difference at all 
with the $7.5-million secretariat that we have here. The 
Ontario Human Rights Commission: With the tremendous 
backlog that is there, people are discouraged and feel they 
should not bring their case to the Ontario Human Rights 

Commission or to the race relations directorate. People 
must feel that they have access to these people and that 
they can be dealt with. 

Today, for instance, I was with the standing committee 
on the Ombudsman and in about 10 minutes or 15 minutes 

it was adjourned. It is an indication of how seriously the 
government and all of us must take this other committee. I 
was appalled to see the behaviour there. 

These are small indications that tell us that $7.5 mil- 
lion, $10 million or $15 million will not solve racism. It is 
a collective effort to wipe it out of our society. The opposi- 
tion here, the party here, is in strong support of eliminating 
racism and making sure that racism does not exist in our 
society, and of giving access to people who want to be a 

part of this society. I am glad that the aboriginal people 
have been recognized and that we can now look forward to 
_ seeing that we can address this very, grave issue. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr Cleary: I am glad to see that the opposition ques- 
tions in the House have provoked a timely agricultural 
announcement, and I am glad that the announcement clar- 
_ifies a similar announcement that the member for Essex- 
Kent seemed to have made a few weeks ago. When asked 
_ by our leader the member for Brant-Haldimand about the 

need for the program two weeks ago, the Premier told the 

House that any new agricultural program would be an- 
nounced at the time of the budget, which seemed to be 
different from the statement of the Provincial Auditor. 


Under repeated questioning the Premier changed his tune 
in saying the funding would come soon. We are glad to see 
that today is the day. 

Farmers will be concerned, however, that the applica- 
tion for the program will not be available until late May, 
another two months from now. I would therefore like to 
call upon the minister to do everything he can to ensure 
that the program is administered quickly and the cheques 
get out promptly. As it is now, farmers probably will not 
get any real cheques until late summer at the earliest. 

This is the first real announcement for funding that this 
minister has made since he took office. It is important to 
note that while we support this announcement, the govern- 
ment funding announcement today shows how successful 
the Ontario family farm interest rate reduction program 
that the Liberal government had was. There may be some 
changes, but the interest rate assistance is a package of 
OFFIRR by another name, and I would not be surprised if 
the farm community calls it OFFIRR. 

The minister will be aware that pre-budget submissions 
of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture, which will be 
meeting with the cabinet later this afternoon, called on the 
NDP to introduce an OFFIRR-type interest rate program. 
It is important to note that the announcement falls far short 
of the government’s $100-million election promise. 

The minister mentioned the new federal safety net pro- 
gram in his statement, but he will not mention why the 
government is refusing to implement the municipal-indus- 
trial strategy for abatement this year. The minister will 
know that the federation of agriculture has told the govern- 
ment that it is important that we implement MISA this 
year. 

The Liberal government allocated over $30 million in 
interest rate assistance during the five years, and the party 
will continue to pressure the government to live up to its 
responsibilities to provide direct assistance support to agri- 
culture and not force the burden on to cash-strapped farm 
communities. 


Mr Villeneuve: I too want to say thank you to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food because— 


[Applause] 


Mr Villeneuve: Don’t get carried away on the govern- 
ment benches. Now, don’t get carried away. 

I want to welcome the federation of agriculture here 
and I want to tell them to come back every week, really. If 
this is what it takes—great. However, all joking aside, ag- 
riculture is facing some of the most difficult times it has 
ever faced. We have less than 3% of the population out in 
rural Ontario providing us with all of the food that we take 
for granted. We have the same people tightening their 
belts, with reduced net income for the seventh year in a 
row. Yes, $100 million was promised by the Premier and 
his government in the small paper called— 

An hon member: The agenda for power. 

Mr Villeneuve: The agenda for power. Yes, we forget 
about that. We tend to forget. However, the agenda for 
power said $100 million. He has fulfilled the first recom- 
mendation in the report of the member for Essex-Kent, the 
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first one. We have six more to do, and certainly there is 
only $50 million left. 

Farmers, when they have the money, will spend. When 
farmers spend money, it has a ripple effect on the economy 
of times seven. So the Premier should give $50 million to 
the agricultural community, he should multiply that by 
seven, and the people in small-town rural Ontario will be 
the ones to benefit. It is not a handout. It is something that 
was well earned by the agricultural community. 

Agriculture faced the most difficult time ever last year 
with interest rates well up into the teens and yet with re- 
duced income. I hope the GATT negotiations work be- 
cause if they do not, the minister had better get ready to 
provide a lot more money to our agricultural community 
or else we will have closed the barn and farm door. That 
would be terrible because agriculture is the most basic 
industry of this province, and we very often take it for 
granted. 

We are looking for a little more funding and support 
for agriculture. The minister should remember that we 
need a strong voice. We have the federation of agriculture 
here today, and it could well be the strong voice to lobby 
for those people out in rural Ontario who are very often 
too busy providing food, providing all of those things that 
we take for granted. I thank the minister for this announce- 
ment, and I look for more from him in the near future. It is 
planting time, and farmers do need that support. Let the 
minister send them a good message. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Mr Cousens: On behalf of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive caucus and our leader, the member for Nipissing, I too 
would like to endorse a strong anti-racism strategy for 
Ontario. This is something indeed that all of us from 
across this House and across this province have to have a 
strong commitment to: equality for all people. 

The statement today by the minister responsible for 
race relations reflects something of the genuine and deep 
concern that we all must feel and exhibit in our actions and 
deeds. We have to break down the walls that people build 
around their small communities so that everyone can begin 
to understand each other, for who they are, what they are, 
and what they can contribute to our society. Where their 
needs are real, we can then do something to help solve 
them, and do it through the educational system as the min- 
ister suggests so that we start with our young people and 
build it up throughout. 

I am concerned that, as a ministry and as a govern- 
ment, when the minister starts to talk about it being a 
non-partisan issue, he has a chance here when he sets up 
his anti-racism advisory group to include Liberals and 
Conservatives and people from other parties. I think other 
ministries in the government are continuing to just put in 
their favourite people. Let’s open it up so that everyone 
from the province participates. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission: I have the 
results here of the failure as a government. When one 
looks at the fact that it takes 13 months to resolve a case 
right now, on average, before the Ontario Human Rights 


| 


deal with. The minister cannot stand in the House and say | 
he is solving a racial problem when he has something like 
2,950 complaints waiting to be processed. Therefore, the 
government has to act on that. | 

The next thing which is also shameful is that when the | 
minister talks about money being put into it, he is transfer- | 
ring money from one pot into the other pot. I am not 
convinced that this is new money he is allocating today. If 
it were, it would be worth announcing afresh. 


Commission, that is something this government should. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mrs Sullivan: My question is for the Minister of the 
Environment. Yesterday the minister made a third state- 
ment in a series of what we see as piecemeal and discon- 
nected announcements about the way she is dealing with. 
the garbage crisis in Ontario. The minister said unequivo- 
cally that regions within the greater Toronto area would 
not be permitted to ship their waste outside of the GTA 
boundaries. As a result of this announcement, confusion 
reigns. 


Can the minister clarify for the House whether this is a 
province-wide policy, or does the policy just apply to the 
GTA? In other words, should Storrington scrap its contract 
to ship its waste to West Carleton? Should Kingston stop 
its search for a site outside its region? Many municipalities 
across the province are looking for a clarification. Will the 
minister answer in a straightforward and unequivocal way, 
does this policy, restricting the shipping of waste outside mu- 
nicipal boundaries, apply to all municipalities in Ontario? 


Hon Mrs Grier: The statement that I made yesterday, 
which the member describes as piecemeal, reflects the 
steady progress of this government towards an integrated 
waste management approach. What we have done is dealt 
with waste reduction and reuse, and I made a statement in 
this House to that effect. We are looking at the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act, and yesterday my statement was 
made in my capacity as minister responsible for the greater 
Toronto area. That statement reflects on the decision of 
this government to put in place a waste management pub- 
lic authority that would be responsible for finding disposal 
sites within the GTA for the residue that is left over after 
there is serious reduction and reuse and composting of the 
waste. 


Mr Offer: The minister should be aware, and I veri- 
fied this as of last week, that the Britannia landfill site will 
be at capacity this December. I have in my possession a 
copy of an order in council dated 27 March which froze all 
development around the landfill site. The minister has in- 
dicated there is to be a public authority that is not yet in 
place. There are to be guidelines, which none of us have 
ever seen. The Britannia landfill site will be at capacity 
this December. The minister has frozen development 
around the site. Her legislation, regulation, criterion, what- 
ever she wishes to call it, is not yet in place. These facts 
add up. The obvious answer is that she intends to use hei 
emergency power to expand the Britannia landfill site. 


My question is whether the minister will make a com- 
mitment today not only to the residents of Mississauga 
North in my riding, where the site is located, but indeed to 
all of the people in the region of Peel, that before she 
exercises her emergency powers in expanding the 
Britannia landfill site, it will be done with full public con- 
sultation and under an environmental assessment hearing. 


Hon Mrs Grier: I would like to make a distinction 
between the long-term solution to the GTA waste crisis 
issue that I addressed yesterday and the very immediate 
problems we are facing and in fact have known about for 
many years with respect to the imminent closure of sites 
‘such as the Britannia Road site. The approach of this gov- 
‘ernment is going to be as aggressive as possible with the 
3Rs and to reduce the amount of garbage, in the expecta- 
tion that we will have a long-term site available as soon as 


all of the existing sites within the GTA are completed. But 


in recognition of the fact that there may be a brief shortfall, 
I indicated yesterday that I have asked my ministry to 
examine all possible alternatives for meeting that shortfall. 
When that examination has been completed, I will be more 
than happy to share it with the member. 


Mr Sorbara: Part of the minister’s announcement 
yesterday indicated that without study, without environ- 
mental assessment, without one shred of supporting evi- 
dence, the garbage from three million people in 
Metropolitan Toronto is going to be dumped in York re- 
gion. She said that this morning on Metro Morning. She 
said she made that decision because York region had en- 
tered into a tentative partnership with Metropolitan To- 
ronto to consider the prospect of disposing garbage in 
Kirkland Lake, and on that basis she said the long-term 
solution to Metropolitan Toronto’s garbage problems shall 
be in York region. 

I have two parts to my supplementary question. First, 
given that the minister would not propose to dump garbage 
in the southern part of York region, which is as urbanized 


as the riding of Etobicoke-Lakeshore, and given that she 
_ would not want to expand the Keele Valley landfill site 


; 
| 


because that site sits right on the headwaters of the Don 
River, and given that she supports the freeze of develop- 
ment in the Oak Ridges moraine, which is a very sensitive 
environmental site, and given that she would not want to 


_ put that garbage in the water basin of Lake Simcoe—I 


_ have just described for the minister all of York region— 
_ what site does she propose to choose arbitrarily to dispose 


| 


_ of Metro Toronto’s garbage? 


Second, what studies did the minister undertake, or 
what environmental assessment did she do, in order to 
decide that it should be York region and not Durham or 
Peel, and will she table those studies in this House? If she 
cannot table those studies, will she admit to this House that 
her decision to choose York region was entirely political? 


Hon Mrs Grier: The member seems to misunder- 
stand the way in which the environmental assessment pro- 
cess works. The public authority that is going to be 
established will set in place environmental criteria and 
screening criteria, just as any other proponent of a landfill 
site does, and on the basis of those criteria, sites will be 
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selected. Those sites will be subject to an environmental 
assessment process. The decision as to the acceptability of 
those sites will be made by the Environmental Assessment 
Board, and I can assure the member that all of the studies, 
all of the options and all of the participation available to 
anybody under the Environmental Assessment Act will be 
available to him and to the residents of York region as we 
go through that process. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Mrs Caplan: My question is for the Minister of In- 
dustry, Trade and Technology who, as we all know, has 
responsibility for small business advocacy as part of his 
responsibility in this province. The issue I would like him 
to address today is the issue of cross-border shopping, 
which recently has reached crisis proportions in the border 
communities right across this province. 

Losses in Ontario this year for small businesses are 
estimated in the $600-million-a-year range, and it is ex- 
pected to increase this year—and these are reports by the 
minister’s own staff—by 25% to 30% in 1990 alone. 
These are his own ministry’s estimates. The answers we 
have been hearing from the Premier and from the Trea- 
Surer are meetings and studies and talk. From the small 
business advocate in this province, the Minister of Indus- 
try, Trade and Technology, we need action. 

I would ask the minister today if he is going to turn his 
back on the people of this province who need jobs, the 
municipalities that need assessments, whose economies 
are draining away across the border, I would ask him a 
very specific question and I would like a time-line answer: 
When will he do something for the small mom-and-pop 
operations in the border communities across this province 
that are bearing the brunt of this serious, serious issue? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: Of course I as minister would not 
and nor would this government ever turn its back on small 
business or any business in this province. I might cite for 
the member as evidence of that claim— 


Mrs Caplan: When are you going to do something? 
Mr Sorbara: You are a disgrace to the ministry. 


Hon Mr Pilkey: I can appreciate that the members 
opposite do not wish to hear these facts, because they 
probably did not do too great a job when they had the 
portfolios. None the less, the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
and Technology has provided some $25,000 to fund devel- 
opment of a marketing framework to help small business, 
particularly in relation to cross-border shopping. 

We have met with representatives of many communi- 
ties, Cornwall, Fort Erie, Kingston, Niagara Falls, St Cath- 
arines, Sarnia, Sault Ste Marie, Thunder Bay and Windsor, 
in consultations to help these border communities in the 
problems they face. There were recommendations that 
have come out of those meetings, and their representatives 
have in fact appeared before the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs and have brought forward 
recommendations. 

I can assure the member that this ministry, which has 
been very active and very supportive by way of funding, 
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will continue to pursue these concerns to try to better the 
circumstance for all border communities in this province. 

Mr Cleary: The Premier promised during the election 
campaign to bring in low-interest loans for small business. 
I am proud to state that businesses in my riding have 
started offering a low-interest loan program to keep local 
consumers’ dollars in our community. However, figures 
already reveal a 20% unemployment rate in the Cornwall 
area. Clearly, we must improve the economic health of our 
community and increase the employment opportunities in 
our workforce. 

The Minister for Industry, Trade and Technology must 
act today before one more business closes in my riding. 
Will he bring forward the Premier’s election promise to 
help merchants in my riding and all cross-border commu- 
nities with low-interest loans? 

Hon Mr Pilkey: The Ministry of Industry, Trade and 
Technology, through the Ontario Development Corp, en- 
tertains many, many companies that are seeking assistance 
in terms of loan guarantees or outright loans. I will not 
repeat the information I have just given to the previous 
questioner, although all of that is in fact quite factual. 

Mr Scott: That’s what you say to win elections; it has 
nothing to do with your policies now. 

Hon Mr Pilkey: That is an interesting point of view; 
it does not happen to be correct. But I think I have re- 
sponded very accurately in regard to the active response of 
this government and of this ministry by co-operating with 
those border communities and, as indicated earlier, we will 
continue to do so to aid those businesses in any way we 
reasonably can. 

The Speaker: Final supplementary, the member for 
Essex South. 

Mr Scott: You won that election; now perform. Do 
what you promised the people you would do. 


Mr Mancini: Mr Speaker, we have— 

Mr Scott: Perform. You are the government. 

Mr Sorbara: Allan Pilkey has not made one 
minister’s statement in this House. He’s been here six 
months and he has not said a thing. 

Mr Scott: You have got all the levers of power. Now 
use them or get out of here. 

The Speaker: You are going to have to shout over the 
top of your colleagues. 

Interjections. 

Mr Mancini: Mr Speaker, we have here in Ontario— 

The Speaker: The member for Essex South, just a 
moment. 

One of your colleagues has been waiting patiently to 
place a question. He cannot do so unless his own members 
of his own caucus stop providing interference for him. 

Mr Scott: My frustration at the unwillingness of this 
government to respond to its promises is causing me to— 

The Speaker: Whatever frustrations members may 
feel have nothing to do with the orders and procedures of 
this House. When order has been restored, then the mem- 
ber for Essex South will have the floor. 


Mr Mancini: Across the floor from us, we have one 
of the most anti-small-business governments in the history 
of Ontario. We have a Minister of Labour who wants to | 
raise the minimum wage to over $9 an hour; that will help | 
small business. We have a Minister of Colleges and Uni- | 
versities who does not have the backbone to cancel a | 
course on American shopping habits for Canadians. We | 
have a Minister of Energy who said in the Legislature that | 
gasoline prices were not high enough for the corporate 
barons who run the energy corporations. 

Yesterday, the Minister of Health was referred to as Dr 
Do-Little. The Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology 
is Dr Do-Nothing. We have a situation in Windsor and | 
Essex county where the Windsor Chamber of Commerce | 
estimates 1,000 jobs will be lost in 1990 alone due to— 


Interjections. 
Mr Mancini: Mr Speaker, I did not stop. 


The Speaker: Maybe you should have. Would the | 
member just take a seat for a moment? The member for 
Essex South knows full well that ample preamble to this — 
question has been given. Would he please succinctly place | 
his supplementary? 


Mr Mancini: I was moving right into that supplemen- — 
tary, but I just wanted to remind the Premier of what his | 
ministers have been saying. | 

What is wrong with the Tories today? Is something 
wrong with the Tories today? The Windsor Chamber of ! 
Commerce has estimated we will lose 1,000 jobs this year © 
alone due to cross-border shopping. High taxes are one of © 
the problems. Will the Minister of Industry, Trade and — 
Technology make some kind of commitment to lower the — 
sales tax, lower the gasoline tax, or do both? 

Hon Mr Pilkey: We cannot do those things that are 
not in our power. Those things that we can do, we are 
doing, have done and will continue to do to address this _ 
situation. 
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GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr Cousens: Yesterday, the honeymoon ended for the © 
New Democratic government. I have a question for the © 
Minister of the Environment. It relates to her statement 
yesterday. 

In opposition, the minister and her party were strongly © 
opposed to any shortcuts or exemptions under the Environ- | 
mental Assessment Act for proposed landfill sites. On 20 
November the minister told this House that her plan to 
deal with the waste management crisis included the estab-. 
lishment of a new public sector authority to search for and 
select the waste disposal site. However, in the meantime, | 
the minister also admitted that she did not rule out using 
her emergency powers under the act to bypass full assess- 
ment hearings on expanding existing sites if necessary. | 

Yesterday in her statement we learned that an interim 
site search team has been directed to find not one but three 
landfill sites within the GTA, with search and environmen- 
tal screening criteria to be announced at a later date. Who. 
is setting the environmental agenda for this government? 
First, she is opposed to environmental exemptions, next 
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she has a phantom garbage authority looking for a long- 


term site under a full environmental assessment, and then 
she says she might use her emergency powers to extend 
‘existing sites. Now we have an interim committee looking 
at three sites only in the GTA that may or may not face full 
environmental assessments. 
When will this minister come clean with the people of 
this province and tell them what really is on her agenda? 
Just what has changed over the last six months, or over the 
last five years? 
Hon Mrs Grier: | will try to make it as clear and as 
simple and as straightforward as I can. Nothing has 
changed over the past six months. In November I an- 
‘nounced that this government’s waste management situa- 
tion would be that we would move aggressively on waste 
production. We have done that. I said we would examine 
the Environmental Assessment Act and the process by 
which municipalities and proponents right across the prov- 
ince go through environmental assessments. We are doing 
that. I said I would set up a public authority to find a 
long-term disposal site for waste within the GTA, and yes- 
terday I announced further details of that. It is entirely 
consistent and follows in rapid succession from my an- 


‘nouncement last November. 


Mr Cousens: The Ministry of the Environment has 


become a three-ring circus. The minister is the juggler and 


it is a juggling act between the province, the regions and 
the municipalities and she dropped the ball. 

I would like to share with the minister some quotes 
from the Toronto Star today. One notable reaction to the 
minister’s announcement is from Councillor Dale Martin, 


a prominent member of the New Democratic Party caucus 


in Metro, and Mr Martin—it is the first time I have ever 
quoted from the man—states: “This is totally unworkable. 
It’s not based on reality. It’s politics.” I would like— 


An hon member: New Democratic Party politics. 


Mr Cousens: That is what he said, and it was the 
Toronto Star that said it too. 

I would also like to refer the honourable minister to 
another article from last December regarding the deal 
which Metro Toronto had signed to ship 30 million tonnes 


_ of garbage to the Adams mine site in Kirkland Lake. It 


stated: “In a letter to Metro council, Environment Minister 


_ Ruth Grier encouraged Metro to go for the Kirkland Lake 
_ deal and use its reserve funds—now sitting at more than 


_ $200 million—to secure rights to this site.” 


Who is setting the policy for her government? Why did 
she support the arrangement in December and four months 


_ later turn it around and tell the House, “Oh, the impact on 


| 
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a remote community of disposing of refuse from four mil- 
lion people is unthinkable.” Why is it she has turned it 
around so fast? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I do not know which of the mixed 
metaphors to address first, but let me just say that perhaps 
the member is correct when he says waste disposal has in 
the past been politics. The difference is that under this 
government waste disposal and waste management poli- 
cies are environmental. That is the difference, and that is 
the basis for my decisions. 


Mr Cousens: The minister had better go and have a 
little private chat with Mr Martin. He is one of her friends. 
The fact is, he is the one who accused the minister of 
playing politics. I am saying she is just proving again that 
this is not question period; it sure is not an answer period 
because we do not get answers to our questions. 

My final supplementary centres on a statement by 
Chairman Frank Bean of Peel region in response to the 
minister’s latest declaration that the GTA must be respon- 
sible for its own garbage. He said: “Good luck, lady. 
Where are you going to look?” I would like to ask the 
minister the same question: Where is she going to look 
when in fact she has got this alias interim site selection 
team going around looking for a place? Why do I not 
answer the question for her? She has not solved the prob- 
lem at all. She will not admit but I am sure she has every 
intention of expanding Keele Valley; she is going to ex- 
pand Britannia in Brampton; she is going to develop 
Whitevale in Durham, and she is going to do it without a 
full environmental assessment. Will she deny that now? 


Hon Mrs Grier: | did not take this decision expecting 
the people who had made a commitment to ship Metro’s 
waste to some part of rural Ontario to be happy with the 
fact that I had said they had to be responsible for their own 
waste. For everyone the member can quote, who is un- 
happy with my decision, I can perhaps quote back to him, 
from Pollution Probe, from Northwatch, from environ- 
mental groups in Kirkland Lake, in New Liskeard, in 
North Bay and in Timiskaming that feel the decision this 
government made yesterday was the most appropriate de- 
cision for the environment. That is what matters. 


Mrs Marland: My question is to the minister respon- 
sible for the greater Toronto area and the Minister of the 
Environment. I am embarrassed that the minister would 
stand in this House a few minutes ago and refer to munici- 
palities shipping their garbage away from their local juris- 
diction as an example that she just gave in response to the 
member for Markham. 

The minister knows full well that in the region of Peel, 
the Britannia site, which is located in Mississauga, never 
discussed shipping its garbage out of the region of Peel 
and if anybody must know that, the minister should. She 
said a few moments ago that she wants to give a very clear, 
simple and straightforward answer. I am going to give her 
a very clear, simple and straightforward question. On any 
of the sites that she is considering as an option, will she 
submit them to a full environmental assessment? 

Hon Mrs Grier: Yes, the long-term site for disposal 
of residues within the GTA will be subject to an environ- 
mental assessment. 

An hon member: Ask it again. 

Interjections. 

Mrs Marland: She has answered it. The minister has 
given us the answer. She is only going to submit the long- 
term sites to a full environmental assessment. That is the 
answer we feared; now we know the truth. We know these 
interim sites will not be subjected to a full environmental 
assessment, and that is even worse news than her an- 
nouncement yesterday. 
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The answer is out now and when this minister talks 
about reduction and reuse, I think it is time we came out of 
the darkness, into the light and realized this is not Alice in 
Wonderland; this is the real world. I never thought I would 
stand in this House and praise the former minister, the 
member for St Catharines, but I want to tell the minister 
that the decision she has made in terms of waste manage- 
ment is a decision he could have made five years ago. He 
chose not to make it five years ago because he was not 
going to cop out on a responsibility as he saw it, a respon- 
sibility that the minister was concerned about at the time 
when she was on this side of the House. I cannot believe 
the minister changed her mind. 

I will ask her to assure the people who surround any of 
the interim sites in the greater Toronto area that they will 
have protection. She said yesterday that her announcement 
was made in an environmentally sound manner. Can she 
tell this House today how an environmentally sound man- 
ner exempts sites from full environmental assessment? 
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Hon Mrs Grier: I am having some difficulty under- 
standing the premise of the question. The Britannia Road 
site, if that is the one to which the member for Mississauga 
South is referring, is an existing landfill site that has been 
in operation for many years. The policies that I announced 
in November, the policies that I repeated yesterday, are 
that by reducing and reusing and recycling we will extend 
the life of that landfill and of other existing landfills as 
long as we possibly can. We will move with the public 
authority to find a long-term site that will then accept the 
waste when those other sites are closed. That is the policy. 
That was the policy in November, and that is the policy of 
this government. 


Mrs Marland: For six years I shared the responsibil- 
ity with this member, in opposition, for protecting the en- 
vironment. We cannot believe that this member, now that 
she is in the government, is being so totally irresponsible. I 
would go as far as to say that the minister’s answers in this 
House, following on her statement yesterday, are a be- 
trayal of the confidence of the people of this province in 
her as an environmentalist. 

I simply say to the minister that we can make this as 
clear and simple and straightforward as she seems to want 
it. She has been in this House, in opposition, opposed to 
the extension of the Britannia landfill site and to approving 
the Whitevale site and the extension of Peel and Brock 
because none of those sites, in her own words, were ap- 
proved originally under a full environmental assessment. 
The minister has said to the former minister that she would 
be opposed to any expansion without a full environmental 
assessment. How is it that the minister could be so op- 
posed to expanding existing sites that were approved under 
the EPA now without a full EAA? How can the minister 
possibly do such a complete, 180-degree-turn reversal? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I really regret that those sites were 
approved without a full environmental assessment, and | 
suspect it was the member’s party which was in power at 
the time that they were in fact approved. The member says 
this is not an environmentally supportive decision. Let me 


refer her to the release today of Pollution Probe which | 


says, “Environmental groups have earned a victory with 
yesterday’s announcement by Environment Minister Ruth 
Grier.” 


It is not my intention to extend the use of any site that I | 
do not have to extend the use of. It is my intention to make | 
sure we reduce our garbage to such an extent that we can | 


then have a long-term site. 
Mrs Marland: It’s Alice in Wonderland. 


Hon Mrs Grier: The member says it is Alice in Won- | 
derland. I say to the member she knows the extent of the | 
crisis that has been created in the greater Toronto area, and | 
think it would be more environmentally responsible for the | 
member to help find a solution to the problem rather than to _ 
merely criticize the solutions that I have put forward. 


EDUCATION FINANCING 


Mr Beer: My question is for the Treasurer. Last week | 
the Leader of the Opposition asked the Treasurer a very 
specific question about what the government includes as 
part of the provincial commitment, indeed of the election 
promise that this government made, to pay 60% of the 
costs of education in the province. In reading over the 
Hansard of the Treasurer’s answer, unfortunately the Trea- | 
surer did not answer the question. I think it is of great 
importance, when school boards across the province are 


now trying to set their budgets, that we have a clear state- _ 


ment from the Treasurer as to what the provincial educa- . 
tional funding policy is. 

I would like to ask the Treasurer if he would tell this 
House, in terms of the 60% solution, if the government of 
Ontario not only includes the general legislative grants, the | 


operating grants that have traditionally been used for that” 


figure, but if the province of Ontario now has unilaterally 
decided to add to the general operating grants those moneys 
that are spent for educational capital and those dollars that are | 
provided to the provincial teachers’ pension plan. Will the 
Treasurer state specifically what is included in the 60%? 


Hon Mr Laughren: When we made the transfer an- 
nouncements to the school boards earlier this year, we 
increased the amount of transfers by, as I recall, 7.9%, 
considerably above the rate of inflation. We felt then and I 
feel now that that was the most we could possibly do. 


Mr Mahoney: That wasn’t the question. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I thought the member was seek- 
ing an answer. 

If one breaks it down in the traditional way, as to what 
percentage of the cost of education is paid for locally ver- 
sus provincially, we made no change whatsoever when we 
computed the percentage that we are now paying for the 
cost of local education. We have not at this point in time 
altered at all what makes up the 40% that is paid for by the 
province roughly versus the 60% that is paid for at the 
local level. 


Interjection. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I said approximately; a little more 
than 40%. I think the member is anticipating something that 
simply has not happened, namely, a reconfiguration of the 
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components of what goes into the provincial share of the 
cost of education in the province. 

_ Mr Beer: This is an absolutely incredible response from 
‘the Treasurer. Perhaps he would like to pick up and read the 
testimony that was given before the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs, where the Minister of Educa- 
tion said not only did the 60% figure include the dollars that 
the government spends on educational capital and the money 
that it provides to the teachers’ pension plan but that was 


always the understanding that she had, even during the elec- 
tion when the commitment was made. 


The Treasurer would know full well that if anyone in the 


previous government had tried an answer like that, it would 
‘have been deemed to be unacceptable. So we are left with a 


situation where the educational community and the property 
taxpayers have no idea of what the province’s policy is with 
respect to 60%. 

Let me try to help the Treasurer with some approaches 
and solutions, because if he does not know what 60% means, 
we have got to find out and we have got to find out quickly. 
Last year the select committee on education in its third report 
presented a clear approach to solving this problem. They set 
out a time frame of some eight months. Most recently, the 
advisory committee to the Minister of Municipal Affairs, the 
Hopcroft committee, presented its proposals and said that it 
supported fully the recommendations from the select com- 
mittee, which, as the Treasurer will remember, had members 
from the New Democratic Party. It was a unanimous report and 
indeed included the present Minister of Municipal Affairs. 

My question to the Treasurer is, will he fast-track the 
issue of educational financing to his NDP tax commission 


and direct that it take the select committee’s proposal and 


come back to him in time so that before the 1992 budget he 
will be able to bring in real changes to the split between the 
provincial share and that which is laid on the local property 
taxpayer and clarify so people understand fully what he 
means by 60%? 

Hon Mr Laughren: First of all, I think the member 
would acknowledge the fact that we have made a commit- 
ment, that we are not backing down from our commitment to 
provide quality education in the province of Ontario. As well, 
I think it is fair to say that we do intend to increase the 
component of the cost of education that is paid for at the 


_ provincial level as opposed to the local property taxpayer. I 


_ think, however, that it would serve no purpose to try to dis- 
_ guise what goes into the 60% versus the 40%. 


| 
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Mr Mahoney: Why are you doing it then? 
Hon Mr Laughren: We are not going to fool anybody if 


we suddenly change the rules of the game. Nobody is at- 


tempting to fool anybody. The taxpayers in the province of 
Ontario are not stupid. They know full well that if somebody 
tries to change the name of the game simply by changing 


_ what goes into one percentage versus the other, there is only 
one group of taxpayers in the province of Ontario and that is 
_ them, so we are not attempting to fool anybody. If and when 


| 
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the numbers are computed in a different way, we will be very 
straightforward, we will be very up front with the people and 
say: “This is what used to go into the numbers on 40% versus 


60%. This is what now goes into the numbers on 60% 
versus 40%.” 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS 


Mr Villeneuve: My question is to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Food. I am sure the minister is aware that the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture is here today and I am sure 
he is also aware that in the last five years the spending on 
Ontario agriculture as a percentage of the agricultural provin- 
cial product has gone down considerably and it is still slip- 
ping. The gap has more than doubled since 1985. 

This government talks about a level playing field, but it 
does not exist in agriculture. Our support level is at 18.1% as 
opposed to, as an example, in Quebec where it is almost 
double at 34%. The national average is at 23.4% of the gross 
product value. Does the minister and his government intend 
to let this situation continue and let farmers really fall behind 
all the rest of society, as they have in the last five years? 


Hon Mr Buchanan: No, we do not intend to let the 
farmers fall behind. I would remind the member that we have 
participated with the federal government in the gross revenue 
insurance plan, which was some $39 million, and we have 
today announced a $50-million program which brings it up to 
close to $90 million that we are putting into the farm commu- 
nity from the provincial Treasury. We in this government are 
committed to working with farmers and assisting wherever 
possible. We will continue to do so in the future. 


Mr Villeneuve: I want to make sure that not only the 
minister but all cabinet members, and indeed all the members 
of government, know that the spending on agriculture is 
about 50% of the amount of money that comes in, for exam- 
ple, from the tobacco tax, which is directly from agriculture. 
The government’s spending on agriculture is 50% the amount 
of money that it takes in on the tobacco tax. 

I want to cite an example: In 1987 the Alberta govern- 
ment kept its canola crushing plant open. However, here in 
Ontario, right here in downtown Toronto, Central Soya has 
announced the closure of all its crushing facilities here in 
Toronto. What does the minister propose to do for the 25,000 
soybean growers in the province who actually generate the 
second-largest income crop from soybeans? What does the 
minister intend to do for them now that these crushing facili- 
ties are closed down? 


Hon Mr Buchanan: We are consulting with farmers 
and with the companies. But I would like to point out to the 
member that the plant in Toronto, as I understand, closed 
because profits were not sufficient. It was not a matter of 
losing money, as I understand. They were not getting the 
return on the investment that they wanted. It is very difficult 
for a government to respond when a company closes down 
on that basis. We are concerned about the soybean growers 
and we will respond and assist wherever we can, given the 
financial situation that we are in. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr Dadamo: I would like to ask a question of the 
Solicitor General. On average, Windsorites spend in the 
neighbourhood of some $3 million a week in the state of 
Michigan, and as much as $69 million annually. Windsor 
Star reporter Richard Brennan made this known to people 
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in Windsor in an article last week. Plus, for every 
$100,000 spent in the United States from Windsor and 
Essex county, it is estimated Windsor loses one job. Fur- 
ther, some 650 retail jobs quite simply vanish. 

In my riding of Windsor-Sandwich, many of my con- 
stituents are contacting my office regarding Sunday shop- 
ping and many of them have expressed that they can no 
longer afford to shop in Windsor and are looking to stretch 
their dollars. What assurances can the Solicitor General 
give to this House that concerns of border towns will be 
addressed in the upcoming legislation regarding Sunday 
shopping? 

Hon Mr Farnan: I was very encouraged at the lead- 
off question by the official opposition this afternoon, when 
it clearly distinguished between the two issues, seven-day- 
a-week cross-border shopping and Sunday shopping, two 
very distinct issues. Our border communities are fully 
aware that the loss of Ontario shopping dollars is more 
clearly and more closely tied to the federal government’s 
economic policies. The high dollar, high interest rates, the 
GST and free trade are all items that are affecting the 
economic policies and are hurting our border communities. 

Despite that, I am aware that border communities are 
faced with special problems. I am meeting with the mayors 
of the border communities this Friday at 3 o’clock and I 
intend to discuss the very issues that the member has 
raised in the House this afternoon. 


Mr Dadamo: At last night’s city council meeting in 
Windsor, council voted 6 to 3 in favour of Sunday shop- 
ping, with hopes of trying to salvage an already devastated 
retail economy. Will the Solicitor General take any steps to 
help move this motion from Windsor city council? 


Hon Mr Farnan: Under the current legislation Wind- 
sor, and any other community, has the right to pass such 
bylaws. However, I want to make it very clear to this 
House and to the people of Ontario that from the very start 
we made it clear that we would be introducing legislation, 
that the basis of that legislation would have a common 
pause day. I am prepared to work with all of the groups 
involved. Indeed, I have made arrangements to meet with 
the opposition critics next Wednesday to discuss progress 
in this area. We will be coming forward very soon with 
legislation, and I would ask the province to co-operate 
with us, not to take too hasty action but to look for the 
legislation that will be coming forward soon. 


NON-PROFIT HOUSING 


Ms Poole: My question is for the Minister of Housing. 
Day after day in this House we are hearing a litany of 
broken promises, promises broken by the NDP, and today I 
am afraid that I have to add to that list. 

In this House on 17 December 1990, I asked the Minis- 
ter of Housing if he intended to keep his government’s 
promise of 20,000 non-profit homes per year to be built by 
1992. The minister was very specific in his answer, and I 
will quote from Hansard: 

“Because of the process of reallocation and speeding 
up the Homes Now program, next year it is our projection 
that we will produce in this province and start around 
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20,000 units, the largest number of housing starts ever in 
the history of this province.” 

Recently, at an affordable housing conference in Belle- 
ville, this same minister was quoted again. But, doing his 
best imitation of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, the minister this 
time had a very different story: “We won’t be able to do 
20,000 a year under the current fiscal situation. I would 


mislead you to say anything different. We simply can’t 


afford it.” 
Will the real Minister of Housing please stand up? Is 


he or is he not going to build those 20,000 non-profit | 


homes, and if not, why not? 


Hon Mr Cooke: The answer to the question is yes, — 
the housing will be built in this province. Our reallocation | 


of the Homes Now program has made a substantial differ- 


ence. When the member’s party was in power, if we had | 


continued to follow the route it was following under 


Homes Now, we would have delivered less than half of the | 
30,000 units that her party promised. We are going to 


come close to delivering the full 30,000 units. I think that 


is a pretty substantial accomplishment. So we are doing — 
the best job we can with the resources we have, and I can 


assure the member and the members of the Legislature that 
for this government, housing is a top priority. 
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Ms Poole: I find it very interesting that the Minister of — 


Housing did not say he was misquoted in the article in the 


Belleville newspaper, which made it very clear that they 


were not going to keep their election promise of 20,000 
units. If the minister is saying right now in this House that 
he is going to keep that promise, I would like a target date 


of when they are going to have those 20,000 non-profit | 


homes built, and I want a commitment of a specific date, 
not, “We are, some time in the future.” Is he going to build 
it every year in the three years until 1992? 


Hon Mr Cooke: I think there are a number of vari- | 


ables, as the member will know. As we allocate housing, — 
the one confusing thing that I have discovered so far is that © 
there are three different dates: You allocate a unit, commit — 
a unit, start it and then finish it, and the statistics are in- © 


credibly confusing. 


I have not seen the Belleville newspaper, but I can — 


assure the member that it is my view and the view of this 
government that we intend to keep our commitments that 
we have made on housing and the commitments under the 


Homes Now program for reallocation. The member will 


judge us by the accomplishments we achieve in the hous- 


ing field. I think that even she will be proud of the accom- | 
plishments of this government for the establishment of 


housing. 


EDUCATION POLICY 


Mrs Cunningham: My question is for the Minister of 


Education. I think all members of this Legislative Assembly, 


plus school boards and teachers across the province, are most. 


concerned about the ongoing accommodation challenges fac- 
ing the school boards in Essex county. 
I also believe that there is not a person in this Legislative 


Assembly who will not remember the ongoing negotiations — 


around Bill 30 in 1985. Many of us were very actively a 
part of it, and certainly members of the minister’s party. I 
would like to quote to her the Education Act, clause 
136v(2)(d), which is the old Bill 30: “...in a community 
‘that has only one secondary school operated by a public 
board, that the secondary school will continue to be oper- 
ated by the public board despite the election to provide 
‘secondary education by a Roman Catholic school board 


having jurisdiction in the community”—and I underline— 


“unless the public board decides otherwise.” 
Is the minister planning to rule in accordance with Bill 
30 if required to do so? 


Hon Mrs Boyd: I must say it is a great relief to have a 


chance to actually speak directly to this question, given the 


kind of indirect innuendoes that have occurred around it. I 
think it is very important for us to be very clear about how 
serious this issue is, how painful it is for the children and 
young people and families in Essex county, so I thank the 
member very much for asking the question. 

The issue in Essex is extremely complex. The previous 
government did the best it could to try and resolve the 
problem by allocating the funds for the building of two 
Catholic schools. They put more than $22 million into 
allocations for that area so that in fact school transfers 
would not be necessary in order to ensure that everyone 
was accommodated. 

What occurred there was that St Thomas of Villanova 


_ Secondary School was prevented from buying the property 


and building the school that was planned because of an 
Ontario Municipal Board challenge by the community. 
That challenge was upheld by the courts, and so this fall 


that area found itself unable to deal with the issue in the 


way it had planned to do it by the building of a Catholic 
school, as the previous government had allowed it to do. In 
November, both boards decided that the sharing of the 
facilities that was going on to accommodate the students 
was no longer feasible and they voted to cancel that shar- 
ing agreement, leaving 500 students of St Thomas of 
Villanova with the prospect of no school in September. 

At the request of many citizens, including parents of 
those children and many representatives, I went to Wind- 
sor to meet with the directors and chairs of the boards of 


_ education in the Essex region and the Windsor region to 
_ see if there was some regional resolution that could be 


reached to the problem, and I encouraged them— 
The Speaker: I realize this is a very important and 


_ sensitive issue and that both the question and the response 


are quite complex. At the same time, there is some pres- 


_ Sure in question period to try and get as many members as 


possible on the floor for questions, so perhaps we could 


move to supplementary and at that opportunity the minis- 
ter may wish to perhaps make a few more brief remarks. 


Mrs Cunningham: She had hoped the boards would 
solve the problem at the local level, and certainly all of us 
would agree with that, but given that they may or may not, 
there are still basic ground rules, I believe, to these negoti- 
ations. There would not be a member in this House who 
would not believe, along with the minister’s former col- 
league, although she was not here at the time, probably 
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one of the more outspoken individuals during the discus- 
sions and the many sincere and emotional presentations 
that were made. 

The whole committee was chaired by Richard John- 
ston, and I am sure the minister in fact would agree with 
his concerns as he responded over and over again in 
Hansard in this fashion—this is Mr Johnston speaking: 
“We have seen a recognition, especially in the single- 
school communities, that those single schools have got to 
be maintained and cannot be lost.” With that, I would ask 
the minister, what is her interpretation of a single-school 
community and will she then be acting in accordance with 
Bill 30? 

Hon Mrs Boyd: What I have done is to refer the issue 
to the Planning and Implementation Commission. The 
commission has said that facilitation has not reached an 
agreement and has recommended that a mediator be ap- 
pointed, and if a mediated settlement cannot be reached 
that a tribunal arbitration be set. In that case, the tribunal or 
arbitrator, whichever was recommended, would be aware 
of what the act said, would be aware of the concerns about 
single schools and would certainly be asked to rule in 
accordance with the overwhelming evidence around sin- 
gle-school necessity in the area, if that is what is presented. 


FAIR TAX COMMISSION 


Mr Huget: My question is to the Treasurer. Taxes are 
a topic of interest in my riding and I am sure generate 
lively discussion all across this province. In my discussion 
with constituents, the subject of tax fairness and tax reform 
always comes up, and I am frequently asked about the Fair 
Tax Commission. Could the Treasurer please tell this 
House if the commission is up and running and what its 
current activities are. 


Hon Mr Laughren: | should say that when I go back to 
my constituency, that is probably the most-often-asked ques- 
tion I get too; so I understand why the member for Sarnia 
would hear that question. To the member for Sarnia and to all 
of those people across Ontario who are seized with this ques- 
tion, I should tell them that the commission had its first full 
meeting about 10 days ago, as I recall. They are now estab- 
lishing a set of priorities on which of the tax measures that I 
have asked them to examine they will do first and when they 
will get those reports back to me. 

To answer his question, the commission is off and run- 
ning now and it is setting the priorities, at arm’s length 
from me, I might add, to determine what its priorities 
should be. 


Mr Huget: Members on the opposite side of this 
House constantly rant and rave about how the commission 
supposedly was stacked in favour of the NDP. Could the 
minister please reply to these charges. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I hope this will lay to rest once 
and for all that these are lobbed questions. 

I must say that when the commissioners were selected, 
I did not know what political party, if any, they belonged 
to. However, I would like to express my appreciation, 
which I should have done earlier, to the standing commit- 
tee on agencies, boards and commissions for drawing to 
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my attention that almost half of the members of that com- 
mission were indeed card-carrying members of the New 
Democratic Party. I was not aware of that until the all- 
party committee brought that to my attention. But I should 
remind the members as well that because approximately 
half were members, much to my surprise, of the NDP, that 
means that the other half were not. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


Mr Curling: My question is to the Minister of Citi- 
zenship, who has the responsibility for human rights. As 
the minister will know, allegations of discriminatory prac- 
tices on the part of employment agencies have been persis- 
tent and pervasive, and this is intolerable in our society. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission recently in- 
vestigated allegations of discriminatory behaviour on the 
part of two Metro employment agencies; those were TES 
Contract Services and Ian Martin Associates. This was 
done after a Canadian Civil Liberties Association survey 
showed that 12 out of 15 agencies called were willing to 
discriminate, upon request by employers. 

With respect to the terms of the settlements reached 
with these agencies, the chief commissioner herself stated, 
“If the standards we are proposing are widely instituted, in 
the future visible minorities, women, aboriginal people and 
persons with disabilities will receive fair and equal treat- 
ment when using the services of employment agencies.” 

Will the minister commit her ministry to ensure that 
the Employment Agencies Act is amended to provide for 
meaningful sanctions in cases of discrimination, including 
stiff fines for agencies which discriminate and revoking 
agency licences where necessary and to allow the commis- 
sion to make regular audits of agencies’ hiring practices? It 
is a good time to put some concrete proposals that would 
really put some teeth into that policy of anti-racial discrim- 
ination that she announced today. 


Hon Ms Ziemba: I would like to thank my honour- 
able critic for asking me this question, because, yes, it is a 
very important issue when discrimination is before us. As 
the member is probably aware, the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, as he said, has investigated these cases, 
which I applaud, as the arm’s-length commission has that 
responsibility. They took this initiative and did it and they 
did it well and I am very pleased that they took that initia- 
tive to do that. We will be continuing to do that sort of 
thing. 

Also, with our legislation on mandatory employment 
equity, we will ensure that this will not happen again, that 
people will not be discriminated against based on age, col- 
our or sex. We are very pleased that we are moving 
quickly. Our government has taken very concrete steps to 
try to create an atmosphere that removes racism and cre- 
ates a better atmosphere for equality and equity in our 
community. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mr Scott: Mr Speaker, I rise on a question of personal 
privilege. Yesterday during question period a question was 
raised about a course that is run at Durham College of 


Applied Arts and Technology to teach students in the pro- 
gram how to shop on the American side of the border. The 
matter was I think one of the lead questions put to either 
the Premier or the Minister of Colleges and Universities. 

The minister responded by saying he had no authority 
to cancel such a course and indeed he would not anyway, 
because if he was interested in shopping, he thought it 
would be a course that he would like to take to learn how 
to shop on the American side of the border. We know that 
the minister subsequently had a visit from the Premier and 
was almost Kormosed. 

I raise the question, Mr Speaker, because during ques- 
tion period today—and this is the issue of personal privi- 
lege—the honourable minister waved a form in his hand 
and tried to get your attention. He was going to tell us that 
as a result of being Kormosed he had found he had the 
power and had cancelled the course. I wonder if, in respect 
of the privileges of all members of the House, you would 
allow him the opportunity to make that statement now. 

The Speaker: No. One moment, please. The member 
has raised an alleged point of privilege. I assumed he 
wanted a response. The member knows full well it is not a 
point of privilege which he has mentioned. He has, how- 
ever, brought to my attention something of information. 

Hon Mr Allen: Mr Speaker, I rise on a point of per- 
sonal privilege because the member has alleged, first, that 
I said there was nothing that I could do about this issue 
and, second, that I somehow favoured the matter at hand. 

It was very plain in my answer yesterday that I said 
that such courses were entirely inappropriate, and the | 
member can go back and check the Hansard record and 
find that out. But I want him to know at this point in time | 
that over the past two days I and my staff have been in | 
touch with Durham College. We have discussed this ques- — 
tion with them, and the president has informed me today | 
that no such activities of this kind will be pursued by the | 
college in future. | 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE OMBUDSMAN 


Mr Curling: I rise on a point of personal privilege, 
Mr Speaker. This morning I attended the standing commit- — 
tee on the Ombudsman at about 10 o’clock. As I have 
raised many times in this House, I am very anxious to © 
partake in this committee. Upon attending this committee, 
we had the Ombudsman there in attendance to explain her 
role. This is about the third or fourth time I have attended | 
this committee and, about 15 or 20 minutes into commit- — 
tee, they have adjourned this committee. 

I think that I would like to express my views. I have 
been elected here to serve, and my rights and my privilege 
have been violated by this cancellation of the Ombudsman | 
committee. I say that because we hear many times in the 
House that we would like to address issues; we talk about | 
human rights, we talk about race relations and we talk 
about the Ombudsman and we cannot even meet. I cannot 
meet to express that. 

One comment by the member was that he was not 
ready. This government has been in power for the last six 
months. The standing committee on public accounts and — 
many other committees have met numerous times and | 


| 


tee is not yet able to meet properly. I think my rights have 
_ been violated. 

| The Speaker: I appreciate the concern which you 
‘raise. It is not a point of privilege, but the member may 
wish to raise this matter with the committee and may wish 
to do so at his earliest convenience. 


PETITION 


have dealt with other issues, and the Ombudsman commit- 
j 
| 


ELECTROLYTIC EPILATION 


_ Mrs Witmer: It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 

| present a petition that has been signed by 1,794 residents 

‘of the province of Ontario. Many of those who have 
signed the petition are present in the gallery today, and I 

would like to thank them for travelling from all parts of 
Ontario for the presentation of this petition. 

The petition states: 

“To the Legislative Assembly of Ontario: 

“Whereas we are citizens of the province of Ontario 
and we are angry because the provincial health plan 
(OHIP) continues to pay the full cost of hair removal by 
epilation to doctors who do not perform the service per- 
_ sonally, 

“We petition that this is a cosmetic procedure that is 
consuming an increasing volume of tax dollars paid to 
doctors under the guise of an important and necessary 
medical treatment. We submit that epilation by electrolysis 
should be immediately de-indexed from the OHIP sched- 
ule of payments. We are asking you to spend less, not 
more.” 
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REPORT BY COMMITTEE 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr Runciman from the standing committee on gov- 
ernment agencies presented the committee’s sixth report. 


Pursuant to standing order 104(g)(14), the report was 
deemed to be adopted by the House. 
INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


ELECTION AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 MODIFIANT LA LOI ELECTORALE 
Mr Mills moved first reading of Bill 65, An Act to 
amend the Election Act. 


M. Mills propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 65, Loi modifiant la Loi électorale de 1984. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


Mr Mills: Briefly, the purpose of this bill will be to 
_ allow the indication of a candidate’s political party on bal- 
_ lots used in provincial elections. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


THIRD READING 
The following bill was given third reading on motion: 
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Bill 24, An Act to control the private use of Cards 
issued and Numbers assigned to Insured Persons under 
the Health Insurance Act. 

La motion de troisiéme lecture du projet de loi suivant 
est adoptée : 


Projet de loi 24, Loi contrélant l’usage dans le secteur 
privé des cartes et des numéros attribués aux assurés en 
vertu de la Loi sur l’assurance-santé. 


CITY OF LONDON ACT, 1991 


Mrs Cunningham moved second reading of Bill Pr29, 
An Act respecting the City of London. 


Motion agreed to. 
Third reading also agreed to on motion. 


REPRESENTATION AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


Mr Villeneuve moved third reading of Bill 31, An Act 
to amend the Representation Act, 1986. 


Mr Villeneuve: This effectively changes the name of 
the riding to S-D-G & East Grenville. We have the warden 
of the united counties of Leeds and Grenville, the reeve of 
Edwardsburgh with us today, my friend David Sloan. He 
was one of those who were not represented. 


Motion agreed to. 


CONCURRENCE IN SUPPLY, 
MINISTRY OF TREASURY AND ECONOMICS 
Resuming consideration of Mr Laughren’s motion for 
concurrence in supply for the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics. 


Mr Bradley: Thank you very much, Mr Speaker, for 
the opportunity to participate in this debate in the presence 
of the provincial Treasurer. 

Some members of the House may not be aware, and 
just to show how the New Democratic Party is no different 
from any other government—perhaps even our govern- 
ment members might have done this, I do not know; I 
cannot believe they would have—but the Treasurer was 
quite willing to appear before the standing committee on 
estimates to deal with his estimates. I have always thought 
that it was very important that the one time a minister 
should be present for the consideration of estimates was 
when, in committee, a specific time was established for the 
estimates. That is when I thought the minister should be 
there. 

The minister in this case indicated that he was unable 
to appear on the afternoon of one of the estimates but was 
prepared to adjust his schedule early the next week so that 
he could appear before the committee. The NDP members 
to a person blocked this from happening and therefore 
short-circuited the process. The NDP members, who in 
opposition and who on the campaign trail and who in the 
various halls of the province of Ontario have extolled the 
virtues of open government and accountability and acces- 
sibility, were in fact those who blocked the committee 
from having the Treasurer before us and therefore short- 
ened the estimates process. 

The Treasurer, to his credit—and it is not often that we 
are prepared to give credit to people—was prepared to be 
before the committee, but obviously somebody had given 
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marching orders to the members of the committee, proba- 
bly someone from on high in the pink palace or wherever 
it is, that they should in fact block this accessibility to the 
Treasurer of this province. 

But we do have the opportunity this afternoon to dis- 
cuss some items, and one of them I am concerned about as 
we approach the date of the provincial budget is that of the 
deficit in the province of Ontario. One has to expect that 
when there is a recession on, there is going to be a deficit. 
The federal government has run one for a number of years, 
even in good times, and many of the other provinces have 
been involved in deficit financing. There is a recognition 
that this is part of the process. I think we would be foolish 
and unfair if we were critical of the Treasurer or the gov- 
ernment for running a deficit. What we have to be careful 
of, however, is that this government does not allow the 
deficit to balloon totally out of control. 

One of the ways that you get people accustomed to an 
increase in the deficit is you start floating figures out there 
as to how high it might be and then of course you come in 
substantially below that particular figure. Then everyone 
says, “Well, isn’t it nice, Pink Floyd,” as they call him. We 
are not supposed to be personal, but they call him Pink 
Floyd. I call him Blue Floyd on many days when he is 
busy tightening the screws in certain areas where he 
should not be. 

But we have a situation where there are at least fore- 
casts of deficits and now the latest one I have heard from 
the Treasurer—he may have a later one after that—was 
something around $3 billion that he was quoted as talking 
about. It should not be allowed to balloon out of control. 
There should be designated expenditures by the govern- 
ment and I think we in this party certainly support specific 
expenditures in the capital field designed to produce new 
jobs, not as the Minister of Transportation has stated—and 
I am sure the Minister of Transportation is concerned 
about this—that his ministry has provided funding for 
some municipalities which are then quoted as saying: 
“Well, we were going to undertake these projects anyway, 
so they really won’t be creating new jobs with this provin- 
cial money. But we are happy to get that money from the 
provincial government.” 

If you are on a municipal council, of course you are 
going to be happy in an election year to be able to save 
some money, to be able to keep your taxes down at the 
property tax level. But it is not, as I think the Treasurer 
would hope, going to produce the new jobs that the Trea- 
surer had been hoping it might. 

The Treasurer has a very difficult job, as all people 
who have held that office will tell you, because the Trea- 
surer is the person who has to say no, and in an NDP 
government, where you have ministers who want to spend 
money like wild people—I have to be careful what I say 
these days, because you cannot say things any more, so 
just “wild people,” I will put it that way, who want to 
wildly spend money. He has to be able, along with the 
Chairman of the Management Board of Cabinet, to exam- 
ine every one of those potential expenditures. 
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Now with a new government in power, members of the 
civil service understandably may feel that this is the time 
to add to their staff, that this is the time to add new pro- 
grams, that this is the time to expand programs, and in 
some cases that might well be justified. But what the Trea- 
surer and the Chairman of Management Board have to do 
is be very tough and examine each of those expenditures to 
ensure that deficit is not going to go totally out of control 
so that in fact we end up borrowing more money, that we 
end up adding to the debt. This is something, I am sure, 
that nobody in the province of Ontario wants to do, be- 
cause it is one more thing which discourages business 
from locating in Ontario. I will get to that in a moment, 
and the moment is going to be now; I am going to get to 
that. 

So what we have to do overall is we have to stop 
business—and I do not say that in a punitive way, but halt 
the bleeding away out of Ontario of business, the loss of 
jobs on a permanent basis out of the province of Ontario, 
and attract new capital to the province of Ontario and at- 
tract people in our own province to invest in this province 
in areas that will create permanent jobs. 

Every community you look at, and my own commu- 
nity of St Catharines is no different from others, is losing 
jobs. Previously in recessions we looked at the losing of 
jobs and said: “Well, that is awful. It is a strain on the 
people. It is difficult on the families who have to suffer 


through this.” But what is of more concern in this specific _ 
recession is that many of those jobs are being lost perma- — 


nently in our communities. Part of this is because of what 
the business community and those who might want to in- 
vest in this province perceive to be the agenda of the gov- 
ernment in the province of Ontario. 


Many of the people who are big in business are going | 


to say this is a—they use the word “socialist” government, 
and we in opposition from time to time use it. The govern- 
ment does not like to use it any more; it says it is “social 
democratic.” When they are anywhere near power, it is 
social democratic, but I can remember when the Treasurer 
was a member of the Waffle group of the NDP. He would 
have been proud to call himself a socialist instead of a 
social democrat. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Still am. Nothing’s changed. 
Mr Bradley: He still is, he says. 


What is happening is that we are in fact having a situa- — 


tion where people are leaving the province. Where they 
have an investment, they will keep that investment going 


as long as possible, but they will not add to it, and when ~ 
the crunch comes, they leave on a permanent basis. They | 


are closing down and moving out, not just laying off. Part | 


of that is attributable to the atmosphere created by the 
election of this new government and its antibusiness rheto- 
ric, which we hear from time to time. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Not any more. 


Mr Bradley: “Not any more”, says the Treasurer, © 
since he and the Premier went on bended knee to the bar- © 


ons of Wall Street, and begged for mercy. I understand that — 


| 
j 


and I was not overly critical of that. I would like, in jest, to 


| 


i 


| 


‘say to the Treasurer and to the Premier that they have done 
so, because they used to make fun of other people and 
a governments that would do so. But that is a neces- 
sary step for the Premier and for the Treasurer, to indicate 


_ to people outside of this province that somehow invest- 


q 


ment is still welcome and to encourage people, as I say, in 


our own country who want to invest, to invest right here in 


_ the province of Ontario. 


What is even more interesting to observe is not so 


| much the jobs that are going away—that is going to hap- 
pen in a recession and we have to be very concerned about 


| 


_ that—but it is the fact that people are now not even consid- 
ering Ontario for investment purposes in the future, be- 
cause of (a) uncertainty, and that is the easiest to say, the 


uncertainty, but (b) because of the perception that this gov- 


_ermment is going to punish people in business in various 
ways. 

As I have said on many occasions in this House, I do 

not come from a business background. I am not a lawyer 


_ who deals with business. I am not a business person. I 


have no relatives whom I know of who are rich, or any- 
thing like that. I come from a trade union background and 
I live on a street in my community where most of the 
people, or at least the majority of people, work in the 
automotive industry and in industries that service the auto- 
motive industry. Those people, when they speak to me 
about their problems, yes, they are concerned about justice 
and, yes, they want a good contract to be negotiated by 
their union with the company. They want fairness; they 


_ want a safe workplace; all of the things which are justified. 


They are also concerned, however, that the new gov- 
ernment might be doing things that would chase the busi- 
nesses away. They are people who may not themselves 
invest in business. Some do; some do not. But they are 
concerned that General Motors or Dana Corp or TRW 
Canada in my own community or many other industries in 
other communities do not decide that they are going to 
leave the province of Ontario and take away those jobs 
that are so important to those people, that put bread on the 
table, that allow them to have some of the amenities that 


_ they have earned over the years. 


I encourage the Treasurer, and he has his NDP tax 
commission there that he now concedes has a good num- 
ber of New Democrats on it who are going to obviously 


_ bring in a recommendation that is pleasing to him. We had 


an opportunity to interview them. I know that the member 
for Etobicoke West asked many of them whether or not 
they had been affiliated with the New Democratic Party, 
just to establish where they might be coming from. I think 
it is important that we have a greater variety of people on 
commissions of this kind, so that we get a genuinely open- 
minded report coming forward instead of one that they 
think is going to please their political masters who ap- 
pointed them. So that is something the Treasurer has to 
address. 

Now, we recognize that nobody in Ontario wants to see 
taxes increased. The Treasurer has that opportunity. It is a 
tricky situation for him. I am not one who in exaggeration 
will say, “Well, here is a long list of things you can spend 


on,” and then, “We don’t want you to raise taxes.” We 
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recognize a need for a deficit in this recessionary period— 
not a large deficit, but a deficit. We recognize as well that 
targeted spending can be effective, and some of the tar- 
geted spending that I would suggest—and I may be biased 
in this area, and I say so with no apologies—is in the field 
of the environment. 

We have a need for the upgrading of sewage treatment 
plants from one end of the province to the other. I listened 
to the federal government, which made a submission dur- 
ing the election campaign to the electorate that said, “We 
are going to spend $125 million cleaning up the Great 
Lakes.” Mr Speaker, you are from the Ottawa area, and 
you would recognize that to upgrade the sewage treatment 
plant in Ottawa from secondary to primary would cost 
$400 million. The provincial share in that case is a little 
over $100 million. 

We recognize, if you multiply that across the province, 
that it is a hefty sum of money. It has two positive effects, 
however, that kind of expenditure. One positive effect is 
obviously that it improves the environment because it im- 
proves the effluent. The second positive effect is that it 
creates jobs, and it creates jobs pretty quickly. There is a 
good spinoff from those jobs, and therefore we are in a 
position to improve our economic situation. It keeps a lot 
of businesses going. For medium-sized construction busi- 
nesses, for instance, it allows them to keep people on staff 
who may go somewhere else. These are good, skilled peo- 
ple who are often in demand. 

We have a number of waste management sites that can 
use remediation in this province. We are always going to 
have that, and that is, I think, a valuable expenditure for 
the same reason that the last expenditure was. We have 
water treatment plants that would fall into the same cate- 
gory, where there can be specific expenditures, right across 
the province. 
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I know there will be many people in the province who 
will be looking to the Treasurer for 100% of the funding 
because there has been a precedent which has been set 
now, the ramifications of which will be felt right across the 
province. So I expect that every municipality in this prov- 
ince will now be demanding 100% funding for water treat- 
ment purposes because of the precedent that they have set. 

It is good election stuff, and it puts a smile on the face 
of the local member, but this is where it is a different 
choice when you are governing from when you are not 
governing. Because that precedent means that every mu- 
nicipal official in this province could probably make a case 
for 100% funding. That is what happens when we acqui- 
esce to 100% funding. 

Maybe that is the route they want to take. If they do, 
they had better announce it to the province, but that is 
exactly what they are going to get, every municipality in 
the province. So they have to look at what is nice to have, 
what puts smiles on the faces of the local members, what 
puts a smirk on the face of the local member as opposed to 
what is good public policy in this province. That is the differ- 
ence when you are in government from when you are sitting 
over here. That is how people will judge the government, on 
the competence, the managerial competence of this province. 
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I think the Treasurer, who has been on this side and has 
been Treasury critic, is a person who is aware of that and 
knows exactly what I am talking about when I mention 
that. I will tell the members that he is going to have every 
municipality on his back for the same treatment. 

He will find that the people of Chelmsford will be 
looking for the same funding. The next time I go to my old 
home town of Sudbury, I am going to tell them how the 
Treasurer’s government was kind enough to give 100% 
funding in one particular case, and they will all want that. 
They will want it. Blezard Valley will want it, Azilda will 
want it, Capreol, Valley East. The former member from 
Capreol will be certainly phoning me up, I am sure. No, I 
guess he cannot. Somebody will be phoning me up from 
Capreol. My relatives in Capreol will be phoning me up to 
ensure that they have the same kind of funding available to 
them. 

Now we get into the issue that the member for York 
North raised today, the Education critic for the Liberal 
Party. I well remember, when the New Democratic Party 
was on this side of the House, how it talked about paying 
60% of the cost of education in the province, but it was 
60% of the operating cost, no throwing in everything else 
the way previous governments liked to. 

I used to ask questions of Bette Stephenson when she 
was the minister. She would say, “Well, James”—as she 
always called me—“what you do not understand is that we 
pay into the teachers’ superannuation fund; we pay all of 
these capital costs; we have these indirect subsidies which 
go to education. You do not understand that it is not really 
49%’ —or whatever it was then—“of the cost of education.” 

When we hear the Minister of Education talk about it, 
she starts to suggest that there are going to be some strings 
there. When my friends in the Ontario Teachers’ Federa- 
tion were going across the province of Ontario in this cam- 
paign and previous campaigns, and when they are in the 
House, when they are making representations to us, they 
are not looking for all of these strings. They are not saying, 
“You get the money if you do this,” or, “You can go ahead 
and count teachers’ pensions, or count this or count that.” 
They did not say that. They are expecting this government 
to deliver 60% of the cost of education being paid on an 
average across the province. We recognize that in some 
municipalities it will be lower than others; that is under- 
standable. I would not be a demagogue and say that in 
every municipality it must be 60%, because I understand 
that. But on the average across the province, 60% of the 
cost of education will be paid. 

I suspect the government is beginning, as it has in so 
many cases, to change its mind once it is sitting in the seat 
of government, and that we will not see that paid. I know 
that the members of the teachers’ federation who were 
very quick to say that it was child neglect or something 
like that during the campaign will be the first—because 
they are fair and non-partisan, because their people at the 
very top are not New Democrats, just in the pocket of the 
New Democrats, because they are fair minded people 
without a political affiliation that they are prepared to dem- 
onstrate—that they will be calling this government to ac- 
count if it does not fulfil that promise. I am absolutely 


certain of that because I know the members of the | 


teachers’ federation in my area expect that that will be the 
case. 


Now we have situations and there has been some of 


this happening. One cannot always be negative in this situ- 
ation. Some of this has happened, and I am sure whenever 
the government does something right it is because it got 
the idea from those of us in the official opposition. Some- 
times at least— 


Hon Mr Laughren: Either that or they got lucky. 


Mr Bradley: Or they got lucky, as the Treasurer says, — 
That is true. But a lot of schools have needed some up- | 


grading and repair. I am not talking about making them 


fancy. I am talking about basic things like the roof or the | 


boiler or something like that in the school, walls that need 
repairing, the upgrading so that it meets the safety stan- 


dards as it relates to fire and other things. Those kinds of © 


things have to be done. This is a good capital expenditure, 
and I call for the Treasurer to increase that specific kind of 
expenditure while he is holding the line or cutting at some 


other areas where he determines, along with the Chairman | 


of Management Board, that the expenditure is not neces- 
sary in a specific year. 


Of course, there are people living in portables, and | 


when we recognize that is going to be a long-term prob- 
lem, students being in portables, it is wise for the govern- 
ment to invest in a new building. If it is short-term, the 


government will say, with some justification if it is just | 


getting people over a hump, for instance, and it is not 


many, this is good planning to utilize them. But in many | 


cases there is an obvious need there and that need can be 


met. We all recall during the election campaign that they | 


said they were going to meet such needs. 

The universities and colleges are in situations—and 
again, I am not asking the Treasurer to fund unnecessary 
expenditures and he knows this—where people dream up 
something they would like to have. But there are many 


essential buildings that may be required or that require © 


repair in certain colleges and universities in this province, 
and again, that can create jobs with a good spinoff. The 
time to do that is in a recession. In good times we find that 
the private sector is able to handle most of that. 


In terms of hospital needs—and the Minister of Health — 


is here this afternoon—right across the province we heard 
from candidates who ran in the last election how much 
money would be needed to fund needed hospital renova- 
tions and additions and perhaps even new construction. 
The Treasurer, the Chairman of Management Board and 


the Minister of Health all have to be cognizant not simply | 
of the capital expenditure but of the operating costs as a | 


result; therefore they. will find reality will dictate that they 
cannot do all they would like to do. But there are some 
needed expenditures we think could be made in a time of 
recession. 


One of the answers the Treasurer and others will give - 


all the time, and the members of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive caucus are used to listening to this and perhaps some- 


times come to the defence—the wise ones do not; the wise © 
ones stick to the provincial level—but they will say it is © 


— 
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the federal government’s fault. Everything is the feds, and 
‘heaven knows those high interest rates and the high dollar 
and some of the federal financial policies have not been 
helpful. But let’s not let the provincial government off the 
hook simply by saying that. 

We hear about free trade. I used to be worried about 
free trade because when we were in government, Premier 
Peterson indicated his opposition to the free trade agree- 

ment which was signed by Prime Minister Mulroney and 

President Reagan and said he was going to work towards 
trying to stop that. I can remember, in a position not far 
-from here, the man who is now the Premier of Ontario 
_denouncing David Peterson because he did not stop free 
trade with the suggestion that he, when he was the Pre- 
mier, would be stopping free trade. He was going to thwart 
it. He would not implement anything that would assist free 
trade. Well— 


Mr Fletcher: That was then. 


Mr Bradley: The member for Guelph says, most ap- 
propriately, “That was then and this is now.” At least, I 
completed that for him; I do not want to put words in his 
mouth. He said, “That was then.” 

That is an example of how reality has set in. The Pre- 
mier of Ontario cannot easily stop free trade, whether it is 
with the United States or Mexico. Even though he sug- 
gested he could, obviously he cannot. I know those who 
were So critical of Premier Peterson on the free trade issue 
will be equally critical of the present Premier for not stop- 
ping free trade, when he suggested he would find some 

_ way of not being co-operative and stopping it. 
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Some of the socialists are now speaking up and I know 
this is important to them. One of the things that the third 
party, as it was at one time—then it was the second party 
now the first party—has always felt strongly about and 
had some interesting support for, a good cross-section of 
support among nationalist people in Canada, was for re- 
_ taining as much as possible what is important within the 

realm of Canadian control. 

I know that within the NDP caucus there would not be 
very much support for allowing a major natural gas com- 
pany like Consumers’ Gas to go into foreign hands, be- 
cause I remember the Premier in opposition suggesting 
this should never happen. I know each and every one I 
look at in the government benches believes that should not 
happen, but large as life, when he became Premier, he 
allowed Consumers’ Gas to fall into foreign hands. Not 
only that, but he had some apologists who were formerly 
very critical of the provincial governments, Conservative 
and Liberal, who said, “We understand why they have to 
do this.” The very same people who on principle were 
critical of Liberal and Conservative governments had now 
become apologists for the NDP. 


When Varity Corp was allowed to shuffle off to Buffalo— 
Mr Stockwell: They held the door. 


Mr Bradley: The member for Etobicoke West would 
suggest that perhaps they found out where Buffalo was by 
taking the course at Durham College on shopping in the 


United States, acourseallowedby thisparticulargovern- 
ment. 

I want to compliment them on something, first of all. 
The Environmental Youth Corps was established by the 
previous government under a previous Environment min- 
ister with the support of all members of the House. I see 
that the government has not cut this. I compliment the 
government on continuing this program, because I do not 
want this speech to sound as though it is simply negative 
about the government. It gets credit for that. 

In another area I am particularly concerned about, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food, after much prodding 
from the opposition and much public dissent on this issue, 
today announced a half measure to assist some farmers in 
the province of Ontario. So the reconvening of the Legisla- 
ture has some effect. The government would like the 
House never to sit probably, because governments do not 
like to be subjected to the daily question period, but there 
he was rising in the House. 

Those who represent rural ridings, and those who do 
not but who know the situation, know how difficult it is for 
farmers. In my area of the province of Ontario, the Niagara 
Peninsula, the problem is twofold. I can remember well 
Stephen Lewis standing in this House and talking about 
the disappearance of agricultural land in the province. I 
can remember when the CBC was interested in this issue, 
when it was a big issue for the CBC when this was leav- 
ing. It was one that was featured all the time and the CBC 
did some excellent documentaries on this. The Globe and 
Mail ran some columns. It was a big issue. 

It continues to be a big issue and there is a difference 
between now and in 1975 and 1976 when some of us at the 
municipal level were attempting to fight the expansion of 
urban boundaries into the good farm land in the Niagara 
Peninsula. The difference is that the farmers by and large 
were on our side in those days and today they are not, not 
because they do not want to be farmers, not because they 
do not enjoy working with the soil or working with ani- 
mals, but because it is too tough to make a living on the 
farm. 

That is why we as a society have to make the choice. I 
have said to people, who perhaps do not want to hear this 
sometimes, that if they are going to assist the farmers they 
have to do it in one of two ways: You pay more for your 
food or you somehow provide some financial assistance to 
farmers to make that a viable business. 

Canadians have not shown a desire to pay more for 
their food. Indeed, the former member for Welland- 
Thorold used to crusade in this House with some justifica- 
tion. He used to come in with something he had bought in 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls, New York, a food item or another 
item, and he would say, “This is what it costs there and this 
is what it costs here and why is that the case?” He was 
speaking as critic on behalf of the consumers of Ontario. 

But if we in this province and other places are not 
prepared to pay more for food, then governments have to 
come forward with programs to make agriculture viable, 
because today the amount of money that is being offered 
for that land for development purposes is far more than it 
was in the past. Restrictive boundaries are an answer, and I 
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strongly support the regional municipality of Niagara 
sticking to the boundaries it has set, each of the municipal- 
ities there sticking to the present boundaries. In fact, I 
previously opposed even the boundaries that are there now. 
However, they were approved in those days. The govern- 
ment should stick to those, but to do so, to be fair, the 
necessary funding must go to the farmers. 

To university students in an environmental studies 
class at Brock University, for instance, who are obviously 
the kinds of people who would want to save the agricul- 
tural land, I said, “Are you prepared to do that if it means 
that the NDP government in Ontario is going to raise tu- 
ition fees?” We have been critical of that because in oppo- 
sition the government said it was going to eliminate them 
or cut them or something. But it was when I was in oppo- 
sition; just a few weeks ago I was speaking to them. 


Hon Mr Laughren: What is the link here? 


Mr Bradley: The link is that the government cannot 
have everything. If they want to spend, they may find that 
they have to establish priorities, that maybe each one of us 
will have to make a sacrifice if we want to retain that 
agricultural land, some of the things we would like to 
have. That is a message I think increasingly will have to 
get out to the people we represent if we want to be honest 
with them. 


The Chairman of Management Board is here this after- 
noon and probably recognizes better than anybody in the 
government, even more so than the Treasurer, how diffi- 
cult it is to keep the expenditures in line, to manage those 
expenditures properly. What she is discovering and what 
the Treasurer is discovering is that everybody would like 
to have everything. They would like to save the agricul- 
tural land, they would like to have no increase in tuition 
fees, they would like to have new hospitals being built and 
they would not like to see an increase in taxes. That is a 
difficult thing for the government to do and people will be 
watching carefully to see— 


Hon Mr Laughren: She can handle it. 


Mr Bradley: The Treasurer says she can handle it. I 
presume that means the Treasurer’s job. There is a word 
out there somewhere, and it is always somewhere, “They 
say.” I remember John Diefenbaker used to say, “They 
say.” They say the Chairman of Management Board has 
her eye on the Treasurer, that she would like to be the 
Treasurer of the province of Ontario. Perhaps if she shows 
herself to be a tough but fair manager as Chairman of 
Management Board, she will find she will be sitting in the 
chair of the Treasurer and he will be the Minister of Cor- 
rectional Services or some other portfolio he may have. 


An hon member: Do you want some water? 


Mr Bradley: I could probably use some more water, 
because it is becoming a problem. Now, I do not want to 
hog the whole time, because I know some of my col- 
leagues and some of the Conservative members want to 
say something. They have been working hard as well and I 
know some of the government members, some of the NDP 
members, will want to rise to apologize for all of the 
promises that are being broken. They will want to talk 
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about Consumers’ Gas. I cannot think of anybody who 
would not want to, if they really wanted to be honest. 

I have given the Treasurer perhaps a little bit of advice, 
some of which he will take and I know he will take credit 
if it works out all right. Perhaps even some in opposition 


may claim the prodding of the opposition was what 
changed things. We are in difficult economic times, the | 


worst I can recall, although our parents, those of us who 


are about that age, will tell us about the Depression of the © 


1930s and how difficult it was and there are many similari- 
ties to what is happening now. It seems to me that Ontario, 
as the economic leader, as the economic base, as the indus- 
trial base of this country will have to take a leadership role 
in turning the economy around and do so without allowing 
the deficit to get way out of control and put us in even 
worse economic Straits. 


1600 


Mr Runciman: I appreciate this opportunity. I am not | 


going to concentrate essentially on the government’s esti- 


mates. I want to make some comments with respect to the 
honourable member’s intervention. The irony of it: I think 
of we in the Conservative Party, listening day after day to 
questions and interventions of this nature from the Liberal 


Party, the past government of this party which governed | 


for five years, I guess it was, and brought us, I think, over 
50 tax increases during that period of time and brought us 
to the point where we now have the highest taxes of any 
jurisdiction in North America. 


We also recall, going back to the election of 1990, the © 
then Treasurer, now the acting leader of the official opposi- | 


tion, talking about how wonderful this Liberal government 
managed the economy of the province of Ontario and the 


fact that we were going to have a surplus. Of course, once © 
the new government assumed office, we found out the © 


story was significantly different and now the new Trea- 


surer is facing an onerous burden with respect to the deficit | 


that he has to look forward to in this fiscal year and the 
coming fiscal year. 


I wonder about the training of the members opposite in 


the new government, why they do not on occasion raise 
these matters. The Minister of Industry, Trade and Tech- 
nology was responding to a question today and I do not 


know why he did not raise matters like the fact that the — 


former Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology drives 
a Mercedes Benz. We are talking about looking after the 
ordinary working men and women in this province, and 
that sort of thing has been occurring in the past and former 
Liberal government. I know, members may say that is the 
sort of thing that should not be raised, but I think it is a 
point that should be made. I think those points should be 
made and should be put on the record on a very regular 
basis and perhaps we have to do it if the government mem- 


bers are not aware of the facts or, for a variety of reasons, | 


are unwilling to participate in that sort of a debate. I do not 
know. But I would like to weigh those facts on the table. 


We are certainly going to continue to do it because we - 


feel, in the exceedingly good times that the Liberals expe- 
rienced while they were in office, we had record numbers 


of tax increases placed upon the people of this province | 
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and now we talk about cross-border shopping as an exam- 
ple of the problems facing this province in an economic 
sense. We are in this problem because of the Liberals, 


because the Liberals in the past five years of misgoverning 
‘this province whacked the taxpayers with tax increase after 


tax increase after tax increase. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I appreciated the comments of 
the members opposite. I want to clear up one matter of 
process, if I might. It was my understanding this afternoon 
that—I do know that there are about five hours left for 
consideration of all the concurrences and I was told that I 
was expected to be here until 4 o’clock. I am not sure 
whether the opposition was aware of that or had any objec- 


tions if I left at 4 o’clock, and I wanted to clear that up 


before a decision was made, because I do understand the 
concerns of the opposition when a minister is absent. 

On that same theme, I just want to respond to the mem- 
ber for St Catharines, who commented on my absence at a 
standing committee on economic affairs for the consider- 
ation of the Treasury estimates a couple of months ago. At 
that time I was led to believe, as a matter of fact, by the 
Chairman of the committee—it was the estimates commit- 
tee—that I would be required at certain times and not other 
times. I arranged my schedule to accommodate those times 
and then found out, when I got to the committee, that the 
arrangement had not been agreed to by all parties. 

I am sorry there was a disagreement because over the 
years I have probably, as a member of the opposition, 
learned more and, quite frankly, felt I accomplished more 
as a member of committees, and I am a very strong be- 
liever in the committee system in this place. I appreciated 
the comments of the member for St Catharines and also 


the member for Leeds-Grenville and I only regret that 


there is not more time in which to continue the debate. 


Mr Stockwell: I understood that the Treasurer had to 
leave at 4 o’clock. That is quite acceptable and I am cer- 
tain that his staff will read him Hansard and outline the 
concerns I have. 


Mr Bradley: Of course, he will watch this tonight on 
the repeats. 


Mr Stockwell: He will see it on repeats. Although I 
think it is a difficult job, I do not really believe that our 
minds come around the issues to the same end, and I can 
understand if the Treasurer has a disagreement with me 


here and there on what the budget should look like. 


The difficulty the Treasurer is faced with today is there 
are not really a lot of options when one is in this economic 
position. The argument will be made—and not just from 
Conservatives, but I think Liberals and even a few New 
Democrats—that the taxpayers cannot be hit for any more 
money; they are tapped out. Taxes are considerably higher 
than they should be; business are having a very difficult 
time surviving; taxes today are the bane of most 
businesses’ existence. They find, I think, that provincial, 
federal, municipal taxes take away any profitability that 
their businesses have to operate. 

The argument could be made by some that we could go 
on fed bashing or municipal-government bashing, but we 
all have a stake in that problem, and one of the more 


poignant arguments came forth during our discussion on 
cross-border shopping. Not to slam the provincial govern- 
ment specifically, but this is an example of where some 
taxes are different and where certain levels of government 
are hammering the taxpayer. 

If one looks at the pricing of gasoline in the United 
States, one will find the supplier and the retailer and the 
federal government are in fact taking proportionately about 
the same amount out of the cost of filling up your car with 
gas. The difficulty and the competitiveness end of it comes 
from the provincial and state portions. 

The provincial government in Ontario, in comparison 
with the state government of Michigan, charges about 
three times more on a gallon of gasoline. Three times 
more; that is exactly where the competitive angle comes 
in. This is exactly why there are businesses that have a 
very great difficulty in surviving. Ours is about 24 cents a 
litre and in the state of Michigan it is about 8 cents. 

There is a perfect example of why someone wants to 
cross-border shop, and I will get to cross-border shopping 
later within my statements today. 

It is very indicative of the difficulties the business 
community faces today. It is no secret that the business 
community is very concerned about this government. It is 
no secret that the business community is very nervous 
about the policies and platforms that this particular gov- 
ernment stands for. 

The difficulty the Treasurer faces today is that he has to 
balance deficits, taxes and competitiveness against the 
Agenda for People. Probably that is the number one reason 
why there has been some backtracking on the Agenda for 
People. Even the members opposite will admit that there 
has been backtracking on the Agenda for People, that it is a 
given. 

The question one must ask is, why? Why has there 
been backtracking, considering the fact that the govern- 
ment has been on this side of the House for a number of 
years and it stood very firm on a number of policies? A 
couple that were outlined were Consumers’ Gas and 
Varity. 

Why was there such a dramatic 180-degree turn on the 
government’s position? The simple rationale, the simple 
reasoning is that reality does not deal with the 
government’s position on the Agenda for People. They 
were not dealing in reality. The reality of the situation is, 
the consumer is basically overtaxed, the deficit is too high 
and we are losing our competitive edge. 

There has been some talk about attracting new busi- 
ness. Being in business, I have always found it is easier to 
maintain the business one has rather than trying to attract 
new business. I am not suggesting for a moment it is not 
worth some effort and some moneys to try and attract new 
business. But one of the most important customers one has 
is the person that one is presently doing business with. 

The questions, I think, that this government has to be 
asking itself is not so much: How do we attract new indus- 
try? How do we attract new technology? Good questions. 
What the government has to ask itself is, “Why are the 
businesses that are and have been operating at a profitable 
margin in the province of Ontario today and for the past 
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number of years, leaving?” Why are those businesses clos- 
ing up and either crossing the border or simply closing 
down their doors? 
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I think, if one was to do an investigation of these busi- 
nesses, one would come to the very simple conclusion that 
it is no longer profitable to operate in the province. Why is 
it not profitable? The argument was made just recently that 
the Liberal government was responsible for some 50 or so 
tax hikes. It is true that that is very difficult from a busi- 
ness point of view, to continue absorbing tax increase 
after tax increase after tax increase. When they close these 
businesses, jobs are lost. The manufacturers lose an outlet 
to which they can send their product to be sold and retail- 
ers may lose an opportunity for a manufacturer to be— 
there is the member for Durham being interested. I am 
glad to see he is interested. He will probably be crossing 
the floor when they open the Whitevale dump. 

This is the dilemma that businesses are faced with 
today. My position to the Treasurer is that before he goes 
about determining how far to go on his Agenda for People 
or how carefully to implement it, he had better understand 
that the tax position and the deficit position are leaving our 
businesses in a totally uncompetitive position. Rather than 
worrying about attracting new businesses, he should be 
more concerned with maintaining the present state. 

The New Democratic Party during the last election had 
the misfortune of doing something that was very rare, I 
think, among other parties in the past. They had the mis- 
fortune— : 


Mr Fletcher: We won. 


Mr Stockwell: No, there is always a winner. They had 
the misfortune of writing down their campaign commit- 
ments. Their campaign commitments were written down in 
the Agenda for People. 

I honestly believe that the Premier wrote down what- 
ever popped into his head. If a landfill site was being asked 
for in a certain region, he simply drove his car or his bus 
out to the landfill site and said: “No. I am not going to 
allow it to be developed.” If a tax was needed to protect 
certain workers, without investigation the Premier simply 
said: “Yes. We will do it.” 

The most telling example of this, the most painful ex- 
ample, was his lame response yesterday to the member’s 
question on the Peterborough-Havelock GO line or rapid 
transit line. The Premier stood up in this House and quoted 
a series of numbers that made the line totally inoperable, 
made it impossible to run any kind of reasonable deficit on 
that line, and the Premier made a very valid argument, a 
very businesslike argument had a very straightforward, 
sensible approach. The question that must be asked is, if 
those figures were available and if that logic was so obvi- 
ous, why in God’s name did the Premier promise to build 
it? It is just painfully clear that the Premier promised any- 
body anything to get elected. 

Now he has voiced all these promises, none of which 
he can keep. He has a Minister of Education who is totally 
confused about 60% of funding. She went into the com- 
mittee not having any concept of what they meant by 60% 


of funding. She left even more confused. Now we have a 
Treasurer trying to defend the undefendable statement that | 
she made at the committee level. We have a Treasurer who. 
is trying to balance the promises that the Premier made off 
the top of his head on that thumbnail sketch, the Agenda 
for People, with the reality of taxes, deficit and competi- 
tiveness. 

My friends across the floor are going to argue about all | 
kinds of benefits that workers will have under their gov- 
ernment. I do not disagree with them. Some of the plat- | 
forms and programs that they are announcing or putting | 
forward would certainly benefit some workers. But the | 
small group that they benefit will bear no price. It will bear 
no benefit to the people who lose their jobs because com- 
panies will no longer be profitable. Whether they like the 


word “profit” or whether they do not like the word | 
“profit”, that is the fact of the democratic society. That is © 


free enterprise, and if you are not a profitable operation, 
you do not continue operating. 

The fact is that the Labour minister is already looking 
at another program. I think he calls it the wage protection 
fund. The wage protection fund is a really nice concept. If 
a company closes down and there are moneys outstanding 
to the employees through severance packages or through 


pension plans, then the government will generate revenue | 


to fund these people who have lost their jobs. It is a really 
tremendous idea. 


——— 


The only difficulty is, where do you generate the reve- — 


nue to pay these people? You generate it from the same — 


source that the health plan generated it from, and that is the 


business community. And the last thing the business com- 


munity needs now, with its uncompetitive standing, with © 


cross-border shopping, with 50-odd tax increases in the | 
last five years and with the recession, is a new tax. It is © 


simple economics. It is not difficult; it is not hard to grasp. 
It is simple economics. 

If members do not believe me, they should go up to the 
registrar’s office, down to any of the local communities, to 


the city halls around this province and investigate the num- | 


ber of businesses that have declared bankruptcy, investi- 
gate that number. It is a startling, alarming, scary number. 
Why are they declaring bankruptcy? They are declaring 
bankruptcy because they are not competitive. Recession or 
not, it is academic: they are not competitive. 

Now we come to the very crucial argument, the one 
that is shouted out from the other side on practically every 
issue, and that is fed-bashing and the federal government’s 
inaction or ineptitude. I am not going to defend the federal 
government on all its policies and initiatives. I do not feel 
it necessary. Frankly, I do not agree with the federal gov- 


ernment on all its policies and initiatives. I will say this: It | 


was the leader across the House who promised to tear up 
the free trade agreement. He promised to do that should he 
be elected. Why has he not torn up the free trade agree- 
ment? Mr Peterson promised and the Premier did the same 
thing. 


We are entering a free trade agreement with Mexico. — 
Where is the Premier on this issue? The Premier is not — 


heard from, including the church mice here who continue 
to mouth the party line but do nothing to stop or alienate 


| 
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‘the Mexicans from signing a free trade agreement. The 


government is blowing smoke. They cannot stop it. There 


is not a prayer that they will. They should stop telling the 


people of the province that they can do anything about it. 


They may raise the hackles of this party in power, they 
may be upset, they may shout and squirm, but they should 
do something about it, tear it up. They cannot, so they 
should quit mouthing that party line, because it is ringing 
very hollow. 

The next issue we come to is the GST. The government 


promised a revolt on the GST. The revolt was painfully 


‘inadequate. The revolt was known by no one except 
maybe a few of the government’s local cronies. No one 


has not paid the GST. The GST has been implemented and 
the government has done absolutely nothing about it. 
Some revolt. The government has been a painful disgrace 


when it came to the GST revolt. They have been that for 
one simple reason, because they have wanted to fed-bash. I 


agree there could be times to bash the federal government, 
but they should quit telling us that they are going to do 
something about it. They cannot. They have certain param- 
eters, certain areas where they can make some changes. 
They do not happen to be in the GST; they do not happen 
to be part of free trade. They happen to revolve around the 
provincial issues that the government may deal with. 
Those provincial issues—social programs need to be 


held. We must hold the line on social spending, there is no 


question in my mind, if the government wants to bring in a 


reasonable budget with a reasonable deficit. I accept the 


fact there is going to be a deficit. I accept the fact it could 
be a reasonable deficit. What I do not accept is a deficit of 
$5 billion, $6 billion, $7 billion, $8 billion or $9 billion. 
The number one reason the federal government is in trou- 
ble today is because it has a huge deficit, a deficit piled on 
top year after year after year. That government today is 
hamstrung from doing any real fighting in the recession 
because the deficit chews up too much of its money. 

The shortsightedness of this party across the floor in 
believing that the government can provide all the programs 
that it has established in An Agenda for People, provide for 
those programs and not increase the deficit considerably, is 
naive, it is shortsighted and it is not helpful or fruitful for 
the people of the province. It gives very few of them very 
little benefit. 

There should be wage caps on public employees. I 
have no time for the argument that public employees 
should not have wage caps. The people in the private sec- 
tor will be happy to maintain their jobs this year. In the 
public sector, some of these ministries are talking an aver- 
age of 12% to 14% increases in their ministries. Do mem- 
bers realize that, in times of people getting laid off, plant 
closures, 12% to 14% increases in ministries? That is un- 


_ reasonable. 
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Again, I expect certain members of this party across 


the floor to understand that. There are obviously others 


who I do not think will have any understanding of it. They 
have never been elected to such a position, they have never 


represented these types of people, but they are going to 
_ feel it come next election, because a lot of these people are 
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not going to have jobs. They are still going to be out of 
work and the government is going to have allowed 12% 
and 14% increases in the public sector. 

There should be a hiring freeze adopted. There is no 
need at this time to increase staffing at the provincial level, 
none whatsoever. No one is increasing staff. The Liberals 
increased staff by—I believe the number was 10,000 peo- 
ple over that period of time. We are up to something like 
90,000 people working for the province of Ontario, which 
is unreasonable, too many. They are underworked, they are 
overpaid and there are too many of them. 

The last time that a government looked at a hiring 
freeze was during the Conservative government. They cut 
out a considerable number of jobs that were very redun- 
dant. There is redundancy in the workforce. It should be 
examined and cut. It generates the government money to 
carry forward on the programs that it wants to do. It is only 
redundancy and it helps the government do the programs 
that it promised it would do. 

The cross-border shopping issue is another painful ex- 
ample of dollars and cents, and the issue comes down to 
dollars and cents. People are crossing the border to shop in 
American cities because it is cheaper. Case closed. It is 
cheaper to shop in American cities. There are no two ways 
about it. People do not cross the border because it is more 
panoramic. They do not cross the border because they 
enjoy the drive. They do not cross the border because a 
relative happens to work at that border station. They cross 
the border because they can get products significantly 
cheaper than they can in Canada. 

Many of the statements that were made at the cross- 
border committee meeting revolved around a number of 
issues, but what it came back to, and the consistent mes- 
sage we heard, was that it is less expensive to shop in the 
US. The question then comes down to the point of why it 
is less expensive. There has got to be a reason. There are a 
few points that some of committee members made. I see a 
couple of them sitting here today. 

One was the interest rates. Yes, that does affect the 
price, there is no doubt about it. To the mark that it is 
today, I doubt we are going to see 50%, 60%, 70% less. 
The interest rates do not affect prices to that degree. Real 
estate was also mentioned. Yes, real estate can play a major 
role in cross-competitiveness but, again, it is not going to 
make up that vast difference in cross-border shopping. 

The real reason can be examined in the gasoline issue. 
Why is gas cheaper in the US? Very simple, the provincial 
tax on gasoline is three times higher than the state tax. If it 
is three times higher, your competitive edge is lost. The 
federal tax is identical. The federal tax in the United States 
and Canada on gasoline was identical. The provincial tax 
is three time higher than the state tax. There is the loss of 
jobs. There are the cross-border difficulties that we are 
faced with. There is the reason why people can cross the 
border and buy things significantly cheaper. In this prov- 
ince people are paying a tremendous amount of money in 
taxes. That goes without saying: If you are going to get it 
cheaper, you are going to pay less with taxes, you are 
going to cross the border all day, all week, all month and 
all year. 
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The government can strike as many committees as it 
wants. They can give as many inducements as they want. 
Until they get competitive on the price point of view, just 
ask any retailer: You open two stores that are selling the 
same product. One person sells it at half the price of the 
next. The person who is selling it at half price is very busy. 
Why? Because people are intelligent consumers today. 
They shop price and they are going to shop price, and as 
long as we are not competitive we are going to have a flow 
of traffic cross-border. We may as well put K mart turn- 
stiles up at the borders, swing them one way on Friday and 
swing them the other way on Sunday, because if we are 
not competitive we are not going to retain the buying 
power. 

One of the members suggested we had to create more 
community pride in hoping to retain certain consumers. 
Maybe that would work to a small degree, but it will not 
be effective. The campaign will be effective for a minor 
amount of people, a small percentage, and then those peo- 
ple will be lost as well. 

As retailers will tell you, if you are not competitive on 
price, you are not going to sell the commodity. It is that 
simple. If this government does not want to deal with the 
issue, that is fine, but it is absolutely pointless for it to 
strike committees, absolutely pointless for it to continue to 
go out consulting. They are going to hear one line: “If 
you’re not competitive, you’re not going to sell your prod- 
uct. You’re not competitive because your taxes are too 
high.” 

The other difficulty that this government has is, as I 
said before, the Agenda for People. This party has no in- 
tention now of fulfilling the Agenda for People. It is a 
hopeless dream, it is a long-since joke. It is absolutely 
hopeless. I cannot believe they actually signed it. It was so 
hilarious that they even produced it, but to have the now 
Premier sign that document—I personally believe it will 
be the death knell for his next campaign, because people 
are going to pull out this Agenda for People and every 
promise this government is going to break. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Food stood up here 
today and he got—there must have been a fresh supply of 
fish come in—standing applause from the backbenchers 
on announcing he is only going to break his promise by 
50%. That is bonus; that is a superb government. This is 
what they consider success. “We’re only going to break 
our promise by 50%.” That is good. That is unbelievable. 
It is incredible that members opposite should think that is 
what they consider to be good government. They have the 
small business loans out there. They have the home owner- 
ship loans out there. They have 60% of education funding, 
minimum $7 billion, minimum commitment. 

We had the Minister of the Environment standing up 
here today, and honestly, it was embarrassing to watch her 
trying to defend a position that she had been putting for- 
ward from this side of the House. She has totally, abso- 
lutely reversed her position from when she sat on this side 
of the House. Members of the government party should 
talk to members opposite who were in this House before, 
should go talk to them about what the position was, should 
go ask them what the Minister of the Environment said 
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when she was on this side of the House. They should go 
get the facts, and I am asking them to get them from their | 
own members, because the facts are very clear: She has. 


totally reversed her position, changed her tune from when 
she was on this side of the House. 


Those members from Durham will know, because 
come next election, those people in Whitevale will not be | 
happy with the government’s response. They will not be | 


happy with this interim site. They will not be happy with 


/ 


| 


this emergency power. They will not be happy with no. 


environmental assessment hearing. They will not be happy 


with any of it. Those members are going to be in big 
trouble, and Norah Stoner and some of the other Liberals 
will be back, as well as a few Conservatives, I am sure, to. 
remind the people of exactly what the government party | 


promised. 


In conclusion, I think the Treasurer has a very difficult | 
job. I hope, and against all odds I hope this, that he has an — 


understanding that any more increases in taxes are abso- 


lutely, totally unacceptable to anybody. I think it is very 
clear in any of the polls you see, any of the people you talk 
to. It is not even a question of they do not want taxes; it is 
a question of nobody can afford taxes any more. I would 
ask that all the honourable members opposite go back to 


their local ridings this weekend, walk down Main Street 


and knock on the doors of all those store owners, or walk 
into the manufacturing sectors or the industry sectors and 
knock on their doors and ask them, “How are you going to 


be able to afford tax hikes?” They will tell you they can- | 


not. 
I would ask this Treasurer, when he is doing his bud- 
get, not to ram the deficit. It serves no one’s purpose. It is 


simply a cheap, political manoeuvre by gutless, spineless 


politicians to stand up and defend what they are spending © 


the money on. It is nothing more than that. It is mortgaging 


our children’s and grandchildren’s future. It is gutless and 
it is spineless. If the Treasurer has not got the guts to stand 


up and defend his spending, then he should not spend it. If 


he has the guts, then let him spend it, but he should not put © 


it on the deficit, because it only becomes larger and larger 
and more difficult to manage. I am not certain that the 
Treasurer will understand that. If he takes this home and 
reads it for a couple of days, he may. 
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Last, I would hope that the Treasurer realizes that com- 
petitiveness is the most important issue we face in the 


future. It all comes back to deficit and taxes. Competitive- 


ness is not necessarily just attracting industry, although I — 


think, as I said before, it is important. Competitiveness has 
a lot to do with retaining industry, maintaining business, 


keeping communities operating, keeping jobs open. No 


one is going to be happy and very few will benefit if the 


programs that he announced today or in his budget cost | 


business so much money that other businesses will have to 
close and people will lose their jobs. 
It is economics. It is the sad reality of economics. They 


are going to have to learn it, they are going to have to” 
understand it, and they are going to have to preach it back - 


in their local communities, because I know they are going — 


to be disappointed with the budget. They are going to be | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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disappointed that he did not implement his Agenda for 
People. They are going to have to study. They may have to 
pick up a book and read it. But it will be very interesting 
when they start defending the Treasurer and his position on 
the economy and his position on taxes and when he starts 
explaining to those people to go out to explain to their 
community why the Agenda for People is, totally impossi- 
ble to continue and enforce and keep promises on. 


Mr McLean: I just want to comment briefly on the 
remarks of my colleague the member for Etobicoke West. 
There is a lesson in what he has had to say here this 
afternoon, and that lesson goes back some many years. I 
remember when the Minister of Government Services at 
that time reduced the number of civil servants from 84,000 
to 76,000 over a period of some six years. I remember that 
in the 1981-82 budget of the Treasurer at that time an 
incentive was put out with car dealers across the province, 
to the manufacturers across the province, a rebate in sales 
tax to stimulate the economy. We should not forget these 
things that took place back in the last depression, and I 
think the Treasurer would do well to go back and read 
some of the Hansards and some of the Treasurer’s budgets 
in that period of time, because it will show that you can 
make do with less. 

When you read the estimates of the ministries for 
1990-91, with 1991-92 soon coming up, you can see the 
increases in many cases of 29%, and 15%, a tremendous 
increase in their budgets. Do members know where it all 
is? Most of it is all in administration. I have a copy of all 
the administration budgets in the estimates. Members can 
review that and it shows where the government over the 
last five years had an average expenditure increase of 11%. 
They cannot continue to spend, and the Treasurer would 
do well to go back and read some of those Hansards over 
the past several years. 


Hon Mr Pouliot: With respect to the remarks by the 
previous speaker, namely, the member for Etobicoke West, 
regarding the role of the civil servants, I find it most diffi- 
cult under the circumstances to sit idly by and have those 
fine women and men, who number in the tens of thousands 
and who on a daily basis, go beyond the call of duty, being 
referred to as “underworked and overpaid.” I know that the 
member is a man of courage, and if so, he shall and will 


take advantage of the standing orders, which will allow 


him opportunity to do what is right—we all make faux 


pas, slip of the tongue—and to correct the record and to 


apologize to those people, because they, women and men, 
numbering in the tens of thousands, are making our jobs 


_an awful lot easier, but more important, Ontarians, people 
_who are paying this man’s wages are benefiting indeed. 


Mrs Cunningham: I have missed listening to you, 


Gilles. 


Interjections. 


Mr Pouliot: There is some acquiescence, a spontane- 
Ous response from some of our friends, and it is difficult, 


because solidarity is something that is cherished here, but 
again, more important, I cannot and shall not sit idly by 


| 
| 


while our brothers and sisters in the civil service, with no 


-_Tecourse, are being maligned. 
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Mr Bradley: A brief response to the previous 
member’s intervention: I did not catch whether he said this 
or not, but I know his colleague the member for Leeds- 
Grenville did said so. I watched during the campaign. Ev- 
erybody during campaigns.runs a certain kind of 
campaign. I saw this ad that talked about 33 tax increases 
or something of that nature. Of course, that includes any of 
the fees that are involved in government and so on that 
increase from time to time; you count all those up. 

What the member I am sure forgot, because I cannot 
believe that he would deliberately just talk about any in- 
creases in taxes, was that the previous government elimi- 
nated some 28 taxes that were put in place by the previous 
Progressive Conservative government. 


Interjections. 


Mr Bradley: I recognize that that always stirs up a 
little bit of trouble there. I recognize that those of us who 
sit in the official opposition some days, just as others in the 
House, have hoped to be on that side. I know that mem- 
bers have often heard me say, “The enemy”—I do not say 
that in an awful way or anything—‘“is over there.” The 
Progressive Conservatives, some of them, not all of them, 
of course— 


Mrs Cunningham: Not me. 


Mr Bradley: Not the member for London North. 

Some of them would see us as the enemy over here. I 
know the member for Leeds-Grenville had just forgotten 
the fact that the previous Liberal government had elimi- 
nated 28 Tory taxes and I wanted to help him out by re- 
minding him of that in this House today. 

I would say that, other than a few details and a few 
little glitches here and there, by and large, that measure, 
that approach, one of the first serious programs of this 
government, has been exceedingly effective and I believe 
has made a difference and will continue to make a differ- 
ence in the communities. 


Now it is not a panacea—it was never meant to be but 
it was meant to be a measured response by a government 
that cares, doing what it could in a time of the most serious 
recession since the Second World War. I feel very good 
about that and I think the fact that the opposition parties 
have not been able to lay a glove on that program by and 
large is proof of the fact that the program has been as 
effective as we had hoped it would be. 

The suggestion has been made, and I suspect will con- 
tinue to be made, that there should be neither deficit in- 
creases nor any increases in taxes, while at the same time 
we should be magically meeting a lot of the very serious 
needs that our colleagues across the way raise every day in 
question period, not the least of which is a lot of the social 
programs, the food bank needs that are out there, the edu- 
cation needs, the health needs. All of these needs we must 
meet and we have made obligations in An Agenda for 
People to do so. I feel very comfortable echoing the posi- 
tion of our government that over the course of our govern- 
ment, over the term of office, we will move to implement 
the promises and the commitments that were made in An 
Agenda for People. 
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What we are not prepared to do is to back away from 
the needs of a lot of people in this province who are look- 
ing to us to take as many steps as we can in implementing 
An Agenda for People as quickly as we can. But the mem- 
bers of the public want us to do it in a fashion that is 
responsible because they understand the depths of this re- 
cession. They understand the constraints that we are under 
and they want us to do the best job we can with those goals 
in mind, with An Agenda for People in mind. I believe that 
is exactly what we are doing and I believe that is exactly 
what the upcoming budget will reflect. 
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The last thing I would like to talk about is the consis- 
tent argument that every time we raise a legitimate concern 
about a measure taken by the federal government, all we 
are doing is fed-bashing and passing the buck. I would be 
prepared to acknowledge that from time to time in certain 
answers, as has been the history of any government and 
any individuals, one will include in one’s answer, in de- 
fence of measures one has taken, everything one can, even 
if it is a bit of a reach. I do not think it is such a breach of 
understanding to acknowledge that does happen from time 
to time. 

But what I have a great deal of difficulty with is the 
suggestion that it is not fair to talk about what the GST has 
done to this economy and what it has done to inflation, 
which by the way is supposed to be the federal 
government’s major attack. 

Free trade: Free trade has exacerbated this recession of 
the province of Ontario beyond any measure, and that is 
hurting our ability to fight the plant closures that we are 
seeing. Free trade is an example of a measure taken by the 
federal government that has exacerbated this recession and 
has hurt this province more than if it had not taken that 
measure. It has led and induced a lot of companies to leave 
this province, and to not acknowledge that is to deny the 
facts, something the opposition says that we will never 
deal with, and yet on this question it is the facts. It has hurt 
the situation. It has caused more people to be put out of 
work than if it had not been in place, and we have every 
right and every justification, I believe, in saying so and 
acknowledging that. 

The same holds true for the high interest rate and the 
high Canadian dollar, which almost every person who 
came before our committee in pre-budget consultations 
has acknowledged had a great deal to do with worsening 
and quickening the recession that we have in the province 
of Ontario. 

I say all of this not to point out every bad measure that 
Prime Minister Mulroney and his Tory government have 
taken that has hurt this province, because I think that 
speaks for itself. I have raised it to acknowledge the fact 
that I believe it is legitimate from time to time to acknowl- 
edge what has caused the recession and caused the deficit 
which this government has had to answer for and which 
we have had to deal with. I believe, recognizing that this 
whole process of talking about estimates is a little bit silly 
in this case since these estimates were not ours in the first 
place, it has given us all a chance to talk about our favour- 
ite economic and budget issues. 
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But I do believe that the upcoming budget will show | 
the commitment that this government is prepared to make | | 
to the promises contained in the Agenda for People, and it 


will do it in a fashion that protects and promotes the econ- | 


omy of the province of Ontario, which is what we were | 


elected to do. | 
Mr Phillips: Just to respond to the member, I was 


intrigued because I think he felt that by perhaps yelling 
loud enough it became the truth. I just want to respond to | 
some of the points that he made and to point out to the’ 


government my concerns about the employment situation. — 


Believe me, this government’s job creation program of — 
$700 million is important. It will create, I think, about the | 
equivalent of 20,000 person-years, jobs, over the life of it. 


Remember this, though. Every single day since they have 
come to power, 1,500 people a day have lost their jobs in 


| 


this province: seven days a week, every single day. For 
five years, I might say, during the life of the previous © 
government, every single day 300 jobs were created. Sol 


am just saying to them, as they look at their employment 
creation programs, that it will take approximately 10 days 
of their regime to eliminate the 20,000 jobs that they are 
creating through the recession program. So they are going 
to have to have more than just that. 


An hon member: That’s important. 


Mr Phillips: Yes, it is important, but they are not 
going to be able to spend their way out of this employment 
dilemma. They are going to have to begin immediately to | 


create jobs—believe me, they are. They can say it is all the 


federal government’s problem, but I will cite another case — 


for them. At the same time as they have seen at least 
200,000 jobs leave this province, six of the 10 provinces of 


this country have actually seen the job numbers increase. | 


So it cannot all be the federal government’s problem. 
Somehow or other six of the 10 provinces have been able 
to increase employment. So when they say, “Well, you’re 
being too negative,” when we say, “Do not blame the fed- 


eral government,” I think they can appreciate one of the © 
reasons. As we look at the budget, government members, I 
say to them, job creation is going to be crucial. Every — 


single community in this province is suffering, and now is 
the time for action. 


Mr Turnbull: The first thing I will say in answer to 


the speech that we heard before is, tripe, utter tripe. Those — 
are the only words that come to mind. During the election — 
we heard the now Premier saying over and over again that 
he was going to tear up the free trade agreement. I have 


seen a lot of paper thrown on the floor here but I have not 
seen free trade hit the floor yet; yery curious. 
The Royal Bank came out with statistics the other day 


suggesting that there had been an increase in the amount of | 
investment that had been made by Canadian companies in | 


Canada directly as a result of the free trade agreement. | 


Now, it must be most unfortunate to them when facts are 


brought forward by a completely independent institution — 


which really violate their view of the world, but the fact is 


there are companies increasing their investment in Canada. | 


However, they are not increasing their investment in On- | 
tario. Investment in Ontario is going down. Why? Because | 


their government was elected, because they have not pro- 
vided an environment that business feels comfortable in- 
vesting in. They have every opportunity any day of the 
week to tear up the free trade agreement if that is what 
they—they promised they were going to do it. Why do 
they not do it? I happen to think it is a good idea and I 
happen to think that the people of Canada will prosper in 
the long term. 

Yes, there will be readjustments. We saw that in Eu- 
rope. For example, when Britain entered the common mar- 
ket there was a wrenching readjustment; however, they 
became competitive. I think what this government has to 
urgently address itself to is our competitive position. We 
are now in Ontario the most heavily taxed administration 
in North America. 


Mr Drainville: About three nights ago I was poring 
through my well-leafed copy of Edmund Burke. I knew 
we were going to be speaking about these estimates, and 
after hearing day after day the lugubrious outpourings of 
the opposition, I had the opportunity to read again the 
words that said, “It is a general popular error to inagine the 
loudest complainers for the public to be the most anxious 
for its welfare.” 


What we see is complain, complain, complain. The 
honourable member said he had words he wanted to speak 
to the House. I will give him words. The words are “jobs, 
jobs, jobs,” said by Brian Mulroney, “sacred trust,” said by 
Brian Mulroney and “rolling the dice,” said by Brian Mul- 
roney. Those are words that will come to haunt the eco- 
nomic situation in this country and in this province for 
years to come because when it comes to jobs—let me be 
clear about this—the government’s aim has been very 
straightforward from the beginning. 
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We have established a $700-million program to ensure 
that the people of this province get the support they need 
in a recession. The honourable member opposite indicated 
all the jobs they created when they were in the boom 
times. They did not leave us with that boom time. They did 
not leave us with money in the till. We were left with a 
situation where we had to start from scratch, and we have. 


As to the much-vaunted sacred trust of the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, we are trying to establish assistance in this 
province to ensure that those who are in need are given the 
‘support they need. We are trying to ensure that rolling the 
dice is not the means by which politicians will make gains 
in their society, but rather that we will set coherent, good 
policies for the people of this province. 


Mr Bradley: I thought when the member for Victoria- 
‘Haliburton rose in the House that he would in fact be 
ising either to extol the virtues of the government for 
spending money on a new logging road in Algonquin Park 
or denounce the government for building a logging road in 
Algonquin Park, because he will remember, in one of the 
press releases that came out, that one of the things the 
government was bragging about in terms of its anti-infla- 
tion program was spending money, allocating funds for the 
building of a logging road in Algonquin Park. 
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I know the member for Victoria-Haliburton is ex- 
tremely concerned, and has been in the past on a very 
sincere basis, about the fact that there may be some valu- 
able forests that would be disappearing. Where in the 
province of Ontario would we find people believing that 
Algonquin Park was anything other than a preserve? Cer- 
tainly a New Democratic Party government would not 
want to encourage the kind of activity we hear is going to 
be taking place in Algonquin Park, with the possibility that 
motor boats will be running, the possibility of hunting and 
other activities the members of the New Democratic Party 
denounced while in opposition. 

Because in principle the member was prepared to put it 
on the line, I would have thought he was prepared to go to 
jail in one particular case because he was very much op- 
posed to a logging road, I thought he was going to rise in 
the House today to say he was prepared to lie down in 
front of the bulldozer, to go to the Treasurer, to go to the 
Minister of Natural Resources and say, “We shall not have 
a logging road in Algonquin Park, and certainly if there is 
going to be one, we should not be accomplices by provid- 
ing the funding for that.” I have been disappointed that in 
fact that has not been the case. 


The Deputy Speaker: The member for Hamilton 
Centre, you have two minutes to reply. Do you wish to 
take them? 


Mr Christopherson: I would just perhaps comment 
on the— 


Interjection. 


The Deputy Speaker: The member for Cambridge was 
wondering why he could not have the floor. We have a maxi- 
mum of 10 minutes. The member for Hamilton Centre. 


Mr Christopherson: The member for Scarborough- 
Agincourt talked about the need for job development and 
my colleague the member for Victoria-Haliburton talked 
about the fact that when we hear that argument, we cannot 
help but comment on the fact that we just went through the 
biggest boom this province has ever seen. There seemed to 
be so little preparation for this day which, given the cycle 
of business that we have, was bound to happen. Nothing 
was done. We find it very difficult to accept that in six 
months we are expected to eradicate all that neglect, al- 
though I will say that over the course of this term in gov- 
ernment it is our intention to do just that. In the short term, 
we have done things like the wage protection fund which, 
although it comes after the fact and is not an answer for 
everything, is something that was on the plate of the previ- 
ous government for an awfully long time. If it had been in 
place, then perhaps we would not have to scramble as we 
are doing to put it in place as quickly as possible to help 
those people. 

What we are looking at is the future of this province. 
We are looking at where the growth is, what our position 
is, competitively speaking, in a new global world market. 
We understand that need. It is not going to be solved in the 
next few months, it is not going to be solved by the next 
question period tomorrow, but I believe by the end of this 
term in office we will have that plan in place that puts this 
province back on the course it belongs on, which is for a 
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strong economy to pay for the kind of social justice we all 
want. . 

Mr Bradley: On a point of privilege, Mr Speaker: I 
just listened to what the member had to say and I felt that 
my privileges and the privileges of all members of the 
House were affected by this, because he did not explain 
how he managed to speed up the environmental assess- 
ment process in Hamilton Centre for that road. 

The Deputy Speaker: I think you, a veteran of the 
House, would understand that this is not a point of privilege. 

Are there any other members in this House who wish 
to participate in this debate? 


Mr Mahoney: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: It is 
my understanding that in the normal rotation, at some 
point we are going to switch to the Mines estimates. I 
know the minister is here and the critics are here, and it 
was my understanding that the parliamentary assistant to 
Treasury was indeed wrapping up that section. If I misun- 
derstand, I would look for your direction on that. 


The Deputy Speaker: When the motion was intro- 
duced, the debate was started by the minister. The rule says 
he has to close it, so therefore the parliamentary assistant 
cannot close the debate. The debate must continue until 
such time as there are no more people to debate. I under- 
stand that the member for Cambridge wants to debate. 
That is his privilege. 

Mr Mahoney: Is it normal that there would be a 
proper rotation, since we have listened to the parliamen- 
tary assistant? 


The Deputy Speaker: We have had the member for 
Hamilton Centre. The question was asked, “Are there any 
other members in this House who want to debate?” 


Mr Mahoney: I believe there are. 


The Deputy Speaker: No other members stood up 
except for the member for Cambridge; therefore I recog- 
nized the member for Cambridge. 

Mr Mahoney: It was only on a point of privilege, that 
is all. You really are not going to stick to the rotation, 
because I think our members were anticipating that we 
were going into the Mines portfolio. Seeing the minister 
here, we were anticipating that happening. If that is not 
happening, then I believe we would like to continue the 
debate on the Treasury estimates and perhaps we have 
some folks who would— 


The Deputy Speaker: There is agreement with the 
member for Cambridge that I continue the rotation. I will 
then recognize someone from this group. Is there unani- 
mous consent? 


Hon Miss Martel: My apologies. I will try to clear 
this up as best I can. I just got in from another meeting. It 
is my understanding that the member for Cambridge does 
want to participate in the debate, so we would like him to 
have the opportunity to do that. However that is accommo- 
dated is fine by me if there are other members on both sides 
of the opposition who do want to continue to participate. 

_ The Deputy Speaker: Are there any other members 
who wish to participate in this debate? The member for 
Mississauga West. 
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Mr Mahoney: I was actually here today, Mr | 
Speaker— 


Hon Mr Farnan: Mr Speaker, a point of privilege. 


The Deputy Speaker: Please take your seat. The 
member for Mississauga West. 


i 
Hon Mr Farnan: On a point of privilege, Mr) 


Speaker: Given a ruling that I was recognized— 


\) 


The Deputy Speaker: I asked if you would authorize , 


that I continue in rotation and you said yes, so therefore | 


will recognize you after the member for Mississauga West |; 


has spoken, and a member for the Conservative Party, if 
that party so wishes. The member for Mississauga West. 


} 


( 


Mr Mahoney: I thought that today our agreement— | 


there is obviously some misunderstanding or miscommu- | 
nication, because clearly the agenda for the day as laid out. 
in advance under agreement by the House leaders, I be-| 


lieve, was that we would indeed deal with Treasury, then ; 
if 
| 


we would move to Mines, then if there were time left we) 


would move to seniors and to Energy. I was prepared to | 
I 


speak on the senior citizens’ estimate, but since it appears, 
it being 5:10, that we are not likely to get to the seniors’ 
estimates today, considering the fact that the Solicitor Gen- 


eral wishes to speak to Treasury, then I will address my | 


comments, somewhat ill prepared, but I will think of 
something, with regard to Treasury. 
The way this system works is that all of these ostay 


mates, as I understand it, tend to flow together and that we | 
talk. I appreciate the fact that the Minister for Citizenship || 


ordered some more letterhead and business cards and we 
will catch her later. The Minister for Citizenship, race rela-, 


j 


i 


f 


f 


r 


tions, human rights, disabled and Senior Citizens’ Affairs I 


have, with respect, referred to as the mother of all cabinet | 
ministers, considering the size of her portfolio. She is here | 


' 


| 


today, I think, anticipating that we would have dealt with | 
senior citizens’ estimates. Had there been some co-ordina- | 


tion on that particular point—not to get the House leader 
out of joint here; that is how I understood things were 
going to flow—the cabinet minister would have had an, 
opportunity to deal with that. 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


Let me deal with something with regard to the whole | 


concept that we have heard which has to deal with livule | 
up to promises and to commitments. 
One of the things that concerns me about many of the | 


statements that come out of the back bench of the govern- _ 


ment is this concept that we have got to defend it whether 
it is right or wrong, this concept that they truly believe, 
even though we have sat through one full session of the 
Legislature. We are now into our third week, nearing the 
end of our third week of the second sitting of this Legisla-. 
ture, and we were all prepared to give the government the. 
time and the Treasurer the time to implement the programs) 
or to come out honestly and tell us, “Well, we really cannot 


implement those programs, we really cannot do what we © 


promised we would do,” and to back off of those positions. — 
But what do we get? We get people standing up in the ~ 

Legislature, members of the back bench, almost like they 

are reading the notes that were prepared by Mr Agnew or 


4 


) 


someone else in the Premier’s office. I think one of the 


i 
| 
ig 


| 
\hings that surprises the people of this province the most is 


hat they really thought that even though they had elected a 
aumber of people who were inexperienced, maybe they 
vould have some free spirits. There not only do not appear 
o be any free spirits. There appear to be a substantial 
aumber of what I refer to as trained seals. There appear to 
ye nothing but members who are willing to sort of spout 

he party line instead of being concerned about the eco- 
iomic realities and what is happening in the province. 

Talk to me about this deficit. I am fascinated that we 
iave a minister over here trying to suggest that somebody 
cooked the books in his statement. The reality that we 
<now is that there was, I believe, $700 million in lost 
-evenue because of the fact that there was reduced retail 
sales. So there is retail sales tax that has been reduced. 

The Treasurer, when he held his press conference an- 
nouncing this mysterious $2.5-billion deficit that the gov- 
2mment was supposedly left with, was asked as the very 
first question by the press corps—this is the facts—did the 
Liberals lie? I do not have to answer it; the Treasurer 
answered the question. He said, no, they did not lie, no- 
body lied. We had lost revenue from sales tax. 

We had lost revenue from land transfer tax that no 
longer came in because the housing market was down. The 
parliamentary assistant or backbenchers should not stand 
up now and perpetrate a fraud upon the people of this 
province that the government has been left with some 
cooked books, because it is simply not true and they know 
it is not true. 

All we ask the government is, put it out there and tell 
us what the problems are. We asked this in question pe- 
riod. Tell us of the economic program. Tell us what the 
‘Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology is doing. Tell 
us what the government is doing for small business. 

I spent a year in that ministry as the parliamentary 

assistant in the small business advocacy section. I have 
met with all the groups; I understand their concerns and 
they are frightened to death of this government. The gov- 
ernment wonders why, when it brings in legislation and 
just makes it retroactive. They just pull it out of the hat and 
say, “That is it, we are going to go back two or three 
months.” 
_ They know what I am talking about; I am talking about 
Bill 4. Not only do they make that retroactive, but because 
of the retroactivity of it, they actually wind up going back 
as far as 18 months where people had approvals and condi- 
tional orders. If it was not for our Housing critic, the mem- 
ber for Eglinton, if it was not for her tenacity fighting the 
majority in the standing committee on general government 
on Bill 4, in getting the minister to agree to a Liberal 
amendment, there would have been tens of millions of 
dollars thrown down the drain. What puzzles me and what 
they do not seem to understand is the economic reality, 
what happens when they just wipe out tens of millions, 
maybe hundreds of millions of dollars in contracts around 
the province, jobs. 

I remember the very day after the Minister of Housing 
stood up in this House. This is their economic policy. They 
want to talk about Treasury estimates and their economic 
vision of this province. This is how it goes. Their Minister 
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of Housing stands up and he says: “Here is our new legis- 
lation. It is retroactive.” I remember that night on the late 
news. I saw people loading up their trucks out of apart- 
ment buildings all around the province and the cameras 
were there. These were workers. These were supposed to 
be the government’s people. These are supposed to be peo- 
ple who believe in the government’s philosophy and they 
are scratching their heads and they are saying, “I do not 
believe this. Did Bob Rae really do this?” 


The Acting Speaker (Mrs Haslam): We are talking 
about the Treasury. 


Mr Mahoney: Madam Speaker, is there a problem? I 
am on Treasury. I am talking about the impact that a bill 
had on the job loss in this province. I would also point out 
to you that estimates go the entire gamut and everything 
that occurs in Treasury has an impact on every single min- 
istry in this province. | think it is totally in line and I would 
hope that you would agree that we talk about the various 
ministries and the impact that the lack of attention perhaps 
that the Treasurer is paying to those ministries is creating. 
In the case of Bill 4 and the housing industry, what the 
government did is put thousands of people around this 
province out of work. 


I am seeing a phenomenon. I received two phone calls 
this week from what I would consider upper-middle-in- 
come executive types, friends of mine I went to school 
with, grew up with. One of them is in the computer soft- 
ware business. The other one is in the mortgage insurance 
business. Good friends, known them for years; they have 
families, homes. One lives in Oakville. One lives in my 
riding. These are people who have had these jobs; they 
have been careers. They have had these jobs for 20 years. 
Each one of them has got—you do not care about them, I 
understand that. I do not care how they voted. One of the 
things that the members have to understand, and the NDP 
has such difficulty with this, is that once you are elected, 
you represent everybody in your riding. You represent the 
NDP voters, you represent the Liberal voters and you rep- 
resent the Conservatives; you represent the independents 
and you represent the people who did not vote. It does not 
matter. 


Mr White: On a point of order, Madam Speaker: The 
member is supposed to be speaking about the Treasury 
estimates, not giving us a lecture in parliamentary democ- 
racy. 


Interjections. 


Mr Mahoney: Was that a point of order? That was not 
a point of order. Maybe after they have been around here a 
little bit they will understand that the Treasury estimates, 
as I have said, impact on the entire province, on every 
facet of this province, on every aspect of this government. 
Maybe they should understand that. When I get a member 
chirping from the clouds up there and telling me what I 
should be speaking about, frankly I do not think he has a 
clue what he is talking about. On the estimates and on the 
matters of concern to all of us in this House, the people of 
this province would like to know legitimately and have a 
right to know what this government is prepared to do. 
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I have been sitting here saying do one thing, a baby 
step, that would be helpful, and what have we seen? I have 
already told the members. The first thing we see is retroac- 
tive legislation that puts thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple out of work, that bankrupts small landlords all around 
the province. These guys think that we live in the province 
of Toronto; the reality is that we live in the province of 
Ontario. They just pass shotgun legislation that may help 
certain aspects of Toronto. That is fine, but it has a rippling 
effect on the economy. Is there any concern about that? 
No, what I see is people blindly standing up, defending 
policies that they are not clear on, that they perhaps do not 
understand the impact of. 
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Mr Perruzza: Point of order. 

Mr Mahoney: Theye have a Minister of Housing who 
has already announced that he is incapable of delivering 
the 20,000 houses they were going to deliver. 

Mr Mammoliti: Point of order. Sit down. 

The Acting Speaker: The Chair would remind you 
that the point of order is for me to decide. I do not need 
you to tell the honourable member to sit down. Point of 
order? 


Mr Perruzza: Yes, Madam Speaker. I have been lis- 
tening attentively to the member for the Liberal Party—I 
believe he is from Mississauga—for the last 50 minutes 
and it seems to me that he keeps recycling the same mes- 
sage, not precisely using the same words or the same ter- 
minology, but it seems to me that it is the same message 
over and over again. According to the standing orders of 
the House, the arguments have to be fresh, the ideas have 
to be new and they have to lead to some conclusion, to 
some point. He seems to be floating and floating and float- 
ing and recycling the same argument over and over and 
over again, and I think that you are well within your pur- 
view to sit the member down if he continues to do that. 
That is my point, Madam Speaker. 

The Acting Speaker: It is not a point of order. 

Mr Mahoney: I understand there is a class coming up 


at the University of Toronto that is being conducted for 
new members of the Legislature. 


An hon member: On cross-border shopping? 

Mr Mahoney: No, it is not cross-border shopping. I 
do not believe they need to take a bus; they can walk to it. 
But I hope for the sake of some order in this Legislature 
that they have on that agenda a section that deals with 
what is and what is not a point of order, because frankly I 
find a lot of the time being wasted by the antics of the 
individuals. 

Mr Perruzza: Point of order. 

Mr Mahoney: Here comes another one. I rest my 
case. 

The Acting Speaker: Point of order? 

Mr Mammoliti: Madam Speaker, what does this have 
to do with Treasury? 

An hon member: Good point of order, George. 

Mr Mammoliti: Thank you. 


while the member for Downsview makes another point of 
order, or would you like me to continue? | 


The Acting Speaker: I would assume, looking at the 
clock, that you are about to wind up, so you may continue, 


Mr Mahoney: That is a very brash assumption on 
your part, Madam Speaker. I do not know on what you 
base that particular suggestion. 


In any event, getting back to the estimates and the 
concer, what again the honourable members across the 
way fail to understand is the impact Treasury has on every 
ministry. I have said that and I have to repeat it because 


obviously it is not getting through. The Housing minister | 
had said he would build 20,000 new units per year. He has || 


to get that money somewhere. 


We understand that they get a certain amount of money _ 
in the non-profit housing that is a pass-through from the 


federal government. We understand that. We understand | 
that our government implemented the very first unilateral 
non-profit housing program in the country and we under- 
stand that the current government would like to carry on 
with that very sensible, good policy. But I have read quotes 
where the Housing minister has said he is unable to, be- 


cause he has not got the money and he cannot get the | 


money. 
He has not come out in this Legislature with a state- 


Mr Mahoney: Madam Speaker, shall I stay seated || 


u 
f 


| 
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ment. I have not heard a policy statement where this minis- 


ter has come out and said, “I must rise, Madam Speaker, to 
tell you that because I’m broke and I can’t get the dough in 
my ministry and the Treasurer won’t give me any alloca- 
tion, I can’t build any more houses.” I have seen little 
quips and quotes and concerns about that, but I have not 
seen it. What is the Treasurer doing to address that? We 
hear all kinds of things. We hear that this budget is going 


to start us on the road to solving all of the problems and | 


the promises that were laid out in the Agenda for People. 


I heard my honourable colleague the member for Scar- | 
borough-Agincourt the other day ask the Ministry of © 


Health for help. Talk about a ministry that eats up, what, 
over one third of our tax revenue. One third out of every 


dollar that comes in here goes out to the Health ministry, 


yet I heard the member for Scarborough-Agincourt ask a 
question to the minister, get a non-answer and then plead 


with her to give an answer that he could take, with some — 


believability, back to his people. The problem we are hav- 


ing is that we are not getting the answers to the questions 
that we have an obligation to put forward. 


If the problem is in Treasury, then the honourable Trea- 


surer should tell us that. If indeed that is not where the 


problem is, then perhaps the honourable Treasurer should © 


point some fingers as to where the problem is. Is there a 


lack of understanding or comprehension? We want to be 


reasonable. We want to be fair. How much time does he: 
need? 


Let’s talk about the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services. We have a minister who was asked what is she’ 
prepared to do to help in this recession, to help end food 
banks. They do not want to be institutionalized. What do | 
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| 
hey do? The very first thing the minister does is put $1 
nillion in their hands and they say: 

“We don’t want it. We don’t want to be institutional- 
zed. We want you to abolish it. Take the $1 million and 
out it into housing, because the way you solve the hunger 
sroblem in this city, in this province, is by providing shel- 
‘er to single parents and the working poor so that they are 
1ot paying 50% and 60% of their income out to put a roof 
yer their kids’ heads. That’s the way you solve it.” 


Mr Sutherland: You did it for five years. 


Mr Mahoney: Well, let the government tell us how 
‘ong it needs, I say to the member for Oxford. Tell us how 
‘ong. They have had eight months now. People keep say- 
ng it is six, but it is really closer to eight. We are prepared 
© get some answers. Let them put out an agenda. They put 
jut An Agenda for People. The member for Scarborough- 
Agincourt calls it the agenda for power, and rightfully so, 
decause that is all it was. It laid out a government program. 
We would like to see the government’s agenda today. 


I do not know what five means. Someone is flashing 
five at me. Is that a high five perhaps? 


That is our frustration. We sit here as opposition and 
we Say, “We’ve got four years of this, four more, maybe a 
bit more, and we would like to see some kind of construc- 
tive proposals coming forward.” We need to have some- 
thing to criticize other than inaction, and every day in the 
House that is what happens. We get a few announcements 
from the Attorney General, doing some good things that 
are all Liberal policies, that were all put in by our govern- 
ment. Take a look at the acts on Orders and Notices. Take a 
look at them. All this government is doing is instituting 
Liberal policies. They are not putting forth any kind of 
platform that they can be judged on or that we can criticize 
in a constructive way to put forward amendments. They 
are doing nothing. 


The Acting Speaker: I would ask you to continue 
talking on Treasury estimates. 


Mr Mahoney: Madam Speaker, I would look to you 
for some direction, because as I have said before, the Trea- 
sury impacts on every ministry. I am talking about the 
impact that the various line ministries have as a result of 
their lack of co-operation from the Treasurer. I do not 
know how I can be any more fair or any more clear than 
that. 


The Acting Speaker: I have been listening very care- 
fully, and in the last few lines I felt that you strayed just a 
little too far. You may continue on Treasury estimates. 


__ Mr Mahoney: I will attempt to satisfy your needs in 
that regard, Madam Speaker. 

The reality is that this province is in an economic re- 
cession. We have heard the parliamentary assistant de- 
scribe it as the most severe since the Depression. Yet we 
hear about the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology 
having afternoon naps in his office instead of addressing 
the issues that are of concern to the people of this prov- 
‘ince. 


Interjection. 


Mr Mahoney: I said, “We hear,” with good authority. 
We know a few folks at MITT. 

What concerns us on this side of the House, aside from 
the sensitivities and inability of members opposite to face 
reality, is that we are not seeing anything out of the hon- 
ourable Treasurer to be brought forward in a constructive 
way. We look forward to the budget. While I do not wor- 
ship at the altar, to quote the former Premier, of a balanced 
budget, I do believe it is important that there should be 
responsibility in deficit financing and that if the— 
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Hon Mr Pouliot: You don’t have to kill the clock, 
Steve. 


Mr Mahoney: I could kill the clock and probably start 
up again tomorrow if the minister wants me to. No problem. 

While we understand that it is important that certain 
programs be implemented, we are very much afraid, and I 
can tell members that the small business community is 
very much afraid, that there will be a deficit ranging in the 
$6 billion to $10 billion range, that we will start on a 
proportionate basis approaching the travesty that exists in 
Ottawa under this lack of economic leadership. 

The minister points out that we will start approaching 
the deficit problems in the United States on a proportionate 
basis, and that causes grave concern, I believe, to the busi- 
ness community, and the signals that have been sent by 
this government are that either it does not understand or it 
does not care, “We are going to lay most of our foundation 
in dealing with our good friends in the labour movement 
and we are going to set our policy and our direction based 
on dogmatic philosophy that has no place in this free en- 
terprise society.” 

The estimates that we are going to be moving to, and I 
look forward to addressing many of the concerns around 
the Senior Citizens’ estimates when we finally get an op- 
portunity to get there, but I think that those are issues— 
that is not a line ministry, but there are five specific areas 
in there that require funding attention by the Treasurer and 
they are not being put forward. 

We have not heard about any serious funding commit- 
ments about northern Ontario. This anti-recession fund of 
$700 million has generated $34 million people, out to the 
actually on the street, $34 million out of $700 million, and 
yet how many times have we heard this Treasurer 
reannounce and reannounce his anti-recession crusade? | 
think it is a charade. It is a disgrace. 

Now we have the Minister of Transportation admitting 
that the money that goes to the municipalities need not be 
used for job creation. They can use it, if they wish, to 
deliver a service to the community that, in a municipal 
election year, they might find of some interest and some 
benefit to their constituents. They need not create jobs with 
it. There are no strings. 

What we have got are unconditional grants to the tune 
of $700 million, $34 million of it disbursed willy-nilly 
throughout the province, the balance still waiting, I as- 
sume, for all kinds of wonderful presentations where NDP 
members can show up and say, “Me and the Premier brung 
you this cheque,” and they can just simply feather their 
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own nest and further their own cause. In some cases, we 
have even had defeated NDP members making announce- 
ments of some of these dollars going out in ridings—an 
absolute disgrace, and I think the Premier himself was 
totally embarrassed about it. 


Mr Jackson: Which Premier was that? 


Mr Mahoney: The present Premier. Which Premier is 
the member talking about, Bill Davis? 

Mr Speaker, back to you. I am getting all kinds of 
signals, and I will save some of my energy for my work as 
the seniors’ critic for our party to work with the honour- 
able minister. And I appreciate the fact that she has sat 
here, and due to some miscommunication, perhaps on my 
part, we have not had an opportunity to get to the seniors’ 
estimates, but I would certainly hope that we will, because 
there are many concerns, and I think the minister knows 
there are many concerns, that revolve around how we treat 
our seniors and what this Treasurer is going to do. Mem- 
bers want to talk about Treasury estimates, what this Trea- 
surer is going to do for senior citizens in this province. Up 
to now they are being ignored, I say with respect. They are 
being totally ignored. The only programs being imple- 
mented are Liberal programs. That is true of every minis- 
try, so perhaps the minister need not yet feel ashamed. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, it is time to get to work. It is 
time. They may be on a honeymoon. The people of this 
province are not on a honeymoon. They are out of work. 
They are out of work and many of them are out of food 
and they are out of luck and they are looking to the gov- 
ernment for help. 


Mrs Cunningham: | believe that we are all here this 
afternoon to listen to the debate on estimates, and I also 
believe that in looking at the estimates I have to say that up 
until now the Treasury was one of the few, if not the only, 
forecasting agency projecting positive growth in Ontario in 
1991, and that was in spite of everything that was happen- 
ing in our country. As recently as January we saw the 
Treasurer saying that growth would expand by 0.5% in 
real terms, and unfortunately we now see in March that he 
is saying it will actually shrink in Ontario by some 3%. 

My great concern in listening to the debate this after- 
noon is that again we have not heard anything that will 
encourage the public of Ontario in this government’s pro- 
grams for, first of all, making our province more competi- 
tive, and I am now talking about skills development, skills 
training, giving people hope, preparing people for the fu- 
ture, instead of just always, in a very negative fashion, 
talking about how bad things are. 

We do recognize the $700 million that was put forth as 
a first step, but there have even been criticisms of how that 
money is being spent and we are depending on the govern- 
ment to come back and give us a good evaluation of how 
that program is working. 

In the few seconds remaining, I would like to leave the 
government with our observations of a meeting in London 
last week where a labour leader paints the grim picture of 
jobs, and this was at a very happy occasion when the 
London Unemployment Help Centre was given a cheque 
for $200,000 from the Ontario Minister of Labour. We had 


to sit there and listen to the worst speech, given by Gord 
Wilson, president of the Ontario Federation of Labour. For! ' 
those members who know him, go talk to him. It was the 

most depressing speech I have ever had to listen to—noth- 
ing positive at all. 


Mr Hope: It is a pleasure to speak on what was sup- 
posedly a debate about the estimates in themselves and 
about the government and what we are doing today. As | 
Start listening to some of the good economic times I hear, 
“What are you doing to help the workers currently today?” | | 
As a person who has represented workers for 13 years 1|! 
started to listen to some of the comments, saying “What! 
are you doing? You are listening to the debate today about © 
the free trade agreement, about being competitive.” No-| 
body has ever given an explanation about competitiveness 
other than called it concessions to the members’ wages as| | 
we look at it. . 

But I would like to refer back to the good times, to 
when we talk about the good economies under the Liberal’ 
government when it was in power during the three years of ' 
the accord and the two years after when it held the major-| 
ity government and did not put forward an agenda that the 
people could accept. As we start looking at the good eco- 
nomic times , we start saying, “Well, how come the NDP’ 
isn’t doing something today?” During good economic 
times we did not prepare ourselves, and I am talking about 
the government at that time did not prepare itself, in mak- 
ing sure that we could stay in that competitive market. | 


t 


We heard the member for London North stating about 
skills development programs. All that the government did 
was put money into the program and not develop a good 
program that would make us effective in the high tech that 
was coming to us. 


When he talks about our education course, that we 
represent everybody in our constituency office, let’s make | 
one thing clear: Most of us who come from the labour) 
movement have represented all people at all times, 
whether it be through our organization or through the peo-. 
ple in communities who did not have the pleasure of be- | 
longing to a labour union. We represented them in making © 
sure. Now when he can give us an explanation talking | 
about a course at university, it is undermining. We are used _ 
to that. We know how to represent our people. ) 


Mr Phillips: I want to compliment the member for his 
remarks and to compliment him particularly for respond- 
ing to what I think was an unfortunate comment by the 
member for Lake Nipigon, who said that he inherited 
books which were cooked. I think the Treasurer would be. 
the first to acknowledge that that was not the case, and as. 
you look at the books, the Treasurer would say, “Those 
books that we inherited were exactly as the Treasury pre- 
pared them and reflected exactly the conditions as they, 
were found.” ‘ 

I would point out to the members opposite, and partic- _ ) 
ularly to the member for Lake Nipigon, that a majority of 
the deficit that they have this year is as a result of spending» 
decisions that they decided to take. They will find out as. 
they analyse it. It is very nice to lay it on the previous 
government; I realize it is very convenient. But the books 
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were not cooked, and the Treasurer will be the first to 
acknowledge it. It was only a month ago the Treasurer was 
nm saying that the deficit would be $2.5 billion. The Trea- 
surer is now saying it is $3 billion. We do not say the 
y00ks were cooked. It was only four months ago I said in 
he House that I felt the revenues should be substantially 
nigher, and indeed the revenues are substantially higher. 

_ So I resent very much the comment, which I think 
Hansard would support, that the government inherited 
d00ks that were cooked. The Treasurer himself I think is 
an honourable individual who would acknowledge, as the 
Speaker did, that the books it inherited were exactly as 
they were and as they should be. 
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The last point I would make is that as one looks over a 
five-year period, the previous government did indeed bal- 
ance the books, indeed had a surplus every year that the 
previous government was in. The deficit was reduced until 
there was a surplus. So I am very pleased that my col- 
league was able to clarify the fact that the government 
inherited books that were not cooked. 


Hon Mr Pouliot: On a point of privilege Mr Speaker: 
With the responsibility for francophone affairs, having to 
be subjected, on a point of personal privilege indeed—I for 
one make it a point of honour not to impute motives. I am 
really appalled and shocked that the people I represent 
would have to face, with the highest of respect, such a 
disgraceful display. This is not a pool room. This is not 
where the worst of society comes to congregate. We have 
serious business. The member is the one, and we have no 
business— 


The Acting Speaker (Mr Villeneuve): Order, please. 

It is not a point of privilege. It may well be a point of 

information. It may even be someone’s opinion. However, 

it is not a point of privilege, and i will now recognize the 
member for Burlington South. 


Mr Jackson: I appreciate very much the old adage 
that if you scratch an NDPer, you will find a Liberal in a 
hurry, or if you scratch a Liberal, you will find an NDPer 
in a hurry, or however that expression goes. There is also 
another expression I appreciate very much, and that is that 
it is unfortunate when people get elected to this House, 

when they are in government, they sometimes act in an 
arrogant fashion, and when they are in opposition, they 
‘sometimes act as though they are self-righteous. I just 
wanted to publicly thank the member for Lake Nipigon 
and the member for Mississauga West for treating us to 
both those important emotions. 

I also wanted to thank the member for his long presen- 
tation on the economy. He should get some sort of award 
for speaking for 20 minutes without once mentioning 53 
tax increases in the preceding five-year period. He should 
receive some sort of award. Then again, I understand that 
he went through an entire election without mentioning it 
and that was some sort of record of 45 days. 

But more important, to the members of the government 
who stand in their place, particularly the member who is so 
-enamoured by his roots in labour, who is not sitting in his 
seat so I cannot find his riding—Chatham-Kent—I remind 


the member, if he believes what he said in this House, then 
I ask him to approach the Treasurer about his blatant dis- 
criminatory funding policies for day care workers in this 
province. 

There are CUPE workers in this province who are 
working under contract in private day care centres and the 
government has discriminated against them by not funding 
them properly. The truth of the matter is that the Treasurer 
has all the money he needs to buy those private operators 
out, but the government has not got the money for those 
women for their pay equity, and they deserve it. 


The Acting Speaker: We have now had our maxi- 
mum questions and/or comments. I would ask the member 
for Mississauga West for a two-minute rebuttal. 


Mr Mahoney: Mr Speaker, I would not describe them 
as maximum. I guess you meant time-wise. Certainly with 
the exception of my colleague the member for Scarbor- 
ough-Agincourt, I thought they were lacking and were no- 
where near maximum and were obviously not well thought 
out. 


Mr Abel: Sounds biased to me. 


Mr Mahoney: I am a little biased. I think he makes a 
lot more sense than the member does. 


Let me just tell you, Mr Speaker, that what I have been 
trying to point out—and you will notice I was trying to be 
serious, because I think this is such a critical issue, the 
economy and where we are going and what the govern- 
ment is doing—I really want the members to think in 
terms of, and I have said this to the members before, what 
they say to their people back home, like the two fellows I 
told them about who phoned me this week who are now 
out of work. They have lost those jobs. What do I tell 
them? “Send me a copy of your résumé and I will be 
happy to circulate it wherever I can.” But in reality, what 
do you do about it? The government is supposed to have 
job creation. Well, that is exactly what the government is 
doing. It is supposed to have— 


Hon Mr Pouliot: We created 54 jobs on this side. 


Mr Mahoney: No, not work creation for the people 
opposite. We know that they have a lot of make-work 
programs in their offices and we know that they can shuf- 
fle memos back and forth and they can give non-answers 
in question period. We understand that. What we need are 
job creation programs, to the member for Oxford, who 
does not understand work. He just got out of school, for 
goodness’ sake. They need job creation programs. 


They should talk to the Minister of Tourism and Recre- 
ation. They should talk to the only minister up there who 
has any understanding of what it is like to have to work in 
the real world. He has a business. The rest of the members 
of the government all live in a dream world, a bunch of 
little socialists, sitting in a back room trying to plot over- 
throws. They have not got a clue; they have no policies 
and they have not done a damn thing. 


The Acting Speaker: I would like to remind all mem- 
bers to place their comments through the Chair and maybe 
it would not agitate everyone quite as much as it has. 
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Mr Cousens: | am inclined to believe that the Liberals 
need a tetanus shot. It just seems as if, when they rushed 
out of government, they did not have the full medical. That 
was then; this is now. 

Mr Mahoney: Now we are going to get it from the 
pulpit. 

Mr Cousens: Yes, the member will get more than that 
if he can sit in one place long enough and let someone give 
him a lesson or two. 

It is unfortunate that this House does not have the Trea- 
surer here to suffer the abuse that he just went through, 
because I would like to put him through some more. There 
is a sense in which today a number of us from this House, 
certainly from our caucus—I saw our leader the member 
for Nipissing and as well about five deputy ministers who 
attended the Fraser Institute roundtable luncheon when Sir 
Roger Douglas spoke. Sir Roger was the finance minister 
for the government of New Zealand from 1984 to 1988. 
His subject was how the government of Ontario can 
achieve socialist ends by capitalist means, so we were all 
there hungry for information to find out just what might 
happen. He had some very excellent points which our 
Treasurer—and if I had known he was not going to be 
there, I could have probably arranged to get him a free 
ticket. 

The fact of the matter is that what we really have to 
look at are jobs, employment opportunities, the creation of 
an environment in which business can prosper and in 
which our society can build and grow. The government 
does a great deal to help create that environment if in fact 
the government is not contributing to it but sucking like a 
big vacuum the lifeblood of the whole productivity of the 
province through overtaxation. Is it any wonder then that 
businesses are closing down, moving elsewhere and not 
able to thrive in a competitive way in our own province? 

Part of the message that the honourable Sir Roger 
Douglas gave us today had to do with the importance of 
maintaining a competitive scene in the economy. That is 
one of the things they set out to do in New Zealand, to 
allow businesses to be competitive with one another. In- 
stead of letting the state run everything, instead or having 
the state regulate everything, they opened up the market 
system. Instead of just saying the state had to own every- 
thing, they were more interested in allowing others to get 
involved. In fact, quite surprisingly in that environment of 
socialist New Zealand, which it had been for so many 
years with the changes they brought about, they were able 
to free up the economy. They were able to sell off the 
telephone system. They were able to improve service. 
They were able to introduce other competitive fixtures. 
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One of the great dangers that is happening here in this 
province right now is of the high cost of doing business. 
The workers’ compensation costs, the high cost of the em- 
ployee health tax, the high cost of pay equity, the high cost 
of taxes, all of these things combined, which make it a 
beautiful province to live in, are making it uncompetitive, 
uncompetitive for other businesses, other people to come 
into this province. 


While this government is in power, the great danger is 
that these companies that might be looking at an opportu- | 
nity to establish their business in Ontario are moving else- 
where, and those that are here are moving out. 


I am not just talking about the insurance industry; well 
are seeing it happen with State Farm. They went and 
started to build a new head office in Scarborough. They) 
dug the hole, got it started, and then the president of State 
Farm chanced to have a meeting with the then Minister of 
Financial Institutions. When he learned just how poor a_ 
direction this government was taking, he went back and 
cancelled the whole construction project. Therefore, all 
you have is a hole with a fence around it, and State Farm | 
will not be building that new edifice in Scarborough as it 
had originally planned. 


That is what you call government interference, govern- . 
ment cutting into the free enterprise system, government 
coming along with its own set of rules and regulations and 
therefore prohibiting the free market system from some- | 
how floating to the top with the best to survive and people _ 
will be served. The government could act as a regulatory) 
body rather than one that takes it over. You know what 
happens when government takes over anything; it kills it. | 

Unfortunately, 38% of the population of Ontario felt” 
that it was time for a change and gave it to this govern- 
ment. This government will destroy Ontario not through 
all the small things; it will be through a combination of | 
those things. You just keep adding all these little things up 
and before you know it, why establish a business in On- 
tario? Companies and businesses will not. This govern- 
ment is not giving an incentive to the small business 
person to come out and start a business, because what it” 
does is it takes all the money away from him or her. Any-) 
one who has a small business today, if they— | 


The Acting Speaker: Order, please. On a point off 
privilege, the honourable Minister of Mines and member 
for Lake Nipigon. 


Hon Mr Pouliot: Merci. Je m’excuse. I have to apol-. 
ogize first and foremost, of course, to the member for 
Markham, who was doing so well. I have made a faux pas _ 
for which I wish to apologize. It does not come easy. In a_ 
moment of passion in the debate I have questioned the 
accounting system employed by the ancien régime, and I 
could have used the term, “cooking the books.” I wish to 
withdraw those remarks with apologies to the House. 
What I meant to say was that one had to be a mathematical _ 
genius to begin to understand the way they conducted their 
accounting business. 


Mr Cousens: The member for Lake Nipigon is a very 
honourable man; he is very careful to follow parliamentary — 
procedure, not to call people hypocrites and not to call 
them liars and not to call them other things, because that _ 
would be wrong. So I commend the honourable minister 
for his way of getting around the parliamentary procedure. 
I happen to respect the way in which he twists the words in 
such an intelligent way. I do want to— 


Mrs Cunningham: He is such a tricky one. 
Mr Cousens: Oh, he is a tricky man. 
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There are other subjects I wanted to touch on in the 
many hours that remain. First of all, the tire tax. The gov- 
ernment is now collecting $5 a tire. Where is it going? 
This government has got well over $100 million in the tire 
tax fund. How much of that is going into recycling tires? 
National Tire in Toronto has to bring in imported 
shredded tires from outside this province to have them 
used in its recycling process. Less than $10 million has 
been spent by the province of Ontario in promoting recycl- 
ing and yet it has well over $100 million in that pot. I have 
to find that extremely unacceptable. 
You cannot look at a ministry today without being crit- 
ical of the way in which it is failing to address the needs of 
our community and the way it is breaking the dream. 
There is not any doubt in our minds that the honeymoon is 
over for this government. After six months in office we are 
beginning to realize just how it is failing the people of 
Ontario. 

In my own area in York region—and there is still a 
chance the honourable Minister of Community and Social 
Services will correct the situation—the children’s aid soci- 
ety has threatened to resign because it is not getting suffi- 
cient funding to maintain the services of the society. Here 
we have the fifth largest children’s aid society serving the 
fifth largest number of people in the province and it is 
getting the 13th level of funding. So something is seriously 
the matter. It was not corrected by the Liberals and it has 
to be corrected now because the inequity that is taking 
place within our community is certainly a serious problem, 
so that is one other ministry. When you look at the Minis- 

try of Community and Social Services talking about serv- 

ing the needs of people, in our own community we have 
the Water Street project, where we are hoping to have 
accommodation of seniors and others with physical handi- 
caps in the same building, we have the building under 
construction and the money is not forthcoming from the 
-ministry—a tragic situation. 


What about employment for students this summer? 
When you look at the economy, this government is not 
doing a thing to help students and yet tuition next year will 
go up approximately $500. I understand York University is 
going to increase the cost of room and board by another 
$500. It could be $1,000 more per student next year, so 
what are they doing about it? What is going to happen to 
help create an environment for jobs for young people this 
summer? I happen to know the number of people who are 
concerned about their own young people who are going 
back to university, want to pay their own way and cannot 
do it because there is not a job out there. There are thou- 
sands of university students, thousands of others in this 
province who are going to be impacted just by what it is 
doing as a government in failing to address the needs of 
young people in our society. 

I have to see it as a serious problem when in fact its 
own Ministry of Natural Resources is cutting back on the 
Junior Ranger program. There are certain things the gov- 
ernment can do and one says, “It is good to cut back.” I 
want see us be fiscally responsible, but I want to see us 
create a climate where people can have a job—that is the 
basis of a strong society, so that a person can go out, earn 
his money and look after his home and his family and be 
responsible for himself—create a climate in which people 
will want to be enterprising and competitive, not a climate 
in which people are saying: “I wish I could move to the 
United States. I’d like to get out of here. I’m sick of what’s 
going on in Ontario.” People cannot afford to pay the dou- 
ble-digit tax increases on their property taxes, education 
costs continue to go through the roof and who is paying for 
it? We are seeing every level of government abdicate its 
responsibility to the taxpayer and we are beginning to see a 
tax revolt which is just beginning. It is a snowball that is 
rolling and it is going to get bigger and bigger. 


The House adjourned at 1758. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


Thursday 4 April 1991 


The House met at 1000. 
Prayers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 
PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


ELECTION AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


_ Mr Mills moved second reading of Bill 65, An Act to 
amend the Election Act, 1984. 


Mr Mills: The amendment that I am moving today 
nakes such profound common sense that it makes it diffi- 
cult for me to debate this item because I am sure that my 
colleagues on the government side and the honourable 
nembers in both the opposition and the third party will see 
the logic in this amendment to the Election Act. 

In the last election, I narrowly squeaked by originally 
and it resulted in a judicial recount. As members know, a 
judicial recount gives everybody the opportunity to look at 
the ballots and to argue what is acceptable and what per- 
naps is not. I noticed that on several occasions the people 
had indicated that they wanted to vote for me and they 
spoiled their ballots by putting on the back of their ballots 
the party affiliation that I was representing. That caused 
quite a bit of grief in so far as the count went. 

I know that this subject has been of much discussion 

dating back over many years and back into 1970 and noth- 
ing previously has ever been done to address this problem. 
Ontario traditionally has been reluctant to address this 
problem, as it thought, in the bygone era, that the person 
representing the riding was all important and the party 
affiliation was really not there, that the people elected were 
there to represent the people. In 1976, political parties 
were legally recognized throughout the province of On- 
tario through the Election Finances Act. 

At the present time, when you go into a polling booth 

there is a small sign, and I will hold it up and show mem- 
bers. This is the actual size of this sign and it just indicates 
the parties that the people are intending to vote for. It is 
about that size and of course you cannot readily see, espe- 
cially if you are getting along in years, who is who. 
In the last election, I remember—and I see the honour- 
able member for Simcoe East is in the members’ gallery 
there. I believe he had some sort of problem in his election 
whereby two candidates by his name ran for the same 
position and I believe—I stand corrected if I am wrong— 
that he took some steps to try to have the Progressive 
Conservative logo imprinted on the ballot. Of course, he 
was not successful in this because you are not allowed to 
do that sort of thing at the present time. 

In my research in this case there have been at least two 
candidates in recent elections who have used party logos to 
indicate that they were members of a particular party when 
in fact they were not, and this caused all kinds of embar- 
Tassment and problems the real candidate. 
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I think that this amendment is very good because it 
now requires a written statement signed by the party leader 
before you will be able to get your name and party affilia- 
tion on the ballots, so that is a big step forward. 

It removes all the confusion. It stops people jumping 
up and saying that they purport to represent a party when 
in fact they do not. I do not have to remind the honourable 
members here of the last-minute problems that occurred in 
the last election over a seat in Brampton, where we had 
one candidate who was recognized— 


Mr Callahan: It is a good thing that happened. 


Mr Mills: That is why the member is here. Anyway, 
the honourable members know the confusion that little epi- 
sode caused. 

This amendment is so very, very good and so sensible 
that I am finding it increasingly difficult to get sort of 
really worked up and into a debating mood, because it is 
rather like watching paint dry. That is not very exciting, 
but nevertheless this amendment to the Election Act is one 
that really should be addressed and it should be supported. 

We talk about the provinces that do this now—there 
are provinces all across Canada that mark the ballots with 
the political affiliation. In Alberta the party name is printed 
following the name. In British Columbia it is the same 
way. In Manitoba a candidate is endorsed by a political 
party, registered with the chief electoral officer and then 
has the registered name or abbreviation of the party printed 
following his name. In New Brunswick it is much the 
same, a little different in that there is no provision for 
someone marking the ballot as an independent. 

Newfoundlanders at present are the only ones, like us 
in Ontario, who do not allow party affiliation on the bal- 
lots, although in Newfoundland they still put down what 
you do for a living, be it a fisherman, a doctor or whatever. 
We of course do not do that. In Newfoundland the chief 
electoral officer has recommended that the Election Act be 
changed to allow for the provision that I am talking about 
here this morning, so in Newfoundland they are addressing 
this problem as well. 

In Nova Scotia the name of the party is printed follow- 
ing the candidate’s name, and if a candidate is not running 
in Nova Scotia, then the word “independent” is printed 
under his name. In Prince Edward Island the political affil- 
iation is printed following the name, and again, there 
is no provision for recognizing someone running as an 
independent. 


1010 

In Quebec the authorized political party appears under 
the name of the candidate, and if a candidate is not running 
for an authorized party, then the word “independent” is 
printed. In Saskatchewan, it is the same thing. The candi- 
date is endorsed by a political party registered by the chief 
electoral officer; then the political affiliation appears in 
brackets beneath his name. 
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In the Northwest Territories there is an exception. As 
everybody in this House probably knows, there is no polit- 
ical affiliation in the Northwest Territories and in this case 
no political affiliation, of course, would appear underneath 
the name of the candidate. In the Yukon the name of the 
political party endorsing a candidate appears under the 
candidate’s name. Again, if he is not endorsed by a regis- 
tered party, then the political affiliation of the candidate 
shall be described on the ballot as the word “independent.” 

So Newfoundland and Ontario are lagging behind in 
this change that makes such good sense, and Newfound- 
land is taking steps to right this wrong. 

I close off my remarks by asking for full party support 
of this change and I am sure that everybody will benefit. 
There is a hidden benefit there about the environment, the 
way I see it. I know in the last election, a candidate who 
ran in the riding quite close to me took it upon herself not 
to use any signs at all, she was so environmentally sensi- 
tive. This cost that lady that seat, I feel. Now, if we can put 
this on the ballots, some of us might in the long term either 
think about messing up our whole ridings with signs or 
even think about a reduced plan, because after all, the 
whole object, as I see it, of signs in an election is to iden- 
tify the candidate with a party and with the electorate. This 
amendment to the Election Act would go a long way to 
resolving the issue. 

I thank all members for listening and I hope that they 
will support it. 


The Deputy Speaker: Before I recognize the member 
for Brampton South, I would like to recognize a former 
member of this House, Howard Sheppard. Howard repre- 
sented the constituency of Northumberland. Welcome to 
Queen’s Park. 


Mr Callahan: It is a pleasure to rise and speak on this 
bill introduced by the member for Durham East. But be- 
fore I do that, I have always been a firm believer that the 
electorate should have as much information as possible 
about the candidates they are going to support in an elec- 
tion, so therefore putting their party affiliation on the ballot 
is certainly giving more information to the people. 

Having said that, the difficulty and the problem is the 
frailty and the inadequacy of private members’ hour. There 
has never been a private member’s bill that has ever made 
it into legislation, other than one on daylight saving time. 
So what it means is, as we debate in good faith this very 
important issue in this House and other issues, they will 
never find their way on to the government agenda. If 
members do, they make history. However having said that, 
I would like to address the bill itself. 

As we all know, in elections in the parliamentary sys- 
tem in Ontario, 75% of your vote actually comes from the 
leader. If he or she is popular, it becomes very easy to run 
and you really are just picking up about 25% of that vote. 
So that, in a sense, is important in terms of having the 
party affiliation on the ballot if your leader is popular. 

Just for example, if you were in British Columbia now 
and Mr Vander Zalm were still Premier, I do not think that 
this type of bill would be presented to the House, because 
you certainly would not want to be identified as a Social 


Credit member running under Mr Vander Zalm. I just give. 
that as an example that once you put it there, it is there for 
good. You do not get it off again. | 

It is interesting as well, as the member for Durham 
East indicated, that the only two provinces that do not have | 
it on the ballot are Newfoundland and Ontario. I will give | 
a little history lesson as to why Ontario does not have it.) 
For 42 years the Conservative Party ran by natural birth 
and inheritance. Nobody else had a chance. Of course, 
they did not want to identify themselves on the ballot be- 
cause most of them were so well known, they had been 
around so long that they knew that their party faithful 
would come out and support them. 

In fact, a curious situation arose in my riding. I ran in| 
1977 and 1981 against former Premier Bill Davis in my 
riding, and the NDP of the day, I think it was in either 
1981 or 1977, put a Davis on the ballot. They did that 
innocently enough. They did not want to confuse the pub- 
lic, I do not think. In any event, up to that point in time the 
former Premier was always known as W. G. Davis on the | 
ballot. But because the NDP had run a fellow by the name_ 
of Neil Davis, you could tell alphabetically that W. G. 
Davis was no longer going to be first on the ballot. How 
do you tell your supporters who they should vote for? It is 
easy to say, “Vote for the first person on the ballot.” From 
that point on the former Premier, when he was running, ran 
under the title Bill Davis so that he could be first on the 
ballot. | 

As the members can see, there is importance to this’ 
and there are fun and games that can be played by other 
parties in terms of putting another name that is similar to 
the existing member on the ballot and confusing the day- 
lights out of people. Particularly when you do not even 
have their profession on there, it makes it very difficult for 
the public to be aware of what or whom they are voting 
for. 

I disagree in this respect with one of the items. I dic 
not see it in the bill but the member says it is there. It was” 
the requirement that the party leader sign the nomination 
papers of a candidate. I would totally disagree with that. 
For this reason I would disagree with it: We as members of 
the House belong to a political party, yes, but we also are 
elected to represent the people of our community and not 
to be in any way muffled, silenced or to run on the fear 
that if we say something that perhaps is in the interests of 
our constituents but does not quite sit with the party’s 
philosophy, we could then be penalized in the next cam- 
paign by not having our papers signed. 

We all saw an instance of this, I believe, in the federa) 
election, where Mr Mulroney would not sign the papers o/ 
a particular candidate and I think the candidate had to rur 
as an independent. I suggest to the members that that is 
one item that should be kept out of there in order to ensure 
the integrity and the freedom of members to say what they 
like as long as it is in the interests of their constituents. 

The situation that we have had in terms of the party 
leadership now, I think that part and parcel of this, if the 
government looks at this and I think it should look at it—) 
certainly was in favour of it when we were in government 
that party affiliation be put on the ballot, for the reason 
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tarted out with, that the public should have access to all of 
‘he information possible to elect the best possible person to 
epresent their views in this Legislature. 

_ But I think it goes deeper than that. I think the impor- 
“ance in this first step, you might say, is there should be a 
ooking at the reform of Parliament. In fact, if the Premier 
-yvants to set up a committee that will be meaningful, I 
hink that is one that could really be meaningful. It may 
very well be at the very root cause of some of the prob- 
ems that are existing in this country that Parliament and 
he legislative process, where a government falls if every- 
ody does not vote in accordance with the party that is in 
ower, becomes a bit of a sham. It means that you are not 
epresenting your constituents to their best interests but 
you are just simply voting at the push of a button. I think that 
1as to be reformed. Every vote should not be a confidence 
vote that a government will fall and require an election. 


I think there are other issues that could be looked at in 
1 reform of Parliament as well. The very fact that the 
Premier perhaps appoints the entire cabinet, I suggest, is 
1ot a good democratic way of doing it. I think 50% should 
de appointed by the Premier and the others should be 
2lected from among the caucus. Otherwise what you get is 
the gift, the golden apple that can be held over your head 
‘o make certain that you play the party line. Who are the 
losers? The losers are in fact your constituents, because 
anything that makes you less free to advance their cause in 
this House is to their detriment. I would suggest that is an 
area. 

The members might even look at the English system of 
the caucus determining who should be the leader of a 
party. We saw this used quite effectively in Great Britain 
with the ouster of Mrs Thatcher and the introduction of a 
new Prime Minister. 
1020 
_ Who knows better than the caucus who is the best 
person, who he or she may be, to lead the party? Do the 
people who go out into these conventions—and in most 
cases they are stacked delegates meetings—know really 
who the best person is, or is the person who wins the 
leadership the person who can sell the most memberships 
to stack the delegates meetings in order to wind up with 
the major votes at a convention? 
I suggest that the member for Durham East has cer- 
tainly taken that first step, and I hope his government 
looks at it because I think it is important. However, he may 
tue the day when he did it, because in the next election he 
does not know whether or not Mr Rae will be popular, and 
if he is not, then people will just go down the ballot, and 
when they see “NDP” they will bypass it and go on to the 
next one and perhaps vote Reform. 


Mr Carr: PC. 


Mr Callahan: No, no, not PC. They will skip that 
one, too. But they will go down the ballot. There is sort of 
a boomerang effect to this, that if you put it on the ballot, 
you may well have created for yourself a ticking time 
bomb that may result in your being blasted right out of this 
House. So think about that. 


But I would urge the member for Durham East not to 
let this die. Do not let them just pass this in this House and 
have nothing happen, because that is what happens around 
this place. As I said when I started, too often good ideas in 
this House that are raised, many of them on Thursday 
morning, never get beyond the approval of the House, and 
the people of Ontario, I think, are less rich as a result of it. 
So pursue it, but also pursue it, as I said, with a further 
enlargement of a committee to look at the question of 
studying Parliament, the parliamentary system, and 
whether it works in Canada. 

We are so Americanized. In England it works because 
the English have a great tradition of not being power grab- 
bers. Unfortunately in the Parliaments in this country and 
in this province and other provinces, it is the old game of 
you are in power, we are out of power, we want to get you 
out of power so we can be in power. Who wins from that? 
Nobody, really. I think that is really where we should be 
looking, at the reform of Parliament. 

We should also be looking at the question of a redistri- 
bution of powers; 1867 was a long time ago, and a lot of 
the powers that were allocated out of sections 91 and 92 of 
the Constitution, or the British North America Act, no 
longer apply. In fact, that is part of the root cause of the 
problems we are having in this country, too. Instead of 
going around and asking people to say why they feel Que- 
bec should stay in Confederation, perhaps they should be 
going around and looking at these aspects and at a broader 
cure to the malaise that we have in this country. I think in 
the final analysis, as is represented by the fact that we are 
all here in this Legislature, we care with great passion 
about Ontario, and we care with equal passion about Can- 
ada. Let’s hope that initiatives like this and further initia- 
tives or reform of Parliament will result in Canada being 
the Canada we all love. 


Mr Carr: I will be fairly brief, but I did want to make 
a couple of comments if I could. I want to compliment my 
friend for bringing this across. I got to know him during 
the justice committee, and I want to thank him for bringing 
this measure before us. I think this particular move would 
have helped me last time. I come from a riding with a great 
Tory tradition. Jim Snow was the former member, the 
Minister of Transportation, as well as Terry O’Connor 
after him, and in the last campaign everybody was running 
around saying, “Who is the Tory candidate?” I was not 
well known, a virtual newcomer, and it would have been 
very helpful to me. 


Mr McLean: But they sure know now. 


Mr Carr: They know now, as my colleague says. But 
I have a couple of concerns about the independence of the 
process. I think a lot of people want more independent 
members in this Legislature. When you put the party affili- 
ation down, you really do not know why people voted. It 
may be because the member for Durham East, the member 
who introduced this, is a great member, and he can rightly 
say, “I am going to disagree with the NDP on this policy, 
and I am going to vote independently for my constituents 
because I believe in it and they voted for me.” 
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But you will have other people who will say: “No, no, 
it was not the member for Durham East I voted for. It was 
the name, the NDP portion on the back that I voted for.” 
Right now, a member like the member for Durham East 
can be relatively independent and stand up and say: “It 
was me elected. Sure, I was a part of the party, but it was 
really me the people elected, so I can be independent if I 
want and vote against the party on this issue.” 


It does not happen by all three sides when we are in 
power, but conceivably it could, and I think that is what 
the electorate really wants. I think that is why sometimes 
there is a little bit of bit of frustration, because we try to 
put everything into party lines, and the vast majority of 
people do not fall into parties. The vast majority of people 
are the swing voters that on some issues might be NDP, 
others Conservative, others Liberal. 


This makes it very difficult, because it takes away, I 
think, in my example, the independence of the member. 
Because people will say: “No, Mr Mills, on this issue it 
wasn’t you I voted for; it was the NDP and your Premier, 
Mr Rae. So you can’t disagree with them on that, because I 
voted for the NDP policy.” So I think there are a few 
concerns in that area, and I think, as we know, the public 
wants our members to be a little more independent, not to 
toe the line on issues. They want their members to be fairly 
aggressive and fairly independent. I must say, having new 
members on all sides, that that has certainly happened in 
this House to a great extent, and hopefully it will continue 
on a little bit more. 

I am also a little concerned about what may happen as 
a result of the options, that it may get confusing, because I 
know there will be some members—for example, our col- 
league the member for Markham. People do not know or 
care what party the member is with. They vote for the 
man, and so somebody like that might not put his name on 
the ballot. People do not care. If he ran as an independent 
or for the Green Party or any party, he would probably be 
elected, because they like him. They trust him. He has 
done a good job for them. He might decide, for example, 
to leave it off. 


You have a ballot where you have party affiliations, 
and then one member, because he wants to be a little more 
independent, is left off. My fear is that people will come in 
and say, “What the heck is happening here?” They will not 
know the reasons it is left off. They will think: “What’s the 
matter? Aren’t you proud of the party?” That is not the 
case, because an independent member like the member for 
Markham might want to leave it off because he wants to be 
independent in the way he votes on a lot of issues. 


So there are some concerns there on a couple of these 
issues that I would raise. On the whole though—and I 
think that is what the member tried to do by giving the 
option, to say that there are some circumstances, and it 
makes it very difficult—I must say I am in favour of it, 
because I am proud to be a Progressive Conservative. I 
think certainly the last time, the vast majority of the people 
voted for me because of the fact I was with the Conserva- 
tive Party and because of the fact that they liked our leader 
and what he stood for, so it certainly would have helped 


me the last time around. While there are some problems 
with it, I certainly would be in favour of putting it on there, 

I believe a couple of my colleagues have comments to 
make, so I will leave it at that. 


Mr Drainville: It gives me great pleasure to rise in the. 
House today to speak to this bill put forth by the honour- 
able member for Durham East. I come at this from a par- 
ticular perspective. I served as a returning officer for 
Broadview-Greenwood riding federally in the elections of 
1979 and 1980. At that time, I had an opportunity to see 
the benefits of having the political affiliation on the ballot. 
I served in a riding that had a great number of people from 
different ethnic backgrounds, as well as people with a high 
rate of illiteracy. Having the political affiliation on the bal- 
lot under those circumstances actually helped in the pro- 
cess of ensuring that people were supporting the party that 
they wanted to support. | 

I have always seen this as a definite advantage. As has. 
been mentioned by the honourable member for Durham 
East, Ontario and Newfoundland are the only two proy- 
inces lagging behind, and Newfoundland is on the way to. 
introducing this into its system. So I would like to say to. 
the House that this is something I think is very important. 

I would also like to talk about a very important princi- 
ple which needs always to be acknowledged here, and that 
is the egalitarian principle to which I think we, as members 
in this House, have to give our unqualified assent and 
support. The reality is that here we are, government mem- 
bers bringing forth a bill, albeit a private member’s bill,” 
that indicates our support for a principle that says it is. 
important that all parties have the opportunity to be recog- 
nized. A government, generally speaking, or members of 
the government or even incumbents who are serving in 
this House, happen to be in a wonderful position when 
they go into an election of being known by the electorate. 
and their names are known. In some sense, there is not a 
great need to have political affiliation in that they have 
already built up a certain reputation before they come tc 
the next election. 
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What we are saying in this private member’s bill is an 
important thing, and that is to put forward the egalitarian 
principle that says that people need as much information as _ 
possible to make their decision, to make the job easier sc 
that their enfranchisement is something that can take effect 
as soon as it possibly can. When people go into the voting 
booth, it is clear to them the direction that they want to gc 
and whom they want to support. 

In terms of the party leaders signing the papers, I dc 
not want to dwell too long on this point, but I really dc 
think it is important that when one belongs to a party, tha’ 
that is recognized by the party leadership. I realized, wher 
the honourable member was speaking about this from 
across the floor, that he was saying there could be prob- 
lems. Of course there are problems. If you are an indepen: © 
dent-minded member of a particular party and you happer 
not to be getting along with the leader, indeed it can cause 
problems. But the reality is that the system we are part 0! 
is a system based upon a partisan party principle. If you 
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are on the outs with the leadership of that party, it seems to 
me, if you are so far on the outs that the leader is not even 
willing to sign your papers, there is a question as to your 
_2ffectiveness to begin with in serving in that political party 
and trying to say in an election that you are going to con- 
tinue to support the policies that are put forward by that 
particular party. 
_ I do not see this as a great obstacle at all, but rather a 
very understandable statement that each and every candi- 
date who is running, if he or she is running under a party 
banner, needs to be acknowledged to be a representative of 
that party. 
I think that touches on all the points that I want to 
make today. 
Mr Sola: Quite a few of the points that I was going to 
touch on have already been mentioned, but there are still a 
couple left over for me to touch upon initially. 
First of all, I would like to say that in today’s society, 
we are much more mobile. Having run in the 1987 and 
1990 elections, I have noticed the great turnover in the 
electorate. Perhaps up to 25%, maybe 30%, of the elector- 
_ate in Mississauga East in 1987 were no longer at the same 
_addresses or perhaps even in the same riding in 1990. The 
old argument that the candidate is well known in his or her 
riding and can run on the basis of his or her reputation, I 
think, is no longer valid because of the mobility of our 
society. We have people who were living in Mississauga in 
the 1990 election who may be in Manitoba for the next 
provincial election over there, or people from Newfound- 
land who will be in Mississauga in the next election. That 
is One reason it is necessary to have party affiliation asso- 
ciated with the name. 
_ Speaking personally, in 1987 the name John Sola was 
certainly not a household name in Mississauga East. It was 
closer to being John Who? when I was knocking on doors. 
) But the name David Peterson certainly was a household 
name, the name Liberal certainly was a household name, 
| and I came in on a Liberal tide. Having survived an NDP 
tide, I can also say that it may have been fortunate for me 
that party affiliation was not on the ballot in 1990. The 
member who proposed this legislation may live to regret it, 
because the electorate is very volatile and the name Bob 
Rae may not have the same appeal in the next election as it 
had in the past. 
Furthermore, in very many municipalities we already 
have signs in different languages, in different scripts—say, 
Greek or Chinese—sometimes for local colour, sometimes 
to help the people who live in those areas feel more com- 
fortable because they are more adept in the script that is 
added to the English script. 
____ If we are making it easier for people to associate with a 
certain area in a city, we should certainly be making it easy 
for people to associate the candidates on a ballot with the 
parties they represent. Especially in the greater Metro area, 
even incumbents have a difficult time getting access to the 
media. Some of the more high-profile critics do get access 
_to the media, but the backbenchers, the critics of less high- 
profile areas, have a very difficult time getting access to 
the major media. Therefore, their own electorate gets less 
_of a chance to hear directly what the candidate stands for, 


unless they go to all-candidates meetings and unless they 
attend some of the functions that we attend. So it is much 
more difficult for a candidate to show individually what he 
stands for. But when he is affiliated with a party, when the 
party name is associated with his name, then every voter 
gets some idea of what that candidate will represent if 
elected. 

I support this legislation. I think it is an idea whose 
time has come, and moreover whose time is more than 
overdue. In closing, I would just like to say, having men- 
tioned the Greek and Chinese scripts, that members of the 
governing party may hope that in the coming election the 
party affiliation is put in those scripts, if things turn out the 
way they did in 1990 for the governing party. 

Mr McLean: I want to speak briefly on this Bill 65, 
presented to the House today by my colleague the member 
for Durham East. Yes, there has been a lot of concern 
raised and, very well, in the last election when there were 
two McLeans on the ballot it certainly did confuse a lot of 
people. However, the real one did come through and win 
and the other guy got twice as many, three times as many, 
votes as he should have and he made the statement that he 
did not realize that he would do so well, being a member 
of the other political affiliation party which is not repre- 
sented in this House. 

With regard to the problem I had when this came to 
light during the campaign, that there was going to be an- 
other McLean on the ballot, we had requested party affilia- 
tion to be added to it through the elections commissioner. 
However, my Liberal opponent appeared to disagree with 
that idea. I do not know why, but it did happen. With 
regard to Bill 65, that would certainly do away with any 
problem. However, we did request that our addresses be 
put on because the other McLean happened to be from 
Penetanguishene and not from Orillia, so that did make a 
difference. 

The problem I had with the procedure was the fact that 
somebody could object to that being put on when there 
was rightfully a discrepancy or a problem that they could 
identify, that some people would not really know which 
McLean they were voting for. 

So Bill 65 has a lot of merit in that it would solve that 
problem. The problem that I have, really, is the fact that a 
lot of the members probably would not be over there today 
if people had known which party they were representing. 
That has really created a problem for us. However, maybe 
the public across the province will realize in two or three 
years what they have done. 

That would have maybe helped in that case. I believe it 
should be clear and precise which party a candidate is 
representing. Then there would be no doubt in anybody’s 
mind whom they are voting for. 

But that does still create a problem, as my colleague 
has said. There are many people who would sooner vote 
for somebody who does not belong to a political party, 
somebody with an open mind who wants to come to 
Queen’s Park and represent his constituents without voting 
the party line. That has been my theory all my 15 years in 
municipal politics and that is the way we operated, and the 
way I believe we should be operating at Queen’s Park. It 
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concerns me, always has concerned me and I have not 
always voted the party line, because I vote with my con- 
stituents, what they are indicating to me, and I think that is 
the way it should be. There should be some legislation that 
would allow an individual to do that. I think it would be 
more important than the legislation that we are dealing 
with here today. However, that is not the case. 
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When we are talking about identifying people, the 
other interesting aspect of the campaign is that when the 
campaign was called, I had a news conference indicating 
that people in the province have a great concern for the 
environment and I said: “Why don’t we all do away with 
lawn signs? That’s going to be my policy. I’m not going to 
put up lawn signs in this election.” Well, my opposition 
did not think that was just the right thing to do. They 
would have their signs recycled, they would be put out of 
use, they would not go into the garbage dumps. I contin- 
ued with my promise not to have lawn signs and stuck 
with that. My two colleagues had thousands and thousands 
of lawn signs littering the countryside and they were still 
there months after. 

So when we are talking about identification, is it lawn 
signs identifying people any more than putting one’s party 
affiliation on the ballot? In a tough election I believe the 
electorate is not all that dumb. I believe the electorate is 
very smart. I remember the time there were two Trudeaus 
on the ballot the same as there were two Davises at one 
time, and obviously the real ones got elected. 

I really have no objections to the member’s bill as far 
as putting on the party affiliation is concerned, but I would 
love to have seen in some way having the opportunity, the 
right to decide whether one wanted it on. We are really 
taking that right away. Some people or some parties are 
not very popular, and yet if the candidate has done an 
excellent job in his riding and is a popular candidate and if 
he affiliates with that party he is a member of on the front, 
some people will say, “Well, if he is a certain member of 
that party, I won’t vote for him because of the party,” 
forgetting the member really. 

I will leave a bit of time for my colleague the member 
for Simcoe West. I know he has a few remarks he would 
like to make. I would just like to close by saying I will 
support the bill. I believe it is a step in the right direction. 
However, I have some concerns and reservations about it. I 
do think of a bill that would give members of this Legisla- 
ture the freedom and the right to vote as they see fit, re- 
gardless of what party or affiliation they have. 


Mr Hope: Dealing with Bill 65, I must emphasize I 
will support my colleague on this bill, but as we all know, 
most of the bills go to committee. With this bill going to 
committee, there are a couple of questions that must be 
asked. The member for Brampton South talks about acces- 
sibility, providing all the information possible about a can- 
didate. One of the questions that has to be asked is, for 
those who are unable to read maybe a picture could be 
provided to make sure they know what the candidate looks 
like. Some members may be opposed to that; they may not 
want their picture taken to be shown on the ballot. 
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The other question that must be put forward is about 
those who are unable to see, accessibility, making sure 
Braille is there on the ballot. I want to emphasize a couple 
of these points because, if we are to talk about making sure 
the electorate is actively involved in the election process, 
we must make sure we provide the ability to participate. ] 
am sure a number of members have had this question 


raised in their constituencies about the accessibility. I )) 


know I have. A person who may not have the ability to 


read somebody’s name wants to know, has seen the || 


person’s picture in leaflets around the constituency and 


knows what the person’s face looks like but cannot iden- | 
tify the name, and those who either cannot see the picture | 
or read the name will have accessibility through Braille, | 


which is very important. 


I really want to emphasize these two issues, as we are | 
talking about amending the Election Act. I think, as it is | 


referred to committee, friendly amendments may be pro- 


posed that will address the issue of making sure most of | 


the people in our constituency, if not all, can actively par- 
ticipate in the election process. 
As the member has indicated, some people may be 


opposed to standing behind an election party for the simple | 
fact that they should be elected as the member, but it is the | 
policies of our party that govern a lot of our direction. Yes, | 
as members we have the freedom of voice to emphasize it 
in our caucuses. But if we are to talk about the logo of the. 
party, it is important that we make sure the logo of the 
party is accessible to all people. How we will make it. 
accessible to those who are blind is another question we | 


must deal with. Braille will make that available. | 

But there are two questions: one, for those who are 
unable to read, making sure that possibly a picture is avail- 
able; two, for those who are unable to see, providing 
Braille or some form of identification so that a person can 
play an active part. 

I do support my colleague, as I think he has made a 
remarkable step on behalf of the government. Hopefully it 


will be passed and in place for the next election, but I also” 


wanted to make sure those issues I have raised are taken 
under consideration by the committee. 


Mr J. Wilson: It is a pleasure to rise today and speak 
to Bill 65, the private member’s bill introduced by the 
member for Durham East. I just want to follow up on the 
remarks made by our colleague the member for Simcoe 
East. I am proud to announce today that when we are 
talking about the real McLean, McDonald’s has now intro- 
duced a McLean deluxe burger. My colleague is extremely 
proud of that and I just want the House to be aware that the 
real McLean is alive and well. It is true; there is a bulletin 
right here before me. I am sure the member for Simcoe 
East will be sure to tell his constituents this afternoon. 

I do have a worry, though, about the proposed bill 
where it says, “A candidate of a registered party who 
wishes the party’s name to appear on the ballot may file 
with the nomination paper a written statement signed by 


| 
| 


the party’s leader confirming that he or she is the party’s 


candidate.” 
My worry there is that some candidates, when filing 


their papers, may tick off the little box that I guess will be | 


| 
| 
n the form to have their party affiliation, while others 
‘nay not. Unless there is some sort of collusion ahead of 
me, we may end up with ballots where we have Liberals, 
ADPs, Conservatives and names without party affiliation. 
Ne may have some of the main political parties, some of 
‘hose candidates who choose not to put their party affilia- 
jion. I think it adds confusion to the voter who may go into 
he voter box and say: “Well, there is Jim Wilson in 
simcoe West. He does not have his party affiliation. Is this 
he Jim Wilson that has been the Conservative candidate?” 
There could very well be confusion, so I think the bill 
sould be made better if it was all or nothing, if it was 
-equired by all candidates or not required at all. 

__ My preference is that it not be required. In rural On- 
ario in Simcoe West we had the honourable member 
george McCague serve for some 15 years prior to myself 
ind George got elected each time, five times, because he 
did a good job for his riding, not because of his party 
iffiliation. It is extremely important in rural Ontario, as it 
s in all ridings, that members have served on municipal 
>ouncil or have been involved in the community. I think 
yarticularly our constituents notice more, perhaps because 
we have a number of local newspapers and local radio 
stations and we are in those papers every week reporting 
yn what we are doing on their behalf at Queen’s Park. 
They are very much aware of what we do as members of 
orovincial Parliament, they are very much aware of what 
their candidates’ records have been and they like to vote 
for the local man or woman regardless of party affiliation. 
{ think it is important that we continue that proud tradition 
in rural Ontario, where we vote for good people to repre- 
sent our constituents. 


The number one issue in this past election was that 
people were tired either of Ottawa or Queen’s Park repre- 
senting themselves to our constituents or to the voters, 
rather than the way the darned system was designed in the 
first place, that our constituents and the voters of this prov- 
ince are represented here by us, their elected representa- 
tives. We should not and never forget that is our job, to 
represent their views and not our views to them. 
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Mr White: It is a pleasure to speak on my friend’s 
private member’s bill. The member for Durham East is 
already an established member of his community. He has a 
regular contribution to the local papers, his regular col- 
umn, and even so, despite the fine member he has proven 
to be and the popular member of his community he is, I 
doubt he would have been elected had people not known 
what party he was running for. I think this bill only makes 
a great deal of sense as an updating, as an informational 
bill. It says, “Let’s get into the 20th century before we 
leave it.” 


Obviously people are denied their basic democratic 
values, a basic right if, when they walk into the polling 
station, they do not know who is representing the party 
they wish to vote for. Very frequently there are names, as my 
friend the member for Simcoe East alleges, which are very 
similar. Some of the members here and I myself have very 
common names: White, Brown, Smith. It is not uncommon 
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not only to have names that are similar, but even to have 
the same name on the ballot. In my particular area we had 
a White and a Wyatt, which I am sure many voters might 
have had some difficulty distinguishing. 

The reason behind not having the party name on the 
ballot I think goes back to what the member for Brampton 
South was referring to, that for 42 years we had a dynasty 
and the member was the member indefinitely. This is no 
longer the case, and I think it behooves us, as we are 
reforming the way this province is governed, to also re- 
form the way people can have a real choice come election 
day. 

It is also a matter of finances. I know certainly the 
more one’s name is associated with a party—it is, after all, 
the party and the local riding association that are financing 
your campaign, but it should not be a situation in this 
province where those who have the most money, those 
who can put the mail out the farthest, the most frequently 
and the most blatantly should be the ones who pick up the 
votes. There should be an association that is related not 
simply to finances, but also to what that person is standing 
for. It is fine as we stand here, but I think the time has 
come for this kind of a resolution to be put forward and the 
member for Durham East’s private member’s bill to be 
passed. 


Mr Winninger: It gives me pleasure to rise in support 
of Bill 65. The comments by the member for Durham East 
I think were lucid, well informed, convincing and emi- 
nently sensible. Some members from the Conservative 
caucus have suggested that political affiliation might be 
better left off the ballot. I can understand why they might 
not want to be associated with their party at the present 
time. They may feel their own personal popularity over- 
rides the popularity of the party in their riding and that 
may in fact be why they are here in the House today. 


However, I think we have to remember that when can- 
didates register to run in an election they register as mem- 
bers of a political party. To my memory, when the voters 
go to cast their ballots, there is a list of candidates with 
political affiliation attached to the voting booth. The only 
place the political affiliation does not appear is on the 
ballot. On that count, we are far behind the majority of 
other provinces across the country that allow for political 
affiliation. In my riding of London South, approximately 
10 or 11 years ago, there were two candidates running at 
the same time, neither of whom was an incumbent. Both 
had the surname Green, both ran a green campaign long 
before the colour green became fashionable and both lost. 
The fact that both lost may have had something to do with 
the fact that there was no way for the voter to differentiate 
between each of the candidates. 


When the members are elected and take their places in 
this House, and if they have the same surname, they are 
differentiated through reference to their ridings, which 
makes sense. So if you are going to differentiate the candi- 
dates in an election, why not do it before the votes are cast 
when it will be most important that the voters make an 
educated decision as to whom they are voting for and not 
just the name that may have more recognition in the riding. 
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I think it is incumbent upon this Legislature to ensure 
that full disclosure is made, when the candidates go to the 
voters during an election, that the voters know which party 
a particular candidate aligns himself or herself with and, if 
another candidate is running as an independent, that the 
public also know he or she is running as an independent 
and not affiliated with another party. This will certainly 
reduce the degree of confusion in the mind of the voter. It 
is a reform that has been a long time coming, but the time 
is at hand for the reform to be passed in the form of legis- 
lation. I would certainly concur with the member for Dur- 
ham East that this is an eminently sensible move that this 
Legislature should be prepared to take at this time. There- 
fore, I would endorse the bill put forward by the member 
for Durham East. 


Mr Perruzza: It gives me great pleasure to be able to 
speak to this bill which I feel is rather timely. Some time 
ago I think the winds of change began to blow, not only in 
this province or in this country but all over the world, and I 
think it is catch-up time for Ontario. This deals with cer- 
tain democratic principles I think we should not simply 
neglect. I think 42 years of Tory dynasty in this province 
are over and IJ think people should know what they are 
getting when they are getting it at election time. I think this 
stifles the expression of certain democratic rights. I know 
there are a number of other parties which would like to be 
recognized at election time. Regrettably, they do not have 
the funds or the ability. 


Mr Mills: It has really been a delightful experience 
for me so early in my political career in this House to 
present a private member’s bill, and I thank all the mem- 
bers for their participation and some of the encouraging 
things they have said. 

Mention was made by the honourable member for 
Brampton South about not mentioning the fact that the 
Conservatives had stifled some sort of recognition due to 
their 42 years, but being a kinder, gentler type of person, I 
deliberately refrained from bringing that to the attention of 
the members here this morning. I can understand the con- 
cern of the member for Brampton South, that he is glad 
this bill was not in order in the last election. If it had been, 
there might so few of those chairs now that we would have 
him shuffled up to one end and I know— 


Mr Carr: Having it on is going to cost you next time. 
What goes around, comes around. 


Mr Mills: No, as far as the next election is concerned, 
I have absolutely no worries about the initials NDP being 
behind my name. I remain confident that our party is doing 
a great job. As the polls have indicated, 62% of the people 
support us at this time. I am confident that at the end of 
this time, it will be even greater. With all due respect to my 
honourable friends opposite, maybe those seats will dimin- 
ish even less. 

But I stand by my principles in life and I am confident 
that any party affiliation whatever makes really no differ- 
ence. I have some sympathy with the honourable member 
for Simcoe East that we are here to serve the people. I 
think we are all here to serve the people but, nevertheless, 
we have a duty to the electorate to let them know what 


party we stand for so that they can make their decision on) 
the-ballot. / 
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NORTHERN HEALTH TRAVEL GRANTS | 


Mr Miclash moved resolution 9: : 

That, in the opinion of this House, recognizing that, 
fully accessible health care for every Ontarian should be a. 
priority of this government, that northern Ontario residents 
often have to travel outside their communities to receive 
specialized health care services, that travel costs in north-| 
ern Ontario are higher on average than in other areas of the. 
province and that some situations, regardless of age, re-. 
quire the assistance of a travel companion, the government 
of Ontario should: reduce the distance criteria under the 
northern health travel grant program from 250 kilometres 
to 200 kilometres; remove the age requirement for com- 
panion travel assistance; change the formula used to calcu- 
late the grants to more accurately reflect the actual travel 
costs incurred; expand the program’s geographic bound- 
aries to include Parry Sound and all of the Nipissing dis- 
trict; and make these changes retroactive to 14 August 
1990. 


Mr Miclash: As members of the House will know, the 
people of northern Ontario are spread across a vast area. I 
know that some of the members from the opposite side of 
the House have already had an opportunity to come up and 
travel those portions of Ontario where we have a very thine 
uneven population. 

What I would like to say at this point is that we do 
have a strong sense of our contribution to Ontario. Across. 
the north, we have a great many examples of this and I 
would just like to speak a little bit about my own riding. 

We know that gold mining, for example, is very impor- ; 
tant to the riding of Kenora. We have gold mining through- ) 
out the riding in Red Lake and Golden, and we have the. 
possibility of more coming in at Shoal Lake. As well, we 
have a very important forestry industry, one that contrib- 
utes a lot to the economy of this province. Our natural © 
resources are very important to the province and we actu- | 
ally contribute a tremendous amount of wealth to the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Of course, we are looking at services, services that are | 
provided for people across the province. Many of these » 
services are taken for granted by people in southern On- 
tario. However, when it comes to northern Ontario we 
have some particular problems and I would like to point | 
out the problem of health care. Again, I talk about the 
population being spread out in a vast area and the provi- 
sion of that health care. 

I have been a northerner for 37 years, actually born, | 
raised and have lived in the same town, Kenora, and have 
represented the riding of Kenora over the past three and a 
half years. I must say that I am proud to rise in this House 
and present a resolution today that will address some of 
the concerns about this major concern of health care. 

Mr Speaker, you may remember, and people in the | 
House who were here in the past session will remember, | 
that I introduced the same resolution back in May. I was_ 
encouraging that government to expand the northern health | 
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_ravel grant. I must say that resolution was supported at 
hat time by both the Tories and the NDP. What I am doing 
‘oday is introducing the resolution again, a very important 
esolution that I can see to be very helpful to the people 
hroughout the entire north. What I am asking today is for the 
nembers, as they did last May, to support this resolution. 
| A lot of people might say, “Why did the Liberals not 
‘mplement these changes?” In fact, the government 
»rought in several programs to improve northern health 
“sare services. My resolution was introduced actually to build 
_yn these successes. We developed a strong sense of momen- 
um on northern health care issues and I feel it is up to the 
present government to follow through on this momentum. 
_ I must indicate that shortly after the Liberals took of- 
fice in 1985, the northern health travel grant program was 
ntroduced, and at that time it provided financial assistance 
o northerners who have to travel long distances to receive 
specialized medical health care which is not available in their 
1ome communities. The program, as I indicated earlier, pro- 
vided a much-needed service and was very popular. 

If I might just read from an article, this is from the 
Dryden Observer of 20 March of this present year and it 
ndicates: “Most northerners agree that the province of 
Ontario’s northern health travel grant is a popular and 
worthwhile program. After all, it eases the financial burden 
dlaced on northern residents who have to travel long dis- 
‘ances to receive medical services not available in their 
dwn community.” Again, that is from an editorial in the 
Dryden Observer of 20 March. 

This program was brought in by the Liberal govern- 
ment in 1985 and it has assisted more than 80,000 patients. 
[ must repeat, 80,000 people in northern Ontario have ac- 
tually taken advantage of this program. In 1988, the pro- 
gram was reviewed and we met with both health care 

givers and users for their input. We found that it was a very 
important program, a program important to both. In 1990, 

again we reviewed the program and further developed a 
more comprehensive set of improvements, once again with 
the input of both the health care givers and those groups 
and users of the program. 

The improvements that we found would be necessary 
were introduced on 14 August 1990. At that time, we pro- 
posed a $2.5-million expansion of the program, which in- 
cluded the following very important commitments: 

We said that we would remove the age restriction for 
having a travel companion. Currently, the travel costs of 
companions travelling with patients are only covered if 
that patient is under the age of 18 years. This age restric- 
tion should be removed for a number of reasons, reasons 
that would allow older people, people with certain disabili- 
ties, to have a companion with them. As I said, age is not 
the only barrier. We have a good number of other things 
that would contribute to the need of a person needing a 
companion to go along with him. 

We also reduced the minimum travel distance require- 
ment for accessing this program from 250 kilometres to 
200 kilometres. A good number of large-sized population 
centres are slightly less than the 250-kilometre require- 
ment rate now. When I think of places like Kenora, Jaffray 
and Melick, and Keewatin in my riding, which are actually 


220 kilometres away from our major medical centre, that 
being Winnipeg, I think of how this program could be 
expanded to help the people in need of that care in our 
area. 

Finally, our proposal would have expanded the pro- 
gram to cover both Parry Sound and the entire district of 
Nipissing, again a very important aspect to improving the 
program. 

The improvements that I talked about that we intro- 
duced would allow an additional 3,420 northerners to ben- 
efit from the program, again a very significant number and 
a very significant program, to allow them to get needed 
medical attention that they cannot receive in their smaller 
communities. 

When it all adds up, we have made tremendous prog- 
ress over the past five years in the delivery of health care 
services in the northern areas. But I must say that we can- 
not stop there. We must build on the momentum that was 
established by the previous government. It is now up to the 
present government, the NDP, to carry on that momentum. 
So far, as with many other things we have seen, that has not 
happened in this first six months of the new government. 
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We feel that the government may be lack attention on 
our northern issues and, as I say, this attention on this very 
particular issue is of great importance to me. We know that 
the NDP has a large northern caucus but, more impor- 
tantly, a large number of cabinet ministers, six cabinet 
ministers are from the north, and I feel that there should 
be enough voice in the NDP government to address our 
concerns. 

I adjourned the debate last May, and this was the de- 
bate in which I introduced my resolution to improve the 
grant program. The member for Sudbury East, who is now 
the House leader and Minister of Northern Development, 
made a very important statement, and I just might quote 
her with pride: “It is your Liberal minister who is in 
power, your government that is in power. If you were seri- 
ous, you would have made some changes.” I must say that 
we moved ahead to make those changes and now we are 
looking upon her government and herself to implement 
these changes. I must remind her that she is now an NDP 
minister who is in government, and if they were serious at 
all they would take a very good look at carrying on with 
these changes. 

As I said, over those five years, the previous govern- 
ment did build a good amount of momentum on this issue, 
and what I am asking today is for this present government 
to follow through on that momentum. At this time I would 
urge all the members to support my resolution. I would 
particularly challenge the northern members and, more im- 
portantly, the northern cabinet members, to demonstrate 
their effectiveness in their caucus and in their cabinet to 
ensure that these most important measures are imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 


Mr Martin: I stand this morning, a very willing par- 
ticipant in this debate and certainly in accord with the 
member for Kenora and commend him for bringing this 
forward. If, as he says, it is the second time he has brought 
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it forward, that is terrific, and I join with him in fighting on 
behalf of the people who we represent in northern Ontario 
so that we might get a share of the resources necessary to 
maintain a quality of life in that part of this province that 
speaks more adequately to the contribution that we make 
to the province economically. 

Certainly, the issue of health services and the northern 
health grant has been a fundamental plank in the NDP 
northern initiatives program over the past number of years. 
If the members will remember, the New Democratic Party 
travelled across northern Ontario to gather information 
around the provision of health services to folks who live 
up there and in actual fact produced a document called 
Operation Critical that was presented to this House not so 
long ago and was received, I believe, favourably by many 
and will probably be referred to later by my friend across 
the floor. Certainly, Operation Critical came as a result of a 
lot of the work that was done by my New Democratic 
Party colleagues in the north and built on a foundation in 
accord with what the Liberals put in place in 1985. 

My predecessor from Sault Ste Marie, Karl Morin- 
Strom, played a very critical and important role in the 
development of the initial package of legislation that came 
down with regard to this particular issue and I must this 
morning certainly give him some credit as well, because 
not only is the member for Kenora bringing this forward 
for the second time, but I think it is important that we 
recognize that many of the members from this side of the 
House, when they were on that side of the House, raised 
this issue and played an important role. 

We certainly supported the present legislation that was 
there back in 1985; 1985 was part of the accord period and 
I have to say that some of the most progressive legislation 
that this province has seen in its history came at that time. 
I suggest to members that a lot of the reason for that was 
because of the participation of our members in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of that legislation. We supported it 
then and we support any improvements to it that might be 
forthcoming. Certainly this morning I stand in support of 
the resolution that is in front of us and believe that it is not 
only necessary but an issue of justice. 

I share with the House and the member who brought 
this piece of legislation forward that our government does 
in fact have some plans in the works. The cabinet and the 
Ministry of Health are working on some material that will 
be forthcoming in the very near future which will enhance 
the northern travel program that is now in place. I suggest 
to the members that it may even be more exciting and 
positive to us who live in the north than the piece of legis- 
lation that we are looking at this morning. However, that 
does not get in the way of my supporting it. 

The issue of health services in the north is a very fun- 
damental issue for those of us who live there. It is an issue 
of justice because, as the member for Kenora has stated so 
ably, we have a great sense of our contribution to Ontario. 
Every job that is created in northern Ontario in the re- 
source extraction sector produces, in fact, 8 to 11 jobs in 
southern Ontario. We feel that it is only right that it should 
provide to us in turn those services that we need to main- 
tain a quality of life up there in order to keep our people 


healthy, so that we can continue to contribute in this signif: 
icant and important way to the whole of the province. 


Mr Phillips: I wish to speak in support of the 
member’s motion as well. I compliment him for, I think. 
the best term is perhaps, relentlessly pursuing this. I guess | 
it was about eight or nine months ago that he thought he) 
had the battle won and of course there were some events 
that changed that in September, and now it is back here. I 
think the merits of the case obviously have not changed 
and I look forward to all members of the House supporting. 
it as they did, I think, when he brought it forward initially. _ 

It is important for the House to continue to be re-_ 
minded of the challenges in this vast province, and that | 
this Legislature reflect the needs of all of the people of this. 
province. Certainly when we look at something like the 
northern health travel grants, that is an indication of the 
need for us to be thinking constantly, as I say, about the 
diversity, particularly geographic diversity. Frankly, I hope. 
that the House would support this and that the minister’ 
would move on it quickly. | 

The member for Sault Ste Marie has reminded us of 
the study that was done, I think a little more than a year” 
ago, when several members—actually, probably six now” 
cabinet ministers, then members of the official opposi- 
tion—completed a study called Operation Critical. One of 
the key recommendations in that was to change the travel” 
grant program. I will just quote a couple of paragraphs _ 
from it. It said, “New Democrats will fight for needed 
improvements specific to the northern problem of a small _ 
population spread out over large distances.” One of the 
recommendations is to “make the medically necessary” 
travel grant work.” Then right under it is a paragraph that 
says, “The members must appreciate the fact that what is 
needed is action, not further review and study.” That, of. 
course, was a year ago and I think just underlines the need 
to move quickly with the recommendations that the mem-| 
ber for Kenora has brought forward. 

It is a good idea. It does closely parallel an announce- 
ment that the previous government had made and did not 
have the opportunity to implement because of the change. 
of government. It closely parallels an announcement that 
was made in August 1990 as, I think it is fair to say, a 
direct result of the initiatives of the member for Kenora 
who brought it to the House about 10 months ago, who got 
the support of the House about 10 months ago. As I say, it 
was supported then by all parties and all members of the 
House. 

I am here today to urge all of us to support the recom- 
mendation, to say that it is one that makes sense, that will 
be of significant benefit to people in the north. It is one 
that I think parallels some of the recommendations that 
were in Operation Critical from a year ago. I hope, as we 
vote later this morning on this motion by the member for 
Kenora, that we have full and enthusiastic support for it. 


1120 
Mr Wood: On the issue of northern Ontario travel. 
grants, there are a lot of aspects of the resolution that was 


brought forward by the member for Kenora that I fully 
support, for the simple reason that I have lived in the north 
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for 31 years. I am also from the second-largest riding in 
Ontario and the population is very thinly spread out 
throughout my riding, where people have to travel large 
distances. I think the matter that we should be putting 
emphasis on is health care prevention. We should be talk- 
ing about community delivery, we should be talking about 
having people looked after locally in their communities as 
much as possible, because of the loneliness when they are 
away from home for treatment. A lot of these areas also 
have to be addressed, and I understand that in the next 
number of weeks or months the Ministry of Health will be 
looking at some of these areas to address them. 

One aspect of the resolution that the member for 
‘Kenora has brought forward which is very difficult for me 
to support is the nightmare that would be created by the 
retroactivity back to 14 April, which was a Liberal prom- 
ise, I believe, that was made during the campaign. It did 
not get them elected at that particular time. 

As far as the northern health travel grant program is 
concerned, we need it. The number of kilometres has to be 
reduced in order to help the people of the north, because of 
the fact that everybody in Ontario should have the same 
resources as far as health care is concerned. It is very 
critical that more emphasis is put on people in the north, so 
on that basis I congratulate the member for Kenora for 
bringing this resolution forward the second time that he 
has brought it forward. As I said, I support it in principle, 
with the exception of the retroactivity of it. 


Mr Ramsay: It is a pleasure to be standing in my 
place as the member for Timiskaming to be supporting my 
colleague from Kenora on this very important private 
member’s motion that we have before us here today. I not 
only want to speak to it; I certainly wholeheartedly en- 

_dorse this motion and I would like to applaud the member 
for Kenora for again bringing back this motion to the 
House. 
As the members all know, this was a Liberal govern- 
ment initiative that was supported by the New Democratic 
Party. We are looking forward today to some further sup- 
_ port from the NDP government to make sure that we can 
_ improve this program. This program has worked very well, 
but as we all know, why we are all here is so that we can 
continue to improve government programs that we de- 
velop here in this House. I guess what the member for 
Kenora is really asking for today is unanimous support to 
improve this program, because northerners need it. 
| Now as we all know, in opposition the New Demo- 
_crats, of course, had all the answers for all the problems 
_and challenges that are out there. We look at the task force 
report that the NDP had completed around the north last 
_ year—it was called Operation Critical—and in that report 
the now governing party had suggested that this program 
_ be radically improved. I wholeheartedly support that. In 
_ fact, in August my Premier had announced that we would 
do that, he would bolster this program by $2.5 million 
_ additional. It is unfortunate that we are not in our place to 
_ fulfil that commitment—we wish we could—but we are 
| certainly asking the government of the day to do that. 
| Back to the Operation Critical support of the govern- 
ment party: They had said that they felt that if it was 


necessary to travel over 80 kilometres in northern Ontario, 
that travel distance should be supported. As all members 
know, right now the government supports travel of over 
250 kilometres. I must point out that that does not capture 
a lot of the northerners who live over that distance, as the 
member for Cochrane North has pointed out. As a norther- 
ner, I think it is always good to point out that there are vast 
distances in northern Ontario. I must say, as a person who 
originally grew up in southern Ontario, most southern On- 
tario people are not aware of those vast distances that we 
northerners have to travel. 

In the north we do not expect to have in every centre 
all the facilities that the people of southern Ontario do in 
their big centres. We are very aware of budgets and how 
the health care system has to be fiscally responsible, but 
what we have set up are regional centres, such as Sudbury, 
that would serve northeastern Ontario. Sudbury is the on- 
cology centre for northeastern Ontario; Sudbury is basi- 
cally the heart and stroke centre of northeastern Ontario. In 
fact, the quality of care in Sudbury is second to none. 


But in our ridings we sometimes live more than 250 
kilometres from Sudbury. In some cases, and I had a case 
of a constituent calling me last week, people have to make 
not one or two trips a year; some people, for different 
medical reasons, have to make two or three trips a week. 
So we find constituents in Timiskaming having to go to 
Sudbury a couple of times a week, maybe just a shade 
under 250 kilometres, who do not qualify for this program. 


I would like to point out that until about six months 
ago the program kind of relaxed its administration on that. 
It had great sympathy for people, and I was finding that 
most of the grants in my area were going through. For 
some reason, in the last six months there has been much 
stricter adherence to those administrative regulatory rules, 
and now I am finding the people in my area are not being 
allowed to apply for that grant. In fact, the confusion was 
compounded because the doctors were not told, and of 
course it is the doctors who hand the grant application 
form to the patient. So it has caused a lot of disruption in 
my area. 


I certainly would plead for this government to bring in 
the changes that are badly overdue, changes that not only 
do we in the Liberal Party believe in, but obviously, from 
the task force of the governing party, we know the govern- 
ing party believes in. I must ask, when we all know what 
to do and what is wrong with it, why has the government 
not acted? It is not going to take that much to make this 
program become very effective for the people of northern 
Ontario. We know the answers and all parties in this House 
agree. I guess what we are calling upon today is the gov- 
erning party to get off its duff, to act so that northerners 
have decent access to health care in this province. 


Mr Eves: It is a pleasure to rise and speak, not only 
on behalf of our caucus but also as a northern member, 
with respect to this program. I want to thank the member 
for bringing in this resolution, which I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support. I think it is an idea whose time is long 
overdue. It has been debated many times in this Legisla- 
ture on different occasions. 
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With respect to my own riding, being the fifth-largest 
geographical riding in the province of Ontario, and we like 
to think of it as part of northern Ontario, this has been a 
long fight, not only by municipal representatives who have 
fought for this in the Parry Sound Municipal Association, 
which is an association of all organized municipalities 
within the district of Parry Sound, which number 28, and 
some seven organized municipalities in East Nipissing 
which are also in the riding of Parry Sound. They all 
wholeheartedly endorse this concept that has been intro- 
duced today by the member. 

As a matter of fact, with respect to Parry Sound riding, 
this issue goes back several years. It was on 25 June 1987 
that this House unanimously endorsed a private member’s 
resolution that I introduced. Members of all three political 
parties in attendance voted in favour—not one single dis- 
senting vote—to include the riding of Parry Sound, mean- 
ing the geographical district of Parry Sound, and all of the 
geographical district of Nipissing in northern Ontario for 
the purposes of all government ministries, agencies, boards 
and commissions. Seeing as how it did not produce any 
action and there was a subsequent intervening provincial 
election in 1987, I reintroduced exactly the same resolu- 
tion, which was again passed unanimously by Parliament 
on 28 April 1988, with exactly the same language. Again, 
every single member of the Legislature from all three po- 
litical parties endorsed the private member’s resolution 
which I introduced. 
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We did subsequently receive an announcement from 
the then Minister of Northern Development, Mr Fontaine, 
which he delivered in this House on 9 June 1988, among 
other things including the district of Parry Sound and all of 
the geographical district of Nipissing in northern Ontario 
for the purposes of all ministries. However, we have a few 
ministries that have steadfastly refused to recognize not 
only those two unanimous resolutions, but even the state- 
ment by the minister and the statement by the Premier of 
the day, Mr Peterson. 

Unfortunately, one of those ministries holding out is 
the Ministry of Health. I had written many letters to the 
previous Minister of Health, the member for Oriole, and I 
have written two similar letters to the current Minister of 
Health, the member for Ottawa Centre. It is amazing, the 
replies are almost identical. It is like I am in a time warp 
here and nothing seems to have changed. “It’s a very inter- 
esting idea. The ministry is looking into it. We have an 
ongoing review of the northern health travel grant program 
and when that review is complete, we’ll let you know.” 

I think it is time the Legislature acted and the minister 
acted on this important program. Everybody recognizes 
the difficulty that northerners have with respect to all kinds 
of services that the provincial government provides, but 
we are talking about health care in particular here this 
morning. I have no doubt that members from all three 
parties support this because I can of course point to the 
many statements. I have pointed to a few commitments 
that were made by the previous government, I have al- 
luded to statements that have been made by myself and 
other members of our caucus, and there are many state- 


ments on record by members of the current government: | 
“23 August 1988: “Health travel grants inadequate, Wild-| 
man says’”; ““Health care in north shocking,’ Mr Rae 
said.” 

I do not think there is much doubt that the members of | 
this Legislature all endorse what is being proposed) 
today—at least, I hope they do—by the honourable mem-| 
ber. As a matter of fact, members of the governing party | 
may wish to go a little further than the honourable member 
is suggesting today, by having due respect for the conclu-| 
sions that were reached in Operation Critical, The Report | 
of the New Democratic Task Force on Northern Health 
Care Issues in February 1990. Some of those conclusions 
are indeed very interesting. 


“First, the issue of distance.” We are talking about the 
northern health travel grant program. “Any travelling of! 
more than 80 kilometres (one hour by car) because a ser-| 
vice is not available should be reimbursed. To the argu- | 
ment that the costs will be prohibitive, we prefer to regard 
the added cost as an incentive to provide the service lo- 
cally.” I could not agree more. 


What is the point—and it has already been alluded to’ 
by a couple of other speakers—of trying to develop, for 
example, a cancer research facility in Sudbury if we are 
not going to encourage northerners to use that facility? If 
we are in a way going to discourage them by not making) 
the distance requirement sufficient enough to encourage’ 
travel within northern Ontario, then the incentive is going - 
to be there for them to travel to southern Ontario. That is. 
exactly, I would think, what we are trying to get away 
from by providing those much-needed services. We are” 
doing some of that, not as quickly as we would all like to” 
see it of course, but we are trying to do some of that in’ 
northern Ontario. It would be nice to see those people able 
to partake of that program and use the services the govern-- 
ment is trying to provide in northern Ontario. 


On the conclusion page, page 35 of Operation Critical, | 
the report comes to the conclusion that because of “a small 
population spread out over large distances” in northern 
Ontario, they should “increase travelling clinics, improve _ 
the transportation system, and make the medically neces-. 
sary travel grants work.” That is again exactly what we are’ 
talking about in the honourable member’s resolution be- 
fore us today, to try and make the northern health travel 
grant program more workable. 


In the riding of Parry Sound, people have perhaps been 
even more disadvantaged by a double standard than any 
other riding in the province of Ontario, because of the fact 
that about 25% of the population currently lies above the 
geographical or arbitrary boundary that is set by regulation 
by the Ministry of Health for qualification for the northern 
health travel grant program and the other 75% of the peo- 
ple, in the very same constituency, do not qualify. 


What is even more shocking is the fact that the people 
who most need this service, who really cannot afford to 
travel for necessary medical care, are the ones who end up 
not getting necessary medical care because they cannot 
afford some things that other members and I might take for 
granted as individuals. Travelling to Toronto, for example, 
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| 
| 
Hor cancer treatment is the one that comes most commonly 
‘ 
| We have many constituents in the riding of Parry 
‘Sound who have to travel to Toronto for various medical 
reasons. I am just picking treatment for cancer at the Prin- 
cess Margaret Hospital as one example. In a lot of these 
cases these constituents literally cannot come to Toronto 
_and receive treatment because they cannot afford it, and I 
think that is a very sorry state indeed in the health care 
system in the province of Ontario. I think if it is true in my 
riding, it is certainly true in a lot of other ridings farther 
north. 
I would like to address that inequity, both within the 

riding of Parry Sound and within all northern constituen- 
cies in the province of Ontario. It is a very, very unfortu- 
nate set of circumstances indeed. Some service clubs in 
my constituency, and I am sure in others, have tried to fill 
that void and provide transportation for some of these pa- 
tients who need it, but I really think that we as a society 
and we as a government should be making a very, very 
concerted effort to address these inequities as much as is 
possible. 
) It is interesting, somewhat political at times, that the 
former Premier issued a press release on 14 August 
1990—I think there was an election campaign going on 
then—with almost the exact wording of the honourable 
member’s resolution here today, as to how the northern 
health travel grant program could be improved upon and 
we could reduce the distance requirement from 300 
kilometres and 250 kilometres. 
_. There are two requirements, for those members that 
perhaps are unfamiliar with the program. One is for travel 
_ within northern Ontario to receive health care; the other is 
for travel from northern Ontario to southern Ontario to 
receive health care. There are two different distance cri- 
teria in the regulations right now—one is 300 kilometres 
one way, the other one is 250 one way—and the sugges- 
tion is being made, if I read the honourable member’s 
resolution correctly, that we reduce both of those distances 
_ to 200 kilometres one way, which I fully and wholeheart- 
' edly endorse. 
| His resolution also goes on to include, and I thank him 
_ for that, the geographical district of Parry Sound and the 
_ entire geographical district of Nipissing. I mention “entire” 
_ because a good portion of Nipissing is already included by 
the definition under the regulation but the other part of 
_ Nipissing, the eastern part of Nipissing, is not. I think that 
_ is an inequity that has to be dealt with obviously as well. 
| When the then Premier, Mr Peterson, was questioned 
_ by the local media after his press release of 14 August 
1990, he had failed to address both aspects of the distance 
requirement in his announcement and somewhat hurriedly 
instructed his staff, I presume, within about the next 48 
hours, if memory serves me correctly, to make sure that 
indeed all parts of the riding of Parry Sound were included 
in the northern health travel grant program. 

We have had all this commitment and all these state- 
ments by various members of all three parties, but to date 
we have not had any delivery from the Ministry of Health. 
I know that the government is relatively new but, by the 


same token, I presume that this ongoing review that the 
member for Oriole referred to in 1987 and people before 
her referred to, and then in 1988 it was referred to and in 
1989 it was referred to, has got to be the longest ongoing 
review of a program ever in the history of the Ontario 
Legislature, because here we are in 1991 and the current 
minister is saying: “You know, we’ve got this review 
going on of the northern health travel grant program. We’ ll 
get around to it. It just takes a little time. We can’t do 
everything in the first six months.” 

I think Dr Barkin has been over there for a while as 
Deputy Minister of Health. I am sure that the other offi- 
cials in the Ministry of Health do not change every time 
there is an election, I hope. I would hope that the ongoing 
review has now been completed and that they would see fit 
to include not only the riding of Parry Sound in the north- 
ern health travel grant program, but make the amendments 
to the program that are being suggested by the honourable 
member. 
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As a matter of fact, I might go one step further and be 
so bold as to suggest that we adopt the distance require- 
ments outlined in Operation Critical by the NDP task force 
in February 1990 of 80 kilometres, because I really think 
that would address some of the basic problems that I out- 
lined at the outset. 

We are trying in this province, I hope, to provide first- 
class medical services as close to home as possible for 
northerners, and if we are going to try to encourage them 
to use those facilities, such as the one in Sudbury, then 
surely the very least we can do is make it as easy as 
possible and provide that little bit of incentive and in many 
cases much-needed support of these people so they can 
use the services and receive the treatment that they rightly 
deserve. 


I will be supporting the resolution, as I hope indeed all 
members of the Legislature will do on a non-partisan 
issue. I think it is issues such as these where partisan poli- 
tics really have no place in the Ontario Legislature, and it 
is during private members’ hour such as this morning and 
dealing with issues like this that very directly touch and 
affect people perhaps less fortunate in society. I think those 
are the issues that surely we can rise above partisanship on 
and support and help the people in the province of Ontario. 


Mr Winninger: Normally, speaking as a southerner I 
could support the resolution put forth by the member for 
Kenora. However, I have two major concerns. First of all, 
one is that the resolution may not in fact go far enough to 
assist northerners with their health care needs. But more 
important, the retroactivity provision in the resolution, in 
my view, is very problematic. 

The northern health travel grant program came into 
effect in December 1985. The previous government had 
five full years to make the necessary changes to the travel 
grant program. It was only in August of 1990, during an 
election campaign, when an undertaking was made to im- 
prove access to health care where northerners have to travel 
to obtain it, and there is no magic in this 14 August date, 
other than that is when the former Premier of the province 
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made certain campaign promises, probably to woo those 
elusive northern voters. 

In any event, there are choices that have to be made 
with regard to health care in the north. You can bring the 
services to the health care users. You can transport the 
health care users to those services. You can offer good 
community-based health care right in those communities. 

I would suggest that while on the one hand we have to 
improve access to those medically necessary services that 
northerners require and to provide sufficient travel allow- 
ances, we must not do that at the expense of local commu- 
nity-based care. That initiative also has to be prominent. 
Otherwise, we will just encourage northerners to travel for 
health care. 

Certainly the minimum distance of 250 kilometres 
should be reduced, in my submission, simply because it 
encourages those northerners who need health care per- 
haps to go farther south, more than 250 kilometres, to get 
the health care that they might receive closer to home. 

Reimbursement for travel certainly should be speeded 
up. Overnight accommodation, which is often required, 
should be covered. Where a patient over 18 years of age 
requires a companion, certainly that kind of service should 
be covered. People who are required to travel to obtain 
health care fittings, to consult with specialists, to obtain 
treatment and surgery, they need to have these medically 
necessary needs covered. 

Certainly travel grants were introduced as a temporary 
measure until the kind of medical services required by 
these people was available in their own communities, and 
we cannot lose sight of that if we improve the health care 
travel accessibility. Certainly the Operation Critical paper 
recommended reducing the distance for travel grants, that 
all companions be covered where necessary and that travel 
costs, including overnight accommodation, be offered. 

These initiatives are covered by the resolution, but the 
retroactive provision is certainly problematic. For that rea- 
son, while I support the general thrust of the resolution, I 
cannot vote for it. 


Mr Brown: I am pleased to rise today in support of 
my colleague’s resolution, and I must say that I am, first of 
all, encouraged by the comments of the member for Sault 
Ste Marie that tell us that the government is moving for- 
ward on this issue and is going to do something bigger and 
better. I think that is commendable and we are looking 
forward to that happening in the very near future. 

I must say also that I applaud the member for Kenora 
for bringing this forward. One of our other colleagues has 
mentioned his tenacity on this issue, how he has not let it 
die, how he has worked hard as a private member to make 
something happen that is good for northern Ontarians. I 
think that is commendable. 

The member, as some members may know, because 
not all of us were here during the last session, also pre- 
sented a bill regarding highway speeds. He suggested that 
we increase on certain highways in northern Ontario the 
speed limit by 10 kilometres, and I am pleased to see that 
the government is now consulting about an announcement 
which was made that actually would have happened last 
August. The announcement was not made in August; it 


was supposed to happen in August, but now the govern- | 
ment is proceeding with that and it appears that on some | 
very safe highways we are going to have a 10-kilometre | 
speed limit raise. : 

These are two issues brought by a private member to. 
private members’ hour that are being proceeded with, andI | 
think, if anything, it shows what a private member can do | 
in this place. I think the member for Kenora should be | 
looked at by all members as somebody who is achieving | 
something that is good for his constituents and good for | 
the area and I think we all should commend him for that. 

Dealing with the specific issue, I think the issue really | 
is quality health care for all Ontarians. The issue is provid- 
ing services as close to home as possible, making sure that 
we have the specialists and facilities as close to home as 
possible, but I think we all understand that in the distances 
of northern Ontario that is just not possible for certain 
select treatments. | 

We look at an amazing and I think important develop- | 
ment in Sudbury with the cancer treatment centre being 
located there to serve the whole northeast, but for many of 
my constituents, or at least some of my constituents, it is 
still too far away. You still will have to go more than 200 
kilometres to get to it, and I have one of the closer constit- 
uencies to Sudbury. So that is important, and I think that 
no matter how we try—and try we should, and that should 
be our first priority, to provide the best-quality health care 
as close to home as possible—I am not certain that we ever 
will achieve totally that goal. 


I think the member’s resolution and the previous an- — 


nouncement of government policy is a step in the right. 


direction. I look forward to seeing bigger and better things, _ 


because I have some concerns myself about this particular | 


resolution. 
In my riding, most of my constituents actually, if they 
are going to be served in the north, are inside the 200- 


kilometre limit. But I have villages in my constituency, 


such as Killarney, where you must go to Sudbury for 


health care. There is a nursing station there and a doctor . 


comes once a week, but for anything that is major, you 


must go to Sudbury. Some people sometimes go three or — 


four times a week. They travel a lot. 


I am not in my own mind completely certain that the © 


way to approach this is a distance criterion at all. Maybe it 
is a look at the total expenditures over a year necessary for 
health care. It may be the better approach. I look even at 
Manitoulin Island, where I have constituents in Meldrum 
Bay. The hospital in the closest position from them actu- 


ally is 70 or 80 kilometres away, and if you have to do that 


every day, that gets to be a great expense and people just 
cannot afford it. 
1150 

I also look at the fact that some people cannot afford 


any travel. They do not have cars of their own. They do | 


not have people who will take them to a health centre. 
Public transportation almost does not exist in most areas of - 
my riding. That means you have got to hire cabs, you have 
got to do things that are very expensive, and I think that 
we have to look at providing and targeting these kinds of 
grants to the people who need them the most. It may be, in | 


| 


| 
/ 
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these fiscally strained times—as we all know, governments 
do not have the money to do whatever they might wish— 
that we must have a look at making sure the people who 
need it are the ones who get it. I think that is fundamental 
‘to our health care system in Ontario. 

_ This might be heresy for a northern Ontario member to 
say, but I would really like to see this not be a northern 
‘Ontario health grant; I think it should be an Ontario travel 
health grant. There are places like Tobermory. Tobermory 
is really 15 miles or 20 miles from my riding, and yet for 


‘them to get care in Toronto or perhaps in London, or per- 


haps the service is only available in Ottawa, they have a 
huge expense that, if you happen to live across the channel 
on Manitoulin, you would be paid for, but if you happen to 
live in Tobermory you cannot be, and there are even in- 


stances of people in Ottawa who have to travel to London. 


While we might want to see that people all over the north 
have good care, it is also important to make sure that peo- 
ple in the rest of the province have the same privileges as 
we do. 

I think when we look at this, the resolution of the 
member for Kenora goes a long way towards doing what 
we need to have done in this province, but I think we 


should be thinking about the total concern of all the people 


_in the province, and as the government moves forward, 


react appropriately to the needs of the people. Let’s not 


_ just kind of box ourselves in to this temporary measure. 


I am proud to be supporting the resolution of the mem- 
ber for Kenora and hope the government will proceed 
quickly. 

Mr Silipo: I want to rise very briefly to speak in sup- 
port of this resolution. I think that certainly, as somebody 
who is from the south of the province and from one of the 
urban centres in the province, it is important also to indi- 
cate my support and our support for a resolution of this 
nature that tries to address the issue of equity, I think, in 
terms of health services for the people of the north. 

As someone who has had an opportunity to travel a 
little bit within the north, I certainly am a little bit more 
aware now than I was perhaps in the past about the kinds 
of needs that exist in the north and the problems that the 
great distances between communities pose for people. I 


_ think that therefore for me it is really a very simple issue in 


_ terms of equity and in making sure that if we really believe 
_in having fully accessible health care for all the people of 


the province, we need to recognize that for that to be 
achieved there have to be some different rules and some 
laxer rules for areas like the north. 

Having said that, I just want to say, and this will not in 
the end prevent me from supporting this resolution, that I 
do have a concern around the last provision the member 
for Kenora has put into this resolution. That is the issue of 


retroactivity that some members have spoken to. I cer- 
tainly do not see how the retroactivity could be brought 


about. I see a lot of administrative nightmares in doing 


that, but I will support this notwithstanding that. 
The point I want to make on that issue is that I think it 


_is unfortunate that when resolutions are brought forward 
_ that deal with important principles such as this one does, 
and which call upon all of us in private members’ hour to 


go above and beyond our own particular partisan positions 
on these issues and to support them, I think it is also in- 
cumbent upon the people bringing these, if they want us to 
respond in that vein, not to put into resolutions issues or 
items that then simply do nothing but tend to bring the 
debate back into the partisan fold. 

I just sort of put that out as a bit of a plea, I guess, for 
all members in future bringing forward resolutions. If we 
want these sessions on Thursday mornings to be really 
meaningful as something that goes beyond partisan posi- 
tions, I think it is incumbent upon us to remember that in 
the way we draft these resolutions. 


Mrs Haslam: Although I totally agree with my hon- 
ourable colleague, I do want to reiterate exactly what he 
said. I think this is an important issue that I would like to 
support, but I have a problem when the perception is 
game-playing in any type of legislation that is brought 
forward. I really have a concern that on an issue like this, I 
wish to support it, but there is always a little hook in there 
that makes it difficult for me to look at that type of private 
member’s bill that is brought forward. If those types of 
private members’ bills could be looked at in that way, that 
we do want to support them, that this is an important issue, 
let’s look at the issues so that we can all support them and 
not put time lines in and not put a hook in there like a 
retroactivity that is difficult for us to support because we 
can see the administration problems of it. 

Like my honourable colleague, I think this is an impor- 
tant enough issue that I will not let that deter me from 
supporting this resolution, but I do feel that is a very diffi- 
cult clause in there that affects some of the ways that some 
of us look at that particular private member’s bill. In this 
case I will be supporting it, but it is difficult when those 
time lines and those little things are put into private 
members’ legislation. 


Mr Miclash: I would just like to thank the members 
who spoke in favour of this resolution, and even the mem- 
bers who have indicated a problem with the resolution. 

Of course, as we have heard, the retroactivity portion 
of the resolution is the problem. Might I just remind the 
members opposite a little bit about retroactivity. Let’s take 
a look at Bill 4, at what they as a party are trying to do 
with Bill 4. There is no problem in retroactivity there. 

What I am suggesting here is that we take a look back 
to a portion of this resolution that says retroactivity back to 
when the people of northern Ontario—I must remember 
the southern member for London South, who got up and 
showed that he is definitely a southern member, not con- 
cerned about the smaller centres. Of course we would like 
care in all of our smaller centres throughout the north. We 
know that is impractical. As he travelled the north with the 
member for Dovercourt, I would have thought he would 
have seen a little bit of that, a little bit of the fact that we 
cannot provide all those services throughout the entire 
north in our smaller centres. 

The member for Parry Sound spoke to me regarding 
the retroactivity of this particular portion of my resolution, 
and he indicated that the OHIP office in Kingston is look- 
ing at many of the proposals, the applications that were put 
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to it, and is holding them. They were sort of anticipating 
that this would be coming forth, as was announced on 14 
August. He has indicated to me that he has researched it 
and has found that they are holding these applications from 
that date onward. 

So that is where I can speak a little bit more on the 
retroactivity and how important it is to those many people 
who have travelled, who have listened to the former Pre- 
mier speak on this, sort of being encouraged by his words, 
and have kept track of what it has cost them since. 

Again, I would like to thank those members who sup- 
ported this resolution and as well those who spoke against 
it. 

ELECTION AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


The Deputy Speaker: Mr Mills has moved second 
reading of Bill 65. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered for committee of the whole House. 
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The House divided on Mr Miclash’s motion of resolu- 
tion 9, which was agreed to on the following vote: 


Ayes-37 


Arnott, Bradley, Brown, Carr, Curling, Drainville, — 


Duignan, Eves, Fawcett, Harnick, Haslam, Hayes, Klopp, 
Kormos, Malkowski, Martin, Mathyssen, McClelland, 


Miclash, Mills, Morrow, Murdoch, B., O’Connor, Offer, | 
Perruzza, Phillips, G., Silipo, Sola, Sterling, Sutherland, | 


Tilson, Villeneuve, Waters, White, Wilson, J., Wiseman, 
Wood. 


Nays-15 


Abel, Cooper, Coppen, Dadamo, Fletcher, Haeck, | 
Hansen, Hope, Huget, Johnson, Lessard, Owens, Wilson, 


F,, Wilson, G., Winninger. 
The House recessed at 1210. 
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| AFTERNOON SITTING 


The House resumed at 1330. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
SANCTION ROYALE 


__ The Speaker: I beg to inform the House that in the 
name of Her Majesty the Queen, His Honour the Adminis- 
trator has been pleased to assent to certain bills in his 
office. . 

Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Committees: The fol- 
lowing are the titles of the bills to which His Honour has 
“assented: 

Bill 24, An Act to control the private use of Cards 
issued and Numbers assigned to Insured Persons under the 
Health Insurance Act; 

Projet de loi 24, Loi contrdlant l’usage dans le secteur 
privé des cartes et des numéros attribués aux assurés en 
vertu de la Loi sur l’assurance-santé ; 

Bill 31, An Act to amend the Representation Act, 1986; 

Bill Pr29, An Act respecting the City of London. 


OPPOSITION DAY 


The Speaker: Members will be aware that there ap- 
pears in today’s Orders and Notices two notices of an op- 
position day to be debated next week. Under standing 
order 41(d), the Speaker is required to select one of these 
notices for consideration, taking into account the order in 
which they were received. I would like to advise the mem- 
bers that the motion by Mr Elston will be the one that will 
be selected for debate next week. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


VISITORS 


Mr Daigeler: I am very pleased to welcome a student 
delegation from Pope John XXIII elementary school in my 
riding which is visiting today at Queen’s Park. For many 
members who represent regions in central and southern 
Ontario, school trips to Queen’s Park are a common occur- 
rence. For me, on the other hand, this is only the third 
student visit since my election in 1987. 

_ For obvious reasons, schools in the Ottawa area and 
eastern Ontario make it a regular practice to observe the 
proceedings of the federal House. Hence, I am all the more 
pleased that the Nepean school, which my own children 
attended, has chosen to learn at first hand about Queen’s 
Park and what the provincial government is all about. 
Like other members, I am invited from time to time to 
speak to children about my role and responsibilities as an 
_ MPP. Frankly, I enjoy nothing more than talking about my 
work as a legislator with our young generation. I always 
try to give them a sense of their own power and their own 
responsibility in a democratic society. Who knows? I may 
even start a political service career in some of these young 
minds. 
It is important for our schools to teach about the public 
policy process, and I thank the teachers who organize these 
parliamentary visits like the one from Nepean today. 


JULIAN EASTER 


Mr Jackson: It is with great pleasure that I rise to 
acknowledge this week’s Julian Easter celebration which 
will be observed by many Ontario citizens on Sunday 7 
April. The independent Easter date, which continues to be 
used by the churches of the Christian east, has become a 
significant aspect of the particular religious and cultural 
identities of those communities. 


This weekend, the great mystery that is Easter will be 
relived by colourful services and ancient traditions, calling 
to mind the death and resurrection of Christ. The celebra- 
tions, however, will have different emphasis for different 
communities. The Ethiopian Church, under its patriarch, 
Abuna Takla Haymonot, is one for which the pain of Good 
Friday continues to characterize its life. Ethiopia today 
faces a renewed threat of famine and the ravages of war. It 
is my sincere hope that the Ethiopians’ plight will touch 
the hearts of all western leaders, especially at this Easter 
season. 


As someone personally with deep ancestral Ukrainian 
roots, I share the joy of all Ukrainian Catholics, whose 
church will be able to experience resurrection in a way it 
has not known for a long period of time. This year, the 
head of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Cardinal Myroslav 
Lubachivsky, has returned to his homeland from exile to 
be with his people on Easter Day for the first time in 40 
years, and the Ukrainian people in Canada, celebrating 
Easter this year for the 100th time since the coming of 
their first ancestors to this country, can join with their 
families and friends in the ethnic homeland in the unity of 
love and perfect freedom of worship. 


On behalf of that community, let me say in Ukrainian, 
Christ is risen. 


ONTARIO TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


Mr Owens: Today on behalf of this House I would 
like to welcome the Ontario Teachers’ Federation to 
Queen’s Park. The Ontario Teachers’ Federation board of 
governors is meeting with all three caucuses to discuss 
important educational issues. The federation comprises 
five affiliated groups, the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation, the Federation of Women Teachers’ 
Associations of Ontario, the Ontario Public School 
Teachers’ Federation, the Ontario English Catholic 
Teachers’ Association and |’Association des enseignantes 
et des enseignants franco-ontariens. 


The federation acts as an effective advocate on many 
educational issues. It was established in 1944 through the 
Teaching Profession Act and has remained the main pro- 
fessional organization for the 110,000 teachers across the 
province. 


I would like to thank the federation for taking the time 
to meet with MPPs. Input from this group, which repre- 
sents front-line service providers in education, is so impor- 
tant. I sincerely hope the federation continues its good 
work in providing MPPs with valuable information, which 
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certainly assists us as legislators in producing high-quality 
legislation in the area of education. 

Mr Speaker, as a member of the Ontario Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, I know you will take the opportunity to join me in 
saying a special hello to Bill Sparks, the Scarborough rep- 
resentative of the Ontario Teachers’ Federation. 


GASOLINE PRICES 


Mr Ramsay: Today I would like to talk about an issue 
which is of great concern to the constituents of Timiskam- 
ing and most northerners. Gasoline prices in the north are 
often higher than in southern parts of the province, and of 
course long-distance travel is often a necessity in my m- 
ding of Timiskaming, with little or no public transportation 
available. 

Recently a poll was taken in the Kirkland Lake local 
paper, the Northern Daily News, where readers were asked 
to send in a coupon if they felt gasoline and oil prices 
should be investigated. Some 453 coupons were received, 
which represents 8% of the readership. 

As of 27 March, gasoline prices were as follows: in 
Kirkland Lake, 58.3 cents a litre, in New Liskeard, 57.7 
cents and in Timmins, 56.8 cents. 

Last December the Minister of Energy commented that 
higher gasoline prices in the north could be attributed to 
the higher cost of transporting the fuel to northern gas 
outlets. Timmins is 210 kilometres north of New Liskeard 
and it has cheaper gas. It is obvious that the minister’s 
answer is not good enough, and the people of my riding of 
Timiskaming demand this to be corrected right away. 


MUNICIPAL-INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGY FOR ABATEMENT 

Mr Runciman: I rise to draw to the attention of all 
members a weakness in the wording of the Ministry of the 
Environment’s municipal-industrial strategy for abate- 
ment. This matter was brought to my attention by Iain 
Grant of Brockville. 

While my party supports MISA, which is designed to 
improve the quality of our lakes and rivers by limiting the 
amount of various chemicals being dumped into our sew- 
ers, I draw to the attention of the House the regulation 
concerning discharge to combined sewers. 

The regulation states that the discharge of phosphorus 
cannot exceed 10 milligrams per litre. However, scientific 
analysis proves that phosphorus present in normal adult 
urine ranges from one to two grams per litre over a 14- 
hour period. This means that everyone who answers the 
call to nature in a public or industrial building is contra- 
vening the MISA regulations by a factor of 200. 

Does this mean that managers will be forced to limit 
the volume of liquid consumed by employees during 
working hours, thus minimizing the need for kidney flush- 
ing? Will coffee breaks be discontinued, only to be 
supplanted by quick trips home for a pause for the cause, 
since the regulations do not apply to private residences? 
Perhaps industries will be forced to lock their lavatories. 

This revelation would be merely amusing if it were not 
for the serious penalties proposed for both individuals and 
corporations, fines of $25,000 per day. I encourage the 


Minister of the Environment to amend the MISA regula- 
tions so that phosphorous discharges remain limited but do 
not result in unrealistic penalties being levied against the 
citizens of this province. 
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MEMBERS’ CONDUCT 


Mr Fletcher: On 26 March 1991 the member for 
Mississauga West made a complaint about my house- 
holder. The member read a part of the question from my 
householder. He did not read the whole question. I feel that 
the omission of this part of the question created an inaccu- 
rate account of my householder. I hope that the member 


for Mississauga West was not intentionally trying to mis- 


lead or deceive anyone. 


Yesterday the member for Scarborough North men- | 
tioned that he was upset because the standing committee — 
on the Ombudsman had adjourned early. The member — 


failed to mention that the committee was to reconvene at | 


the Office of the Ombudsman so that committee members 
could observe the goings-on of that office and they would 
learn something about it. I hope that the member did not 
intentionally intend to mislead or deceive anyone. 


The official opposition is a party with no direction, | 
little credibility, no leadership and obviously no future. | 


The results of 6 September were not a fluke; they were a 
message that the people of Ontario do not want misleading 
or deceitful politicians any more. 


As a rookie MPP, I have learned much, but I hope to © 


learn so much more. I do not want to become as the mem- 
bers sitting opposite. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS 


Mr McGuinty: The following is a list of questions 
and answers collected during my acquaintance with the 


Minister of Energy. By sharing these, I think we will all | 


gain a keen insight into the minister’s productivity during 
the past seven months. 


Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP promise to — 


phase out nuclear generation? 

Answer: It is under review. 

Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP promise to 
prohibit Ontario Hydro from exporting tritium? 

Answer: It is under review. 

Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP promise to 
ban all energy from waste facilities? 

Answer: It is under review. 


Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP promise to — 


purchase all uranium from Elliot Lake? 
Answer: It is under review. 
Question: Will the minister carry out the NDP promise 


to adopt a 20% reduction in carbon dioxide emissions by — 


2005? 

Answer: It is under review. 

Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP commitment 
to reduce carbon emissions in new cars? 

Answer: It is under review. 

Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP commitment 
to establish a rebate program for fuel-efficient cars? 

Answer: It is under review. 
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_ Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP commitment 
to impose a carbon tax on fossil fuels? 
Answer: It is under review. 
Question: Will the minister fulfil the NDP commitment 
to increase hydro buyback rates paid to private power pro- 
ducers? 

Answer: It is under review. 

Question: What does the minister propose to do about 

declining block rates for Hydro’s commercial customers? 

Answer: It is under review. 

I could go on and on, but I understand that the House 
must adjourn at 6 o’clock. 


[ WOMEN IN POLITICS 


Mrs Witmer: As critic for women’s issues, I was 
shocked this morning to listen to one of the Premier’s 
inner circle of advisers on Canada AM in a panel discus- 
sion about the appointment of the first female Premier in 
the history of this country, Mrs Rita Johnston. 

Gerry Caplan, a long-time NDP spokesperson, stated, 
“Conservative women don’t advance the cause of women 
at all.” In fact, he went on to say, “If you are woman in 
politics, unless you take a different position, then you may 


as well be a man.” 


I take offence at Mr Caplan’s comments. I believe 
women have every right to take any position they want in 
politics. I find it ironic that these comments were made by 
a member of the party which purports to be the advocate of 


- women in Canada, which is very proud, as we all are, of 


the record number of women in this provincial cabinet. 
Surely Mr Caplan must recognize the sheer symbolic sig- 
nificance of the first woman being appointed as a first 
minister in this country. 

I believe that every female member in this chamber 
represents and indeed advances the cause of women in 
Ontario, and I believe that comments such as this are an 
insult to all women. 


JOHN YOVANOV AND ARCHIE McCOY 


Mr Abel: It is with great pleasure today that I rise to 
pay tribute to two very special people from the town of 
Flamborough in the riding of Wentworth North, John 


_ Yovanov and Archie McCoy. 


John Yovanov has been awarded the Joe Fletcher Me- 


-morial Trophy as the Wentworth agricultural community’s 


citizen of the year. As a successful farmer and a Went- 


_worth school board trustee, John’s service to agriculture 
_has stemmed chiefly from his recognition that farmers 


need to help people of the urban public gain an under- 
standing of agriculture, the source of their food supply. He 


_has worked steadfastly to that end for many years. 


Archie McCoy has been awarded the first 


_ Flamborough Corporate Citizen of the Year award. Archie, 
like John, is a well-known farmer in the area. Besides 
_ producing one of Ontario’s top dairy herds of Holsteins 
_and Brown Swiss, Archie is also owner of McCoy Indus- 
tries Ltd, the largest privately owned die cast foundry in 
_the province. A confirmed environmentalist, Archie has 
spent over $1 million to ensure clean air emissions from 
his foundry. His landscaping efforts have won him the 


Trillium Award and his farm operations are in the forefront 
in soil conservation and environmental improvements. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that John Yovanov 
and Archie McCoy are both outstanding examples of good 
citizens. While they prospered by hard work and business 
practices, they have not lost touch with the people in their 
community. We are all very proud to have John and Archie 
in our community. 


Mr Cousens: Mr Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent for statements from all parties on International Refu- 
gee Rights Day. 


Agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE RIGHTS DAY 


Mr Cousens: Many questions have to be answered, 
and if only we took the time to ask a few of them. How 
many refugees are there in the world today? How many of 
them are suffering for lack of food, lack of clothing, no 
home, no roof, no health protection? How many other peo- 
ple are refugees just because of the war that is on in their 
country, such as the Kurds on the borders of Turkey? How 
many refugees are there coming out of Africa right now? 
How many residents are there in Ontario and in Canada 
who have come here as refugees, come here as a place to 
live and establish their homes and make this their place to 
live? 

I am pleased that this House today will at least pause 
for a few moments to reflect upon the importance of Inter- 
national Refugee Rights Day. It is an important time for all 
of us to pay our respects to refugees all over the world, 
remembering that governments cannot solve the problem 
by themselves but that all of us as citizens of the world 
have a responsibility. 


Interjections. 
Mr Cousens: I see this as an important statement. 


The Speaker: Will the member take his seat? I agree 
entirely with the member for Markham. I believe this 
could be an important occasion. I think it requires a degree 
of solemnity, not often enjoyed in the House, today. I in- 
vite all members to listen carefully to the remarks by the 
member for Markham and any other members who wish to 
participate. 

Mr Cousens: In the aftermath of the war in Iraq, we 
are now only beginning to learn of the horrors facing the 
people of Iraq and Kuwait. Millions of others in countries 
around the world face terror and tyranny on a daily basis. 

We in Canada take pride in our commitment to the 
principles of human rights and freedoms. Thousands of 
people each year find refuge in our country, to escape 
repression and to start their lives anew, free from repres- 
sion and human indignity. The vast majority of those seek- 
ing refuge make Ontario, and indeed the Toronto area, 
their home. They come here in the hope that they too can 
live freely and prosper in ways that many of us have taken 
for granted. 

This country has a proud tradition of acceptance and 
tolerance of all cultures. Our forebears were people from 
other countries who persevered and toiled in making this 
nation what it is today. As we struggle with the many 
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internal problems we in Canada now face, let us take time 
to appreciate the many things we share and should appreci- 
ate. Let us take the time to remember that our national 
crises pale in comparison to the plight of those who con- 
sider day-to-day survival a major accomplishment. 
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Mr Cordiano: I too wish to associate myself with the 
remarks just made. We mark this day as International Ref- 
ugee Rights Day. Of course, we recognize it around the 
world. There are many people suffering who are refugees 
fleeing from oppression, repression and starvation. It is as 
simple as that. As I was thinking about this statement, I 
thought to myself, this has been said many, many times, 
about how we at this time in our history can reflect on the 
fact that we take what we have, in many ways, for granted. 
I say that personally. 

When we see the plight of many millions of people 
throughout the world who are suffering in the way that 
they are as refugees, we can sit back and ask ourselves if 
there is not more that we can do. Certainly I think, in the 
context of our nation and in the context of the difficulties 
we face right here in this country, there is a whole lot more 
we can do as citizens of Canada. 

We currently have 20,000 refugee claimants in Ontario. 
That is more than a 40% increase since September 1989. It 
is a huge backlog in the federal refugee claimants process 
which the federal government has not succeeded in im- 
proving significantly. I think that there is a great deal that 
we must say about the plight of those people who are now 
on social assistance, who as a result of federal laws are not 
eligible to work legally in this country, in this province. 

I think it is time that both our levels of government, 
both the federal government and the provincial govern- 
ment, took some concrete steps to deal with the plight of 
these people who are refugees who are on social assistance 
and using up enormous resources in our social assistance 
system. I think we would be much better off if we would 
issue work permits so that these people can gain employ- 
ment right now, ameliorate their problems, have decent 
work, go out, earn some pay and contribute to the econ- 
omy of this province. 

I think that is something that can and should be done. 
This government should look at it seriously and I ask the 
minister to do just that. 


Hon Ms Ziemba: Today, as the members know, is 
International Refugees Rights Day. It commemorates the 
decision on the Singh case handed down six years ago by 
the Supreme Court of Canada which granted refugee 
claimants certain basic rights under the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. This landmark decision transformed the 
status of refugees in this country by guaranteeing them the 
right to an oral hearing and to the basic protections set out 
by the charter. I rise in the House today to lend this 
government’s support to the precedent-setting Singh deci- 
sion and to this commemorative day. 

I also wish to speak out on behalf of refugee claimants, 
the majority of whom arrive in Ontario. The refugee 
claimant determination process is out of control in this 
country. The federal government has made attempts to un- 


block what has become known as the backlog in the sys- 
tem, but the fact is that 70% of the existing claims do not 
yet have a final determination. Many more refugee claim- 
ants than ever before are waiting, sometimes for years, for 
a decision on whether or not they will be able to remain in 
this country. This makes a mockery of the spirit of the 
Supreme Court’s 1985 decision. The Canadian Council of 
Churches has argued that the lengthy delays that plague 
the system constitute an abuse of human rights. 

There are some concerns that the decision which we 
honour today may have contributed to the growing crisis in 
refugee policy through its insistence on the right to an oral 
hearing. There have even been calls to override the deci- 
sion, a provision that also exists under the Charter of 
Rights. I do not want to see this happen. I believe the 
problem is with the cost and the time involved in adminis- 
tering unwieldy regulations. We should not doubt the va- 
lidity of the decision itself, a compassionate and a just 
decision, but rather the process it has led to. In 1984, the 
year before the Singh case, there were some 11,000 refu- | 
gee claims awaiting resolution. Now, seven years later and 
two years into a new determination, there are approxi- 
mately 90,000 cases in Canada without a final determina- 
tion of status. 

This is clearly an escalating problem. Every month in 
this country 3,000 people file claims for refugee status and 
of these, 2,000 are in Ontario, so the issue is of great | 
concern to this government. | 

The services provided by Ontario Welcome House, a 
part of my ministry, go some distance in assisting refugees 
in the resettlement process, yet we do not have a major | 
role in the policy and funding decisions affecting the 
screening process. My ministry is now examining ways in 
which we might participate in finding solutions. 

Already millions of dollars in welfare payments go to- | 
wards the support of refugee claimants in this province, 
and we know that the human costs of waiting in limbo for 
months or even years are extremely high. While some peo- 
ple who are awaiting decisions on their cases may work | 
after an initial hearing, which may take months to sched- 
ule, they may not be reunited with their families and they 
may not plan for their futures. They have been granted the 
most rudimentary of rights through the charter but they are 
without a political voice. They have no vote and no influ- 
ence over the decisions that will affect their own lives so 
critically. 

Even at a time when our country and our economy are 
under severe strains—particularly at such a time—we 
must pursue the search for a compassionate response to the 
plight of those who have already been the helpless victims 
of oppression in their own countries, and we must seri- 
ously question a system which, however unintentionally, 
forces refugees to put their lives on hold while our belea- 
guered bureaucracy tries to catch up. 

Perhaps we should be less concerned with so-called 
bogus claims, since under the new screening process some — 
85% of refugee claimants are ultimately genuine refugees, 
and of the remaining 15% many will appeal their deci- 
sions and be allowed to stay. Perhaps we should focus | 
instead on ways to speed up the process in the interests of 
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the overwhelming majority of genuine refugees. In the 
“meantime, we will search for ways in which we might 
become more responsive to the desperate needs of a vul- 
/nerable group in our society. 


LEGISLATIVE MAP 


_ Mr Eves: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I would 
bring your and the House’s attention to the fact that on the 
interactive map in the first-floor hallway, the map of the 
province of Ontario, the name of the community of Tem- 
agami is spelt “Timagami.” I do not know how many thou- 
sands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money were spent 
building this map, but I thought that I should bring it to the 
attention of the House. Perhaps if you need information 


about the correct spelling, you could check with the mem- 


ber for Victoria-Haliburton or his solicitor; they might 
know. 


The Speaker: I appreciate the member bringing this 
administrative matter to my attention. I will attend to it. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr Nixon: The most recent statistics on unemploy- 
ment are already a month old and we expect the new ones 
to become public tomorrow when this House is not in 
session, but at the present time unemployment has jumped 
from 6% to 10.4% in less than a year. The matter has been 
raised repeatedly in the Legislature on the basis that the 
NDP government has not responded in any effective way 
to the plight of those who have been dispossessed. If you 
simply divide those people who have lost their jobs by the 
number of days, the easy average is 1,600 jobs a day. But 
if you look at the trend of the numbers, it is accelerating, 
so that while it might have been less than that a few 


_ months ago, it is certainly more than 1,600 a day now. 


I have today’s Orders and Notices in my hand and, 
compared to last week, there is no legislation before the 
House of any significance except that which was put for- 
ward by the Minister of Health which, while it is impor- 
tant, has really little or nothing to do with the the economy 


_ or the job situation that I am referring to. 


Once again, by way of question to the Premier, what is 


he going to do to urge on his Minister of Labour, who once 


again sits placidly and complacently in his place, and the 
other members of his cabinet? What is he going to do to 
empower himself in that regard so this House can take 
some action about the continuation of the recession we are 
suffering here in Ontario and the depredations that it is 
working on our unemployed? 
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Hon Mr Rae: I want to say to the Leader of the Op- 


_ position that I do not think there is a member in this House 
_ who does not share the concern that has been expressed by 
_ him with respect to the seriousness of the economic situa- 
_ tion. There is no question that what we are facing is liter- 


ally unparalleled since the Second World War in terms of 
its seriousness and its structural effect. 

The approach of the government has been to say that 
we want to do what we can to protect people who are 
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being hurt by the impact of the recession. We have put 
measures in place to do that and more will be forthcoming. 
The wage protection fund, which the Minister of Labour 
has responsibility for, will be ready very soon and will be 
discussed in the House very soon, and if it has the endorse- 
ment of members of the other parties, it will be passed 
very soon, I hope, because it will mean a very substantial 
transfer of moneys to those people who are out of pocket 
because they did not have any legislation for the five years 
the Leader of the Opposition was the Treasurer and for the 
42 years the Tory party was in power. That legislation will 
be forthcoming this spring, and that legislation will make a 
difference. 

I want to ask the Leader of the Opposition not to lose 
sight of the impact of the anti-recession program which 
has been very substantial; not to lose sight of the fact that 
this year we are forgoing some $500 million in tax reve- 
nues because we wanted to see that that money stayed in 
people’s pockets; not to lose sight of the fact that we have 
child and family support legislation which is being held up 
in committee by members of his party. That legislation is 
worth tens of millions of dollars to women and children 
who are not being properly supported by people who are 
supposed to be paying for them. The approach this govern- 
ment has taken is to say that help will be given to those 
who need it most and will be given first. 

The last point I want to make to the Leader of the 
Opposition is this. He will know full well that the govern- 
ment is working now, as he will understand, in preparation 
for a budget we believe can begin to deal with the prob- 
lems we face. It is going to take time, it is going to take 
concerted effort, but I would say to the Leader of the Op- 
position: “Look to your own inaction over five years for an 
explanation as to why we are where we are. Look to that as 
a possible explanation.” I would say further to him, “Look 
to the conduct of your own members when it comes—” 


Mr Sorbara: I'd like to go head to head with you on 
that, Bob, because you don’t know what you’re talking 
about. 


Mr Nixon: I admire the Premier’s automatic, righ- 
teous indignation. The last time I heard it expressed was 
when he was sitting and standing in this place and express- 
ing to the government of the day, and I was a part of that, 
the inadequacies of our economic leadership. At that par- 
ticular time, of course, he should have been aware that 
during our five years, on average we were creating 5,000 
jobs a day, while since he has taken office, he has lost 
1,600 jobs a day. 

If he wants to blame that on the fact that some commit- 
tee meeting somewhere in this House is dealing with a 
piece of legislation, which is a minor amendment to legis- 
lation brought forward by the Liberal government, and 
somehow turn that into a sufficient stimulation so that his 
elected supporters, with all of their care and ability to dif- 
ferentiate between good, evil and mediocre, have re- 
sponded so substantially to him, then I suppose that is 
enough of an accomplishment. 

I would simply point out to him that his major response 
and that of the Treasurer to assist those people unemployed 
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has not been to bring forward any legislation, however 
promised, because it is not in the Orders and Notices and 
the promises that were given last week have once again 
been unfulfilled, but he is spending this $700 million, not 
now when it is needed, but next year when the fiscal year 
begins, on programs which the Minister of Transportation 
himself has indicated can be transferred by municipalities 
to other programs of reasonable and easier finance. In 
other words, these are simply political handouts to munici- 
palities, school boards, hospitals and others to pay for pro- 
grams that they had already undertaken. 

The Premier was in opposition in 1982 when the then 
Progressive Conservative government of Ontario and the 
Liberal government in Ottawa faced a situation not as se- 
vere aS the one we face now, in which those dollars were 
directed at getting people off welfare rolls and out of un- 
employment insurance rather than producing some sort of 
a political boost for the municipalities, school boards and 
hospitals, which need more money, but that is another 
issue. 

Will the Premier not undertake now, when his indigna- 
tion is riding high, when he might even be able to over- 
come the reluctance of so many of his foot-dragging 
colleagues, that action is needed and action is needed now? 
What can he offer for the immediate future in this regard? 


Hon Mr Rae: I just want to say to the Leader of the 
Opposition—and we welcome back the member from 
Gowling and Henderson. 


Mr Scott: I am glad I am here because you haven’t 
done a damned thing in seven months. You have got the 
levers. Pull them. Use them. Manage the government. 
Manage the economy. 


Mr Sorbara: And it is St George-St David. Get the 
riding right. 

The Speaker: It is not my intention to dampen the 
enthusiasm of any of the members for their active partici- 
pation in this chamber. My ears are a touch sensitive to 
language which I determine to not be appropriate for the 
chamber. I ask all members to keep that in mind as we 
continue with the discussion. We have the response by the 
Premier. 


Hon Mr Rae: I just want to make two points in reply 
to the Leader of the Opposition. The first point is that he 
may think $334 million in unpaid support payments, and 
dealing with that problem, is a minor amendment. That is 
not how it is regarded on this side of the House, and I do 
not think that is how it is regarded by the people who are 
affected by this. 

Second, to be very direct with the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, I think he has totally and unfairly described and 
mischaracterized the nature of the anti-recession program 
and the investment that is involved and the decisions that 
have been taken with respect to hundreds of millions of 
new dollars that are being put into the economy and that 
we think will have a positive impact on the economy— 
and, I might say, more money being put in more quickly 
than is the case in any other province in Canada. 

Third, I would say to the Leader of the Opposition two 
things. First, the wage protection fund is coming and he 
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knows precisely the impact that that is going to have; sec- 
ond, he knows precisely that the budget is coming as well 
and he will no doubt understand that the focus of the gov- 
ernment has been to produce a budget that we think will 
have a positive impact on the province and will help us to 
deal with these very difficult circumstances we face. 


Mr Nixon: The $700-million fund the Premier is re- 
ferring to has certainly been received enthusiastically by 
school boards, hospitals, municipalities and colleges and 
universities and other recipients. There is no doubt about 
that. I simply want to reiterate the point I tried to make last 
week to his Minister of Community and Social Services, 
that she should have an impact to see that that money is 
spent to assist her in the special problems she is experienc- 
ing in the rapid growth of those people who require service 
from the various welfare funds and programs she adminis- 
ters. That is a point that surely must make an impact on a 
New Democrat, a socialist Premier of Ontario, who must 
be as sensitive to that as anybody else. 

But from the Treasurer himself, I put to the Premier we 
must be aware that, from his information over two years, 
20,000 person-years of employment will be created, and 
that is 10,000 per year. We are losing jobs at a rate of 1,600 


a day and that means over 11,000 in a week. It really | 


means that the 10,000 jobs he is creating are soaked up by 


the inadequacies of the government initiatives in less than | 


one week. 


The Premier says it is more than any other province is | 
doing. One of the reasons is that the problems in Ontario | 


are more intense and deep-seated than those in any other 


province. Does he not realize that the time to drop his | 
natural defensive armour is now, consult with his col- | 
leagues and take the sort of action that is not further post- 


ponement, that is not further political defence, but is in fact 


effective action to relieve those who are unemployed, and | 


get our economy moving again? 
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Hon Mr Rae: That is exactly what we are doing. If — 


the Leader of the Opposition wants to look at the record of 
what the government has done, there is an increase in so- 
cial assistance over and above what he and his government 


had said was adequate. With respect to the action he had | 


said was adequate with respect to 1 January, we said it was 
not. We put in additional moneys in that regard. Also, for 
the first time in our history in recent memory, we paid 
money to the municipalities for that. We provided for 
5,000 new day care spaces over and above what his gov- 
ernment was doing and was planning to do. 

We are looking at this as a problem that requires an 


immediate response, which is why we decided to create _ 


the capital fund and why we have injected as much money 
into the fund as we have. We also are working hard with 
industry and workers together to deal not only with the 
short-term problems, but with the long-term needs of the 


province and with our need to address the structural prob- — 


lems that exist and what it is going to take to turn them 
around. 


Some of it can be done sooner rather than later. What 


can be done sooner, we have done. Some of it is being held _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


up by the opposition leader’s own colleagues who are sur- 
‘rounding him at the moment, and some of it is going to 
take time and effort. We as a government fully intend to 
put that time and effort into trying to solve this very, very 
difficult problem. 

Mr Nixon: It is interesting to hear the Premier rail 
_against the democratic process, but I suppose we are going 
to hear more of that in the future. As a matter of fact, I 
predict we will. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr Nixon: I have a question of my favourite minister, 
‘the Minister of the Environment, who in her announce- 
‘ments in the last couple of days has certainly brought for- 
ward a lot of focused community response. She has 
indicated in her comments outside of this House that there 
may very well be a garbage gap. Without spending time to 
describe what that would be, the minister knows what that 
is. In the short term, it is a time when even the minister’s 
faith in her ability to look after the garbage situation may 
leave a time when there are no approved sites in the 
greater Toronto area in which garbage can be deposited, 
dumped or whatever the proper verb is. 

She has indicated she will use her undoubted legisla- 
tive legal powers to indicate where this extra garbage will 
be deposited. Of course we are asking her assurance, 
which she would not give yesterday when asked by a 
-member of the Conservative Party and which she would 
‘not give to the press, in the event there will have to be 
ministerial approval given for depositing garbage in land- 
fill sites that are supposed to be legally full, which appears 
more and more likely, that there will be a full environmen- 
tal assessment undertaken before that process begins. 


Hon Mrs Grier: Let me say to the Leader of the Op- 
position that I really regret the fact that he does not share 
my confidence in the people of this province and in the 
people of the GTA to make some changes in the way they 
deal with waste. That is what this government is asking of 
people. We do not underestimate the difficulty of doing 

that, but we are saying we have to change from being a 
consumer society and a wasteful society to being a society 
that conserves, reduces and reuses. 

I am very confident people will do that, and when that 
happens, we will not have a garbage gap. If we have a 
garbage gap, we will address that problem when it occurs, 
but at this point we are planning for the long term, we are 
planning for changes in the system, we are making those 
_changes and we are seeing the results of those changes. 
Mr Nixon: The minister admirably believes that by 
_good faith alone she is going to convince the residents of 
Ontario, and particularly the greater Toronto area, that the 
garbage gap and the difficulties that are envisaged will not 
occur. I personally hope that she is successful, but some- 
thing more than good faith is needed. In this instance there 

is a clear commitment, given by her party and her leader, 
that is well known to everybody, but it has to be read since 
it is so clear. 

I remember the Premier, in his former capacity as 

Leader of the Opposition, going out to Whitevale, a very 
_ Sensitive part of the world when there might possibly have 
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been a landfill opened up in the event, God forbid, that the 
terrible Liberals were ever returned to office, and he said 
on 7 August, “All new dump sites and expansions of old 
ones must go through full environmental assessments 
which look at the environmental, social, cultural and eco- 
nomic impacts of a project.” 

I have the highest admiration for the minister, and I 
will not repeat that too often, having done it twice in this 
question, and I respect her good faith, but we have a com- 
mitment—a clear one—from the government for a full 
environmental assessment. How can she now say, “We 
will decide that when the time comes’’? 


Hon Mrs Grier: There is a very significant difference 
between the policies of this government and the policies of 
the previous government. As the Leader of the Opposition 
said, the site in Whitevale, on which the Premier was 
standing when that quote was given, had been identified 
by the previous government as an interim landfill site. In- 
terim was for four or five years. That government was 
going to exempt that greenfield site from a full environ- 
mental assessment. This government has said, “When we 
look for a new site, we will subject it to an environmental 
assessment,” and that is what we are going to do. 


Mr Nixon: A wise and trusted colleague and adviser 
of mine said this morning that the Minister of the Environ- 
ment is acting, as she pronounces these policies, as if she 
will not be around when the decisions have to be made, 
because the two simply are mutually exclusive. 

I would like to ask the minister if, in her careful 
thoughts associated with this, and her reliance on faith 
rather than good works for garbage salvation, she is pre- 
pared to consider, during the garbage gap, even though she 
hopes that will not occur, that the garbage could be 
shipped out of the country, as it presently is, I believe, by 
Halton, at a cost of some millions of dollars per year, 
where they presently ship it over to western New York, or 
is it possible that she might review her position on interre- 
gional shipment during that period of hiatus, difficulty, the 
garbage gap? What sort of flexibility in her own mind is 
there in the event that this thing does not work out quite as 
fortuitously as she hopes? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am sorry to disappoint the Leader 
of the Opposition, but I intend to be around for a very long 
time, and I am prepared to make the tough decisions now, 
when they need to be made, and not put them off until a 
fortuitous time. The decisions that we have made are not 
merely going on faith. We have an integrated waste man- 
agement program, and that program is beginning to show 
results. Who would have thought four months ago that 
Metropolitan Toronto council, as it did yesterday, would 
have said that every home should have a composter? That 
is the kind of change that we are instigating. That is the 
kind of change that will happen, and that is the kind of 
change that will make sure that there is no garbage gap, 
but that we meet our objectives. 


1420 
Mr Harris: I was pleased to hear from the minister 


that she plans to be around, the same way I heard from the 
member for Welland-Thorold last fall that he planned to be 
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around for a long time. We will see what happens when the 
conflict with the Premier’s objectives arises. 

I realize this government is not long on fiscal responsi- 
bility, but I do have a question for the Minister of the 
Environment on the pricetag of New Democratic Party 
ineptitude. Would the minister tell this House exactly how 
much it has cost the municipal and the provincial taxpay- 
ers of this province as a result of the minister trashing 
every viable waste disposal option that was open to Metro, 
and could she share that cost with this House? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am sorry, but I cannot give the 
leader of the third party any specific figures. There are a 
lot of estimates and rather wild estimates being thrown 
around as to the costs that have been undertaken by a 
range of municipalities. As I said in November, we are 
using the data that have been collected, the studies that 
have been done on many of the sites and many of the 
options, those within the GTA, which the public waste 
authority will build on as they proceeds towards the envi- 
ronmental assessment. 


Mr Harris: I quite frankly did not expect the minister 
to know, because I do not really expect that the govern- 
ment costs out anything it promises or that it plans on 
doing. When it comes to the cost or the fiscal responsibil- 
ity, or as We Saw in the Ministry of Transportation whether 
the money is spent where it is supposed to be spent, we are 
finding that the government really has no control at all. 

On 21 November the minister said this, “I will be mov- 
ing quickly to implement a number of waste reduction 
measures.” On 21 February—she seems to like the 21st for 
making these promises—the minister said, “What I am 
offering is a province-wide action plan and specific sug- 
gestions.” It is now April. We have seen nothing specific. 
We have seen no solid guidelines. We have seen no solid 
game plans. All we see is solid waste. 

Surely since the minister knew a year ago, as she was 
in Opposition, not only that time was running out but that it 
had run out—she would agree, I think now, that time has 
run out—can she tell us when she is going to tell anybody 
what they can do since all we have heard from her so far is 
what they cannot do? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am sure in view of his question that 
the leader has read my announcement of 21 February. It 
was a Very positive and concrete announcement of a vari- 
ety of ways in which municipalities could move towards 
waste reduction. That involved looking at the separation of 
waste at source, putting in place waste audits, developing 
waste reduction action plans, being relieved from some of 
the approval obligations that existed with respect to getting 
centralized composting put in place, and an indication that 
we were prepared to look at an enhancement of the grant 
program that would facilitate municipalities doing what 
municipalities want to do, which is to get serious about 
reducing the waste, not just stuffing it in a hole in 
somebody’s back yard. 


Mr Harris: | find it fascinating. The minister says she 
has been specific and yet on 4 April, in an article in the 
Toronto Sun, when we were hearing about trash penalties 
coming, she is quoted as saying: “Oh, well, I don’t have a 


fleshed-out game plan yet. I don’t know what the fine is 
going to be. I don’t know who is going to impose them, 
but I think people want to be told what to do.” I agree. 
Now she has told them all the things they cannot do. I 
agree. They are waiting to hear if there is anything that 
they can do. 

Since the minister has now assumed responsibility I 
would ask her this: She seems to be the only one in the 
whole of the province who does not believe there is a 
garbage gap. A year ago she said there was, but now she 
does not think there is one. We cannot afford to wait, 
Metropolitan Toronto cannot afford to wait and Ontario 
cannot afford to wait. In view of the fact the minister’s 
announcements to date have had no solutions, have just 
ruled out options, narrowed down the options, told them 
what they cannot do, specifically can she tell us what it is 
that she intends to do when all the sites are full in 1993 
because everybody knows that is going to be the case. Can 
the minister tell us specifically what happens in 1993? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I do not know of anybody other then 
the leader of the third party who is indicating that the GTA 
will be out of waste capacity in 1993. The figure I have 
been using is the middle of 1994. There are indications 
from the statistics that are coming in monthly that the rate 
of waste generation is slowing partially because of the 
initiatives we have taken and partially because of the eco- 
nomic situation; I acknowledge that. 

Let’s talk about 1993. By 1993 we will be well under 
way with the selection and the evaluation of long-term 
sites to take the residue of the greater Toronto area’s waste 
and we will be looking for sites based on environmental 
principles, and we will have put in place across the GTA 
and across the province a waste management system that 
puts the environment first. When we build into the cost, we 
build in environmental costs and we make decisions on the 
basis of what is best for the environment. That is what we 
have done. That is what we said we would do and that is 
what we have continued to do. 


Mr Harris: Short of carrying on the way the govern- 
ment is going economically, there will not be anybody left 
who can afford to live in Toronto or be able to buy food. I 
agree with the minister, if she keeps up that total record, 
she will not need any more landfill sites. I hope that is not 
the solution the minister is proposing. 


DAVID PATTERSON 


Mr Harris: My second question is for the Premier. In 
February 1990, a pretty well publicized court decision was — 
made against the United Steelworkers of America and 
David Patterson, the head of its Canadian branch. Specific- 
ally, Mr Patterson was found guilty of making false allega- _ 
tions of customs fraud against Procor Ltd. In view of this, 
does the Premier think it is appropriate that Mr Patterson 
remains presently as his appointment on the Ontario Lab- 
our Relations Board. 


Hon Mr Rae: First of all, because the leader of the 
third party is again making certain allegations, let me say — 
first of all that the second thing he said, that he is my 
appointment on the Ontario Labour Relations Board, is 
false. Mr Patterson was appointed to the Ontario Labour » 
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| Relations Board by the previous government. He was ap- 
pointed as a labour-sides person to the board. So let me just 
_say with respect to the second statement that the member has 
_ made, that is incorrect. Perhaps the member would like to 
_ stand up and correct the record and make that clear as he says 
- that. 

_ Mr Harris: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I accept 
the Premier’s invitation. He has asked me to correct the 

record. 


_ The Speaker: The Premier did invite the leader of the 
_ third party to correct the record. 
_ Mr Harris: Perhaps I did not phrase it right. What I 
certainly had meant— 

Interjections. 


Mr Harris: The members do not want me to correct the 
record? I thought I said, and the record will show, that he 
remains as the Premier’s appointment. If that is not what I 
said, it is what I am saying now, that he remains as the 


_Premier’s appointment. The former Premier has no power 


now to remove him, so he remains as the Premier’s appoint- 
ment. If I was not clear, I want the Premier to be clear on that. 


Hon Mr Rae: Second, and I will have to look into the 


matter with respect to the statement that has been made, the 


member talked about a conviction. It is my recollection that 
what there was in this regard was a civil suit between two 
parties, a trade union and a company; a civil suit, that is my 
belief. So when the member talks about a conviction, I just 
hope he is right. When he goes around talking about convic- 
tions, he goes around talking about other people’s families, he 
stands up and talks about carpets in the house. Let’s try and 
get the facts straight before he makes the allegations. 


Interjections. 
1430 


LEGISLATIVE MAP 


The Speaker: Before the leader of the third party con- 
tinues with his supplementary, perhaps this would be an op- 
portune moment to mention to the member for Parry Sound 
and others that the spelling error to which he referred is at this 


_ very moment being attended to and with any luck the map 
_ will be repaired shortly. 


DAVID PATTERSON 
Mr Harris: The court decision is well known. The doc- 


- umentation that is released there is well known. What I am 


i] 


questioning are the Premier’s standards, what he considers 
acceptable for appointment to his boards and commissions or 


_ his caucus or his cabinet. The Premier is quite right; it was a 


_ civil lawsuit. The judge, in ruling against the union and Mr 
_ Patterson, said, “It was Patterson who orchestrated most of 
_ the actions of the defendants,” and “The actions of the defen- 
_ dants, particularly that of Patterson, were reckless, vindictive 


and inappropriate, and he lent his high office to the whole 
process and gave it credibility.” 

That is a matter of record, that is the public record and 
that is there. In response to the resignation of the member for 


_ Oakwood in October, the Premier said: “The message is very 
_ clear. I don’t expect perfection, but I do expect high standards 


of conduct.” We know what happened to the member for 
Oakwood. He was thrown right out of caucus. 

I would ask the Premier, in view of this decision and the 
judge’s, unless the Premier is disputing the judge’s com- 
ments, can he tell me why Mr Patterson is still sitting as the 
Premier’s appointee on the Ontario Labour Relations Board? 


Hon Mr Rae: Again, I want to be fair to everyone. 
Maybe it is called learning, but what I would like to do is say 
to the member that I am not going to give him an instant 
answer. I am going to look into the circumstances involved. 
But I do want the two corrections to be established. First, 
there is no question of a conviction involved here. There is a 
civil dispute in which a decision was made by a judge with 
respect to that civil dispute, which was a lawsuit between two 
parties to a contract. Second, Mr Patterson was appointed and 
now serves as a result of an appointment by the previous 
government. 


Mr Harris: I have said yes, it was a civil suit where 
clearly Mr Patterson was found in the wrong and the allega- 
tions are as a result of that. I think there were more than 
allegations in that judgement; they were findings and judge- 
ment, I think, of $200,000 was awarded to the company as a 
result of the inappropriate actions and behaviour of Mr 
Patterson. I think we understand that he was appointed by the 
former Premier; however, he sits there at the leisure of this 
Premier. 


Hon Mr Wildman: Leisure? 


Mr Harris: Pleasure. Is that a better word? All right. 

I think there is a clear parallel between the Patterson case 
and the case of the member for Oakwood. The member for 
Oakwood paid the price. He erred as an employer, obviously 
a grave sin in the Premier’s handbook, so the Premier turfed 
him right out of caucus. Mr Patterson, on the other hand, 
erred as a labour leader. Once again, I suggest to the Premier 
that he is sending out the message that making a mistake is 
okay, inappropriate behaviour and conduct and action is okay 
as long as it is a cause the Premier believes in. But if it is a 
cause the Premier does not believe in, then the slightest mis- 
take is cause to be turfed out. Would the Premier not agree 
with me that this is the mixed signal that he is sending out 
about his standards, his ethics? 


Hon Mr Rae: | think I have probably learned enough 
over the last several years, and certainly the last several 
months, that no one serves at my leisure, because I do not 
have a whole lot of that at the moment, but there you are. 

I think I owe it to everyone involved to have a look into 
the particular allegations that have been made by the leader of 
the third party and obviously I will do that. The other thing I 
have learned is that there is a difference between saying 
something and proving something and I am just going to 
have to have a look at what has been said. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


Mrs Caplan: My question is to the Minister of Reve- 
nue. I have just returned from the Niagara Peninsula where 
I visited communities like Welland, St Catharines and Fort 
Erie. I witnessed at first hand the results of her government’s 
failure to address the cross-border shopping issue. It is rap- 
idly turning the downtowns of those communities into 
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ghostlike towns. In response to the urgent pleas from Ni- 
agara and communities such as her own around this prov- 
ince, her government has pointed the finger of blame at 
everyone else. They have taken no responsibility and they 
have taken no action. 

A customs official in Fort Erie told me today that he 
knew what the problem was, that he was seeing increases 
of 30% traffic across that border. He also told me what 
chambers of commerce have told the minister and her fel- 
low ministers. He also told me what the Shop Ontario 
group has been telling her government; he told me what 
municipalities have been saying, what the mayors yester- 
day told her government. He said part of the solution to 
cross-border shopping lies in the reduction of provincial 
gasoline and sales taxes, the differentials that were dis- 
cussed this morning at the very committee where she was 
present. 

Will the minister stand in this House today and commit 
to give her constituents and border communities across 
this province some relief by instituting those very policies 
that have been suggested time and time again to her 
government? 

Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: I would like to inform the 
member that cross-border shopping did not start on 6 Sep- 
tember when we became elected. This has been an ongo- 
ing and growing problem that unfortunately was not 
addressed by her government but that we will address as a 
government. It is also very important for everyone to real- 
ize that as a government we are not the only player which 
has to solve this problem. We have to work with the fed- 
eral government, with municipalities, with businesses and 
consumers. There is a lot of work to be done. 

I have presently asked to meet with the Minister of 
National Revenue to discuss cross-border shopping in our 
province and how it is affecting us and what we see as 
solutions to the problem from talking with him. We are 
working on this and we encourage members opposite to 
work with us, so that our economy can become stabilized 
and we can work together. 


Mrs Caplan: The minister’s answer is clearly unac- 
ceptable. I find it offensive that the Premier went to Sault 
Ste Marie on 23 January and said his government was 
looking into the situation. That was after he had been in 
office four months. His Minister of Revenue today has 
nothing but empty rhetoric again. The Premier said in Jan- 
uary that there were solutions; he knows there is action 
that can be taken. I will say to the minister that you do not 
solve problems by blaming everyone else; you solve them 
by doing what you can. There is much that she can do. The 
solutions have been identified for the provincial government. 

Hon Mr Cooke: Like what? Tell us. 

Mrs Caplan: Is the member listening? 

Hon Mr Cooke: I’m listening. 

Mrs Caplan: The minister can reduce provincial gas- 
oline and sales taxes and she can help her constituents and 
the people of this province. All it would take would be two 
small actions, amendments to existing legislation by the 
Minister of Revenue. Yes or no, will the minister stand in 
this House today? Yes or no, will she help? Yes or no, will 


she take that action on behalf of border communities in 
this province? 

Hon Ms Wark-Martyn: Yes, I will work on this 
problem, as will all of my colleagues, as will this govern- 
ment, and I look forward to the member working with us. 


1440 


EDUCATION 


Mrs Cunningham: I have a question for the Minister 
of Education. There are five areas of education that are 
being examined in the present review of Ontario’s curricu- 
lum: the early years, formative years, transition years, spe- 


cialization years and technological education. We know © 
there has been consultation. We also know there is a lack | 


of co-ordination between these groups. Teachers have been 
asked to respond to the document on transition years be- 
fore the document on specialization years has been re- 
leased. Without a co-ordinated effort, the minister and | 
both know that this process, to put it bluntly, is useless. 
Will the minister launch a review of the present restructur- 
ing process to ensure that the timing and substance in the 
work of the various teams is synchronized? 


Hon Mrs Boyd: I certainly will, because I have said 


to all the stakeholder groups that in order for this entire 
curriculum review to make any sense, the agenda that was 


set does not make sense unless we are putting it all to- | 
gether and, frankly, putting it together with a sixth piece, — 
which is the whole issue of teacher training, both in-ser- — 
vice and pre-service training. We need to do a whole piece — 


of work that is going to look at how the whole issue of 
curriculum and methodology will work together to 
strengthen our education system. 


Mrs Cunningham: According to the present policy, 
by 26 September grade 9 students will no longer be 
streamed into the basic, general and advanced levels, yet 
pilot projects have not yet been evaluated. Given the 
minister’s response to my previous question, and that is 


that she is going to look at this review, she should also be | 


thinking, in addition, that this whole program that is to be 
implemented in September 1992 is very expensive and 
that the issue of education funding is before the Fair Tax 
Commission. 

I want to draw the minister’s attention to the select 
committee on education when it stated that additional re- 
sources must be allocated for smaller class sizes and in- 
service training for teachers if we proceed with 
destreaming. Who will pay for this? Is this another pro- 
gram that will be downloaded on to the local taxpayers? 


Hon Mrs Boyd: Our government is very concerned, 


as the member is, about the way in which the initiatives of | 


the previous government were put into place without ap- 
propriate study about how they would affect funding and 
how they would affect the local municipalities. We remain 
extremely concerned that the deadlines that were set did 
not take into account the length of time it would take us to 
really change the whole way in which we finance educa- 
tion and the way we plan it. So I share the member’s 
concerns. Yes, indeed, I believe that in order to carry 


through the kinds of improvements that we want to make | 
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trust them.” So those people are going to have a 15% cap. 
All the other people who have been left out to dry, who 
had to spend money—remember, they had to spend the 
‘money before they could apply under rent review—are 
now told, “You are not going to get your increase that was 
clearly contemplated under Bill 51.” He is also factually 
pncorrect in suggesting 45% increases, because his own 
‘ministry presented numbers in terms of what the increases 


were for those people with conditional orders. The major- 


_ity of them were in the 18% to 25% range. 


Consistently the Ministry of Housing presented us with 


‘numbers indicating the fallacy of these huge increases that 
the minister was suggesting had occurred. They did not 
happen. There were individual instances where there were 


large percentage increases. Within his opening remarks on 
Bill 4 in the committee, the minister gave a list of build- 


ings where in fact he suggested there were huge increases, 


over 100%. Every single location that he mentioned in his 
Opening speech accounted for 24 units in the province, and 
most of them with very low rental bases. 

Now, when you have capping of this nature, it means 
those people who have spent more than the guidelines are 
not going to get anything more than that. It does not con- 


template the fact that maybe they have a very low rental 


base, and the minister has presented no evidence whatso- 
ever as to what the rental base was on all of those units 
that are being capped. It is fundamentally wrong to have 
two classes of citizens: those people who trusted the legis- 


lation under Bill 51 and ordered their affairs within the 
framework of that, and the people who did not trust it. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I am going to be leaving my parlia- 
mentary assistant in charge for a while, and I will be back 
in about a half-hour, but I did not want to leave without 
telling the honourable member from the Conservative 
Party who just spoke that he can throw out all his versions 
of the statistics if he wants. The fact of the matter is, the 
numbers for conditional orders were very clear, and I re- 
ferred specifically a few minutes ago not to an average 
increase of 45%, but to some buildings, in particular on 
Pharmacy, that were 45% and there were some that were 


higher. 


His idea, his solution is to let those tenants sink, and 
the government has no role in protection. Our party and 
our government believe that we need to protect those ten- 
ants and that we need to have regulation in order to protect 
those tenants. It is an honest difference of opinion. He 
would let tenants sink. We will protect them because it is 


_ part of our housing strategy. 


The Second Deputy Chair: The member for 


_ Eglinton, who has been patiently waiting. 


Ms Poole: Thank you, Mr Chair. A patient person I 
am and I have to be in this Legislature. It is one of the 


_ problems with being five feet tall. Sometimes you just do 
- Not quite get seen. 


I would like to make the case that conditional orders 


are a very different case than any other type under rent 


review. The minister has pointed this out and I think it is 
very true, and the Conservative Party has agreed with this. 


_ These are cases where the landlord who applies under the 
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conditional order provision is extremely cautious. They 
cannot afford, or they are unwilling to go ahead unless 
they have a written, ironclad guarantee from government 
that they are going to be able to pay for those renovations 
through the rent review system. 

The conditional orders: There were not a lot in the 
province, but they were people who really had faith that 
the law would protect them. They had as close as one can 
get to a guarantee under law that they would be reim- 
bursed through the rent control system. Many of them 
went out and secured loans and were actually on the verge 
of bankruptcy, because Bill 4 was going to deny them 
some relief. 

So when the minister said he had a concern about those 
suffering under the conditional order situation, I ap- 
proached him and I talked in committee on the record 
about maybe reaching some compromise. There was no 
plot. There was no meeting behind closed doors to try to 
decide how to skewer the third party and not have them 
enter into the conversation. I phoned the minister a couple 
of times and I said: “Minister, you’ve said you are willing 
to look at it. Well, we’re willing to compromise.” Unlike 
the third party, I am not willing to stand back on the shore- 
line and let 100 people drown. If I can save 50% of those 
people, I will save 50% of those people. Whatever I can 
do, and whatever is in my power, is what I am going to do. 
I am not going to throw up my hands and say: “I’m not 
willing to compromise. I’m not willing to accept anything 
less than everything.” I felt that accepting the 15% cap that 
the minister suggested was something we could live with. 

For most of the people under conditional orders, it sat- 
isfied most of their problem. There were a couple of cases 
where there were very high rent increases, where the 15% 
did not go far enough, where they will not be able to 
secure mortgaging and to resolve their financial situation. 
While I would very much like to help those people, when 
it came down to the dilemma that the minister described, 
saying that they could not tolerate the tenants having this 
162% increase, which was one of the conditional orders, I 
felt we had to compromise. 

If the compromise is unacceptable to the third party, I 
am sorry. I am as human as most people. I would like to 
have my cake and eat it too. I do not like to lose a battle by 
getting only part of it, but that is the situation we are in. So 
I will support the minister in what he has agreed to and 
and what he has compromised with. I think, in committee, 
we did thrash this out on a number of occasions, and I 
sincerely apologize if the critic for the third party felt that 
he did not have sufficient notice as to what was happening, 
but it all happened very quickly. When the proposal was 
entertained at committee, we explained that. We explained 
that there was no plot. The Liberals and NDP were not 
meeting behind closed doors, but we did feel that a com- 
promise was not only possible but feasible. 

We have had agreement between at least two of the 
three caucuses on this amendment, which was passed, and 
I would hope we would have the concurrence of members 
of the House today that it was a fair compromise; it may 
not have given all parties everything they wanted, but at 
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least it provided some relief. I would stand behind that 
amendment and support the minister in his comments. 

Mr Tilson: I think we have finally seen it. The accord 
is still on. There is no question about that. This support of 
each other on this terrible legislation has now become 
quite apparent, with respect to this discriminatory type of 
legislation. 

There certainly was no notice of this compromise to our 
party. There was no discussion with our party. The Liberal 
Party and the New Democratic Party simply announced that 
this is going to be the amendment. They thought it was fair. 
They gave no logical reason as to where they were picking 
this 15% cap. They gave no logical reason as to why some 
people should get it and some people should not. As I indi- 
cated before, why not 20%? Why not 10%? Why not 25%? It 
was just a good figure. It was decided very quickly, and I do 
not think either party thought this amendment out and real- 
ized the unfair implications of it. 

It quite clearly is a typical example of this government, 
with this legislation, that some people are more equal than 
others. Our party supports all of the people of this province, 
not just some of the people of this province. We support all of 
the tenants, we support all of the landlords, and it is becom- 
ing quite apparent to us—the Liberal Party, of course, initially 
supported this legislation and is certainly is supporting this 
amendment, and that is regrettable. 

I believe that this legislation will be challenged in the 
courts. We have already been put on notice by a large 
group of individuals that as soon as the bill has been 
passed, it will be challenged under the Constitution. This is 
a typical section. It is discriminatory. It is saying that some 
people can get the orders but other people cannot, orders 
that were granted under the previous legislation which was 
put forward by the Liberal government. People applied in 
good faith for those orders and obtained them. Now, of 
course, they are saying the orders are void, tough luck. On 
the other hand, 15% of the people who applied for them 
are Saying it is okay, it is fair. It is creating two classes of 
individuals and we feel that is unfair. 

I will not pursue it any more but I believe this particu- 
lar amendment to section 8, subsection 83(3a) specifically, 
is discriminatory and should not be passed for the reasons 
I have indicated. 

Section 8 agreed to. 

1530 

Section 9; 

The Second Deputy Chair: Ms Poole moves that 
subsections 100b(1) and (2) of the act, as set out in section 
9 of the bill, be struck out and the following substituted: 

“(1) Subject to subsection (2), this part applies to every 
application for rent increase filed after 28 November 1990. 

“(2) This part does not apply to an application filed on 
or before the day that is 30 days after the Residential Rent 
Regulation Amendment Act, 1991 receives royal assent if 
the application, 

“(a) is made under section 86 of the act; and 

“(b) applies only to capital repairs in respect of which 
the landlord paid or owed money on or before 28 Novem- 
ber 1990 for work that has been done.” 


Ms Poole: I hate to disappoint the critic for the third 
party, but I have to announce that the accord between the | 
Liberals and the NDP has been a very short-lived one and 
this amendment will probably prove it. | 

When the minister first introduced the legislation and 
in the ensuing months, I made it very clear that the Liberal | 
caucus does not have a problem with the principle and the | 
intent of the bill. We have no problem, in fact we fully | 
supported the attempts to enhance tenant protection and a — 
period of stability while we took a long, hard look at the | 
legislation to see in which way it could be improved. | 

Also, from the very beginning I have made it clear that | 
we have deep concerns about this legislation, and the one 
that I am about to address right now is the retroactive | 
provisions. The NDP government will say to the members, — 
“It is retroactive to 1 October.” Seven weeks. Big deal. 
This is mere illusion because this legislation is not retroac- — 
tive for seven weeks. This legislation is retroactive for one | 
year, two years, and in some cases three years, and is — 
patently unfair. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 1 October date which is 
outlined in the legislation. It is a 1 October rent increase, 
not a 1 October application. When we are looking at capi- 
tal repairs, we have to look at how the whole process — 
works. In order to get a rent increase for making major 
repairs, replacements or renovations, a landlord has to 
apply to rent review 90 days in advance of the rent in- | 
crease date. So the legislation automatically is not retroac- 
tive to 1 October. We have now got it very clear that it is 
retroactive to 1 July. 

Members should take a closer look at the legislation. 
The capital work, the major repair, renovation or replace- 
ment, must be substantively completed before the landlord 
can even apply to rent review. So we are no longer talking 
about a date of 1 July. We have to have the repairs com- 
pleted by 1 July before the landlord can apply. That means 
repairs the landlord did in the spring of 1990, and indeed 
cases in the winter or fall of 1989, are actually caught 
under this legislation, where under the law of the land the 
landlord went ahead in good faith, did these repairs or 
renovations, made his or her application months and 
months before anybody ever envisaged that the NDP 
would be in power and there would be a change in govern- 
ment. Lo and behold, here comes this retroactive legisla- 
tion which says they are caught: “Sorry. Too bad. We 
know you went out and got a mortgage in order to pay for 
it. We know that the bank gave you the mortgage because 
they anticipated there would be revenues coming in, but 
too bad. That is the way things work.” 

Government members on the committee said: “Well, it — 
was a bad investment. They took risks. What business is 
risk-free?” But I say when we cannot trust and abide by 
the law of the land and have confidence in it, then we are — 
coming to a sad state of affairs in this province, because of 
all people, we in this House surely must believe the gov- 
ernment of Ontario is the government of Ontario, be it | 
NDP, be it Conservative, be it Liberal; that the government 
laws have to be the government laws, because people can- © 
not have trust in us as government. 
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| 
_ That is not to say laws cannot be changed. Of course 
laws can be changed. We are in an ever-changing society. 
But to change them without notice, without any 
grandfathering to buffer those who have been caught in the 
system, is not acceptable. It is not acceptable not only to 
myself as opposition Housing critic, not only to the critic 
for the third party, not only to a number of members of this 
House, but it is unacceptable to the people of Ontario. It is 


unacceptable to the legal counsel for the standing commit- 


tee on regulations and private bills. Just on 27 March 1991 


the legal counsel for that committee gave out a set of 
guidelines, and guideline 4 is that regulations should not 
have retrospective effect. 


The solicitor for the committee spoke to this point. He 
said: 

“Now, generally in the whole field of construction of 
law and analysis of law, there is a suspicion of legislation 
or regulations which act retrospectively, which sort of 
change the rules backwards in time so that people find out 
they were doing something legal or did not have an obliga- 
tion on a certain date; a year later they find out they were 
wrong.” That is one of our own government solicitors talk- 
ing about the dangers of retroactivity. 

One of the most eloquent statements that was made to 
Our committee as we looked at Bill 4 was from the Hous- 
ing Help Centre of Hamilton-Wentworth. This is a body 


that helps low-income tenants. They were there to fight on 


behalf of those people, but they put forward the premise 
that retroactivity is rarely justified and always dangerous. I 
think they hit the nail on the head. They asked the govern- 
ment to justify this. They said they saw nothing coming 
from the government that could justify the effects of the 
retroactivity. 

The minister has stood in the House and has attempted 
to justify it by saying there were 100% rent increases, 
150% rent increases, that the government could not stand 
for this, so this is why they brought in the retroactivity. But 
although I am aware of cases where these types of rent 
increases happened, only one twelve hundredth of 1% of 
applications on capital to rent review were over 100%. 
Let’s get our facts straight. When we are talking about 
justifying this retroactivity, let’s not drag out the bogyman. 
There are changes that should and must be made to rent 


review; there are rent increases that are unacceptable. But 


let’s deal with that problem not in the name of these 100% 


and 150% rent increases, saying we have to have this dra- 
conian retroactive provision to justify it. It does not work. 
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The average rent increase across the province last year 
was 5.8%, and at rent review the average increase was 


11%. In many areas of the province the average rent in- 


crease was far below inflation. So I say to government 


_members that I think what they have done shows they are 


i 


truly the NDP, but they are not the New Democratic Party; 


they are the non-democratic party. What they have done 


here has diminished the rights of each and every one of us. 
Sure, they have been able to hammer the landlords today. 


_ They say: “They’re unpopular, nobody likes landlords, so 
_let’s hammer the landlords. Nobody will notice and no- 
body will care.” 


Who are they going to pick on next? Whose rights are 
they going to trample on next? “Let’s pick the insurance 
companies. Nobody likes them either. Let’s do the insur- 
ance companies or the lawyers: I am married to a lawyer. I 
know how unpopular they are, sometimes in my own 
household, so let’s pick on the lawyers. Let’s go after them 
and then the doctors.” Why not pick on the teachers? 
Where is it going to end? Once they have trampled on one 
set of rights, it is that much easier to take it one step 
further. Maybe the government can simply hit all the tax- 
payers at the same time and save time and raise taxes 
retroactively. Why not? They have done it once; they can 
do it again. 

One of the presentations to our committee on the retro- 
activity gave three examples that I think can put it down to 
every person’s level, where you can understand how this 
would affect you retroactively if it were brought in. As a 
home owner, imagine having arranged a five-year mort- 
gage at 11%, feeling secure in your new home, until after 
one year the mortgage company informs you it has de- 
clared void your mortgage and for the remaining four 
years the interest rate has been raised to 15%. As an em- 
ployer, imagine new minimum wage laws being passed 
retroactive to 1986. As an employee, imagine your written 
employment contract simply being cancelled in midterm 
and your wages reduced. What it comes down to is a mat- 
ter of fairness and trust. This legislation is going to affect 
how this government deals with its people and whether it 
will be trusted by the people. 

One of the landlords wrote to me and said, “I am now 
in a new ballpark, playing a game without knowing the 
rules and because of retroactivity find that I have just 
struck out before going to bat.” Members may laugh at 
that, but that is how many of the small landlords, the in- 
vestors out there in Ontario, are feeling today. They do not 
feel a trust in government and they do not feel this govern- 
ment has been fair. But they can go home to sleep at night 
because the people in the NDP will say: “Yes, but the 
tenants will be happy. We will have pleased the tenants.” 

In the short term they will have pleased some tenants. 
They will please them until they find out that those capital 
repairs are not taking place or until they find out their 
landlord is now bankrupt because of the retroactivity and 
they have nobody at all who is minding the ship. They will 
feel pretty good about it until their maintenance starts to 
decline because of the air of hostility that has been gener- 
ated by this government between landlords and tenants. I 
will say to members, there are a lot of tenants out there 
who disagree with what they have done. 

There is a group of tenants who sent in a petition to our 
committee. They are tenants of a 56-unit apartment build- 
ing at 1000 Huron Street in London, Ontario. The govern- 
ment has some NDP members from that area, so maybe 
members will want to pay some attention, even if they will 
not pay attention to the people who do not live in NDP 
ridings. I will quote members from this petition: 

“Our landlord has continually striven to give us good 
rental accommodation at a fair price. Two years ago, when 
our parking lot became congested, our landlord decided to 
enlarge it for our benefit at his own expense. We are entitled 
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to one parking space per unit according to our lease. How- 
ever, he provided the extra space, which we now use for our 
second vehicles and our visitors’ vehicles, without hesitation. 

“We recently had the leaky roof replaced, new carpets 
installed in all apartments, new countertops and taps, new 
hall carpets and a beautiful new lobby installed. All of this 
work was carried out in a proper and legal fashion. All 
tenants in our building were agreeable to the 17% increase 
in rent, which our landlord legitimately applied for. We 
were all given written notification from the Ministry of 
Housing, informing us that we had 45 days in which to 
dispute the suggested increase, but we all knew that we 
had nothing to dispute, because every replacement in our 
building had been a necessary replacement. Not one of us 
baulked.” 

This is in capital letters, or upper case, I think the kids 
say today. 

“WE ARE NOW LED TO UNDERSTAND THAT 
YOU, SIR, ARE NOT GOING TO GRANT OUR LAND- 
LORD HIS INCREASE IN RENT, AND WE WOULD 
SUGGEST THAT YOU RETHINK THIS DECISION! 

“As tenants, we are concerned that: 

“Our landlord may be forced into selling our building 
to someone who will not look after us nearly as well as he 
does; and 

“The level of care and consideration which we have 
received in the past will greatly deteriorate because our 
landlord cannot get a decent return on his investment. 

“Your flagrant disregard of our wants and needs leaves 
us no alternative but to demand that you turn your atten- 
tion away from landlords and tenants, because you obvi- 
ously know nothing about this situation. 

In short, “Don’t call us, we’ll call you!” 

This petition was signed by 54 tenants in a 56-unit 
building. 

We had other tenant presentations before the commit- 
tee, where they said that they were opposed to the retroac- 
tivity, particularly in relation to the capital repairs. The 
Bretton Place Tenants’ Association felt so strongly about it 
that it had a press conference. We also had a presentation 
by the president of the Graydon Hall Manor Tenants’ As- 
sociation, actually three tenants’ associations in North 
York, representing a large number of tenants. What they 
wrote about this retroactivity was: 

“In all fairness, though we appreciate the intent of the 
legislation brought in to halt abuse in the rental industry by 
a relatively few landlords, unfortunately its retroactive pro- 
visions have caused real hardship for quite a number of 
honest, hard-working and decent landlords. 

“We do not consider it at all fair or ethical to change 
the rules after the work has been done, except in very 
exceptional circumstances, and we consider it to be a well- 
intentioned but unfortunate error of judgement.” 

It is obvious that not only the landlords think this retroac- 
tivity is unfair; many tenants feel that way as well. The Ham- 
ilton Spectator, on 26 March, did an editorial on this issue, 
and it brought up a very valid point, the point that the retroac- 
tivity in particular has unnecessarily escalated the hostility 
between landlords and tenants in this province. 

This is what the Spectator said in its editorial: 
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“In preparing a brand-new rent control law the New 
Democratic government should rise above the premise that 
the interests of tenants and landlords cannot be reconciled. 
The NDP, among its policy goals, wants to protect tenants 
against high rent increases and poor maintenance stan- 
dards. That is a fair objective, but it should not be ap- 
proached in an adversarial way. The government has a 
choice. It can encourage co-operation by all parties with 
realistic rent rules that recognize legitimate costs, or it can 
bring in strict new restrictions that will hamper necessary 


building maintenance, discourage construction of needed | 


affordable housing and bring more hardship to the people 
whom rent control is supposed to help. 

“Housing Minister Dave Cooke unfortunately has not 
shown much flexibility, judging by his dogged support of Bill 
4, proposed by the NDP as a temporary rent law, pending a 


new long-term rent control system. Bill 4, now before the | 
Legislature, has two serious flaws. It does not allow for capi- | 


tal improvements to be passed on to tenants if they exceed 
approved rent increases, and it would effectively reverse rent 
hikes that had previously been approved. 

“It is disappointing that the NDP used its majority in 


committee to reject a number of constructive Liberal — 
amendments. The Liberals suggested, among other things, — 
that landlords be entitled to pass on capital costs subject to | 


a cap of 5% above the guideline, if the work was needed to | 
ensure the structural soundness of the building, protect — 


tenants’ health and safety and when most tenants agree. 
“The retroactive provision, meanwhile, has justifiably 

been attacked as penalizing landlords who had started 

work before the NDP government was elected in accor- 


dance with the law at the time. As the bill stands, owners | 
will not be able to charge higher rents to recover the | 


money they have spent. 

“Unless the government undertakes some necessary re- 
pairs to Bill 4, its credibility in drafting a workable, even- 
handed rent control system will be suspect.” 
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I really agree with that analysis because what I think | 


has happened, particularly because of the retroactive pro- 
visions which many people believe are unfair and unjust 
and very punitive, is that relations between landlords and 
tenants in this province will suffer. 

I had a letter from Altus Property Management recently 
which highlighted what is now going to be happening. It 
was delivered to several tenants, and I shall not release 


their names because they have not given me any permis- — 


sion to make their names public. It says: 
“Please find enclosed”—the tenant’s—“January 1991 
rent cheque in the amount of $19.51 and your repair re- 


ceipts. I know that I had agreed to pay these bills to correct © 


the damages caused by the previous tenant. When I made 
this agreement with you I was expecting to get certain rent 
increases which had already been granted or applied for. 
Now I find that the NDP has legislated me into a financial 
loss position and I am not able to live up to our agreement 


“I must now ask you to pay your full January rent in — 


the amount of $532.94. I do not intend to ask you to pay 
your December 1990 rent as I had already accepted your 
repair receipts over a month ago and no matter how hard I 
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‘try, I cannot stoop to the level of our provincial govern- 
ment and make you pay retroactively. 

“Ym sure you feel that it is disgusting that someone 
would tell you to spend money and you will be reimbursed 
only to find after spending the money that you will not. If 
you wish to call Premier Bob Rae or Housing Minister 
Dave Cooke, I am sure that they will be happy to explain 
that thanks to them this is the way business is now done in 

Ontario.” 

I think that about sums it up. If that is the way that 
business is now done in Ontario, pity Ontario and pity the 
people of Ontario. This is a very dangerous precedent that 
‘the minister and the government have established. They 
could go a long way to dispelling that distrust of govern- 

ment they have created through Bill 4 if they would make 
the retroactivity fair, as suggested in our amendment, make 
it retroactive to applications as of 28 November 1990, the 
date the legislation came in, and make a provision that if 
work had been completed up to that date, even if the work 
had not been subject to an application, that should be al- 
lowed to flow through. 

I do not feel that is unreasonable. I think it is a very 

reasonable amendment and I think many tenants would 
accept it as fair. 1 am hoping the minister will reconsider 
his position and that the NDP members in this House 
today will reconsider their position on it and try to make 
this fair. I would like to vote for this bill on third reading, I 
would very much like to, and it is in the minister’s hands 
whether he affords me that opportunity. 


Hon Mr Cooke: This is the same amendment that, I 
believe, the Liberal Party put forward in committee, and 
we indicated at the time that we were not prepared to 
support it. We were not prepared to support it then and we 
are not prepared to support it now. 

I think the member understands that even under the 1 
October date that we have selected for Bill 4, there are 
130,000 rental units in this province that go through the 
old system. So there are still 130,000 people who are left 
unprotected, left to the Liberal rent control legislation, Bill 
51, which has so many loopholes in it that it really made it 
very ineffective for many tenants in this province, many 
tenants in the member’s riding. 

Bill 4, which is designed to protect tenants in this prov- 
ince—and I think it is particularly important to protect 
tenants at a time of recession when incomes are dropping 
and people are in extremely difficult circumstances—is es- 
timated to be saving tenants nearly $46 million in not al- 
lowing some of the rent increases that the old Bill 51 

allowed to go through. That is a significant amount of 
protection and that is a significant amount of relief that this 
piece of legislation provides for tenants in this province. 

With specific respect to the retroactivity in the bill as 

described by the critic for the official opposition, she 
_ knows as well as I do that the selection of any date creates 
difficulties for certain people. If a date had been later in the 
calendar year, for example the date that she chose, then 

there would be tens of thousands of additional tenants who 
_ would have been unprotected and would have had substan- 
tial rent increases under the Liberal rent regulation act, 


which did not offer any real protection for tenants at all. 
That would have been, in my view, quite irresponsible. 

As it is now, 130,000 units go through the system. 
Potentially, over another 100,000 would have gone 
through depending on the date that would have been cho- 
sen, the date that she chose, 28 November. It would, of 
course, have meant that three months later the bill would 
have taken effect and it would have virtually had no im- 
pact at all on protecting tenants, which is just simply unac- 
ceptable for a party and for a government that was elected 
with a great deal of support from tenants because they 
were frustrated, angered and unprotected by the old rent 
control legislation that the Liberal Party had brought in 
after the 1985 election. 

I would just finish by saying one thing. We have stated 
very clearly where we stand and that is what I think people 
want to know: where politicians stand and where political 
parties stand. That is as important to the confidence that 
people in this province will have in the political system as 
anything the member for Eglinton raised a few moments 
ago. 

It is very interesting and very revealing that the Liberal 
Party, on this piece of legislation, Bill 4, voted in favour of 
the bill on second reading, spoke in favour and against the 
bill on second reading, then railed against the bill for a few 
months and continued to tell some people that they voted 
in favour of it and other people that they have difficulty 
with it. 

The mixed message that the Liberal Party is sending, 
for political reasons obviously, is unfortunate but I can tell 
the Housing critic for the Liberal Party that no one is 
fooled by this. They understand that what the Liberal Party 
is really saying is that another 100,000 or more units 
should go through the old rent review system and that the 
Liberal Party is not interested in real rent protection for 
tenants. They understand that very clearly. 

We are trying to develop a permanent system, which I 
believe will offer permanent, real protection for tenants in 
this province but will also deal with some of the concerns 
that have been raised by the landlord community. The cap- 
ital issue is one that I believe must be dealt with in the 
permanent system. But on a temporary basis, I think Bill 4 
is appropriate, it offers real protection, and we will not 
accept this amendment because we stand by our commit- 
ment to offer that real protection to tenants. 
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Ms Poole: I have a lot of difficulty with a number of 
the statements made by the minister. First of all, he does 
not seem to know where the Liberal Party stands. He is 
implying that he does not know and he of all people, if he 
bothered to listen, would know exactly where we stand. 

He is saying that we are giving out mixed messages. 
There are no mixed messages. The Liberal Party has been 
consistent since the first day this was introduced. We have 
said that we agree with the principle of tenant protection and 
we are willing to give him a moratorium period in which to 
look for his long-term solutions. That is the principle. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Except you want to water it down 
and kill it. 
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Ms Poole: No, it is not a matter of watering it down, 
but of making it fair. At the same time we said that we 
supported the principle which the minister stated, the princi- 
ple where he said—and these are the minister’s own words— 
that this was going to put a stop to luxury renovations, this 
was going to put a stop to outrageous rent increases. We 
agreed with him. We do not have a problem with that. Where 
we had a problem was in the execution of this bill. We felt 
that it could be made fair, after public hearings, after commit- 
tee, with amendments, it was a piece of legislation that we 
could stand up and vote for on third reading. But the minister 
is making that absolutely impossible. 

From day one he has been unwilling to look at our 
amendments. He has been unwilling to change his mind 
despite public statements that he has made that he thinks 
the abuse is by a few landlords. He still wants to make his 
political statement, and that is exactly what this is. This is 
a political statement so the minister can stand up and say, 
“Look, we’re the ones protecting tenants.” I can tell the 
minister that he is going on a few wrong assumptions. The 
first is he says that we as the Liberal Party want to leave 
130,000 tenants unprotected. That is his definition, that 
they are not protected. I think many of those tenants would 
disagree with him and the statistics disagree with what he 
is saying; 5.8% is the average rent increase across the 
province. 


Hon Mr Cooke: So now Bill 51 was okay. 


Ms Poole: I am not saying that Bill 51 was perfect and 
I would never say it was perfect. I do not believe there are 
very many pieces of legislation passed either by this House 
or any other which are perfect, quite frankly. I hope the 
minister will be open-minded enough to have the same 
attitude, because how can we ever strive to improve if he 
automatically thinks, “If our government put its stamp of 
approval on it, then we can never say anything against it”? 
I do not believe in that and I do not believe the minister 
should believe in that, and have this single, narrow-minded 
approach where if the Liberals introduced it, it had to be 
bad, all of it, with nothing good. I do not believe that, just 
as I do not believe that when the government introduces 
something, it has to be all bad. 


I can see some very strong redeeming features in Bill 
4, but unfortunately the minister is ruining it. He is ruining 
it with the retroactivity. He is ruining it by refusing to 
make any provision for capital and for adding to the deteri- 
oration of our housing stock. He is ruining it by the fact 
that he makes no provision for maintenance—which he as 
Opposition critic stood up time after time and railed 
against—saying, “This is only temporary.” I will tell the 
minister, this may be temporary but it still has to be fair, it 
still has to bring stability to the industry, and that is what it 
has not done. 


So when the minister throws out his accusations of not 
protecting tenants, he should at least try to be fairminded. 
There are many protections that have been brought under 
the previous Liberal administration, but I have not wasted 
the minister’s time or any of the members’ time going into 
those time after time again, because I do not feel my job 
here is to defend our past performance as Liberals or as a 


government. If the minister wants the co-operation of the | | 
opposition parties, he is going to have to show some flexi- 
bility, he is going to have to show that he is listening to | 
people, not going into committee with the idea that, “Bill 4 | 
is perfect, Bill 4 can’t be changed and we don’t care’-— 
Hon Mr Cooke: How many of your amendments did, 
we accept? 


Ms Poole: The minister brings up the Liberal amend- | 
ments that he accepted. This is the sum total of my suc- | 
cess. I do not know whether to gloat or cry about nena : 
quite frankly. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Do both. You support the bill; you | 
oppose it. 


Ms Poole: Okay, I will try to do both. They are hard at | 
the same time. The one amendment which the minister 
refers to was that a landlord cannot put through increases © 
to municipal taxes if the municipality had gone in under a ° 
work order that had not been satisfied, done the work itself 
and then put an extra levy on the taxes. That was the one > 
major amendment we got. I think it was a good amend- — 
ment but, quite frankly, I do not think I could say it was _ 
the keystone of what was wrong with the bill. 

The second amendment was addressed by the Conser- 
vative critic this morning, a compromise amendment on > 
the conditional orders, which was capped. While I am 
pleased that we did get the amendment—I think it brought | 
more fairness to the bill—again it did not go to the key- | 
stone of what we as a Liberal caucus have said is wrong © 
with this bill. | 

While I thank the minister for pointing out the suc-_ 
cesses that we have had in committee, he will see there are 
still quite a few amendments that we are going through 
again in committee of the whole House because they were | 
unsuccessful. I do hope the minister will reconsider his 
position and take a look at our amendments. It is never too 
late to change. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Let me just put some statistics before _ 
the member. She will realize—and I did not use the num- | 
bers with her moments ago but I will now—if the morato- 
rium were to apply only to applications made after 28 
November 1990, which is her amendment, it would have — 
very little effect. For example, currently there are only 240 
application for whole-building review, affecting 8,673 
units, that have been filed after 28 November 1990. 

As well, by tying the provision of Bill 4 to applications. 
filed after 28 November 1990, the earliest rent increase 
that would be affected by Bill 4 would be 1 March 1991, | 
which means the rent increases under the old rules would 
continue until 28 February 1992, and phase-ins beyond 
that date. This amendment is not simply an amendment | 
designed to make Bill 4 fairer, as the member would de- 
scribe it; it is an amendment designed to destroy Bill 4 and 
kill the protection that is offered for tenants. The member 
should be honest about it. | 


Ms Poole: | just want to comment. I know the member : 
for Ottawa-Rideau wants to make some comments about the’ 
retroactivity, but I have never seen such a silly manipulation 
of statistics in my life. Of course, there have been only a. 
couple of hundred applications since 28 November. Why 
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would a landlord apply when the minister has brought in 
legislation? They would have applied, but his legislation 
has stopped them from applying. That is what the morato- 
rium is. Why would a landlord bother to apply when the 
minister has got legislation on the books saying, “Don’t 
bother applying because we’re not going to look at it”? 


_ If the minister is telling me that between 28 November 


_ and today, which is some four months, had the system 


continued in place, there would have been only 200 appli- 
cations, I am sorry, I just do not buy that. The minister’s 
moratorium would have still had the same force and effect 
after 28 November 18. It would do what he wanted to do, 
which is put a stop to the system after 28 November while 
he takes a look at his long-term legislation. So he should 
not manipulate the figures and he should not be silly about 
it. 


Mr Tilson: I have put the committee on notice that 
our party will have an amendment to this section which 
deals with the date of royal assent as being the appropriate 
date that we feel the legislation should take place. Hope- 
fully, it will not take place. However, this amendment was 
supported by our party at committee and we intend to 
support it now. 

Basically, this amendment deals with where a landlord 
and a tenant in a particular unit agree, and that seems fair 
to me. It seems fair, I think, to all of us that when two 
parties agree to a specific position, why should the govern- 
ment come along and say: “Forget it. Scrap it”? There are 
situations that have been presented to us at. the hearings 
where a landlord and a tenant agreed with respect to a 
specific increase and there was no difficulty with that. This 
government comes along and says, “Notwithstanding that, 
that’s void.” In that respect, our party supports the Liberal 
proposal. 
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As well, dealing with clause 100b(2)(b), obviously if a 
landlord has paid for the work or owes money where the 
work has been done, why should he not be allowed under 
the current rules to receive that compensation? It is most 
unfair changing the rules in midstream. Based on those 


_ principles, we support the amendment. The government 
_ has obviously put us on notice that it will be voting against 
_ it. They voted against it at the committee, and by the heck- 


les, I assume they are going to vote against it now. 


This issue of retroactivity was probably—from my as- 
sessment, at least, from the hearings, the going around the 


_ province and here—the most major of all the concerns that 
_ the people of this province had. It is not fair. It is simply 


not fair to change the rules in midstream. It has a com- 
pletely detrimental effect on the economy of this province, 
on the trust of this province. It costs jobs. I cannot believe 


_ that this government, which heard the representations 
_ made by different people from all walks of life, from all 


_ occupations, opposing this principle, has not listened to it. 


I think that this does not cover all of the issues, but it is 
a fair amendment. I cannot understand why the govern- 
ment will not support it, because that is the issue: Is this 
legislation fair? The members opposite should ask them- 
selves this question: Is it fair? Is this principle fair? We had 
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landlords coming to this hearing, breaking down because 
of their faith in the province of Ontario, because they are 
going to go bankrupt, they are going to lose their life sav- 
ings. 

An hon member: Tough break. 


Mr Tilson: That is right. The government simply 
says, “Tough.” Do the members opposite have no compas- 
sion for these people, people who believe in this province 
and in this country? The government changed the rules. It 
had no right to do that and I think it is going to find that, 
because it is going to be challenged in the courts. 


There was one delegation, the Eastern Ontario Land- 
lord Organization, which drew to our committee’s atten- 
tion several principles as to the side-effects of retroactivity, 
and I would like to emphasize some of those points be- 
cause I think they are good points that hopefully the gov- 
ernment members will reconsider in supporting this 
amendment. 


The first one was that a long-term side-effect of retro- 
activity is the confidence of the potential builders and 
lenders in the rental housing industry. We had delegation 
after delegation come to us and say: “We’re not going to 
trust the province of Ontario. They changed the rules. Why 
should we invest in the housing industry?” 


Hon Mr Cooke: They said the same thing about you. 
They did, so be fair about it. 


Mr Tilson: Well, I am listening. Members opposite 
went around this province and listened to these people 
come, people from inside this province and outside this 
province, and they simply said, “We’re not going to invest, 
we’re not going to build in this province, because of this 
regressive legislation that this government is putting for- 
ward.” They have made it quite clear that they have lost 
faith in the province of Ontario. They are saying: “No way, 
forget it, because this government is going to make hous- 
ing a public utility. Private enterprise is out. We don’t be- 
lieve in private enterprise in the housing industry. We’re 
not going to encourage people to invest or build in this 
province. We’re going to do it. The taxpayer of this prov- 
ince is going to build the housing of this province.” 


The second side-effect that was put forward by the 
Eastern Ontario Landlord Organization was that potential 
builders and landlords will demand higher returns to risk 
their money on any investment in rental housing, and this 
means higher building costs and higher borrowing costs. I 
think this is a generous concession by this association. | 
doubt very much whether there will be any building of 
apartment units as a result of this legislation, because of 
the lack of faith in the housing policies of this government. 

This is certainly one of the cornerstones of our econ- 
omy, where we are going to live with our families. Our 
quality of life is certainly going to deteriorate. We have 
had witness after witness state that to us. Clearly, it will 
result in higher building costs. It will result in higher bor- 
rowing costs—testimony has been given to that effect— 
because if there are any loans given at all, the risk is 
higher, so naturally the costs go up; the stakes go up. This 
government has not considered that. I think this amend- 
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ment will address some of that faith. It will not resolve all 
of it, but it will restore some faith to the province of Ontario. 

The third side-effect that was put forward by this orga- 
nization was that since rental housing cannot generate 
higher returns, this means less private building will take 
place, and that is the sum of it. What is this province doing 
to encourage private enterprise to build apartment build- 
ings or housing units of any sort in the province of On- 
tario? The answer is nothing. 

They have indicated what they are going to do. They 
are going to have government housing. They are going to 
have the taxpayers pay for the housing in this province. 
For the life of me, when we are in one of the worst reces- 
sions that we have seen and when we have seen the spend- 
ing of this government keep climbing and climbing, now it 
is going to get into housing. It cannot handle anything else, 
but it certainly cannot handle housing. I do not know 
where the government expects it is going to get the money 
to fund this housing. 

There were numerous depositions that were given to us 
in opposition to this one issue—there was a whole slew of 
issues, but this one issue—which was retroactivity. 

Another one was made to us by the president of 
Havenbrook Realty Co in North York. They talked about 
how there was a violation of trust. I think that is something 
for all individuals who had anything to do with housing, 
whether it is tenants, whether it is small landlords, whether 
it is large landlords, or whether it is the investors, whether 
it is the people who work for the landlords, the jobs that 
are generated as a result in the housing industry: There has 
been a violation of trust. Allan Shiff of this corporation 
made several comments which I would like to put into the 
record dealing with the violation of trust. He stated at the 
committee: 

“There is a basic principle in contract law which holds 
that once two parties have made a commitment to each 
other, each shall be legally bound by that commitment 
until the termination of the contract or until both parties 
agree mutually to dissolution. It does not seem unreason- 
able to expect a standard of conduct from the Legislature 
of Ontario which is at least equal to the ethical principles 
established in the laws that govern us all. 

“The provisions of Bill 4, introduced by Housing Min- 
ister Cooke in November 1990, include a refusal to allow 
increases to cover the cost of repairs and maintenance, 
retroactive to 1 October 1990. The 1986 rent review legis- 
lation insisted that landlords could not apply for consider- 
ation of capital repair costs until after those repairs had 
been completed. In addition, decisions were not rendered 
for six to 12 months thereafter.” 

This sounds like a legal opinion, and it certainly is in 
legal jargon. When you make a contract, whether it be with 
a government or whether it be with an individual, you 
expect that contract to be honoured, and this government 
has not honoured the contract that was put forward by the 
existing housing legislation. 

Mr Shiff went on to state: 

“You have already observed the anguish and despair of 
small landlords who have testified before your committee, 
men and women who have spent their working lifetimes 


building an equity in a duplex or a triplex, only to discover 
that this retroactive legislation may mean the loss of all 
their security. These are people who trusted the govern- 
ment to abide by its commitment, people who have discov- 
ered that the government changed the rules after the game 

had started.” | 


1620 
That is the simple gist of the problem of this legisla- 
tion. They have changed the rules after the game had | 
started. | 

He went on to say: | 

“Major owners will sustain from small to severe losses this | 
proposed legislation will create through their corporate entities, | 
It is also vital to remember that more than half of all the rental 
units in Ontario are owned by small landlords, with fully one 
third of the units in single-unit structures or duplexes.” | 

I find it a terrible thing for the Housing minister to say — 
that all landlords are bad. There are some bad landlords, | 
There are some bad tenants, and again, I think it is a ques- | 
tion of fairness. It is a question of looking at the economy 
of this province, and that is exactly what our party is | 
doing. We want the economy of this province to be strong, | 
we want the faith in this province to be maintained, both | 
from within and without, and this government has violated | 
the trust that people from within the province and outside | 
the province have. 

He says: | 

“I would submit that the retroactivity proposed by Bill - 
4 violates all standards of fairness and would stand as a 
permanent stain upon the record of a government commit- 
ted to protecting the rights and interests of all Ontarians.” 

That is what this party, the NDP, has indicated it does. | 
Clearly it is like all the other pieces of legislation that it — 
has been putting forward. It has flip-flopped, and all of a 
sudden it is not fair; it is not protecting all of the rights and — 
interests of all Ontarians. 

He says: 

“It should not be necessary to point out that instituting 
retroactive and punitive penalties for any isolated group of © 
individuals is a swift road to the destruction of business 
confidence in all sectors of this government. I cannot ex- 
press strongly enough the personal and financial distress 
that the present situation has created. It is both inhumane 
and exceedingly poor management to demand that all par- 
ties to this proposed legislation wait for up to one or two 
years while the minister deliberates.” 

We still have not seen the final legislation. This gov- 
ernment was quite clear as to where it was going in the last 
election. Six months have gone by and all we have is, “We 
want time to consult.” It seemed to know what it was 
going to do last August, and what it now wants is more | 
time. 

“A pro tempore committee must be created to render 
decisions on cases where the landlord acted in good faith 
under the former legislation.” 

That is what the president of Havenbrook Realty Co said, 
and I think it does sum up a lot of the representations that 
were made to our committee. 

A further comment that was made with respect to retroac- - 
tivity was made by the Ontario Home Builders’ Association. | 
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{t talked about retroactivity as being the ultimate policy 
error, and I think that was, as I indicated, the major con- 
cern of the delegations that appeared before us. 

They were concerned with other issues. They were 
concerned with the fact that this government does not deal 
with, how are capital expenditures going to be made? 

They were also concerned with the fact that one third 

of the tenants of this province cannot afford any increases. 
This government that claims it is in favour of supporting 
all tenants is not doing anything to those people, is not 
doing anything to the one third of the tenants of this prov- 
ince who say, “We can’t afford any of the increases that 
you are proposing.” The government has not offered any 
solutions as to what it is going to do with those people. 
_ They are letting those people live in more deteriorating 
conditions, having to move elsewhere because they cannot 
afford where they are living: seniors who are on fixed 
income; students, many of whom have worked hard over 
the summer to pay the high tuition rates that this govern- 
ment is now embarking on and cannot afford to receive 
their education, and now we are getting into the fact that 
they cannot afford to live because of the rent increases that 
are being put on by this government. 

This government is saying that in the first year it is 
going to be 4.6%; in the second year it is going to be 5.4%. 
One third of the tenants of this province cannot afford 
those increases. What is it going to do about those people? 
I have not heard any proposals whatsoever. I have not 
heard any proposals as to what it is going to do in this 
moratorium period. Its answer is, “Tough; just carry on.” 

The Ontario Home Builders’ Association stated: 

“The transitional rules of Bill 4 are perhaps the most 
regressive aspect of the legislation. By prohibiting applica- 
tions, orders and phase-ins which have an effect date of 1 
October 1990, the government will wipe out the invest- 
ments made by hundreds of landlords who applied for and 
received rent increases to cover legitimate capital improve- 
ments.” 

That does not account for the people who have spent 
money. The money has been spent. They have gone to the 
bank, they have put mortgages on their homes, they have 
put mortgages on their buildings, and now this government 
says, “Tough.” They do not know where they are going to 
get the money. They come to my office. I am sure they 
come to the minister’s office. I am sure they come to the 
Liberal critic’s office, saying, “We have no idea where 
-we’re going to get this money.” 

The standing committee has heard of numerous exam- 
ples of just how far back in time the retroactive aspect of 
the legislation will apply. Many landlords have, in good 
conscience, made commitments in anticipation of recoup- 
ing their investments. Bill 4 unfairly punishes them for 
their forward planning, especially small landlords, whose 

rental investments take up a larger share of their equity. 

On 8 February 1991, in the Financial Post, the Minister 
of Housing indicated that Bill 4 was introduced to stop the 
system in its tracks by placing a moratorium on high rent 
increases. The only thing that has been stopped in its 
tracks by Bill 4 is this government’s purported commit- 

ment to fair and honest policymaking, and that is it. Where 


did all the fair and honest policymaking that they promised 
in the last election go? Where did it go? It certainly is not 
in Bill 4. It certainly is not in their housing policy. It has 
disappeared. 

Again, some people are more equal than other people. 
They have allowed rent increases. I would say Mr Thom, 
who introduced a report that took several volumes which 
this government has never considered, certainly in Bill 4, 
estimated, I believe, and I cannot remember specifically, 
but I think it was 10% of the tenants in this province are 
well off. They are driving cars that are better than most of 
the cars that we have and they are living in expensive 
housing accommodation and they are just laughing at the 
government. They do not care. Their increases are nomi- 
nal. They can well afford the increases. So again, some 
people are more equal than other people as far as this 
government is concerned. 

The Ontario Home Builders’ Association continues by 
saying: 

“The high rent increases which the government keeps 
referring to are few in number. Their own statistics bear 
that out. Yet we still hear about the prevalence of triple- 
digit rent increases and the economic eviction of people by 
the thousands. As the Fair Rental Policy Organization 
pointed out in its submission to the committee, less than 
1% of Ontario’s rental units received increases of 30% or 
more. Only seven one hundredth of 1% fall into the 100%- 
and-over category for increases. 

“It would seem appropriate, therefore, for the govern- 
ment to act responsibly by credibly and statistically illus- 
trating the magnitude of the problem it perceives, rather 
than simply parading out the individual situations which 
we all agree should be dealt with in a just manner.” 

What about the tenants who can afford the increases? 
What about the tenants who cannot afford the increases? 
There is no question that this government does not care. 
They are just willy-nilly putting forward all increases. 

“Tt is not only landlords who have been hurt by the 
retroactive application of the bill. The renovation industry 
and the material supply companies which rely upon it have 
been damaged as well.” 

We have heard delegation after delegation come to us 
and say that work that had been planned for the buildings 
has been cancelled as a result of this retroactive legislation. 
Thousands of people have lost their jobs as a result of this 
legislation. They are out of work. The supply companies: 
Contracts that had been anticipated to be received for sup- 
plies and badly needed materials to renovate the buildings 
to keep them up have been cancelled. Those companies 
have been hard hit by the recession badly enough, and this 
legislation has made it even worse. 

He goes on to say: “This is especially important be- 
cause of the depressed state of our economy. Renovation 
work is extremely labour-intensive and accounts for al- 
most as much activity as does new home construction. Bill 
4 ensured yet one more reason for an employer to make 
cutbacks,” 

That is exactly what has happened. Fact after fact has 
been presented to this committee and has been ignored by 
this government. What are they going to do about all the 
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lost jobs and all the lost contracts that were caused by this 
government? 

“The day after the legislation was announced, land- 
lords who had committed to work or were already under 
way with repairs saw the possibility of not being able to 
finance their capital investments. Their reaction was not 
unreasonable and swift. They cancelled renovation pro- 
jects and threw out of work hundreds of workers.” 

That is a question that this government has not ad- 
dressed. They have not commented, and I invite the minis- 
ter to respond as to what he proposes to do with the 
hundreds and thousands of people who have lost their jobs 
as a result of this very, very regressive legislation. 

1630 

The Ontario Home Builders’ Association continues by 
saying: 

“Our association cannot understand why this govern- 
ment, with its first major policy move on housing, encour- 
aged a decrease in employment in the construction 
industry. If the province, with its permanent version of a 
new rent control law, fails to take into account legitimate 
capital improvements, more job losses will be felt in the 
future.” 

We are feeling them already. Work that normally is to 
go on scheduled plans—because there are good landlords. 
There are landlords who have set forward plans as to how 
to improve their buildings. Roofs that need to be done are 
not going to be done; they are not going to be repaired. 
Underground garages that badly need repairs are not going 
to be repaired because of this legislation. Brick work that 
needs to be done is not going to be done. The tenants’ 
quality of life will severely fall as a result of this very, very 
regressive legislation, and it is already being felt. 

“The other major group to be hurt by this legislation 
will be the very people the government believes it is help- 
ing, namely, the tenants themselves. Bill 4 will accelerate 
the eventual decay and deterioration of Ontario’s rental 
housing stock. It will do this by making it economically 
impossible for landlords to pay for the costs of repairing 
heating systems, balconies, plumbing systems and leaking 
roofs.” 

Some 75% to 80% of the buildings of this province are 
over 20 years old and they have decaying plumbing sys- 
tems and decaying electrical systems. They need to be 
repaired. You cannot foresee that. It has to be done. How is 
it going to be done, this retroactive legislation where peo- 
ple have planned for that and in many, many cases have 
already done it, spent money on it and the work has been 
done? This government says: “Tough. You’re out of luck.” 

The Ontario Home Builders’ Association continues to 
state: 

“While landlords will suffer, tenants who have put up 
with the resultant problems will be hurt as well. This does 
not bode well for our housing stock. The Ministry of 
Housing estimates that the current stock needs $10 billion 
in repairs in order to bring it up to existing standards. 
Unfortunately Bill 4 will make the likelihood of those re- 
pairs more uncertain. 

“Tt was interesting to note that the Minister of Housing 
recently made a commitment of $15 million to the repair 


of rental buildings. This amount could be eaten up by the 
repair costs for three or four parking garages which have 
succumbed to salt corrosion. Is the government prepared 
to hand over subsequent amounts as more problems are 


identified? As indicated earlier, the taxpayers of Ontario 


cannot afford this type of policy direction. 

“So the precedent which the province has set by stop- 
ping all orders as of 1 October 1990 is a harmful one 
indeed. There is little justification for changing the rules of 
the game after the game has started. There is absolutely no 
legitimate reason for doing it based on misleading infor- 
mation and political rhetoric.” 

That, of course, is exactly what this government is 
doing, suggesting that this bill was implemented because 


of the marble foyers and the high number of escalating — 
rent increases. As the Ontario Home Builders’ Association | 


has indicated, that simply is not the fact. 

This legislation is affecting all walks of life. It is affect- 
ing the small landlord, and we had small landlord after 
small landlord, individuals who are renting out one or two 
units. It is affecting those people as well. I just took one 
deposition at random and I would like to comment on that 
one. This is from Lampeter Investments Ltd from Toronto, 
the property manager, who is Israel Janowski. Mr 
Janowski in a very brief deposition commented with re- 
spect to the retroactive issue of this legislation: 

“The following is our submission concerning Bill 4. 
The proposed retroactive freeze will have a devastating 


impact on our company. We have undertaken major capital 
improvements costing over $1 million. This work includes | 


replacement of the roof and plumbing risers and major 
garage repairs. Independent consultants attested to the fact 


that ongoing repairs have been performed extensively. The — 


consultants determined that complete replacement and 
major repair would now be necessary. Spot repairs would 
no longer be effective or feasible. In good faith, we per- 
formed the work based on existing legislation.” 


This is one of the companies that did the work based © 
on the existing legislation and it did that with every expec- — 


tation of recouping these very legitimate extraordinary ex- 
penses. That was under the existing legislation. 


“The unfair retroactive freeze has put an end to that. — 


We were unable to rent two huge four-bedroom penthouse — 


apartments for about three years and decided to renovate 
them and create four smaller three-bedroom apartments. 
The proposed rents, tentatively approved by the rental 


housing protection office in city hall, would be affordable — 


and the project would add additional rental housing stock. 


Our research indicated these apartments would be very | 
desirable. With green lights from all necessary agencies we - 


invested well over $10,000 in planning, engineering, archi- 


tects, etc. The proposed new legislation has now killed the 
project because, due to the freeze, we would now not be 


able to bring the new rents in line with our construction — 
costs. We have lost $10,000 spent in good faith and the — 


community has lost additional housing stock.” 


Here are some people who are prepared to provide © 


more housing stock, yet this government is not only not 


encouraging new housing stock to be built, it is discourag- 


ing people from building new housing stock. 


“We have received approval from the city of Scarbor- 

ough and the city of North York to build 44 rental town 
houses at two sites. These projects are to be models for 
future infill proposals which could potentially add signifi- 
cant numbers of affordable housing units throughout the 
province. An additional 13 units are being proposed for a 
city of Toronto site. Six years of planning and many thou- 
sands of dollars have gone into these projects thus far. We 
are now being counselled by our legal advisers not to pro- 
ceed with these town houses due to the unpredictability of 
new and possibly harmful retroactive legislation.” 

Here are some people who have planned. This govern- 
ment says: “Well, you should have planned for it. You 
should have set aside and made plans for how you are 
going to maintain your buildings, how you are going to 
improve the number of housing units.” These people did 
exactly what this government has asked them to do, and 
now they cannot do it because this government has 
changed the rules in midstream. 

Mr Janowski says: 

“We are not a large company. We have, however, the 
Opportunity to add to the depleted rental housing stock in a 
way that would benefit the community. It is most unfortu- 
nate that the very negative climate brought on by the pro- 
posed legislation will definitely cause us to cease our own 
modest activity in this area.“ 

That was an example of individuals who had planned 
ahead, who are not the large, greedy landlords that are 
referred to by the government, and who are playing the 
game in good faith and simply now they cannot proceed 
with their renovations and they cannot proceed with the 
construction of new units, all because of the retroactivity 

of this legislation. Almost every person who came to us 
talked about the retroactive aspect of this legislation and 
how it is having a disastrous effect on the economy of this 
province. 

There was a comment with respect to the retroactive 
aspect by a Lawrence Cyna. He made a representation to 
us in February and he talked about the unconscionable 
attitude of retroactivity penalizing people who obey the 

law. I think that is what the retroactive aspect is all about, 
people who have obeyed the law. This government is not 
obeying the law and I think it is going to find out that it 
has broken the law, because there will certainly be litiga- 
tion instituted against the province of Ontario, at great cost 
to the taxpayer of this province. It is going to create more 
uncertainty than the uncertainty government has already 
caused the people of this province. 


1640 

Mr Cyna states: 

“Although I have limited resources that are being to- 
tally consumed by the daily losses in this property, I was 
forced shortly after buying this building”—this is a build- 
ing that is in North York. He says he “was forced shortly 
after buying this building, to face a new law that required 

me to spend thousands of dollars in making detailed and 
lengthy applications for rent increases to mitigate some of 
_these losses. I would remind you that every penny received 
in rent, together with my own funds, was put solely into 
making a decent basic building liveable. There have been 
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no frills added to the building, and no money spent on up- 
grades simply to be able to apply for this highly publicized 
‘capital expenditure solely for the purpose of raising rent.’” 

Again, here is a landlord who was proceeding in good 
faith to improve the quality of life of his tenants. 

He states: 

“These applications were terribly unfair to me and to 
other landlords as they were heavily weighted against 
landlords. They allowed no increases until the matter was 
heard, which in my case took almost two years. During 
this time the tenants were not obligated to pay the expected 
increases, and most tenants are now aware that the high 
cost of trying to collect these retroactive increases so long 
after the fact, and the high cost of trying to enforce these 
orders, makes collection of these retroactive increases al- 
most impossible. I actually collected an insignificant 
amount of these moneys. Is it fair for the government to 
acknowledge that these moneys are rightfully due, but 
make their collection so difficult that the situation is actu- 
ally a legalized confiscation of my own money in favour 
of the tenants? 

“The current governmental proposal is unheard of in a 
democratic society. To actually force me to lose such a 
large sum of money as to threaten my personal viability by 
preventing me from collecting moneys that legally belong 
to me, to force me to spend large amounts of additional 
money (and tremendous time and effort), to follow gov- 
ernment bureaucracy in order to establish plain facts that it 
would only take an observer an hour or two to understand 
once he saw the situation, and then years later when the 
validity of my situation was agreed to by all, to bring out a 
retroactive law to prevent me from instituting those in- 
creases on a phase-in basis (exactly in accordance with 
governmental policy)’—and that is what he did; he fol- 
lowed the government policy, the law that exists in this 
province today—“amounts to a retroactive enormous pen- 
alty. It amounts to being penalized for following the law.” 
That is what this legislation does. It penalizes people who 
have followed the law, the landlords who have followed 
the law of this province. 

He goes on to state: 

“While I realize that a different political party now 
controls the government, basic democratic principles 
surely must be followed, and people cannot be penalized 
for being lawful.” Why are the people of this province 
being penalized for being lawful? “Regardless of anyone’s 
political views, surely I as a citizen have basic rights estab- 
lished over many centuries. This horrible proposal is truly 
unconscionable.” 

I would like to comment on one further item which 
was put forward to us in February, again with respect to 
the retroactive legislation. It talks about the retroactive na- 
ture of the legislation and what a detrimental affect it had 
on the Schickedanz Bros Ltd. 

This is a letter from a Gary K. F. Pepper supporting 
this corporation. It is a letter to the Minister of Housing, 
and it states: 

“T am told that your ministry has stated that they would 
not allow rental applications to go forward after 1 October 
1990. I am given to understand that Schickedanz Bros has 
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followed all the requirements of the former government’s 
legislation, regulations and all the procedures of the Resi- 
dential Rent Regulation Act and proceeded to improve his 
apartment buildings based on these. Under those guide- 
lines he was rightfully anticipating that he would be 
awarded a rental increase to offset the capital expenditures 
that he incurred. Most of the expenditures have been made 
and the buildings are much better for it.” This falls exactly 
into the member for Eglinton’s amendment. That is exactly 
the type of situation that her amendment is trying to cover. 
“He would not, and neither would you, spend ‘one cent’ on 
capital improvements if there was not some understanding 
that moneys could be reimbursed somehow.” 

And again, moneys that have been spent—moneys are 
owed and the work has been done—is what this amend- 
ment applies to. 

“If the above apparent retroactivity is true then I would 
say it is unequivocally wrong, dead wrong. All you had to 
do, and what you still can do, is establish a policy that 
allows applications to be processed where it can be estab- 
lished that written contracts have been entered into by the 
landlord prior to a date of your picking.” That is the first 
item of the amendment. 

“T would like to repeat. Schickedanz is an honourable, 
fine and fair landlord. He should not be treated so das- 
tardly, as apparently he has been, by your ministry and/or 
your government. Not only do I speak about Schickedanz 
Brothers but also for any other such landlord who has been 
so treated. I am totally disheartened and distressed by ap- 
parent retroactive actions on the part of your ministry. I 
will do everything in my power to get rid of totalitarianism 
if this is the case.” 

I would like all members to think about that, because 
that is something that they should consider after hearing 
delegation after delegation talk about the unbelievable ef- 
fect that this retroactive legislation has had on the people 
of this province. 

ManuLife Real Estate made a delegation to us on 8 
February 1991 and also talked about the retroactive aspect 
of this legislation. They stated: 

“By selecting the first effective date of an application 
as the cutoff point, there is automatically retroactivity. An 
application has to be filed at least 90 days before the first 
effective date specified in the application. This means that 
the bill is effectively retroactive to 2 July 1990, 90 days 
prior to 1 October 1990.” 

If you read the amendment carefully, it is not 1 October 
that this is retroactive to; it is 1 July 1990. It is even more 
dastardly when you start examining the overall effect of 
this provision. 

“In order to make an application by 2 July 1990 for 
capital expenditures, the work being claimed would have 
to be substantially completed by that date.” Again, a valid 
reason for the amendment that is being proposed. “These 
capital expenditures may have been started a year earlier in 
July 1989. Of course, the landlord would have made its 
decision to proceed with the work some time prior to July, 
to allow time for plans, tenders and financing arrange- 
ments. Retroactivity has thus been extended back to 
1989.” And there are examples of that. 


“Bill 4 takes another step further back in time. It pro- | 
vides that the minister will ignore a conditional | 
order...which has already been issued. Under the RRRA, a | 
landlord could apply to the minister, indicating planned © 
capital work. Tenants were given a chance to object, then © 
the ministry order would tell the landlord what allowance | 
would be given if the proposed work were actually done. 

“A landlord may have obtained an advance ruling in | 
1988, to ensure the planned work was feasible, then car- | 
ried out the improvements starting in 1989. If the landlord 
filed its follow-up application to obtain the proposed al- | 
lowance in July 1990 it was too late. . 

“Further retroactivity occurs in the provision that the - 
minister will treat all notices of phase-in with effective | 
dates on or after 1 October 1990 as void. Notices of phase- — 
in are issued in the years subsequent to an issued order if 
the amount of the rent increase allowed in the order ex- | 
ceeded the maximum ‘cap’ provided in the RRRA. This | 
normally applies to financial or economic loss or rent | 
equalization. Phase-ins are designed to protect tenants — 
from a large increase in one year. 

“By rendering these phase-ins void, landlords are de- 
nied the recovery of a rent increase allowed by an order 
issued, quite possibly, prior to 1988.” So again, when you 
analyse this legislation, the retroactivity could go back as_ 
far as 1988. 
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“No one anticipated retroactive changes that would - 
deny costs already incurred by landlords in accordance — 
with the law or that would wipe out orders already issued. 
This retroactivity has been decried by all sectors, tenants | 
as well as landlords, real estate investors, contractors, sup- 
pliers, tradespeople, labourers and the business community | 
at large. 

“Tenants can be protected from excessive rent in- | 
creases pending new permanent rent review legislation 
without the damage that Bill 4 would cause if passed as | 
proposed.” 

I would like to read one final item into the record as an 
illustration of the problems of this retroactive legislation. 
This is a remark that was made to us by Carmela Columba, 
who is from Weston. She describes the ownership of her - 
building: “My husband is a tradesperson and my father is a 
retired construction worker. This building was purchased 
as an investment for retirement planning.” That is another. 
issue. People have purchased their buildings for retirement 
purposes. They do not all have fancy pension plans and 
other plans that many of the people in the government 
have. 

“When this residential complex was purchased in 
1986, my husband and father put in over 43% equity to-| 
wards the acquisition cost of the residential complex. Al- | 
though we had put this much money from our savings into — 
the building, the monthly expenses exceed the revenue and © 
we continue to put more money into the building each and — 
every month. 

“Both my father and my husband do work at the resi- - 
dential complex to cut down on costs. I do all the books - 
and record-keeping. We all take a great deal of pride in_ 
running our building and sometimes it is not an easy job. 
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“We filed an application with the Minister of Housing 
to claim a portion of our financial loss and some, not all, of 
the capital expenditures we have put into the building 


since our acquisition. If this proposed legislation goes 
_ through, it will eliminate our ability to claim the rest of our 


financial loss and any possibility of return for moneys 


_ spent on capital expenditures, to say nothing of the hard, 


physical work that they have put into this building to try 
and save costs. 
“Our building, therefore, will be running at a financial 


_ loss for ever. What can we do?” What can they do? What 


can they do if legislation such as this, although temporary 


legislation, is interim legislation, but it is having a devasta- 
ting effect on these people and many people like them? 


“We are not rich people. Our tenants’ rents are very 
reasonable. The average rent for these two-bedroom apart- 
ments, as 1 February 1990, was only $501.49. 

“Please reconsider this terrible piece of legislation and 
provide us with the opportunity of at least breaking even 
on our investment. We cannot continue to subsidize people 


_who in many cases have opportunities to make more 


money than our family.” 

That is what this government is asking the landlords of 
this province to do, to subsidize a very serious social prob- 
lem. There is a social problem. I have indicated that 30% 
of the tenants of this province cannot afford any increases. 
Why is the government placing this burden, this heavy 
responsibility on the landlords of this province? They 
know the landlords do not have the financial resources to 
subsidize, and it is not the landlords’ obligation. 

“We are honest people who bought a building based on 
the laws at that time. Please don’t change them now and 
take away the rights that we had. If this legislation goes 
through, then we probably cannot even sell our building as 
we are told that no one would want to buy any buildings if 
this legislation goes through. We are also told that your 
proposed legislation would drop the value of our property 
by almost 35%.” 

Clearly we had individual after individual who came to 
us and said, “Because of Bill 4 the value of our buildings 


_ will be depreciated.” Who wants them? Why would you 


invest in buildings such as this where you are not even 
going to break even, you are going to lose? Why would 
you invest in those buildings? 

She goes on to say: “Why would you do this at a time 
when we should be encouraging investment in Ontario? A 
recession is not a good time to discourage people from 
investing in our beautiful province.” 

Those are my comments at this time. 

The First Deputy Chair: Any further questions or 
comments on Ms Poole’s amendment? 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: I rise today to talk about what be- 


- came the real issue with Bill 4, and that was the retroactiv- 
_ ity. It seemed to be the issue that united all because of its 
_ implications for fairness. 


What I am sorry about in the introduction of this retro- 
activity, which I feel is a really unnecessary part of this 
bill, is that it has created an environment of confrontation. 
As we are going into a serious discussion paper that the 
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government has presented, it has created this environment 
which I do not think will bring forth fruitful discussion. It 
has threatened partnerships that have been built over many 
years between tenants and landlords, and I certainly do feel 
it could have been avoided rather easily. 

As the member for Ottawa-Rideau, a riding located in 
Ottawa-Carleton, and as a member of the standing com- 
mittee on general government, I have received a signifi- 
cant number of comments from the Ottawa-Carleton 
region regarding the impact of Bill 4 on the business com- 
munity in this growing but sometimes, perhaps often, 
overlooked region of our province. 

As our board of trade has quickly discovered, any land- 
lord in our community of Ottawa-Carleton who has per- 
formed major repairs or renovations, has made application 
through the Residential Tenancy Commission and has le- 
gitimately obtained an order permitting rental increases 
which are to take effect after 1 October 1990, will now not 
be able to enforce such an order, even though he or she 
planned and acted under existing legislation and—this is 
the crux of this matter—acted in the best interests of the 
tenants, except and only if he or she is among the very few 
who had conditional orders right in hand on 28 November 
1990. They are few and far between. 

May I repeat that these landlords acted under existing 
legislation, in good faith. A landlord is now retroactively 
being told: “Too bad. We are not playing by the old rules. 
We are playing by the new rules.” But these rules are 
retroactive. May I ask if this is fair. Is this to be expected 
from a government that is to serve the people, a govern- 
ment that is to be known as open and consultative? This 
government is penalizing these people who acted in 
good faith, real people, people who operated under ex- 
isting legislation. 

In addition to this, the most damaging part of the legis- 
lation is its retroactivity. I looked in the dictionary for the 
definition of “retroactivity,” and I feel the definition is 
worth stating. It is “operating in a backward direction,” 
and certainly Bill 4 operates in a backward direction. It 
gives more than negative messages to investors, both 
worldwide and Canadian, that there is little if any security 
in depending on existing legislation when making neces- 
sary financial predictions in the province of Ontario. 

I would like to bring to this House three letters I re- 
ceived from investors in Europe. 

The first investor is from Germany, “I am convinced 
that any retroactive legislation will have a serious, nega- 
tive impact in the international business community and 
will lead to the reduction of foreign investment in Can- 
ada.” This reaction was unsolicited. Another from Europe 
is dated 4 March: “These investments have been made in 
trust and reliance on existing and valid Ontario law. In all 
our worldwide dealings we have never encountered such a 
radical violation of the basic principles of law.” 

Third: “We have received financing from various 
banks on the basis of rent control decisions which now 
seem to be null and void causing the banks to withdraw 
their financing or ask for additional collateral. This in turn 
forces us to sell properties, taking losses and withdrawing 
from Ontario.” 
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I find this all extremely worrisome and, as I said to a 
group I was speaking to last Thursday in Ottawa, although 
I am a perennial optimist, at this moment, with these kinds 
of messages and these kinds of letters coming to my desk, 
I have a great deal of trouble being optimistic about the 
messages that are going from the present government re- 
garding economic stability and the planning of this present 
government. I want to repeat that the landlords I am talk- 
ing about acted under existing legislation. They acted in 
good faith and they are being told, “Too bad.” 

The Real Estate Board of Ottawa-Carleton pointed out 
to the committee, our committee on general government, 
that the retroactive element of Bill 4 is a great concern. 
These landlords applied for rent increases in good faith. 
They planned repairs and maintenance accordingly and 
have already carried out the necessary renovations and will 
consequently be unable to recover their investment under 
Bill 4. As a result, some of them may be forced into per- 
sonal bankruptcy and they told us so, one after the other. 
Others will lose all or part of their current or retirement 
investment income, that which has been earned or planned 
over many years. There were certainly cases brought be- 
fore us as actual properties, rental properties in Ottawa- 
Carleton that had depreciated in value since the 
introduction of this bill. 

The real estate board with its facts and statistics that 
were relevant and up to date went on to comment: 

“By not permitting any allowance for renovations al- 
ready approved, the economic impacts are going to be far 
greater than anyone can possibly predict at this time. The 
cancellation of renovation contracts and resulting loss of 
construction jobs, as well as the reluctance of property 
owners to replace aging, and in some cases only margin- 
ally habitable, rental housing must cost the Ontario econ- 
omy hundreds of millions of dollars.” 

Lending institutions, as others have said in this debate, 
are becoming reluctant to either lend or refinance mort- 
gages on rental property. That is a serious matter. We have 
had witnesses bring to our attention that they have been 
told: “You are no longer an acceptable risk. Your cash flow 
is too uncertain. Your investment has depreciated.” In ad- 
dition the investors, the people whose letters I have read, 
will not build new rental units if they know if they begin 
that they may never hope to recover their cost in rental 
income. Certainly the building industry has brought this 
message through many members to this House and to this 
government. 

Many people are already discouraged from investing in 
existing rental property in Ontario and they have brought 
that message over and over to each of us. I underline that 
Bill 4 discourages the building of rental accommodation 
by the private sector, investment being much simpler and 
more secure in areas other than housing, or locations other 
than Ontario. Thus Bill 4 in the end will not benefit ten- 
ants. Their choices will continue to be more limited and 
certainly the shortage of affordable accommodation will 
continue. Bill 4 should not apply to any approved applica- 
tion for rent increases no matter when the effective date of 
the order is. Furthermore, any application currently in the 


system should be permitted to proceed. Simple fairness: | 
This is what we are requesting, but Bill 4 continues to | 
progress, with this government’s approval, denying cost | 
recovery for major repairs even though they were made or | 
contracted before the bill was announced and even, in 
some cases, before 6 September 1990 when this govern- | 
ment was elected. | 


The moratorium should apply only to new applications | 


commenced after 28 November 1990—a very simple re- | 
quest, a request that is based on fairness. The date this 
legislation was tabled should be the date on which it be- 
comes effective in all cases. Fairness is what I am speak- | 
ing about, fairness to Ontario landlords—key partners in 
the housing stock of this province. | 

An employer told the committee: “In planning our 
business policies, we have always relied on stated govern- | 
ment policies and legislation. I feel that retroactive legisla- | 
tion and governing by policy statements is not fair ball.” | 
This was stated to us by an employer who certainly is not | 
finding that he can keep those that he had on his payroll in - 
place with Bill 4 hanging over his head. | 

He went on to say: “Business cannot govern or plan | 
their affairs without predictability and consistent govern- | 
ing. In other words, we require forewarning and some no- | 
tice of major policy shifts that are going to impact on our | 
ability to do business. Surprise retroactive announcements | 
do not give us ample time to restructure our affairs so that | 
we can turn and try to remain economically viable.” 

What we are saying about Bill 4 is, “No consultation 
and retroactivity.” This is a bad message going to employ- | 
ers who could be the strong support to part of the recession | 
problem that we have in this province. Business cannot 
turn around overnight. Contracts were cancelled. They 
were actually presented to us as rejected or no longer via- 
ble, and that certainly again puts me into a worrisome | 
frame of mind. 


As another side of that same coin, landlords have | 
begun and, as I have just stated, are continuing to cancel | 
contracts. I spoke to a plumber and an electrician on Mon- — 


day of this week, both of whom told me that they have cut 


their staff by 80%; one from 17 to two, and the other one > 


from 10 to one. That is a real loss of jobs, and they both 
pointed to what is happening in the rental community of 
Ottawa-Carleton. This is seriously affecting contractors 
and those in the building trades. Some of these people are 
small business people. Both of the gentlemen I had spoken - 


to on Monday can only be considered small business peo- © 


ple coming to me wondering how they are going to keep 
their wives and families fed and housed the way they had — 
expected to be after many years of hard work. 

The vice-president of Wind-O-Mart Ltd of Downsview - 
employed a full- and part-time staff of 80, a case in point 
in this city. This gentleman believes that he is going to 
have to close his company as a direct result of the pro-— 
posed legislation. The domino effect on his suppliers will - 


result in loss of jobs. He came to our committee and told 
us this in person. He stated, indeed during the very week, — 


the very first week last November when this announce-— 


ment was made by the minister, that more than 50% of his 
work in progress representing $2 million, was cancelled 
I 
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and many contracts that were about to begin were put on 
_ hold, representing a potential loss of $5 million. 
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John Makuch, president of RAM Restoration, also 
voiced his concern to the committee. RAM Restoration is 
now entering the end of its fourth successful year. At one 
point, they had 35 people in their employ. On 13 Septem- 


ber 1990, before the government even officially an- 


nounced its plan in this area, the first cancelled contract 


came. Since then their workforce has consistently de- 
clined. They are now seven where once they were 35. Mr 
_ Makuch voiced his concerns most articulately when he 
~ said: 


“There must be another way to protect tenants of this 
province, without sacrificing hundreds of businesses and 
thousands of jobs. Do they not understand that the safety 
of tenants is at stake? I know. I have seen structures in this 


city of Toronto that will not last two more years.” 


The ripple effect of this loss of jobs can only have a 
further negative effect on the economy of Toronto, Ottawa- 
Carleton, eastern Ontario, Windsor, another negative mes- 
sage sent right across this province in the winter and 
spring of 1990-91. 

The committee also heard from employees whose live- 
lihood has been placed in jeopardy by this bill. In a sub- 
mission by restoration steeplejacks represented by the 
Ontario Plasterers and Cement Masons’ International As- 
sociation, Local 172, the committee was told that the resto- 
ration projects create work for the members of Local 172. 
Now many of these men are unemployed. 

These men said to us: “Our brothers and sisters”—the 
members of Local 172—“have said, ‘I would rather be out 
there working and pay an increase than sitting at home 
wondering where my next rent is going to come from.’” 
These are messages from real people in real situations who 
are affected by Bill 4. 

They went on to tell us that: “Until recently, we were 
an expanding industry that had excellent growth potential 
even in these recessionary times, our market being the 
restoration of buildings that were built more than 10 years 
ago.” 

The real danger is not that companies cannot survive 
operating in this reduced capacity, for they can, with some 
difficulty; the real danger is that the companies are losing 
their highly skilled and highly valued tradesmen to other 
areas of this country. The companies have spent a great 


_ deal of time and money training these tradesmen to do this 
_ very specialized form of work. Not to make a distinction in 
any way in this bill between renovation and justified resto- 


ration has placed the structural integrity of buildings at 
risk, and thus the safety of tenants and the general public at 
risk, we were told. 

Those are my remarks for this afternoon. As I said 


_ earlier, I am most depressed—the only word I can think 
_ of—that we are starting what could be a very useful set of 


_ consultation between tenants and landlords in this province 


in an environment of distrust, in an environment of pessi- 
mism and in an environment that is less than positive or 
focused in direction. 
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Bill 4 has affected all levels of our province, whether 
that be the investors, whether that be the employers, 
whether that be the employees, whether that be the land- 
lords and, as I have said, tenants. Tenants in particular may 
not receive from this bill what they expect, and some of 
them, I think, realize that. Some of them realize that the 
stock of housing is already beginning to decrease, and ren- 
ovations, and certainly things that depend even on safety in 
some cases, are going to be put off and in some ways not 
ever achieved. 

I regret that I have had to make these remarks. I regret 
that we could not get the retroactivity of this bill off the 
table. I really do feel that this is the crux of the matter of 
Bill 4 and the negative, negative impressions and atmo- 
sphere that it has spread in its wake. 


Mr Carr: I just want to say a couple of things on this 
particular amendment. Having spent some time speaking 
to various groups on this issue, I want to bring forward 
some of the thoughts and some of the concerns that have 
been shared by some of the people to whom I have been 
speaking. 

I got a letter from one of my constituents who actually 
also happens to work in another area, so the letter was 
addressed to the Solicitor General. It was very interesting 
to read it and to hear some of the tragic situations that are 
out there as a result of the retroactive provisions of this 
bill. It is from Joseph Zicari. He states: 

“Here is the main problem that I am having with this 
proposed legislation. Having conformed to the provincial 
laws and rules that were in effect at the time, we signifi- 
cantly renovated two apartment buildings, ie, new roof, 
floors, plumbing, etc. These badly needed repairs, com- 
pleted by early 1990, were financed with a bank loan, 
given to us on the basis of the increased rent. 

“When the honourable minister, David Cooke, an- 
nounced a moratorium on rent increases, this left our fam- 
ily devastated. We feel it is unfair that the new government 
should backdate the new rules to 1 October 1990. Rent 
increase applications can only be submitted after repairs 
are completed, and then 90 days’ notification is required. 
As a result of this proposal, landlords who borrowed to 
make repairs that were completed months ago will no 
longer be getting increases allowed to them under the rules 
in effect. How can anyone plan for the future if the govern- 
ment can backdate legislation? To be fair, this legislation 
should have a grandfather clause so that landlords in our 
situation will not be financially ruined even though they 
followed the rules. 

“My father, who owns this building’—and I had an 
opportunity to meet his father actually—“turned 60 years 
of age.... He mortgaged his home to complete these re- 
pairs and was to retire in 1991. He now cannot afford to 
retire as this building does not generate enough income to 
pay the bills and retire the loan. Is this fair? 

“When Mr Rae won the election, he promised to be a 
Premier who would look after the interests of all the peo- 
ple of Ontario and not just the traditional NDP supporters. 
If he and the party are so sincere, they will make the 
changes to this legislation quickly, so that the small land- 
lords such as ourselves are not ruined.” 
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I got another letter from another constituent in my ri- 
ding. This is from a Mrs Rockcliffe. She states: 

“T bought a building a year and a half ago with the 
intentions that when something needed to be replaced in 
the building I could do the replacement and apply through 
the rent review system and over a period of time I could 
recapture my costs back. Now I have a building that needs 
a lot of replacements and away below the market in rental 
income. 

“During the bad wind and rainstorm the other night, 
water was leaking in the halls and apartments on the top 
floor. This building needs a new roof. It’s 25 years old— 
where is the money going to come from? I am operating at 
a loss presently. 

“The building is partly copper and galvanized plumb- 
ing. Therefore the tenants have very little water pressure to 
bathe or shower in. Pipes need to be replaced—where is 
the money going to come from? 

“The tenants are complaining that the air is coming in 
all around their windows making their apartments very 
draughty—all windows need to be replaced or storm win- 
dows installed again—again where is the money to do 
this? 

“The heating system is no longer efficient and gas 
costs for the building are way too high due to this. The 
maintenance is also high just to keep them going—the 
system needs to be replaced. I hope it gets through the 
winter. I do not have the money to replace it. 

“The underground is leaking all over the place and 
must be restored.Where will this money come from? 
Please ask the NDP how I am going to keep the tenants 
dry, warm and with water; 5.4% does not even cover oper- 
ating increases. 

“When I bought this building the previous owner was 
granted a 5% phase-in for the years 1988, 1989, 1990 and 
1991. This was calculated as part of the purchase price. 
Now the NDP are taking away that money that was 
granted to the building in 1988. My mortgages and bank 
loans were all based on that order.” 
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She goes on to explain a little bit about the actual 
financing costs, which get a little bit technical. 

“We thought with the phased-in order we bought and 
doing the replacements through the rent review system this 
could prove to be another good building. If the NDP are 
not stopped now, this could become a financial disaster 
and a slum building. 

“The NDP have also told our town bylaw enforcement 
department that minimum standards are being brought in 
and must be enforced. Owners will not and cannot do this 
work without a proper recaptured cost system. 

“Mr Rae stated the other day, ‘Why was this work not 
being done as the buildings aged?’ I can assure Mr Rae it 
would have been done if we did not have a rent controlled 
business for the last 15 years. Owners patched due to the 
controls and the patches are no longer holding.” 

I also had an opportunity to go out to the meeting with 
some of the landlords and tenants held in the Mississauga 
area that was chaired by the member for Wentworth North 


that night. We heard some very moving testimony from | 
some of the people. | 

A Robert Low talked about some of the increases in| 
public housing going up in excess of 10%. I think his. 
comment was very interesting. He said, “If this govern- | 
ment is going to look at this situation through rose-col-| 
oured glasses, why don’t they put the glasses on when they” | 
look at the public housing increases as well?” 

Then there was another chap, Joseph Cohen, who said | 
that he will lose the building because of Bill 4 and he feels 
like he is being “stabbed in the back.” 


Mr and Mrs James Brightfoot were there. They said as_ 
a result of this they have had to let their superintendent go. 
As a matter of fact, that night he said he had to go and) 
unplug the toilet himself because of the fact that there was 
no one there to do the repairs. He is operating at a loss, and | 
he said, “Why has this government declared war against | 
landlords?” He said he will be in the position of losing’ 
everything. 

Jack Holyoke, who has been a landlord since 1973, 
said the same thing. He said that there are some bad land- | 
lords out there but he did not classify himself one of them, 
and why did he have to get hurt as a result of that. 

Stanley and Carl Faye were there, and I cannot remem- | 
ber whether it was Carl or Stanley who was speaking, but 
they were saying that they are already $62,000 in a deficit | 
position and have an overdraft with the bank. Their ques- | 
tion was, when the bills come in for needed repairs, what | 
will they do? Are they going to send it to the minister? 

Evelyn Parker, who was there, stated that Bill 4 was. 
like a Scud missile attack on her. She asked why big cor- 
porations like Bell Canada can have increased profits that, 
are regulated so that they actually are regulated to make a 
profit, and yet small landlords like herself are unable to. 
survive. She is doing all the work and all the repairs her- 
self—she cannot afford to have anybody do it—and actu-| 
ally has been even before Bill 4. She was extremely upset 
with the comments by the minister about being allergic to’ 
landlords. She expressed that concern and felt that was 
very unfair. 

Fred Dobin was also there, and actually had some 
rather humorous comments, as I remember, and said it in a 
very great way. He said, “Why is this government going to. 
attempt to do something even if it is stupid?” He said that 
he has been in contact with some of the West German. 
investors and they are looking at us and saying they are 
extremely upset. Lives are on the line and he is very indig- | 
nant, mad and hurting. 

I was moved by a lot of the testimony of some of the| 
people, and they certainly were not large landlords with’ 
big corporations. These were small individuals. 

There was also a chap who wrote me, Kenneth Mate, 
and he said, “I am writing as a small landlord and a steel- 
worker.” He may be friends with the member for Went- 
worth East. He may know him, because I know they 
worked in the same industry. He was against the 
government’s proposed changes in the rent review system, 
Bill 4, and he actually demanded to speak about that and. 
said, “I would appreciate your help regarding this matter.” 
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_ Then J also had some other comments from some other 
landlords talking about the phase-in provisions, saying that 

she is the one who is hurting, “I have a number of tenants 
that give me post-dated cheques in November to cover 


| their monthly increases until they go south in the summer,” 


and she is afraid of losing all her hard-earned savings. 

I was looking at some of the reports that are out there 
that have come in from some of the objective experts in 
this field. As members can tell, a lot of information is out 


| there, and I will not read through it all, but the file is 


becoming very thick regarding the problems that many 
people are experiencing out there. I suspect it will get a 
little bit larger as we continue on. 

I was very curious about some of the comments that 
have occurred from some other parts of the world regard- 
ing some of these provisions. There is the one chap, the 
professor of economics from Sweden, who said: “Mr Rae 
must be reading books that are 20 years old. Ontario alone 
in the world is moving towards a system which simply has 


| not worked in other areas.” 


This Swedish economist professor goes on to say: “De- 
cades of Communist government has led to desperate 
shortages of apartments throughout eastern Europe. Major 
non-communist cities, like Paris and Vienna, have also 
been suffering under rent controls. Apartments are virtu- 
ally unobtainable in the cores of these cities, except for the 
lucky few inherited leases and so can rent grand residences 
for less than the cost of the rooms in the slums.” 

That is what we can expect in Ontario in the year 2000, 


| according to the professor. 


“In Sweden, just like everywhere else, a program 
which was introduced as a social policy has had the exact 
opposite effect. Sweden built almost no new houses with- 


| out public funding between 1942...and the fiscal burden 


has been enormous. In the last decade the cost of funding 


all the public housing has risen to almost 3% of the gross 


domestic product. Last December, the Swedish Parliament 
passed almost unanimously a decision to abolish all gov- 
ernment interest subsidies, beginning in 1992.” 

A couple more go on during this article saying more 


than half of these units are owned by small landlords. 


These are the people I have had the opportunity to meet in 


some of the sessions that were out there, and it was very 


moving testimony. 
During that period of time we also met with a lot of the 


tenants. We were not allowed to ask any questions and 
speak with them, but afterwards there was some coffee 


provided and we got a chance to sit down with them. They 


_ said: “You know, we agree with a lot of the things that are 
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out there. We just want to be fair in our relationships. 
They related how some of the small landlords they are 
involved with were doing a good job and there was actu- 
ally a tremendous amount of co-operation out there. 

In fact, they were even saying how, when other tenants 


_ destroy some of the property, they get involved in trying to 
_ Stop it. They explained that one of the places actually put a 
_ wooden fence up around the garbage to try to separate it so 


that people would not have to see the garbage sitting out, 
and I guess some of the kids came around and destroyed it. 
They said, “As tenants, we try to prevent things like that 


from happening, and the reason we do that is we realize 
we have a very good landlord.” 

So there were some very, very good comments, and | 
know the member for Wentworth North, who was taking 
some of the notes, was moved by it as well. 

I guess, as we sit back, the rhetoric that I was hearing 
after the election that came out from the business commu- 
nity and everyone was to the effect that: “Bob Rae’s a 
bright guy, he’s intelligent. We all know he’s a Rhodes 
scholar. He wouldn’t do anything to hurt business.” But I 
can tell members, as a result of this, the chamber of com- 
merce in my area of Oakville said: “If he’ll do this to 
landlords, what will happen next? What group, as a result 
of these retroactive provisions, may be targeted?” 

even though they make great speeches and go to New 
York and try to keep the business community happy with 
some of the things that were done, actions speak louder 
than words. They say things like, “Yes, we are going to try 
and be fair to everyone,” yet they act in a manner that 
shows that they are not. It really shows some of their true 
colours. 

So some of the people, and probably some of the ones 
from the business community who voted for the members 
opposite, all of a sudden are taking a look at it and saying: 
“Maybe they aren’t going to be as fair as we had hoped for 
originally.” I hope that is not the case and I hope there is 
some balance there in order to try to help some of these 
folks who are being severely hurt. 

1730 

I did not want to go too long with going through some 
of these letters because I think the point is made very 
clearly in the comments from some of these people and in 
actually going out and meeting with Mr Zicari and his 
father and seeing the desperation in there. 

I am hoping that something can be done as a result of 
some of these provisions with the retroactive amendments 
that are being put forward. If we could just get rid of the 
politics—who is going to take credit for it, whether it was 
the Liberals or the Conservatives who pushed hard enough 
for it or whether it was even the cabinet ministers who 
want to take credit for it—if we could just work to make 
sure that some of these individuals I have had the pleasure 
of meeting, although it is an unfortunate pleasure under the 
circumstances, will in fact be helped and we will not leave 
them hanging. Quite frankly, to some of the people like 
Joseph and Mrs Rockliffe who are so desperate, there is 
not too much you can say. We tell them that we are going 
to bring it up but that the government seems adamant on 
these provisions. I know they are tremendously concerned, 
but unfortunately as we sit here we do not see too much 
movement. 

I do not suspect my words of wisdom here today are 
going to change the other side on it. I have not seen any 
lightbulbs go off there or seen anybody stand up and say 
that things are going to change, and I suspect they proba- 
bly will not in a lot of areas, although I think the member 
for Guelph over there might be changing—no, I guess not. 

I say this because being part of the committee process 
and sitting on some of the other committees has been a 
good opportunity to get some good give and take and to 
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understand where other people are coming from. I think as 
a result of some of the work we did on there—and we did 
not have the rent control animosity that I think happened 
on this committee, maybe I was fortunate to start off on 
another committee—there is attempting to be some co-op- 
eration and some give and take so that the people will 
attempt to realize where we are coming from when we stand 
up. Unfortunately, as I have noticed, when you get into 
heated exchanges, nobody benefits in these circumstances. 

I just wanted to get the concerns of some of the resi- 
dents of my fine riding on the record for the minister to 
review. During that evening I also gave to the member for 
Wentworth North some of the comments that people had 
written down, because I am sure he is getting a lot. Even 
though that particular evening was not particularly to deal 
with Bill 4, unfortunately that is what it became. 

I hope the members will reflect on some of those com- 
ments that are out there and take a hard look and help 
some of these people who are genuinely in dire straits right 
now. Those are my comments that I would like to get on 
the record for this House to contemplate, and I want to 
thank all the members for taking the time to listen to me 
this afternoon. 

Ms Harrington: I thank the member for Oakville 
South for his comments. He was explaining how he has 
been moved by landlords’ testimony and letters, etc. I cer- 
tainly would like to let him know that I have witnessed a 
lot of landlords and a lot of tenants over the last eight 
weeks and I do have a stack of testimony at least 18 inches 
high. Much of it, I would let the member know, is ex- 
tremely moving. I would like to ask the member if he was 
also moved by the testimony of the tenants which he un- 
doubtedly heard at this meeting in Mississauga. 

I would like to think back on the consultation that we 
held a couple of weeks ago in North York. At that time a 
Conservative member’s legislative assistant was sitting in 
on the meeting, and halfway through, after the tenants had 
finished speaking, he said to me with his eyes wide open, 
“T really learned a lot.” So I think it is very helpful that 
people listen to what is happening out there. The reality is 
that the system that we had in place was not working and 
that there are many, many tenants who do need protection. 
Some 30% of the tenants in this province pay over 30% of 
their income for their residence, for their home. 

The member for Eglinton was discussing the issue of 
retroactivity, and I would like to let her know that this was 
a very difficult date. It is very difficult to set a fair system. 
The way it is now 110,000 applications for units for in- 
creases in rent beyond the guideline are in fact going 
through. What we are indeed doing is 110,000 are being 
caught, but 130,000 units are still getting rent increases 
that are being passed through to the tenants by picking this 
date of 1 October. I submit to members that that is not 
protection for the tenants of this province. That is not a fair 
system and that is why the system has to be changed. 

The system that we had was being used, it was being 
abused, and the buildings were being milked. I happened 
to copy down a quote from one of our hearings. In fact, it 
was almost two months ago. This was from a resident of 
Toronto, a tenant, who said, “I feel as though the city 


where I have lived all my life is being raped by speculators | 
and developers aided and abetted by politicians who have | 
totally lost touch with what life is really like for the major- | 
ity of ordinary people.” She said that very directly and | 
from the heart. I would really ask that the House think | 
about these people who are here in this city and across this | 
province. They are ordinary people, and their voice has not | 
been heard. 

I would like to point out that the system that has beem| 
in place since 1986 is a very complex system, that some | 
large landlords have learned how to use this system. They 
of course can hire experts. They can use the system to their | 
advantage. There are many others; they are small landlords or 
they are tenants who do not know how to use this system. 

Last night in Kitchener we spoke to tenants and land- 
lords. Some of the tenants who had been in their buildings 
for 17 or 22 years, were saying how in order to appeal a 
rent increase, even just to use the forms, to go through all | 
that work was very difficult for some tenants who did not | 
understand the process. Even when they went through the 
process, usually it was denied. Our system was very frus- 
trating for them. I say to the honourable member for 
Eglinton that there was not a fair system and there was no 
trust in this old system. 

Now let’s turn to the needs of business, which has been | 
mentioned in the last hour. Business needs predictability, 
yes. That is why we were out there consulting, travelling | 
this province talking to people. We are trying to be realis- 
tic. We are trying to find what is really going on. Last night 
I had landlords in Kitchener who thanked me for coming, | 
who believed that they were part of the process, and they 
are indeed, as well as the tenants of this province. They 
need predictability. | 

We discussed what the flexible guidelines should be © 
based on. We discussed extraordinary operating costs, 
which we know there are in this province. Municipal taxes | 
go up very drastically in some places; hydro and heating | 
and other necessities go up drastically in other parts of this | 
province. We discussed the reality of the capital expendi- © 
tures that are needed in this province over the next few 
years, over the next decade, to make sure that our build- | 
ings are maintained the way that everyone wants them to. 
be. So we are dealing with reality. We are talking with | 
these landlords. We are trying to find a system that works. © 
We are trying to find real protection for tenants. | 
1740 
We also discussed with these people the need for main- © 
tenance in the buildings, the lack of teeth in the legislation — 
and the complex system they have now where municipal | 
bylaws are involved, where there is a provincial body as 
well which is involved, and how it takes 18 months at. 
some points to try to get these things resolved. 

I would like to end by saying that yes, we definitely | 
need new legislation, that we need this consultation pro-~ 
cess, and that this is why we are trying to move as quickly © 
as possible, because we know the reality of business in this’ 
province. We are trying to appreciate it. At the same time, © 
we are here to protect the tenants of this province, and to 
go back to people like this who maybe have been ignored ; 
in the past, the ordinary people of this province who say, “I : 


i 


i 
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feel as though the city where I live has been raped by 
speculators and developers.” It is now time for those peo- 
ple, as well as the rest of society, to be heard. 


Mr Mahoney: I think that much of the point of the 
“concern has been missed by the parliamentary assistant 
_and by the minister. I heard many of the items read into the 
_ record with regard to some of the companies that submit- 
ted their concerns and I think that is quite legitimate, and 
that is the position that our colleagues in the Conservative 
Party have taken from day one. 

I just heard the parliamentary assistant make reference 
to ordinary people. I think that may be a quote; it is close, 
anyway. That was the intent—the ordinary people of this 
‘province. What I found out— 


Mr Perruzza: Here we go. 
Mr Mahoney: Excuse me, is there an echo in here? 
The Second Deputy Chair: Please address the Chair. 


Mr Mahoney: Sorry, Mr Chairman, I am trying to, 
-but I am being distracted by some individual up in the 
gallery up there, wherever he is. 
I would like to address my comments to the parliamen- 
tary assistant, because the minister does not really listen or 
care about these, but the parliamentary assistant sat, along 
with myself and others, in Sudbury, in London, in Hamil- 
ton. Once we got out of the city of Toronto, we listened to 
people coming before our committee who were talking to 
us about retroactivity and about what it was doing. I heard 
_and saw a lot of sympathy. I saw sympathy in the eyes of 
the parliamentary assistant, not necessarily all of her col- 
leagues on that committee. I heard her say things to the 
-deputations that came before us like, “We hear you and we 
thank you for coming and we appreciate your input and 
this government will be sensitive to your concerns, but 
we’re going to pass this retroactive legislation anyway.” 

Amazing logic, because these were people, not the real 
estate companies I heard used as examples, albeit legiti- 
mate examples. 

I remember the lady from New Liskeard. The critic on 
Housing from our party will remember the lady from New 
Liskeard who had, what, half a dozen small apartments, 
who had owned them all her life. It was part of her retire- 
ment fund. I believe she was a widow and she had her 
daughter in attendance with her at the hearings. 


Mr Perruzza: Let’s go. 
Interjections. 


__ Mr Mahoney: The folks on the back benches of the 
| NDP can make light of this, particularly those who did not 
_ sit through those hearings. We were talking to people and I 
believe what they were telling me was true. They were 
telling us that indeed they were going to go bankrupt. The 
| parliamentary assistant would remember that. They were 
_ saying, “You’re going to bankrupt us with this.” 

My concern is that there may be a legitimate problem 
with some of the tenants in the Parkdale community and 
i others who have landlords that have left huge holes in the 
walls and cockroaches in the buildings. We heard those 
| deputations here at Queen’s Park, and no one—not the 
' Conservatives, not the Liberals, not the New Democratic 


members—supported that kind of treatment of those ten- 
ants. No one agreed that that should take place. 

We agree that there should be tough legislation to ad- 
dress those particular issues. What I have such difficulty 
understanding is how the government takes a shotgun and 
just blasts it across the province, ignores the pleas. 

I remember there was another young man in Sudbury 
who came to us and said that he had taken over a small 
building from his grandfather and that, with his own skills 
and his own hammer and nails, on his own, seriously 
working at this. We are talking about real people. Do not 
talk to me about real people in the province of Ontario and 
then pass legislation that simply puts them into bank- 
ruptcy. You are is not allowed to use words like “hypoc- 
risy” in this House, so I will not do that. But it is awfully 
passing strange to me that the they would stand up in great 
defence of the real people, the little people, and then when 
we go to the hearings and those people come before them, 
begging, pleading to the government members of the com- 
mittee—the member for Etobicoke-Rexdale knows all 
about this—“Please listen to us and give us some amend- 
ments so that you don’t bankrupt us.” 

He is still a young man, he has his whole life ahead of 
him, and he is facing the fact that he has had to do this 
work. As I recall, he had a vacant apartment. He knew all 
his tenants on a first-name basis; they knew him. The fel- 
low in Sudbury, they knew him. 


Hon Mr Philip: Who is that? 


Mr Mahoney: We are talking about a small landlord. 
We are not talking about a numbered company. We are not 
talking about speculators. We are talking about a young 
guy who took a building from his grandfather and built it 
into affordable, decent, clean housing for some tenants in 
Sudbury. 

Then we were in London and we heard a young fellow 
again come before us who bought—my numbers, I think, 
are accurate. I could look it up; it is in Hansard. He said he 
bought a building with four units in it and he moved into 
one and he rented out the other. He and his wife lived in 
one_and he as well worked with his own sweat—sweat 
equity, I like to call it. He improved the living conditions 
for all of those tenants. Then, after they helped, over a 
couple of years—I think it was five, six or seven years— 
they paid down the mortgage. They saved their pennies. 
The husband and wife worked very hard, dedicated, in 
London. They bought another one, another four units. He 
stood before this committee and pleaded with the parlia- 
mentary assistant and with the members of the government 
side to please not force him into bankruptcy. I know the 
parliamentary assistant was affected by that. 

Mrs Cunningham: Are you going to let Elizabeth 
up? 

Mr Mahoney: I am going to let her have it. Would the 


member relax? I was told she wants five to ten minutes. 
The member is taking away my time. I will let her have it. 


Mrs Cunningham: We will listen now. 


Mr Mahoney: If the member does not let me make 
my point, maybe I will not let her have it. 
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These poor young people were pleading with the par- 
liamentary assistant and the members. If the minister is 
callous, I can understand that. I guess he has his marching 
orders from the corner office of this pink palace. He is 
going to do whatever he is told. But those guys had to 
actually sit there and listen to those people beg and plead 
not to put them into bankruptcy. 

I really thought, when I heard all the wonderful words 
from the committee members, that just maybe there would 
be some understanding of those little people, but instead 
they have tried to portray this as a battle against giant 
ripoff artists or landlords. It is just absolute nonsense. I 
have said it before: We do not live in the province of 
Toronto; we live in the province of Ontario. When they get 
outside of this problem, which they should deal with in a 
tough and firm way, when they gets into the smaller com- 
munities where there are vacancies in these places, where 
there are people working their fingers to the bone to try to 
make a living, where it is their lives that they are affecting, 
they do not seem to care. 

In the interests of allowing my colleague from the 
Conservative Party to have, I was told, five to ten min- 
utes—this will leave her about eight—I will conclude my 
remarks and look forward to the debate continuing on. 


Mrs Witmer: I would like to thank the member for 
Mississauga West for giving me this opportunity to ad- 
dress this bill. I have had the opportunity the last few 
months to receive numerous phone calls and receive many, 
many visits to my office from many, many ordinary peo- 
ple. I have not heard from the large landlords, I have heard 
from the small landlords, and I would like to share with 
members today one of the letters that I have received from 
one of those small landlords. It is from a man, Peter Stef- 
fens, and he says: 
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“Presently my wife, my parents and I are trapped be- 
tween the struggle of two powerful lobby groups.... I am a 
mechanic.... My wife and I both work full-time while en- 
rolled in evening courses at university, hoping to advance 
ourselves. We rent the house we reside in and...contribute 
to an RRSP plan for an eventual down payment on a 
home. 

“During the winter of 1989-90, I suggested to my par- 
ents that we invest in real estate instead of RRSPs. We 
began an exhaustive search for a suitable income property 
and after pooling our funds, purchased a small 11-unit 
apartment on 30 April 1990. 

“Prior to the purchase, I had consulted extensively with 
the rent review office in Kitchener to ensure that all regu- 
lations were followed, and thus convinced my parents that 
this would be a worthwhile long-term investment. The 
apartment at that time was operating at a significant loss, 
but we were assured that by following the proper legisla- 
tion, the rents would be increased slowly over a five-year 
period to a break-even point. We were prepared to contrib- 
ute from our own finances for the short term. 

“Taking pride in our first property, we worked on im- 
proving tenant relations, on improving the building’s ap- 
pearance and on its general upkeep. 


“The date for the annual rent increase for this building | 
was | August 1990. However, upon the advice of the rent 
review office manager...we delayed any rent increases for. 
three months to 1 November 1990. This recommended 
delay was to provide sufficient time to substantiate our’ 
sizeable financial loss. Our accumulated receipts and 12) 
months of receipts from the previous owner were submit | 
ted with the building review application. 

“We do not oppose a two-year moratorium on rent in- 
creases for buildings purchased after 1 October 1990, but 
the extension of this moratorium to our application submit- | 
ted on 2 August 1990 would cripple us financially. | 

“The current annual loss of $35,000 far exceeds the 
gross annual salaries of either my wife or myself. Pres-, 
ently, more than my complete take-home pay is required to 
keep this apartment complex operating. 

“Several realities, such as my pay subsidizing the rents, 
driving a diesel Volkswagen to save money while some 
tenants drive new RX-7s or Camaros and our work going: 
unrewarded....””» However, they were not discouraged. 
They believed and “were assured the apartment complex 
would break even in five years. Now the proposed cancel- 
lation of our building review application and any approved 
rent increases for the five-year phase-in period has elimi- 
nated all incentive for us to continue. Financially, we can- 
not wait.... 

“Our options are limited and very bleak: 

“1. Sell the property now and lose all of our equity.... 
Our down payment for a home and the invested retirement 
funds from our parents would be wiped out. The property 
may be closed up by new owners until rental rates cover 
expenses. 

“2. Because the sale may not even cover all liabilities, 
the possibility exists of defaulting on the creditors and 
bills, in essence, walking away from the property, which is. 
similar to the crisis in Alberta in the early 1980s. Further- 
more, if either my wife or I lose our job, there will be no 
funds available to meet the financial obligations. 

“3. Hold on to the hope that new legislation would 
allow existing applications to be reviewed, and approved 
increases under the existing legislation to be implemented. 

“From early 1990, we have abided by the existing leg- 
islation, but now we are being penalized severely because 
the proposed legislation goes back in time. I urge you, Mr 
Cooke, to address this injustice. 

“Small investors and property owners, I believe, are 
beneficial for tenants and for Ontario. However, if this 
serious problem affecting not only us as owners but all of 
our tenants cannot be rectified, I know that our investment 
in Ontario and our support for the NDP government coulc 
not continue. 

“T cling to the belief that individuals following existing 
laws”—and I guess that is the key. These are people whc 
followed the existing laws and they are now being pun- 
ished. He hopes “that restitution will prevail.” 

These are the types of individuals who have beer 
knocking on my constituency door. These are the individu: 
als who have been calling me. It is the small land ownei 
who has put his earnings, all the money he has, into ar 
apartment building. Because of the retroactive nature 0: 


| 
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his legislation, they are now being penalized and they are 
acing bankruptcy. I hope this government will reconsider. 

_ Mrs Y. O'Neill: I feel it is relevant that today I correct 
what the parliamentary assistant has just brought to this 
douse. That there is all kinds of consultation going on on 
his but it is not on the bill we are talking about, Bill 4. It is 
on the green paper that is circulating, and that is my objec- 
ion. There was no consultation, just retroactive legislation 


_ without consultation. I want that understood. 


| 
| 


Mr Callahan: In the few seconds left I thought it 
should be made perfectly clear that the New Democratic 
arty is not the party that is concerned about people in 
ental accommodations. This whole thing is put up as a 
dolitical ploy. If they do not think it hurts any member of 
he Legislature to hear people who are having difficulty in 
neeting their rents—that does not just deal with housing, 
t deals with a whole host of problems. Will the govern- 
nent get on with them? People out there are sleeping on 
the streets. People are starving to death. There are young 
seople who cannot find a place to live. I see the Minister 
of Housing thinks that is a light topic. 

It is very interesting that you think it is so funny that 
there are people sleeping on the streets. Why don’t you get 
on with your job and do what you were elected to do? 


The Second Deputy Chair: Address your remarks to 
the Chair. 
Hon Mr Cooke: Don’t be an ass. I didn’t laugh at 


anything. 


Mr Callahan: Oh, I am being an ass, am I? 

Hon Mr Cooke: | didn’t laugh at anything. Don’t say 
that I laughed at homeless people, because it is just not 
true. 

The Second Deputy Chair: Order. I know it is Thurs- 
day evening and members want to get home, but this is not 
the way to do it. Please address your remarks through the 
Chair, and by the way, we are getting very short of time. 
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Hon Mr Cooke: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: | 
have no problem with the member wanting to attribute 
almost anything but I really take offence at the member 
saying that I was laughing and giggling at the homeless 
problem. That is improper. 

The Second Deputy Chair: Thank you. Tempers are 
short and I appreciate it is late in the day. 


Mr Callahan: The minister has attempted to clear 
Hansard of the fact that he was laughing at the time that I 
was talking about the homeless. If I have misinterpreted 
that, I apologize, but why is he laughing at a time when | 
am talking about the homeless? I would move adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


On motion by Miss Martel, the committee of the 
whole reported progress. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Hon Miss Martel: I would like to provide the House 
with the information for the business next week. 

On Monday 8 April, we will have committee of the 
whole on Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residential Rent 
Regulation Act. 

On Tuesday 9 April, we will have second reading of 
Bill 40, An Act to amend the Mortgages Act, second read- 
ing of Bill 28, An Act respecting Class Proceedings, and 
second reading of Bill 29, An Act to amend the Law Society 
Act to provide for Funding to Parties to Class Proceedings. 

On Wednesday 10 April, we will continue with Bill 30, 
An Act to amend the Education Act, and we will have 
second reading of Bill 36, An Act to amend certain Acts 
respecting Assessment. 

Finally, on Thursday 4 April, we have private 
members’ public business standing in the name of Mr Ster- 
ling and Mr Wiseman, and we will then have opposition 
day standing in the name of Mr Elston. 


The House adjourned at 1801. 
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The House met at 1330. 
_ Prayers. 
MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE SERVICES 
SERVICES EN FRANCAIS 


_ Mr Grandmaitre: The Minister of Community and 
Social Services spoke on Friday before a meeting of the 
Dttawa-Carleton social planning council. 

_ Ottawa-Carleton is, as members are aware, a desig- 
iated community under Bill 8, the French Language Ser- 
rices Act. This act requires the delivery of provincial 
services in French and in English in communities where 
here is a significant French-speaking population. This act 
yromotes a very simple principle, the principle that 
srench-speakng Ontarians should have access to the same 
yrovincial government services that English-speaking 
Jntarians enjoy. 

Therefore, I was alarmed when the Minister of Com- 
nunity and Social Services appeared in Ottawa without 
srench copies of the report of the advisory committee on 
social services. 

_ Municipalities want to work with the government. 
They want to be part of the decision-making. But this is 


impossible when the government refuses to operate by the 


darameters set out by the French Language Services Act. 

Les municipalités de l’Ontario veulent travailler avec 
le gouvernement. Elles veulent étre consultées lors des dé- 
cisions prises par le gouvernement de |’Ontario mais cela 
semble impossible lorsque le gouvernement ne fonctionne 
pas selon les directives de la Loi 8. Les Franco-Ontariens 
se sentent de plus en plus isolés depuis les coupures faites 
a la Société Radio-Canada et attendent toujours des nou- 
velles du ministre des Colléges et Universités par rapport a 
l’établissement d’une université francophone en Ontario. 

I expect an apology from the Minister of Community 
and Social Services for failing to live up to the require- 
ments of the French Language Services Act. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Mr Tilson: For many years now the town of Caledon 
has been represented on the Peel Board of Education by 
two trustees. The board has used a discretionary power 
under the Education Act to appoint the second trustee in 
recognition of Caledon’s large geographic area and the ob- 
vious fact that only one trustee from Caledon would be 
hard-pressed to sit on all board committees. The decision 
to have a second trustee for a large area of low population 
must be made by 31 March of each election year and 
Tequires a three quarters vote of all members of the board. 
When the vote was taken on this matter last week, Caledon 
failed by just one vote to maintain its second trustee. 

_ Something is clearly wrong with the Education Act 
when a minority of trustees from areas less than half the 
size of Caledon can gang up to arbitrarily take away 50% 
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of its representation for little or no apparent reason and 
with no right of appeal. 

My Caledon constituents have been in the forefront of 
criticizing the actions of the Peel board. They have been 
the active and vocal conscience of the Peel board. Now it 
appears that it is payback time, with the score being settled 
by a small minority of trustees. The situation is shameful 
and invites a “Bolton tea party” response. 

I urge the Minister of Education to investigate and 
amend the act so that this tyranny of the minority cannot 
happen again. 


OPENING OF BASEBALL SEASON 


Mr Mills: When I came to Canada some 34 years ago, 
I was of the opinion that the most exciting sport to watch 
was cricket, and on my arrival I had the opportunity to 
watch a World Series game where Lou Burdette was pitch- 
ing. I noticed that between each pitch the pitcher would 
check every part of his anatomy as if to see if all the parts 
were still attached somehow. My immediate reaction to 
this game was that to be interested one had to be one small 
step away from being committed. 

Today marks the opening day of baseball here in To- 
ronto. Like many of my colleagues in this House, I have 
become what is know as a baseball fanatic, and this after- 
noon I can honestly say that I wish I were down at the 
SkyDome instead of being here. 

Just lately, I have noticed that several members of the 
opposition and of the third party have become somewhat 
excitable in this House, and their behaviour I have attrib- 
uted to baseball starvation. I remain confident that with the 
start of the baseball season, the Speaker’s job will get 
increasingly easier. 

With that, I ask all members of the House to join with 
me in wishing the Toronto Blue Jays good luck for the 
coming season, and bring us the World Series here in 
Toronto in October. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Mr Beer: It is imperative that the Minister of Educa- 
tion bring in changes to Ontario’s special education legis- 
lation this spring. 

As the minister knows, there has been a great deal of 
public consultation on this issue. The minister’s own Advi- 
sory Council on Special Education has worked to ensure 
that all points of view have been heard. Now we need the 
draft legislation before this House so that we can move to 
strengthen the legislation that is currently on the books. 

It is very important, for example, that what is called the 
IPRC process, the identification and placement review 
committee process, be made both fairer and more effec- 
tive. It is this process through which children who are 
having particular difficulties are screened to see what the 
best educational program would be for them. Many par- 
ents have expressed concern that they do not have a big 
enough say in deciding what kind of program their child 
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should receive. The minister knows that the proposal before 
her ministry would see positive changes to the existing sys- 
tem and allow for greater parental input. 

Clearly, we want to provide an educational program for 
all our children that will allow each of them to reach his or 
her full potential. We must continue to move to greater inte- 
gration of all students in the regular educational program of 
each school. 

Since the passage of Bill 82, as it was known in the early 
1980s, we have made great strides in providing a quality of 
educational opportunity to students with various special edu- 
cation needs. It is time to take the next step. I would ask the 
minister to bring the legislation before the Assembly so that 
together we can build a better future for all of our kids. 
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POLICE SERVICES 


Mr Arnott: I want to inform this assembly today of a 
serious problem which exists in the southern part of my ri- 
ding of Wellington and which directly affects the municipali- 
ties of the townships of Puslinch, Guelph, Erin, Eramosa, 
Pilkington and Nichol and the villages of Erin and Elora. 

The problem pertains to the severe shortage of police at 
the Guelph detachment of the Ontario Provincial Police, 
which services these municipalities and a portion of Highway 
401. Although the force is doing the best job it can, the 
number of police personnel at this detachment is totally inad- 
equate to meet the needs of this area, which has experienced 
unprecedented growth over the last five years, with its conse- 
quent increase in crime, highway traffic accidents and act 
violations. 

This subject was raised in this assembly by my predeces- 
sor in December 1989, and in a letter dated 6 February 1990 
the Solicitor General of the day advised that a review of the 
number of personnel at the Guelph detachment was currently 
under way, in conjunction with a broad-based review of the 
services provided by the OPP throughout the province. 

In a letter dated 1 October 1990, I brought this matter to 
the attention of the new Solicitor General who, in a reply 
dated 8 November, informed me that the OPP province-wide 
review was in the final stages of completion and it was ex- 
pected that a final report regarding staffing shortages and 
other related concerns of the 16 OPP district headquarters 
would be submitted to Management Board in April 1991. 

I am sure that the southern municipalities of Wellington 
are not the only jurisdictions in the province anxiously await- 
ing the release of that report and an indication from the Solic- 
itor General that increased levels of police personnel will be 
provided and maintained in those areas which are now in 
critical need. 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION WEEK 


Mr Wiseman: I would like to point out to the mem- 
bers of the House that this week is National Soil Conserva- 
tion Week. 

Conserving our soil is a vital part of our efforts to 
maintain and improve the whole of the environment in- 
cluding our air, water and ecosystems. Without a healthy, 
productive base of soil in our farmers’ fields, Ontario 


would not have the fresh, abundant fruits, vegetables and) 
grains that we so often take for granted. 
Many Ontario farmers are doing their part to ensure the} 
future of this valuable resource. Through programs like the 
land stewardship program, farmers learn about and partici-| 
pate in farming methods that are environmentally sustainable, | 


Being environmentally responsible need not be an ex 
pensive, onerous burden. Indeed, farmers are showing they 
can actually cut costs and improve long-term production 
by conserving their farm land. | 

| 


I would like to make special mention of the Ontario. 
Soil and Crop Improvement Association. The association 
continues to work co-operatively with the government and) 
farmers to make a real difference by motivating the farm- 
ing community to improve the environmental quality and 
productivity of farm land. 


Earlier this year the Minister of Agriculture and Food, 
the Honourable Elmer Buchanan, announced the land 
stewardship II program. This $38-million initiative com- 
bines the flagship stewardship program with the older pro-. 
gram under the Ontario soil conservation environmental 
enhancement program. Land stewardship is attempting to 
reach farmers who are not already involved in conserva- 
tion, and it is working. 

I would also like to point out that it is a good time to 
think about acts of this kind and environmentally sustain- 
able practices, and that we need to continue them year- 
round. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mrs Sullivan: It has become very clear that the Min- 
ister of the Environment has become the Minister of Gar- 
bage. As she wades through that growing mess, other 
important environmental issues and concerns are bere 
consigned to the trash pile. 


For the clean air program, the public consultation pe- 
riod was over in February, yet we have seen no announce- 
ment of the revised timetable nor of the development of 
the final clean air regulation. 


The minister had promised early negotiations on acid 
rain with small emitters, and a post-1994 program for the 
major sources. Where is that program? 


The extended public comment period on the munici- 
pal-industrial strategy for abatement issues resolution fin- | 
ished last October, but what conclusions has the minister - 
drawn on these issues? What will be the public input into 


the drafting of the control regulations? | 


Where is the petroleum refining abatement regulation? 
That was due out for public comment last fall. In fact, 
what is the minister.’s timetable for release of all the MISA 
abatement regulations? | 

Where is the promised Safe Drinking Water act? 
Where is the ground water protection program? Even on 
her much-touted environmental bill of rights, the promise of 
immediate passage has evolved into undirected consultation. | 

There is nothing on the order paper from the Minister. 
of the Environment. These matters are too important for, 
words only. We need action. ll 
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CHILD CARE 


_ MrB. Murdoch: I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House and the Minister of Community and Social 
services the plight of all municipalities in Ontario, but 
pecifically the county of Grey and the city of Owen 
sound. 

| As you well know, the poor economic climate in this 
srovince has forced many women in rural areas to supple- 
nent their income by caring for children in their homes 
luring the day, but this assistance for farm families may 
oon come to an end. 

_ Our municipalities can no longer manage the enormous 
social service costs mandated to them by the government. 
All over the province, discretionary programs are being 
ost or cut. 

In February the minister promised aid to local govern- 
nents to ease the huge welfare burdens, but to date we 
jave seen no action, and communities like mine are won- 
jering if indeed the minister meant what she said. The 
wardens and regional chairmen who came to Toronto last 
week tried to get an answer from the minister, but she 
>xcused herself from the meeting, leaving everyone to ask 
Whether or not she really is concerned with day care clos- 
ngs and losses of programs. 

I fee] that it is most ironic to watch an NDP govern- 
nent, the friend of the people and spokesperson for the 
common man, oversee the complete dismantling and de- 
struction of the social service system in the province, but if 
some relief is not made available almost immediately to 
our struggling local governments, that is indeed what will 
happen. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


Mrs Mathyssen: I wanted to tell the House about the 
meeting of the Citizens’ Forum on Canada’s Future on 
Saturday 23 March in the town of Strathroy. The meeting 
was part of the Spicer commission’s visit to Canadian 
communities. 

The people of Middlesex filled the Strathroy meeting 

room to tell the commissioner how important Canada is 
and that people in Middlesex are committed to preserving 
our country for our children. They told the commissioner 
that they wanted a Canada with a strong central govern- 
ment, a Canada with a restructured government more will- 
‘ing to listen to Canadians, a Canada that respected and 
acknowledged the contribution of native people and all 
‘those who came to this land to build a country; and they 
wanted a Canada with Quebec. I am proud to tell this 
House that the people of my riding spoke hopefully, elo- 
‘quently and passionately for Canada and made it clear that 
there is no problem that we cannot solve together. 


| STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY 


PREMIER’S COUNCIL ON HEALTH STRATEGY 


_ Hon Mr Rae: I am pleased today to share with mem- 
bers of the Assembly four reports which have been pre- 
pared by the Premier’s Council on Health Strategy. In so 
doing, I naturally want to pay tribute to the predecessor 
government and to my predecessor, David Peterson, who 
established this particular council. The reports contain the 


council’s advice on the future management of our health 
care system and the importance of improving the health of 
all Ontarians. 

Nurturing Health recommends a framework within 
which public policy can support the improvement of indi- 
vidual and community health by influencing the determi- 
nants of health. 

Towards Health Outcomes: Goals 2 and 4 Objectives 
and Targets recommends specific program objectives and 
targets to achieve two of the council’s health goals for 
Ontario. These are goal 2, to foster strong and supportive 
families and communities, and goal 4, to increase the num- 
ber of years of good health for Ontarians by reducing ill- 
ness, disability and premature death. 

Local Decision Making for Health and Social Services 
in the Community offers options on establishing regional 
authorities for health and social service planning and man- 
agement to ensure that local health and social services are 
responsive to consumer and community needs. 

Achieving the Vision: Health Human Resources ad- 
dresses the need to strengthen human resources planning 
and management within our health care system. 

At this time, I am pleased to recognize in the gallery 
four members of the council who served as the chairper- 
sons of the committees which produced these reports, and 
I would ask members of the House to recognize their ex- 
traordinary voluntary contribution to the province. 

With us today are Roy Aitken, who chaired the health 
care system committee—I am pleased to note that Mr Ait- 
ken shortly assumes responsibilities as president and chief 
executive officer for P T International Nickel, with head- 
quarters in Jakarta, Indonesia, challenges to which we 
wish him well; Dr Reva Gerstein, who headed the healthy 
public policy committee—Dr Gerstein is known to all 
member of the House; Mary Shamley, who is chair of the 
health goals committee, and Peg Folsom, head of the inte- 
gration and co-ordination committee. 
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I want to thank these members of the council and their 
colleagues for their efforts and dedication in the prepara- 
tion of these very thoughtful and provocative documents. I 
would invite members of the House to read them and to 
study them carefully, because they are indeed thoughtful 
and provocative and they will have an impact on policies 
of this government and indeed any other government in 
the province. 

I also want to assure members of the House of this 
government’s commitment to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the council as we create opportunities to manage 
our health care system more effectively and to improve the 
health status of Ontarians. 

These reports will be building blocks for a broad public 
dialogue on the future management and development of 
our health care system. I look forward to the discussions 
both in this chamber and with the people of Ontario. 

I also expect to begin discussions with the Council on 
Health, Well-being and Social Justice later this spring on 
the contents of these reports as we establish its agenda for 
the next few years. The mandate of the new council will 
build on the broad view of health and the importance of 
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equity and wellbeing in the health status of the population 
that the Council on Health Strategy has articulated so 
clearly in its reports. 

With the mounting pressures on our health care system 
and the recently announced reductions in federal govern- 
ment cost-sharing, it is essential that we better manage our 
health care and social service systems and continuously 
improve their quality. We must also focus on other factors 
like child development, employment and the environment, 
which we know can yield benefits in improving health 
status and wellbeing. 

Again, I want to thank personally the council members 
for their valuable contribution. Their recommendations 
have provided us with a solid basis to work together to 
achieve better health for all Ontarians. 


RESPONSES 


PREMIER’S COUNCIL ON HEALTH STRATEGY 


Mr Phillips: I would like to join with the Premier in 
congratulating the group, which has done outstanding 
work. As the Premier indicated to the House, I think in 
many respects the Premier’s Council on Health Strategy 
has, for the country, provided some of the most thoughtful 
considerations that are available in the health field right 
now. Certainly I thank very much the four members who 
are in the gallery and in fact all the members of the 
Premier’s health council. I look forward to absorbing these 
four reports and their helping to provide me with a back- 
drop of how we are going to tackle some of the key issues 
in the health care field in the years ahead. 

I think the Premier and all the government appreciate 
that this is an area that represents about 34% of the current 
budget, growing substantially. The demands on the tradi- 
tional areas of health care, the hospitals and what not, are 
substantial, yet I think the Premier’s health council has 
pointed the way that many of our solutions in health care 
rest outside the traditional health care solutions, more in 
the community, recognizing that poverty, homelessness 
and many other aspects play perhaps as important a role in 
health care as our hospitals do. 

I am pleased to see that the Premier has decided to 
continue the health council, albeit with a slightly different 
mandate, but none the less one that will look at health in 
its broadest sense. As the Premier said, if we read these 
four reports, along with a lot of other reports that the 
Premier’s health council has developed, it will provide a 
useful backdrop for all of us if we in this House look 
towards solutions in the health care area. 

Certainly I would repeat what I said earlier in the 
House, that it would be our hope that the Premier and the 
Minister of Health would move quickly in some of the 
areas that I think are obvious and certainly some of the 
areas that the Premier’s council has indicated need action 
quickly. I am talking now of things like action in the long- 
term care area, where the community is awaiting direction. 
There is no question that we need to strengthen our com- 
munity-based care. As we look to taking the pressure off 
our traditional hospitals, it can only be done if our commu- 
nity-based care mechanisms and support systems are in 
place. That takes time and, frankly, money as well. 


The drug benefit plan: A very thoughtful report has) 
been prepared for some months now that will be helpful, I 
hope, to the government. 

Certainly in looking at the Ontario Medical Associa- 
tion negotiations, as the government proceeds with those, I 
would hope that considerations take into account the need 
for community-based care and many of the recommenda- 
tions that have come out of the Premier’s health council, 
As well, we are looking for some action in terms of what] 
call cross-border health shopping, out-of-province billings 
in the health care system and certainly some action in the 
northern health area. : 

I am very pleased to have a chance on behalf of our 
party to say how much we appreciate the work of the’ 
Premier’s health council. As I said earlier, we have four 
outstanding individuals, but the Premier’s health council) 
consisted of many. The people of Ontario are indebted to! 
them for the time and energy they put into it, because as. 
the Premier said, if you read those reports, you will find, I 
think, part of the solution for the challenges that rest with 
all of us in the health care system. 

I think all of us in this House appreciate that one of the 
things that truly sets Canada apart from virtually any coun- 
try in the world, and certainly from our neighbours to the) 
south, is our quality health care system available to every- 
one. We are not going to be able to sustain that without: 
some creative new approaches, and I believe as we look at. 
many of those reports from the Premier’s health council, 
that will give us part of the solution. 

I guess lastly I would wish the new deputy—I think he 
is officially a deputy—Mr Pascal, who is heading up on 
behalf of the government the Premier’s health council, all 
the very best of luck and certainly I can assure him that we. 
will be doing whatever we can as a party to assist in mak- | 
ing certain the people of Ontario have the best possible 
health care system. 


| 

Mrs Cunningham: It gives me a great deal of plea- 
sure to stand in this House this afternoon and extend our’ 
sincere congratulations to those members of our commu- | 
nity of Ontario who have given so freely of their time for 
many long, long hours. As I look at them, I know some of 
them, and we are most appreciative of the expertise and 
the dedication that they brought to their jobs as members _ 
and chairpersons of committees for the former Premier’s | 
health council. 

This has not been an easy task for that health council. I 
am sure that they have shared the hopes and the dreams 
and the optimism of many families across this province as 
we look towards new ways of dealing with health care for 
the very young to the elderly, and as our growing popula- 
tion tells us that in fact it will be an elderly population, we 
at times in our lives, as members of families, are very 
much concerned about what will happen to the older mem- 
bers of our community. | 

We have not solved the problems. They have become. 
somewhat bigger, as the Premier’s health council has so 
aptly put to us in the reports that it has tabled to this date, 
and today we look to the conclusion of its reports. We 
congratulate them on their hard work. 
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| Those of us who have been interested, in the Progressive 
Conservative caucus in our communities in the past few 
years and in fact the past few months—I can speak freely to 
say that in our constituency offices health care is one of the 
najor issues that families are concerned about. 
| As this new government takes on its responsibilities and 
as it has established the Premier’s Council on Health, Well- 
oeing and Social Justice under the apt, I believe, guidance of 
Charles Pascal, I will say that we hope it will in fact deal with 
the recommendations of the former Premier’s council, which 
were meaningful, realistic, not easy to achieve, will take hard 
work and determination and guts to deal with. 
_ Tam now talking about reports not only of the Premier’s 
council but of the Lowy report on the overmedication of our 
elderly, which we have not dealt with, that the Premier was so 
concerned about in opposition and that we know he will carry 
through with. 

The northern health care concerns: As we take a look at 
training people in health care, not just physicians and nurses 


but all the other support system, we have to take a look that 


they are well-maintained across the province, and that we 
have ways of encouraging health care professionals to move 
to our northern communities, where the services are so very 


‘much in need. 


As we talk about sending patients in our own communi- 
ties, our citizens, to the United States for treatment, many of 
us find it very difficult to justify those kinds of services south 
of our border when we are so proud of what we are able to do 


‘in Canada. We very seldom talk about the health care we 


provide for citizens from all over the world, not only citizens 


who come to us but physicians who travel around the world 


and have been trained here in this great country of ours. 


1400 

As we talk about long-term care and care for the elderly, 
we must take a look at the tremendous challenges of nursing 
homes, whether they be public or private. They aie the insti- 


tutions that are dealing with the very real people there now. It 


will not be an easy decision for the Premier, and he may in 
fact have to give up some of the principles he feels he has 


supported in the past, for they are the only services that are 


| 


there now and we need them, and we need more of them. 
The hospital funding system which the members of the 


_Premier’s Council on Health Strategy have brought to our 
attention in the past, the physician payment methods which 


you have brought to our attention, these are reports that took 


alot of time. We are only hoping in this caucus that in fact we 


will see results and recommendations and solutions to the 
_ problems. 


As we take a look at the tremendous challenge in manag- 


| ing our health care system and not only maintaining what we 
_ have but making it better, I want you to know, Mr Speaker, 
_and the Premier of this province that this party is prepared to 


help in any way it can. 
With that I will close by saying once more, thank you 


sincerely for being here today. We look forward to reading 
your report and your press conference this afternoon. We 


thank you very much for the hard work that you have done 
on behalf of so many citizens who are more vulnerable 
than ourselves across this great province. Our thanks. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


ELECTORAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr Scott: I have a question for the Premier that has to 
do with the way his government proposes to take govern- 
mental decisions and the relationship his government 
thinks it has with elected members chosen by the people 
who are members of this assembly. 

For many years in the bad old days when the NDP 
were in opposition, then under the leadership of Stephen 
Lewis and Michael Cassidy and Donald MacDonald and 
the present Premier, it was emphasized continually that the 
individual member of the Legislature was an important 
tribune elected by his community to represent the views of 
his community, not only speaking in the assembly but in 
its relationship with government. This was what the demo- 
cratic process was said to be about, this was the nature of 
responsible government as we know it, and this would be the 
way that an elected Legislature had status and influence. 

I shared often the then Premier’s concerns about these 
matters, and indeed the new rules that were entered into in 
1985 and 1990 were designed to enhance that role. There 
has been some backsliding, but that perhaps is understand- 
able: the closed-door accountability session the NDP had; 
the efforts to keep the member for Oriole cut of a public 
housing meeting convened by the Minister of Housing; the 
announcement that if you wanted to know how to deal 
with the new NDP government you should pay $800 into 
the party’s coffers and come to its session; and, just before 
last Christmas, the proposal of the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities and the Minister of Transportation that 
cabinet decision-making would be shared only with NDP 
members of the Hamilton council. 

Notwithstanding that backsliding, it has come to our 
attention today that across Ontario the NDP and its gov- 
ernment have established a system of what are called “al- 
ternative provincial representatives” in ridings, 
exclusively, of course, that are not held by the government; 
indeed, I believe including my own. This comes to our 
attention because a person identified as Leo Courville has 
announced that he is the alternative provincial representa- 
tive in the city of Cornwall, notwithstanding that he was 
rejected by almost 6,000 votes in the last election. 

He was asked by the local paper what he was doing, 
and he said that he especially has the ear of the govern- 
ment, that he could help rectify the fact that an NDP mem- 
ber was not elected in Cornwall, that he was a strong voice 
at Queen’s Park and that it is an NDP government and this 
is what it takes to deal with them. 

I want to ask the Premier, because he will understand 
as an opposition member how destructive this is of the role 
of a properly elected member of the assembly even in 
opposition: Who established this system, what do these 
alternative provincial representatives do, who chooses 
them, what powers do they have and what influence have 
they had in government decision-making to date? 


Hon Mr Rae: | listened with care to the member’s 
preamble and to the member’s question. I want to just say 
to the member that it is my view that being a member of 
the Legislature is a very important full-time job, and I am 
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sure the member for St George-St David shares my views 
on that subject. 

Furthermore, I would say to the member for St George- 
St David that there is no such system in place. It does not 
exist. It is a creation of the overactive imagination of the 
member for St George-St David. There is no process by 
which anyone is chosen for such a fictitious position. 
There is no such position around. I would say to the mem- 
ber that of course there are riding associations which con- 
tinue to exist, 130 riding associations across the province, 
but the people who have been chosen by the members and 
by the public to represent the public are the people who 
represent the people of that part of Ontario. Obviously, the 
political process carries on but the system which the mem- 
ber for St George-St David has invented does not exist. 


Mr Scott: The Premier’s response to my allegation, 
which he obviously takes seriously, is not to worry about it 
because the system that I have described does not exist. 
We will come to that in a moment when we will have 
examples from the Premier’s own party of persons who 
describe themselves as anointed as alternative provincial 
representatives. Then we will see whether in fact the sys- 
tem exists or not. 

The reason I raise the matter, however, is that Mr 
Courville, whoever he is—all we know about him is that 
he has been roundly rejected by the people of Cornwall as 
their representative—says he is the alternative provincial 
representative. He says he has been invited to travel to 
Queen’s Park to meet with Bob Rae—I take it that is the 
same, if I am not mistaken, Bob Rae who is the Premier of 
the province—on a number of occasions. He says he has 
written him, but will not provide, I gather, a lengthy letter 
dated 27 March, portions of a copy of which have been 
disclosed to me, which indicates that Mr Courville, the 
alternative provincial representative of the NDP in Corn- 
wall, says the government should reject the views of the 
municipally elected officials in Cornwall on local munici- 
pal matters. 


Will the Premier undertake, as the system does not, as 
he says, exist, to let us know what those meetings with Mr 
Courville were about, and furthermore to undertake, when 
alternative provincial representatives come to Queen’s 
Park to lobby ministers and the Premier, that the elected 
member for the riding will be invited to attend those meet- 
ings or at least have the minutes of the meetings so that we 
can be sure the legitimate views of the community are 
being known? 

Is this what the Premier meant when, with a good deal 
of piety, both before election and after, he said he was 
going to have open government in which elected members 
would be consulted? If such a system exists, and I believe 
I can demonstrate it does, will he be good enough to im- 
mediately acknowledge that a mistake has been made and 
direct that it be disbanded? 


Hon Mr Rae: Let me say first of all to the member 
for St George-St David, to repeat again, that I do not mind 
him making allegations in the House because that is what I 
have come to expect from him, but I think I am entitled to 
say when to my knowledge those allegations are utterly 
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and completely untrue, unfounded, not based in fact, and 
have nothing to do with reality. 

The member for Cornwall will correct me, but I was in 
Cornwall recently with my wife. I attended a dinner which 
was held by the chamber of commerce. I had a number of 
meetings with members of the community. Mr Courville 


was present at one of those meetings, but there were liter- | 


ally dozens of people there from the chamber— 
1410 | 
Mr Scott: Met with you. | 


Hon Mr Rae: No. I am sorry. The member for St. 
George-St David has asked a question and he is wrong - 
again. I know he does not like to hear this, but I am enti- 
tled to tell him, I am telling him. | 

The member for Cornwall is someone whose prodi- 
gious work on behalf of his constituents is well known. | 
His letters to me come almost weekly. I have tried to re- | 
spond to them with the speed with which they have come 
to me. I have great respect for him as I have for other 
members. The member for Cornwall is a hardworking full- 
time member of the Legislature and he has a hardworking | 
full-time job. I take that contribution very straight. 

I would say that the member for St George-St David 
has been away for a while and now that he is back he says’ 
he has found something, he has dug deep and found some- 
thing. I am saying that what he has found is absolute 
hooey. | 


Mr Scott: We will perhaps come to this, because per- | 
haps the Premier would accept the word of a senior mem- 
ber of his own government if he will not accept my word. 
that this program exists and that these appointments of 
alternative provincial representatives have been made. The | 
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issue is not whether what I say is accurate. The issue is that © 


what Mr Courville says is that he is the alternative provin- 
cial representative in Cornwall. He is the one, not I, who 
says in the local paper that he has met several times with 
the Premier. This is the man, the defeated candidate, who 
the Premier now says is a liar if he has not met with the 
Premier and who should be put down. He is a member of 
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the eastern policy conference. He is obviously trading on 


influence with the government, and in so far as the govern- 


ment permits him to do that, they should promptly put him — 


down. 
It is easy enough for the Premier to make fun of me 


and I accept that as part of life in the assembly, but I hope » 


he will understand that what we are addressing here is an — 


important issue about the role of elected and the role, by 
the way, of rejected candidates for the assembly. Will he be 
good enough, when he responds to Mr Courville’s letter of 
27 March, which he has on his desk, to tell Mr Courville 


that he has no authority to make the kind of assertions he 


has made in the local press, and what is more, that he has _ 
lied when he has said he has met several times with the 
Premier? 


Hon Mr Rae: Just so we can be very clear and just so 
everyone understands, Mr Courville was a candidate for us | 
in the last election, and as the member has pointed out, he » 


was not successful. I have been asked whether I have seen - 


his letter. I can say to the member I have not seen the letter | 


yet, but I get thousands of letters in a week and obviously I 
will look at the letter. 
I do not know whether the member is quoting from a 


_jetter or exactly what he is doing. If he is stating that Mr 
-Courville has said that we have met on a number of occa- 


sions, I can say to him that I meet with people all the time 
dn a basis. That is not a particular surprise. I have already 
indicated the circumstances under which I saw Mr Cour- 
ville. The only other occasion I can think of recently where 
[ would have seen him would have been at a convention 
for New Democrats at which there were roughly 2,000 
delegates. I would not be surprised if I saw Mr Courville 
‘on that occasion. 

_ But let me say to the member for St George-St David, I 
meet with people from all walks of life all the time. There 
are people who are entitled to play a role in our political 
party as they are entitled to play a role in the member’s 
party, but there is no such thing as an alternative provincial 
representative. There is no such system which was part of 
the member’s first question alleging that we had created 
some kind of a system across the province. That is com- 
pletely false; completely untrue. There is no such group of 
people; there is no such system; there is no such effort on 


our part to take away from the duties and responsibilities 


of the hardworking full-time members of the Legislature 
who have a job to do here and whose views we take enor- 


mously seriously. 


Mr Scott: The Premier’s response to this issue, which 


Iam certain he takes seriously, as any leader would, is that 


it is hooey that there is no such system. The system comes 
to our attention because Mr Courville has described it, but 


I understand that the Premier has said Mr Courville’s ac- 


count of his attendances on the Premier given in the local 
paper is false. That is not all there is to it. 

On 18 February 1991, on the letterhead of the Minister 
of Northern Development, a letter was written by that 
minister’s special assistant to David Court, the director of 


the public, and tax-funded, Algoma District Social Ser- 


vices board, recommending the appointment of one Wilma 
Sanderson to sit as a member of this publicly funded, tax- 


_ paid board. 


affiliations which are as follows,” 
-minister’s letter, describing a position which we were just 


The letter goes on, “Wilma has several professional 
and among them, in the 


moments ago told did not exist, is given that she is “the 


alternative provincial representative for the New Demo- 
cratic Party Algoma-Manitoulin riding.” 


The Premier says that there is no such thing; the Minis- 


ter of Northern Development says there is such a thing. Do 


1 


members know the interesting connecting link? Mr Cour- 
ville, in the paper in Cornwall today, says, “They work 
_ very closely as alternative political representatives with the 


_ Ministry of Northern Development.” 


Now what does the Premier say about this? We have 


from his own ministry a recognition that the job title, the 


_ description “Alternative Provincial Representative,” 


capi- 


_ talized, does exist as far as the minister and the Premier are 


I 


| 


concerned. What this is is barefaced political pressure de- 
signed to insert a non-elected official on a tax-paid board. 
The government can no longer say this system does not 
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exist. I want the assurance of the Premier that it will be 
disbanded forthwith and that the minister will be rebuked 
for making that suggestion. 


Hon Mr Rae: Let me try to explain to the member, 
and I am sure he will appreciate the explanation. In our 
party we have a convention, which meets every two years, 
at which our leader is elected and we have delegates. We 
also have a council which meets four times a year. That 
council has a delegate, a representative, and it has an alter- 
native delegate or representative. 


Mr Scott: It isn’t what it says. 


Hon Mr Rae: These councils have been in existence 
back to Donald MacDonald and Stephen Lewis and Mi- 
chael Cassidy. These councils have been in existence all 
that time. We continue to have a party council which 
meets, which has delegates, representatives from various 
ridings, from 130 ridings and it has alternative delegates 
who go to that council meeting and who go to those coun- 
cil meetings four times a year. That, as I understand it, is 
the status that Miss Sanderson has with respect to the Al- 
goma-Manitoulin provincial riding. That is the beginning 
and end of that particular molehill. 


Mr Scott: The Premier having responded first by say- 
ing no such thing existed, then having had to respond to 
his minister’s letter, begins to talk about delegates to a 
provincial council meeting. I point out to the Premier that 
this is not the way the minister’s letter described this per- 
son. She is described— 


Interjection. 
1420 


Mr Scott: It is not a minister’s letter. So now the pol- 
icy assistant to the minister is to be discounted. Unload 
them as he has to, the fact is that this person is described as 
the alternative provincial member; Mr Courville is de- 
scribed the same way. But I want to point out that it is not 
only my concern that this unelected official has been in- 
serted in Algoma; it is the concern of the board. Here is 
what the vice-chairman of the board had to say about it. 


Interjections. 


Mr Scott: If members are interested in open govern- 
ment, they will give this a moment. Here is what the vice- 
chairman of the Algoma board had to say of the effort of 
the ministry to impose this alternative provincial represen- 
tative on it in a tax-paid board setting: 

“*The feeling of the board was perhaps amazement 
after what we had heard from the Premier, that people 
would be judged on the basis of their merits. We felt it was 
done in very, very bad taste by the individual and that it 
should be brought to the attention of her boss. 

“Currie said, “The mention of Sanderson’s NDP links 
struck us as being mentioned as a specific reason as to why 
she should be hired Other governments have never con- 
sulted with us, as they should not. Otherwise this would 
become an old boys’ club, which is in direct opposition to 
the democratic process.’ 

“Brown Said the letter is totally inappropriate. ‘I think 
it’s very bizarre to see political interference in the work of 
district boards.’” 
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Does the Premier agree that the letter from the Ministry 
of Northern Development, signed by the policy assistant, 
is, as the vice-chairman said, totally inappropriate, indeed 
bizarre in the work of district boards? 


Hon Mr Rae: I am happy to read a letter which was 
signed by David de Launey, the executive assistant, which 
was copied to the leader of the Conservative Party and to 
the leader of the Liberal Party on Friday. What I heard this 
morning—obviously I have been briefed on this—was the 
first that I had heard about it. It said: 

“On 28 February 1991, a special assistant to the Minis- 
ter of Northern Development wrote to you recommending 
someone for the board of the Algoma district social ser- 
vices. This personal directive went out on the letterhead of 
the office of the Minister of Northern Development. This 
letter should not have been sent. It is not consistent with 
the new process of public appointment that the govern- 
ment is establishing. I regret any undue pressure this rec- 
ommendation may have put on you and your board 
members. I can assure you that it will not happen again.” 

I want to assure the member that a mistake was made, 
a mistake has been admitted by the minister’s office and it 
will not happen again. As I say, that is the beginning and 
the end of it. 


Mr Scott: It was the Premier who said in the Legisla- 
ture, “It is to be our governing principle that we must at all 
times act in a manner that will not only bear the closest 
public scrutiny but will go further and ensure public confi- 
dence and trust in the integrity of government.” 

The Premier has said, as we have caught him out, that a 
letter has now been written apologizing. Are we to under- 
stand that as long as we catch him out he will admit a 
mistake; that if we do not catch him out, he will not admit 
a mistake? For five questions he has refused to acknowl- 
edge the problem; now he acknowledges it. It seems to me 
that this is an important moment in the legislative process. 

I want to ask the Premier, will he and the government 
apologize to the representative in this House for Algoma- 
Manitoulin and to the people of Algoma for what the vice- 
chairman of the board has characterized as a bizarre and 
inappropriate intervention in the public affairs of this 
board by this alternative provincial representative? Will he 
apologize in fairness to that community? 


Hon Mr Rae: The letter went out on Friday. The min- 
ister was in Elliot Lake on Friday. The letter was out on 
Friday night and she directly responded. Let me say to the 
member, a mistake was made with respect to this particular 
letter. But I also want to say that from this letter and from a 
letter which I have not yet seen from Mr Courville which 
apparently appeared in some paper, the member for St 
George-St David concocted an entire elaborate scheme by 
this government to undermine parliamentary representa- 
tion in Ontario. That is what I called hooey, because it is 
not based on a fair attribution of facts. 

If the member wants to say that this is an important 
parliamentary moment, that is fine, I am happy to ascribe 
any moment which he thinks is important a notion of im- 
portance. But for goodness sake, let us not build the kind 
of elaborate and absolutely unjustified conclusion from the 


situation which he has put forward. It is quite unfair, it is |i 
quite inaccurate, it does not at all represent the facts, it is || 
not in keeping with the truth, and I am sure the member 
would want to think about that before he does this again. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Runciman: My question is to the Premier. Last/| 
week, last Thursday I think it was, the Minister of Finan- | 
cial Institutions was quoted extensively in the news media, 
indicating that the rights of victims may not be expanded 
or even included under the new system. This comes ap-) 
proximately two weeks after the minister was sworn in to) 
his new responsibilities, four months after he called the 
loss of the right to sue the most offensive part of the Lib- 
eral legislation, Bill 68. This is indeed an amazing turn-) 
around in a very brief time indeed. The minister is not only 
abandoning his own views but apparently party principles 
and NDP policy. | 

My question is to the Premier, and I am asking him | 
how he can reconcile his own commitment to and belief in 
the right to sue with the minister’s views expressed last) 
Thursday. | 


Hon Mr Rae: As I have said, I think in answer to 
almost every question which has come on this subject 
from the member for Leeds-Grenville—and I will answer 
him as directly as I can—the government is working as a 
government to present what in our view we find is the) 
fairest and best plan for all the people of the province, | 
including people who are the victims of accidents. We will | 
continue to do that. We will continue to do it as best we 
can. 

Beyond that, I am really not at liberty to comment in| 
any detail, except to say that obviously there is a range of 
options and ways of doing that. There are ways of provid- 
ing for people who are injured in accidents and people 
who are the innocent victims of accidents, and we will 
present to the Legislature the best and fairest possible plan, 
at which point it can be fully discussed with all members 
of the public. 


Mr Runciman: What the Premier continues to deliver 
is more bafflegab and non-answers on this issue. We are 
certainly not getting a direct answer. 

I want to read something the Premier said to the former 
Premier, Mr Peterson, dealing with the auto insurance - | 
issue. He said: 

“If the Premier was telling the truth when he made that 
statement back in the election of 1987, he has an obliga-— 
tion now to tell us what that plan was and why he did not — 
put it into effect. He has an obligation to be straightfor- 
ward with all of us in this House and say why what he is! 
doing now is the exact opposite of what he promised the | 
people of this province during an election campaign. ) 

“I am here to tell the members that this party, his party, 
the Liberal Party of Ontario, will be judged accordingly for 
having very clearly and emphatically broken faith with the 
people of this province.’ | 

Is the Premier telling the people of Ontario that what» 
he required as a standard of honesty and integrity by Mr 
Peterson and his Liberal government will not be applied to. 


his Premier and his socialist government? Is he going to 
_xeep the promise and restore the right to sue? 


| Hon Mr Rae: I am sure my fate, as does the fate of all 
bf us, lies on a daily basis with the electorate of the prov- 
nce. They will make judgements with us and on us on a 
daily basis. We recognize that, and I certainly recognize 
‘hat, but I hope the member will appreciate that I cannot 
answer in any significant detail. It is not because I am 
trying to be particularly evasive or difficult. It is for the 
simple reason that the cabinet has yet to make a final 
decision, the legislation is not yet before the House, and 
‘until such time as it is, I do not think it is fair for the 
member to draw any particular conclusions or for us to 
have a speculative debate. I think it is better that we have a 
debate on the substantive matter which will be before the 
House. 


1430 


Mr Runciman: | am not looking for details of the 
plan as it is going to come forward. I am asking the Pre- 
mier if indeed he is going to be true to his commitment, 
the commitment of his minister when he was a back- 
bencher, the commitment of the former minister, certainly 
strongly the commitment of his party during the filibuster 
here last year, a very strong commitment to restore the 
right to sue—apparently at that time, we believed, a very 
genuine concern for the innocent accident victims in this 
province. 
That is all I am asking him, and apparently now we are 
getting obfuscation. We are certainly not able to get a 
‘straight answer from this Premier. I do not know if he is 
collapsing to the pressure of the insurance industry or the 
no-fault troika on the front bench, as I have described 
them. Something is happening, and the Premier is not pre- 
pared to give us a straight yes or no whether indeed he is 
prepared to keep a commitment he made to the people of 
this province. 
_ I want to read another quote to him and put it on the 
record again, again a question to Mr Peterson: 
“Surely it is noteworthy that when you ask the Premier 
of the province whether he was telling the truth on a given 
day, he cannot even answer yes, let alone no. He cannot 
give us an answer one way or the other. It is a very simple 
question. When he made that statement to the people of 
_this province, was he or was he not telling the truth to the 
| electors of Ontario?” 
I want to throw that back to the Premier. When he 
made the promise to restore the right to sue, was he or was 
he not telling the truth to the people of Ontario? 


Hon Mr Rae: I have been dealing with the insurance 
issue in this House for a long time, and the House will 
have yet another opportunity in a few weeks to deal with 
this issue. The member will have the opportunity to make 
an assessment of the scheme, of the proposal that is put 
_ forward by the government, and so will others. They will 
_have an opportunity to judge it; so will the electorate. Ob- 
viously, we stand or fall by the electorate. 
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ONTARIO PUBLIC SERVICE SETTLEMENT 


Mr Stockwell: My question is to the Chairman of 
Management Board. Just recently they announced they 
have settled with the union for the province of Ontario at 
some 5.8% increase over last year. What would that cost 
the taxpayers if they include all the grossing up, the merit 
increases, etc? 

We all know that 5.8% is the settlement amount. I do 
not think that was a particularly good settlement. I think it 
is too high, considering the economic conditions we face 
today as a province. The Chairman of Management Board 
obviously thinks the figure was a good settlement. Other- 
wise, she would not have signed the document. 

The key question is, what is it going to cost the taxpayers 
from last year to this year on straight payroll for union people 
working for the province? The cost of living allowance is 
5.8%. Including merit increases, etc, what kind of percentage 
increase can the taxpayers be looking forward to? 


Hon Ms Lankin: I do not have the actual figure of the 
merit increase here. My recollection is that between steps 
on the grid it is something like a total cost of 0.3%, but I 
will check that out and I will get that answer to the mem- 
ber. I think that would bring the total cost in any given 
year to around the 6% figure if there is a 5.8% cost of 
living increase. However, as I said, I will verify it and I 
will get the answer for the member. 


Mr Stockwell: We are dealing now with an over 6% 
increase. If we are talking 0.3% and 5.8%, we are over 
6%. We have 1,600 job losses per day in this province. 
Local municipalities are negotiating today for settlements 
ranging between 4% and 5%. Management Board has now 
become, at 6%, the high-water mark. Everyone will be 
looking for that type of increase in the public sector. 

As I said, there are 1,600 job losses per day. How can 
she justify this to the taxpayer, the beleaguered taxpayer 
who has been overriden by tax increase after tax increase, 
the jobless who are being forced out of their jobs because 
of plant closures, etc, those who are being laid off, with no 
increase, plus a tremendous number of workers out there 
in the province of Ontario who are doing with no increase 
this year because of the economic recession? How can she 
justify this to all those people who have lost their jobs, are 
getting no increase, and they can see the fat cats at Queen’s 
Park offering a 6% increase to their workers, who are to- 
tally oblivious of the recession? What does she say to these 
poor people when they are looking for food to put on their 
table? 


Hon Ms Lankin: | actually appreciate the opportunity 
to address this issue, because the member was referring to 
the article that was in the Sun on Friday, and I thought it 
was unfortunate that the research for the article did not 
provide answers to some of the questions he is putting 
forward in terms of the comparisons and what economic 
indicators should be looked at and how you justify wage 
bargaining in the public sector. Particularly with respect to 
a couple of the comments the member made, | think it is 
important for him to look at the history of this. 

The article seemed to suggest that in fact this was a news 
item, that something had just happened. The decisions that 
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were taken with respect to an appropriate area of settle- 
ment were taken back in the beginning of November. That 
includes looking at things like, in the public sector, where 
you have no right to strike, where you proceed to binding 
arbitration, what an arbitrator would look at, what he 
would likely award. That means you must look at things 
like economic trends and the level of wage settlements and 
comparison of OPS to private sector, some of the things 
the member just said. Unfortunately, the numbers he is 
putting forward are incorrect. 

As I indicated, we looked at this at the beginning of 
November. The actual settlements in the OPS started in 
December—the first four or so came in around the middle 
of December—and range from 5.78% to 5.8%, and those 
are the operative figures. 

I think at that point in time you need to look at the 
prediction for inflation. The Treasurer in the economic 
statement looked at 6.1% for Ontario. In fact, federal fore- 
casts at that point in time were ranging from 5.9% to 6.4%. 
It is often accused that public sector wages can be infla- 
tionary; 5.8% comes in below that. It is not an inflationary 
pressure. 

More important, the member needs to look at the very 
issue he was raising with respect to wage settlement 
trends. At that point in time what was out and reported 
were third-quarter settlement trends, and in the private sec- 
tor, again at that point in time, they were running at 6.9%, 
and in the fourth quarter when they were finally reported 
out they came down to 6.1%. 

Those were the figures we had to look at, but you also 
have to project forward. At that point the federal govern- 
ment was not even acknowledging that there was a reces- 
sion. In projecting forward, I think it is important for you 
to look at what is happening right now, and these are com- 
parable figures, but unfortunately I do not think the mem- 
ber has the right ones. 

If you look at public sector settlements in the first two 
months of 1991, the figure is 6.6%. If you look in Febru- 
ary, for all settlements in bargaining of private and public 
sector the figure is 6.6%. So in fact the negotiated settle- 
ments we have reached are responsible, and I think be- 
cause they are such large bargaining units they will in fact 
help bring settlement rates down. 

However, the other point the member raised with re- 
spect to what has happened to the economy, the dramatic 
turnaround and where we are headed will certainly be 
major guiding economic trends and factors that will be 
considered in the round of bargaining that we are prepar- 
ing for now. 


Mr Stockwell: That may be very well and good for 
the reality of the minister’s seat today. I do not hear any- 
body in the private sector quoting me those kinds of num- 
bers and suggesting that the public sector should be 
receiving 6% increases in salaries during these recession- 
ary times. 

She can tell me she set the trend in November. If she is 
telling me she set the trend in November for 6% increases, 
that is irresponsible and unacceptable. The people who 
have lost their jobs, the people who are getting no increase, 
do not consider it to be reasonable for government to ex- 


pect a 6% pay hike for the union people. In fact, I am not 
so sure if the minister’s mind has crossed the bargaining 
table, because she is not talking as if she is representing 
the taxpayer, she is still talking as if she is representing the 
unions she used to represent. 

In the face of the reality of today—and the reality 
today is that there are many job plant closures, people 


getting laid off, people who are not getting increases—the 


local municipalities in Metro are talking about a 4% to 5% 
increase. She is leading those when it comes to settlements 
with local municipalities. 

How can the Chairman of Management Board isolate 
herself? How can she stand here and rattle off statistics 


that are totally meaningless to the person who has been | 


laid off and has no way to feed his family? How can she 
accept these kinds of tax hikes to the taxpayers, who can- 
not afford to pay them? 

Six per cent is too high. If she goes to the towns and 
she asks her members to go back to their communities and 
tell them to sell a 6% increase, it would be resoundingly 
unacceptable. Is she prepared to defend to the people of 
this province a 6% increase in cost of living and merit 
increases for the unions of Ontario when they are not hav- 


ing any food to put on their table because this government | 


has been inactive in creating jobs? There are 1,600 job 


losses a day. That is not putting food on the table. When — 


can they expect to see this government tighten its belt and 
fight the recession, help the private sector fight the recession? 


1440 


Hon Ms Lankin: The member asked, “How can you | 


isolate yourself as a government?” In fact you cannot, you 
cannot at all, and that is the very fact that I was trying to 


put forward to him. In a system of collective bargaining in — 
which you must go to arbitration as a final dispute resolu- | 
tion mechanism, an arbitrator must look at things like. the - 
cost of living, the economic trends and the settlement 
trends. Those figures drive a certain perspective of what — 
that settlement will be. The member is completely ignoring 


that. 

The other thing I would say is that the member is mis- 
representing the actual figures that are out there and what 
we had to look at; and to indicate that at the point in time 


in November when we started into bargaining the kind of | 


economic downturn was completely understood, I think 
the member is entirely wrong. Again I will say the settle- 
ments were in December that that rate was set for the 
public sector and the OPS. 

I do, however, seriously want to respond to the concern 
he raised with respect to the economy now, to the number 
of people who are losing their jobs, to the very real crisis 
we are trying to respond to through a number of measures, 
through the preparation of the budget. I agree with him 


that with respect to collective bargaining in the OPS, as we 


enter into preparation for the collective bargaining session 
for the next year, in fact all of these points will drive the 


negotiations and will drive that settlement figure, I think, | 


to a considerably lower rate. 
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Mrs McLeod: It would appear from Friday’s press 
‘hat the Premier has now rejected any possibility of assis- 
vance for municipalities that are faced with explosive in- 
creases in their welfare case loads. He has apparently said 
that there will be no quick payouts. 

| I think we all know the numbers only too well. In 
‘Metropolitan Toronto welfare cases have grown by 83%, 
in Dufferin welfare cases have grown by 120%, in York 
region they have grown by 100%, and the burden of this 
growth is being passed directly on to local ratepayers. 

_ As the municipal cost for social assistance grows so 
‘rapidly, it becomes impossible for the municipalities to 
have any flexibility in providing the emergency assistance 
‘programs that are so badly needed, and as a result of that, 
the increase in use of food banks is being clearly seen. 

I would like to ask the minister a question we have 
asked before and are going to continue to ask: Will she at 
least commit to paying some increased share of welfare 
costs, or has the Premier now had the last word on this 
subject? 

Hon Mrs Akande: Actually, we have been for quite 
some time picking up considerable assistance for the mu- 
nicipalities. We did that when we announced our first in- 
crease that came in in January, where we picked up the 
total cost of the increase on the increase. We have done so 
in many of the measures. 

We increased the number of workers who would facili- 
tate moving from general welfare assistance to FBA so 
that those costs would be picked up entirely by the prov- 
ince, rather than any of those costs continuing with the 
municipalities. We have made recommendations to the 
municipalities and told them to suspend their home visits 
so they could move people on and then off the FBA much 
more quickly. We have made it possible for them to allow 
people to return to social assistance on FBA without first 
going back on GWA after they have had some brief period 
_at work. I could go on. We have been giving quite a bit of 
support to the municipalities and we shall continue. 


: 
— aE 
| SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Mrs McLeod: I know the minister is very well aware 


of the number of recommendations that have been made to 
her from different sources that would provide for some 
immediate relief to municipalities and to people who are 
now on welfare, and I find myself wondering how we can 
get past the words to grasp a sense of the reality of this 
crisis. 

_ I wonder if it is impossible to ignore the fact that those 
who are most impacted by the recession are probably chil- 
dren and young people. Metropolitan Toronto released a 
report on Friday suggesting that almost 26,000 children in 
the Metro Toronto area are now receiving general welfare 
assistance. During the standing committee on estimates, 
the minister herself indicated that 338,000 children were 
now dependent on social assistance in Ontario, and we 
_know that 80% more children in Metropolitan Toronto are 


just $5 million out of the $700-million anti-recessionary 
package to put opportunity planning pilot projects in place. 
The government will not commit to providing assistance to 
municipalities in meeting the increased costs of welfare. 
Instead of committing to enhancing the cost sharing for 
emergency assistance programs, the government’s pro- 
posal was to provide $1 million to food banks that said 
they really did not want that, and now the Daily Bread 
Food Bank has fallen short on its food drives and is talking 
about rationing food. 

I simply ask the minister, how can she continue to 
avoid dealing with this issue? What commitments is she 
prepared to make? 


Hon Mrs Akande: I feel very, very sorry that I have 
to continue to repeat that we have heard the cries out there. 
We are responding to the needs that have been mentioned 
by the member. We have continued to address the problem 
in several ways. The recognition that so many children are 
in need is what has brought us to the point where we have 
moved very quickly to get the kind of assistance that is 
necessary for single parents, and that bill or that move is 
held up in committee by the opposition. That would bring 
thousands of dollars to parents who need that money. 

The other focus is the $1 million that the member re- 
fers to; that was given to food banks to come up with 
creative ideas that they wanted to address. That money was 
received well by some who requested it and denied by 
others who did not. 


SKILLS TRAINING 


Mrs Cunningham: My question is to the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities and Skills Development. Re- 
cently the government has been making some efforts 
through its unemployment help centres to boost the pro- 
grams for skills training for the unemployed people in our 
province. 

Last week the president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour told the annual meeting of the London unemploy- 
ment help centre: “All of the skills or all of the education 
we can provide for workers or others is virtually useless 
unless the economy has the capacity to provide enough 
jobs for them to go to.” We all know who was in the 
audience. 

The Premier spoke to the Ontario Teachers’ Federation 
on the weekend and said: “Education and retraining are the 
key to better times.” 

Surely these remarks are very contradictory. I ask the 
minister to explain why the Ontario Federation of Labour 
is contradicting, I think, what the Premier wants in retrain- 
ing for young people and unemployed workers in our 
province. I am giving him a chance to explain. 


Hon Mr Allen: I thank the member for the question. I 
see no contradiction between a statement respecting the 
need for jobs for people who are trained to go to and the 
assertion that it is necessary to improve and enhance train- 
ing and education for young people, and for older people 


now using food banks than were using food banks last 
_~year. 

| Surely we would all agree that relief is absolutely nec- 
essary now. This government will not commit to spending 


indeed, to enable them to access the labour market. Those 
two go hand in hand. They are certainly the bipolar ele- 
ments of this government’s strategy with respect to the 
economy. 
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In my own capacity as Minister of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, my responsibilities lie in the training and educa- 
tion end of that equation. The member will know that we 
did everything we could to maintain the level of post-sec- 
ondary funding for that purpose, for the colleges and the 
universities of this province, that we are actively negotiat- 
ing enhanced funding from the federal government for all 
the training initiatives in Ontario, and that we have re- 
cently provided funding for laid-off apprentice programs 
that would enable laid-off apprentices to continue as ap- 
prentices in their training in order to take advantage of 
returning good times, we would hope. We have also pro- 
vided funding for technology enhancement programs for 
technologists and technicians and for pre-apprenticeship 
programs out in the workplace. 

There is a whole series of initiatives we are taking to 
enhance the training side and to enable us to regain our 
prosperity through that avenue. 
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Mrs Cunningham: I take objection to the words “vir- 
tually useless,” which were used by the president of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour when he was talking about 
skills and education. I just hope the minister will have a 
little chat, because I do not think that is the kind of mes- 
sage we want across Ontario. In these times, I believe we 
should be saying all the positive things we can to people 
who are looking for opportunities to retrain, and that is the 
point I am making. 

I would also like to bring to the attention of the minis- 
ter, with regard to these help centres, that we also have 
community industrial training committees that have been 
in Ontario, I suppose, since the late 1970s. They have been 
the backbone of the advice that school boards, colleges, 
universities and the government get from the grass-roots 
community. 

I want to read from a letter that was sent to Gordon 
Wilson, president of the Ontario Federation of Labour, by 
the southwestern region chairperson of the community in- 
dustrial training committee. He said: 

“Community industrial training committees were 
formed in 1979 as advisory committees to the government 
and the colleges on skills training needs in the metal cutt- 
ing trades. Business, industry, labour, education and gov- 
ernment were invited to participate in these local voluntary 
organizations. Only labour declined this opportunity to in- 
fluence training decisions. Labour did not support local 
decision-making on training issues.” 

I was a member of these committees over a number of 
years in London, and we did not have the kind of support 
we wanted, but I must say it has begun to turn around. 

This particular chairman writes: 

“Suddenly, in 1990, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
has come forward as an active and adamant opponent of 
the community industrial training committees.” 

What is the minister prepared to do to ensure that all 
parties, labour, unions, business and education, are included 
in all training strategies and programs in this province? 


Hon Mr Allen: Everything I can. Quite clearly, any 
new training structures in Ontario have to be representa- 
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tive. The problem is not that the labour movement does not 
see the need for local training councils; it is that with 57 of 
them out there at the moment, they have a very hard time 
providing appropriately trained personnel on training is- 
sues in order to staff all the representative positions that 


need to be there. It is not a question of not wanting local 


delivery mechanisms. 

I assure the member that we are currently very actively 
involved and that by the end of this month must have in 
place a clear alternative for local delivery mechanisms in 
order to continue our negotiations with the federal govern- 
ment on the Canada-Ontario agreement on training. That 
will have to designate the nature and character and the 
representativeness and functions of the local delivery 


mechanisms that will have to be part of the Ontario scene 


in the future. 
I assure all members of this House that those bodies, in 
order to be effective, will have to use the services of those 


who are energetic and involved and engaged in training | 


locally, and at one and the same time they will have to be 
representative in order to be effective. 


ACCESS TO LAKE SCUGOG 


Mr Mills: My question this afternoon is directed to 
the Minister of Natural Resources. A few days back, I met 
with the native people who are members of the 
Mississauga first nation of Scugog, in my riding. We dis- 
cussed a number of issues. The topmost issue facing that 
group of people is access to Lake Scugog. At the moment, 


they are landlocked. They have no access to the lake to | 
carry out the things that naturally are theirs; that is, fishing | 


and hunting. What is the minister doing to facilitate access 
to the water on provincial crown lands adjacent to the 
reserve for the Scugog first nation? 


Hon Mr Wildman: I thank the member for Durham 
East for the question. I know of his interest and the visit he 
had with the Mississauga first nation of Scugog Island. 
That first nation is a member of the United Indian Coun- 
cils of the Mississauga and Chippewas First Nation. The 
provincial government is expecting shortly to be receiving 


a formal proposal to initiate discussions regarding issues © 
of land and natural resources from the united councils. I — 
understand water access for Scugog will be one of the — 
issues that will be addressed in that formal proposal, and 
we hope to initiate discussions as soon as possible. We are — 


looking forward to receiving the proposal. 


Mr Mills: That was a very fine answer and I appreciate — 


it. 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mrs Sullivan: My question is to the Minister of the — 


Environment, and I am asking it specifically of the Minis- 


ter of the Environment and not the minister of the greater 


Toronto area. The minister will know that we on this side 
of the House support the concept that citizens of the prov- 
ince have to be aware of and involved in solutions to the 
waste crisis, particularly 3Rs-related solutions, and that the 
solutions have to be environmentally sound. 


We were surprised, however, that last week the minister | 
responsible for the GTA ruled out several potential options _ 
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nd solutions without the opportunity to have them sub- 
ected to the rigours of the environmental assessment pro- 
“ess. The decision to process garbage from the GTA within 
he GTA is a decision based on a philosophical position 
nd not on science or environmental integrity. 

_ Tam asking the Minister of the Environment if as Min- 
‘ster of the Environment she will guarantee and insist that 
whatever interim sites may be selected in the GTA will 
ome not because of a political decision but will be subject 
oa full environmental assessment. 


| Hon Mrs Grier: I am sure the member is well aware 

hat I have ruled out the interim sites for waste within the 
‘STA that were part of the original plans of the previous 
Be yerimént Under that government, interim sites were to 
ve selected for a four-year period without a full environ- 
“nental assessment but through the Environmental Protec- 
ion Act. The plan of this government is to get significant 
-eductions in the amount of waste that has to be disposed 
of and then to find a long-term site. That is the plan with 
which I am proceeding. 

Mrs Sullivan: The minister may not have been in 

agreement with the previous Minister of the 
Environment’s plan to have interim landfill site approvals 
done through the Environmental Assessment Board under 
the Environmental Protection Act. That process did, how- 
ever, assure the public of consultation and that sites would 
be chosen based on environmental suitability. The minister 
has promised nothing, no environmental assessment, no 
environmental protection, only the use of back-pocket 
emergency powers. 
_ My question is straightforward. Will the Minister of 
the Environment commit to this House that any expansion 
of existing sites or any interim sites which may be required 
will be subject to the full scrutiny of the Environmental 
Assessment Act? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I want to point out to the member 
once again that there are two approaches to this issue. The 
approach we are taking is a system-wide, long-term ap- 
proach that puts waste reduction first and puts the site 
selection process for a disposal site under the Environmen- 
tal Assessment Act. 

In the implementation of that long-term plan I have 
recognized the possibility that we might run out of capac- 
‘ity within the GTA before we have the long-term site avail- 
able. I do not plan for that. I hope that will not happen. It 
would be irresponsible of me not to acknowledge that it 
could happen, and for that reason I have asked a task force 
within my ministry to come up with all possible alternative 
solutions to that situation should it arise. When I am in 
possession of all the information that is available as to 
| what those alternatives might be, I will share them with the 
| "member. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Mr Jordan: My question is for the Minister of En- 
ergy. Abitibi-Price established its last two paper mills in 
Alabama and Georgia rather than in Ontario. This repre- 
sents a loss of 300 skilled jobs to the province. One of the 
_ major reasons for locating in the United States was the future 
shortfall of available electrical energy supply in Ontario. 


Recently the chairman and president of Ontario Hydro 
resigned. Can the minister tell us how many megawatts of 
power have been made available through conservation to 
date? 
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Hon Mrs Carter: I would just like to point out that 
our policy has had no effect on the supply of energy in this 
province in any negative sense and certainly will not do so 
for many years to come. Any nuclear power stations that 
might have been started at the end of the demand-supply 
plan hearings would not have been started for several 
years. So I fail to see why any firm should be making 
decisions of that kind at this time. 


Mr Jordan: My question first was how many mega- 
watts of power had the minister made available to the 
province through conservation and how does she cope 
with the president of the major power users of Ontario 
coming forward and saying there is a gradual movement of 
business development out of Ontario? This is currently in 
the form of hiring out plant expansions outside of Ontario. 
When will the government come forward and tell us the 
megawatts the minister has made available through con- 
servation and give us some direction to restore confidence 
in this province? 

Hon Mrs Carter: It is impossible to accurately mea- 
sure how many megawatts are made available though con- 
servation at a given time. However, it does happen to be a 
fact, and we do not know to what extent this is due to the 
recession and to what extent it is due to conservation, that 
power use in this province dropped 2.9% last year and has 
dropped for the first few months of this year. There is 
certainly no impending power crisis. We have many 
standby possibilities of bringing more power on stream at 
short notice. If the member opposite can point to me and 
prove that any firm has left this province for the United 
States because of a fear of impending power shortage, then 
I would like to see that proof. 


MOTION 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ PUBLIC BUSINESS 


Miss Martel moved that notwithstanding standing 
order 94(h) the requirement for notice be waived with 
respect to ballot item 12. 


Motion agreed to. 
PETITIONS 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Mr Mahoney: I have a petition here signed by 106 
people who have simply sent this in saying, “We say no to 
government-run auto insurance.” I would like to present 
that. Those are, by the way, mostly from the Windsor and 
London area. 

I then have a petition signed by 3,602 residents of 
Mississauga West and surrounding areas and even as far 
away as Ottawa. Those are 3,602 residents who have sent 
a petition for our office to give to this government to tell it, 
if the minister is listening, that they are opposed to govern- 
ment-run auto insurance. 
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NURSING HOMES 


Mr Brown: I have a petition addressed to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the assembly and it says: 

“We, the undersigned, are most concerned about what 
we consider to be inadequate provincial funding to 
Ontario’s nursing homes. We urge immediate action to 
correct this situation.” I will just sign it. 


ANIMALS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr Tilson: I have a petition against cruel product 
testing. This is a petition of 74 signatures: 

“Whereas each year in North America thousands of 
animals suffer and die slow, painful deaths in laboratory 
tests of cosmetics and household products; 

“Whereas these tests are cruel and not required by any 
provincial or federal law; 

“Whereas safe alternative methods of testing such 
products do exist, methods that do not involve the use of 
animals but do provide reliable results; 

“We, the undersigned, petition the Parliament of On- 
tario to pass into law a bill prohibiting the use of animals 
in cosmetic and product testing.” 


NURSING HOMES 


Mr Tilson: I have a petition from the staff of the 
Avalon Care Centre in Orangeville. It consists of 94 sig- 
natures: 

“Whereas we, the staff at Avalon Care Centre, are a 
very committed, caring staff who work hard at providing 
quality care for each and every one of our residents; and 

“Whereas due to the government funding homes for 
the aged at a much higher rate than nursing homes there is 
no equality for the staffing of both facilities; 

“We, the undersigned, petition the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Ontario as follows: 

“We demand equality in funding and staffing between 
homes for the aged and nursing homes.” 

I have a petition from the residents and families of 
Avalon Care Centre which consists of 49 signatures: 

“Whereas we, the residents and families at Avalon 
Care Centre, are very concerned about the funding inequi- 
ties of nursing homes in the province of Ontario; and 

“Whereas it is our understanding that the government 
funds homes for the aged at a much higher rate than nurs- 
ing homes; 

“We the undersigned, petition the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Ontario as follows: 

“We demand equality in funding and staffing between 
homes for the aged and nursing homes in order to meet 
the increasing needs and maintain the quality of life of 
nursing homes.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 


LOI DE 1991 MODIFIANT LA LOI 
SUR LES ACCIDENTS DU TRAVAIL 


Mr Wessenger moved first reading of Bill 68, An Act 
to amend the Workers’ Compensation Act. 


M. Wessenger propose la premiére lecture du projet de | 
loi 68, Loi portant modification de la Loi sur les accidents 
du travail. 

Motion agreed to. 

La motion est adoptée. 


Mr Wessenger: This bill would amend the Workers’ 
Compensation Act by creating a rebuttable presumption in 
the case of health care workers who contract a blood-borne | 
disease and who handled or came into contact with human | 
bodily fluids in the course of their employment that the | 
disease was due to the nature of their employment. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 
House in committee of the whole. | 


RESIDENTIAL RENT REGULATION 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 
Resuming consideration of Bill 4, An Act to amend 
the Residential Rent Regulation Act, 1986. 


Section 9: 


The Chair: We ended the debate on Thursday. I be- | 
lieve we were at a motion moved by the member for 
Eglinton. Are there any questions or comments? 


Ms Poole: Mr Callahan had had the floor just as we | | 
adjourned the debate. | 


Mr Callahan: At the outset I would like to say that in| 
the three minutes that were left on the clock that particular | 
evening, I had made a comment about the Minister of’ 
Housing. He assures me that his laughing was not as a_ 
result of my comment about the disabled, and therefore, . 
being an honourable member of the House—as I consider 
all members of the House to be honourable—I would | 
withdraw that statement on his assurance that that was not | 
the case. 

I do however wish to say that as we debate this bill and 
as we deal with the question of rent regulation, the major 
issue as I see it in this province, and I think as is seen by 
many people who do not have the benefit of any type of 
housing—who are in fact sleeping on the streets in this 
city, are sleeping on the streets in towns throughout this — 
province—is to get on with the question of providing the 
housing that will accommodate them. 

We talk here about the question of regulating rent. That 
is for people who are lucky enough to have a place to live 
in. While we spend time doing that, as I say, the govern- | 
ment is not fulfilling its obligation, as it promised during | 
the election and which is important not just to the govern- | 
ment but to every member of this Legislature, that ade- 
quate and affordable housing be made available to these | 
people. 

1510 

If we continue to pass restrictions and regulations, par- 
ticularly when they are retroactive—it is a principle of | 
English common law by which this province has abided, | 
as well as other provinces of this country, that you do not! 
take away something retroactively from people. In fact, | 
that is what this bill has done. This bill has deliberately | 
and retroactively abolished or demolished the plans of: 
small landlords particularly in terms of the a 
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that they carried out with a view to making the accommo- 
dations more acceptable to their tenants. 

Now, we all know the horror stories about those few 
landlords who have in fact gouged and have obtained very 
high rent increases—and more often than not, and more 
specifically, those who have done it not in a vein of up- 


grading the accommodations but in a vein of simply being 


q 


‘able to enhance the value of that building in order to flip it 


to another owner. Those people are certainly people no one 


in this House, or for that matter no one in Ontario, would 


it 


i 


1 


i 


view with a great deal of happiness. These are people who 
will have to, I suppose, live with their own conscience. But 
we are not talking about that. I did not sit on this commit- 
tee, but from what I have heard in this House, the numbers 
of landlords in that regard were very small. 

So this government, in its efforts to deal with this issue, 
is using a sledgehammer to kill a relatively insignificant 
problem. Although many people will not understand it and 
perhaps view this as a good act on the part of the govern- 
ment, they will change their minds as the accommodations 
they live in are run down and are allowed to deteriorate to 
the extent where they are no longer habitable. 

Housing is something that I am sure the minister un- 
derstands and J am sure this House understands and I think 
most people in Ontario would understand is not something 


that you can create instantly tomorrow or you can refur- 


bish or you can bring back up to a level of habitability. 
If in fact this does occur—and it has been suggested by 


members of this House that this is what will occur—we 


are going to be faced again with a crisis situation where 
people are going to be living in accommodations which are 
not acceptable. If on the other side of the coin the govern- 
ment is not taking any steps to provide affordable housing 
to deal with the homeless, to deal with some of these peo- 
ple who perhaps will find their accommodations no longer 
to be habitable, we are going to have an even more major 
crisis. 

I suggest that the government, instead of constantly 
making an effort to see bogymen when they are not there, 
to create a problem and make it look greater than it is, 
should be looking at an effective way to try to create hous- 
ing for all the people who are presently in Ontario and all 
those people who are coming on stream as it were, the 
young people. Young people will not be able to afford 
housing. 

We are finding today that the food banks are another 
issue that this government has failed to address. They have 
not put forward any significant or positive way of dealing 
with that. They throw money at it and think that is a solu- 
tion. We are finding that some people who are now coming 
to food banks are young couples who have a $200,000, 
$300,000 mortgage. By the time they finish making the 
interest payments on that mortgage, which probably never 
gets a dent into the principal, they are coming to the food 
banks. They are coming to the food banks for food for 
their children, and that is not being addressed. It is not 
being addressed at all by this government. This govern- 
ment seems to think that food banks are just something 
that should stick around for ever. I suggest to the govern- 
ment that until it realistically addresses the question of 


housing and stops creating barriers to affordable housing, 
it is in fact going to make this problem even greater. 

I suggest that there are lots of solutions to food banks, 
just to address that as an aside to this entire issue. There 
are marketing boards in this province that require only a 
certain amount of food to be marketed. What happens to 
the stuff that is not being marketed? Surely that could be 
used through some form of non-profit corporation for peo- 
ple to open their own supermarkets and have the govern- 
ment give them seed money sufficient to operate and start 
working on their own. Make it accessible only to people 
who are on welfare or on family benefits. The government 
could do that in a credible way, in a humanitarian way, by 
providing them with cards that would identify them as 
people who could participate in that particular type of co- 
Op operation. 

But this government does not look at that. They do not 
look at the housing issue; they do not look at it realisti- 
cally. They seem to think that the instant answer is to 
punish those so-called people who are gougers. 

I have heard some of my colleagues in this House and I 
have read some of the Hansards showing there were a lot 
of people, seniors particularly, who had invested their 
money in perhaps a triplex or a fourplex, and this was their 
investment in their retirement, who are going to be detri- 
mentally affected by particularly the retroactive provisions 
of this bill, and certainly the question of a government 
being in a position to set the rate every year. 

Who is going to invest in an atmosphere like that? It is 
bad enough that we have to suffer the slings and arrows of 
Mr Crow and the Bank of Canada in terms of interest rates 
and be subject to what he says will be the case or will not 
be the case. That creates a bad enough economic environ- 
ment to begin with, but when the government is telling the 
landlords of this province that every year the government, 
in its paternal wisdom, is going to set the rate at which 
rents will be allowed to rise, I suggest to the minister that 
in fact what the government has done is it has created an 
impossible situation for them in that they have no way of 
knowing what the return on their investment is going to be. 

It becomes a political football. It becomes a political 
objective. In times when the government’s popularity is 
up, it may perhaps allow a reasonable return. In times 
when its popularity is down, it is going to try to put pres- 
sure on, or when the Treasurer is running out of funds or 
feels that the rate should be less, it is going to be less. 
When you put it in the hands of government, you put it in 
a political arena. Obviously it is being reflected in terms of 
the decisions that are made being political decisions. I do not 
think anybody, the landlords or the tenants of this province, 
should be affected by what are political decisions. 

I think there should be a process whereby people can 
be fairly dealt with in terms of rent increases. I think there 
should also be a process whereby repairs can be kept up on 
these buildings. Surely the government does not throw out 
the system because it says it does not work. What it does is 
to try to fine-tune it. Well, the minister did not try to do 
that. 

What the minister did instead was, he said: “We don’t 
know how to solve the problem. We don’t know to deal 
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with it. So here is what we’re going to do and this is in 
accordance with our promises during the election,” which 
were sexy, let’s face it. Most tenants would look at it and 
say, “Hey, that’s a pretty good deal.” 

However, I suggest that the government has not ad- 
dressed the major solution, and I urge this government to 
look at it. Some of the Toronto members who were here 
during the week should take a walk downtown and see the 
young people, the seniors, all manner of people who are 
sleeping on the streets. I walked past one woman who used 
to keep herself warm at the vent to the athletic club that is 
on Wellesley Street, I think. She would sleep right by it 
during the wintertime so that she would not freeze to 
death. 

What are we doing about them? Are we encouraging 
an economic atmosphere where there is going to be build- 
ing by the private sector? No. Has the government got 
enough money to do it itself? No. Do we hear the Trea- 
surer rushing out and throwing money around to develop 
affordable housing? No. 

I suggest to members that the problem of the lady 
sleeping at that pipe at that athletic club to keep herself 
from freezing is going to become even greater. Perhaps we 
will run out of areas where these people can sleep and 
keep themselves warm for the winter. It is a problem that 
perhaps is going to get a little bit of relief now that the 
weather is getting warmer, but we better prepare for next 
winter, when there are people in fact who are going to 
freeze to death in this city and throughout the province in 
various towns and villages. 
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I do not know how any responsible government mem- 
ber or any caring legislator could possibly walk by those 
people and say to himself or herself, “Well, that is their 
tough luck.” That is really what members are saying by not 
doing anything about it. They are leaving these people to 
be the flotsam and jetsam of the world. I think the govern- 
ment has a responsibility to deal with that issue. 

Housing and environment are issues that are common, 
that are important to this province. There should be areas 
where we could get together and perhaps come up with 
solutions, not having this fundamental attitude that govern- 
ment should do everything and that the private sector 
should be totally left out in the cold. That is not appropri- 
ate. Government can no longer do that. Government does 
not have the money to do it. 

We have all seen how people react to additional taxes 
and we are all waiting with bated breath to see what the 
Treasurer is going to do in terms of trying to bring further 
revenues into the coffers so that we can deal with some of 
these problems. But surely the mindset of the government 
cannot be that Big Brother should do it all and that the 
public sector is the only route to go. If they create that 
mindset and if in fact they run with that mindset, they will 
scare any type of free enterprise out of this province. 
Eventually you will nothing from which they can reap the 
taxes to try to create the benefits that they say the public 
sector can create. So I suggest to the government that it 
better start changing its approach in terms of how it solves 


the needs of the people of this province. I think it also has 
to put on a priority level what those needs are. 

We have seen the Minister of the Environment do a 
complete, 360-degree turn on environmental issues. The 
environment is probably listed, to be totally political, as 
one of the highest on the level of political importance. Yet 
what is being done? Nothing. In fact, the decisions that 
were taken by the former government have now been re- 
versed totally, and with great accolades from the people 
outside of Toronto, because they think that is great. But it 
is so unrealistic that there is not a possibility in the world 
that it will ever be carried out. 

So I suggest to the member of what is purported to be a 
caring government, at least in its Agenda for People and 
the things it put out during the election, that they start 
looking at the sensitive areas and start looking at how to 
address them and stop looking at it with a mindset that 
simply says the government has all the answers, because it 
does not. They need co-operation from the private sector. 
They need a reasonable approach to it. They need to create 
an environment that is going to make the private sector 
feel comfortable and allow it to assist in a partnership with 
government to solve a lot of these problems that we have. 

I am sure there are a lot of my colleagues who would 
like to get into this debate. For that reason I thank you, Mr 
Chairman, for the opportunity of addressing the House on — 
this particularly important issue. 

Hon Mr Cooke: I just want to respond to the member 
by first of all saying I appreciate what I assume was his — 
apology for the comment that he made last Thursday. I 
accept it in the spirit in which it was said and I appreciate — 
it. 

One comment that he made during his speech or com- 
ments on this amendment is just totally inaccurate. It is not 
as if nothing else is happening in the Ministry of Housing 
while we are dealing with the rent bill. For one thing, we 
have taken steps to provide for the most aggressive ap- 
proach to the provision of social housing that this province 
has ever had in the history of the province. We will come 
close to allocating all 30,000 units under the Homes Now 
program. 

When I became Minister of Housing we would have 
been lucky, if we had followed the policies of the 
member’s government, to achieve half of the 30,000 that 
his government had promised. They were not happening. 
So through an aggressive program of reallocation, remov- 
ing an allocation of housing from somebody who is not 
able to meet the 30 September deadline, which we ex- 
tended, which the member’s government had refused to 
do—we extended it from 30 March till the end of Septem- 
ber—many of those units are going to be built and there 
will be more social housing provided in this province for 
the people who need it than has ever been the case. 

In fact, at one stage or another under the Homes Now 
program, the federal-provincial program and a couple of 
other provincial programs, there are 35,000 units in the 
planning stages in this province right now under those 
existing programs. So we are doing the best job we can, 
and it is a rather aggressive program to try to get that 
housing on the market as quickly as possible. 


| 
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At the same time, we are developing our discussion 
document for supply on the long-term basis which will be 
ireleased soon. We are looking at basement apartments and 
we certainly look to whatever position the member’s party 
might be taking as an opposition party on basement apart- 
ments, because there has not been a consistent expression 
of either support or opposition from his caucus on this 
issue. 

We are looking at the whole range of housing issues 
such as Ontario Housing Corp, so that we will have a 
housing strategy in this province for the first time that will 
look at all aspects of housing. Rent control is one of those 
‘aspects, one of the areas that has to be dealt with, and we 
are doing that. But to say that everything else is being 
neglected, just because the member is not up to date on 
what is happening in the Ministry of Housing, does not 
mean that what he says is so. In fact, what he says is 
totally and completely wrong and does not reflect the facts 
of the situation at all, and his party’s critic knows it. 


Mr Turnbull: I want to speak about this question of 
retroactivity. I find that retroactive legislation is repugnant 
and it should be rejected by all fairminded people. I would 
particularly address this to my friends across in the NDP 
benches. Retroactive legislation is unfair at all times, but it 
is particularly unacceptable when it reaches back some 
four years before this government was elected. Phase-in 
orders which had been granted up to four years back will 
be nullified by this legislation, even though these landlords 
were in complete compliance with the existing legislation. 

What should the investor do about investing in this 
province? What sort of message do we send out when we 
pass retroactive legislation? I would suggest that the kind 
of message that we send as legislators is much more seri- 
ous than the ad that appeared in the Wall Street Journal 
suggesting that people should not have confidence in in- 
vesting in this province. I say this to all parties, my own 
party included: We should reject the idea of retroactive 
legislation. 

In defence of this retroactive legislation, we have heard 
the Minister of Housing mention on several occasions that 
this is not the first time a government has brought in retro- 
active legislation and has spoken of the fact that all parties 


_have brought in some degree of retroactive legislation. | 
_ did a little bit of research on this, starting with the Resi- 
_ dential Premises Rent Review Act of 1975. It received 


royal assent on 18 December 1975 and in fact its retroac- 
tive provisions went back to 29 July 1975, some four and a 


_ half months back in its retroactivity. 


The next piece of legislation, which was also a Conser- 
vative piece of legislation, brought in in recognition of 
there being a problem with respect to the famous Cadillac 
Fairview flip, received royal assent on 21 December 1982 
and was retroactive back to 31 October 1982, some two 
months retroactive. The Residential Tenancies Amendment 


_ Act received royal assent on 20 December 1985 and was 
_ retroactive back to 1 August 1985, which is four and a half 


months. 

What we find with Bill 4 is that it is retroactive as 
much as four years back. How can anybody possibly plan 
his investments if governments change their minds? The 


investments were made and structured within compliance 
of the then existing legislation, Bill 51. If people who 
have, in every respect, ordered their affairs and, in many 
cases, had received phase-in orders, are told after the fact, 
“You’re not going to get that,” now this creates a particu- 
larly serious problem when you encourage people to invest 
their money. In fact, I would suggest that when govern- 
ments bring in legislation, and a very complex and very 
all-embracing legislation, as Bill 51 was, then it does en- 
courage companies and investors to order their invest- 
ments in a specific framework. 
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As mortgaging comes due for these buildings, the own- 
ers are unable to replace the financing. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that there has been a reduction in the value of 
buildings by as much as 25% or 30%. It has been sug- 
gested by the Minister of Housing that this was purely due 
to the fact that we have seen a drop in the value of real 
estate. This is fallacious, and I will tell members why. 

With all other real estate—and we are talking about 
investment real estate—that dropped in value, it dropped 
due to the increase in vacancies and the unsurety that you 
would be able, even if you had a full building, to replace 
tenancies at the same rate that you had. This is not the case 
with this Bill 4. We have a very, very low vacancy rate, 
particularly in the Metro area, so it was purely a legislative 
act which reduced the value of the buildings. It was not 
anything to do with the functioning of the market. Any 
suggestion that it is anything to do with mortgage rates is 
incorrect, because we have seen much higher mortgage 
rates prior to this and it did not negatively affect the real 
estate, simply because you have controlled it in such a way 
that there was pass-through. 

So all of those people who have ordered their affairs in 
such a way that they were in compliance with the legisla- 
tion are now told, “You cannot get the money.” I want to 
break the aspects of retroactivity into three areas. You have 
one which was the phase-in orders. These were people 
who had bought buildings and over a period of years were 
allowed up to a maximum of a 5% increase per year in the 
gross rents, to the maximum of five years. If you com- 
pound that out, that is a maximum of 30% over the five- 
year period, which is still substantially less than other real 
estate vehicles have been increased by and in fact almost 
any other comparable investment vehicle. 

So even with the clause allowing financial loss, we 
found that real estate was increasing at a rate which was 
less than all of the other investment vehicles, even though 
it was a very management-intensive form of investment. 
Indeed, many of our small landlords who invested in real 
estate were immigrants to Canada, who had an abiding 
belief that in Canada you could put your grubstake into 
real estate and you would be safe for your old age. Many 
of the small landlords in this province who invested in a 
single building, put their life’s savings into it, now will 
face total loss of their life’s savings. 


Mr Bradley: They didn’t know the NDP was going to 
be elected. 
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Mr Turnbull: Indeed, they did not know the NDP 
was going to be elected. In fact, it is amazing, during the 
Bill 4 hearings, how many of the landlords came forward, 
small landlords, and said they had voted for the NDP and 
felt betrayed by the fact that their life’s savings were in 
danger. These are typically people who do not have a pen- 
sion fund. This is the only money they have. 

With respect to the other areas of retroactivity, we are 
talking about money which had to be invested in the reno- 
vation of the building to keep these buildings safe and 
sound. The legislation very clearly suggested that you 
must spend the money before you could go and claim it 
back. It has also been suggested that there is some compar- 
ison with retroactive legislation for wage and price con- 
trols. I would like to prick that myth. 

Wage and price controls, whether you like them or not, 
got at that year’s income, but nobody had suggested to the 
people in advance that they should go out and buy some- 
thing, that they must have bought something in order to 
qualify for the wage increase. This is not the case with 
capital costs. You must have expended them and substan- 
tially have completed them if you want to be able to claim 
them. So people went out, borrowed money from the 
banks and then did the repairs and, typically, this money 
was lent on a temporary basis to be consolidated into per- 
manent financing after the rent increase, which was legally 
contemplated under Bill 51, was passed through. 

I am saying this very much from the heart: that every 
single party, the NDP, the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
should consider the fact that retroactive legislation dam- 
ages our democracy. It strikes at the heart of the way we 
govern people, because you cannot have confidence in the 
economy if we are going to reach back four years and say, 
“T don’t care what you did; even though it was legal, we 
will take it away from you.” What we are doing is we are 
now confiscating the life savings of many small landlords. 

The large landlords will, I am sure, weather this storm. 
In fact, with respect to renovations, most of the large land- 
lords had already done the large renovations. A lot of the 
big renovations that were coming up were the smaller 
landlords. We recognize that we must have renovations. 
There is approximately $10 billion worth of renovations 
outstanding. Not $10 million; $10 billion outstanding on 
buildings at this moment. We know from the Ministry of 
Housing’s own numbers that in the region of $7 billion 
must be expended by the year 2000 if we are to save these 
buildings. 

We have seen from the discussion paper, the so-called 
green paper, that in fact it appears that the government, 
albeit possibly reluctantly, has recognized the fact that 
there will have to be a mechanism to be able to pass 
through these expenditures back to the tenant. 

We had a system under Bill 51 which recognized the 
need to be able to pass through these expenses, because it 
is not going to come out of heaven like manna, and it is 
likely that we will, in fact, have to get this money back 
from the tenants under the permanent legislation. So why 
do we have Bill 4 having this very controversial retroac- 
tive aspect? I cannot understand why the NDP will not 
back off on the retroactive aspect of this bill. If they 


backed off on this, they would have a much easier passage 
of Bill 4 because almost all of the discussion that we have 
had concerned itself with the retroactive aspects of this 
bill. 

We have landlords who cannot be retroactively un- 
bankrupt. They will be gone, and they will be lost as in- 
vestors in this province. How many of the landlords went 
to our Housing critic and to myself, to the Liberals’ Hous- 
ing critic and, I believe, to the Minister of Housing and 
indeed the Premier, and said, “Please, don’t make this ret- 
roactive?” But all for naught. 

Unfortunately, we have set up in Bill 4 a feeling of 
them and us. We are not the enemy; we are legislators. In 
the opposition benches we have a different view, but we 
are not the enemy; we are trying to bring that view to bear 
for the government to consider, and retroactivity is the 
most dangerous aspect of all of the decisions it has made 
since coming to office. I will say that I believe this govern- 
ment has made very few decisions since coming to office, 
and that may have something to do with it. 
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I would like to just read into the record two of the 
submissions that we got with respect to retroactivity. 

“One of the simplest tests of fairness of a statute is to 
question whether law-abiding citizens could have been 
aware of a law to be capable of complying. It is fair for the 


state to say that as of tomorrow it is illegal to make a right © 


turn at a red light, and it is the responsibility of all drivers 


to be aware of this change. It is patently unfair for the state — 
to say that this change is retroactive to the last month and — 
that because you made a right turn at that time you will be — 


penalized under the new law. 


“Yet the latter is exactly the situation in which land-— 


lords find themselves today. They have obeyed the law as 
it was on the books and relied on the legislation to guide 
their investment decisions. In some cases, they have even 
received binding orders from the government stating the 
rent increases to which they are entitled. 


“In our view, the most offensive parts of Bill 4 are 


those sections which eliminate the landlord’s right to re- 


cover costs for capital expenditure that had been pre- 
viously approved by the rent review process. We believe — 
this is simply unconscionable in a modern democratic so- 


ciety. If the government wants to change the law, it has 


every right and every opportunity to do so during its term — 


of office. It can, given its majority, do what it wants, when 


it wants. What it cannot do and must not be allowed to do — 


is rewrite history to suit its own ideology. 
“Not only is such a course of action, in our view, un- 


fair, it is probably illegal as well. The government has been — 


asked to refer Bill 4 to the courts for the ruling on its 
retroactive sections of the bill. It is our prediction that the 


| 


government will refuse to do so.” In fact, they have since © 
refused to do so. “They will argue that tenant protection is — 


just too important to wait. We further predict that, if given 
the opportunity, the courts will rule those sections illegal.” 


Now in point of fact, during committee hearings on 


Bill 4 the government accepted an amendment put forward 


by the Liberals that anybody who had gotten a conditional 
order would be allowed to get those conditional orders up — 


0 a maximum of 15% with respect to those orders. We 
_ snow that of the approximately 60 landlords who had gone 
4 


he route of getting a conditional order, the majority of all 
of those landlords will in fact get most of their money out 
of this move. 
_ We in the Conservative Party opposed that because we 
said that what they are doing is setting up two classes of 
landlords who have done repairs: those who believed Bill 
51 and the legislation and ordered their affairs in compli- 
ance with that and those others who did not completely 
trust the government and went and got a conditional order. 
Is this what we have to do? Is this the message that we, 
as legislators, want to send: that if you ever get a law 
where there is any ability to get a further clarification or a 
further guarantee from the government, go for it because 
you cannot trust governments? 


There is a serious message in this and it is a message 
which I am trying desperately to get through, because in- 
deed this legislation would probably have been passed if it 
were not for the retroactive aspects of this legislation. 

We have a letter from the Canadian Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business: 

“The Canadian Federation of Independent Business, on 
behalf of our real estate and construction members in On- 
tario, would like to register our dismay at the 
government’s plans, as expressed in Bill 4, to make retro- 
active the changes to Ontario’s rent review legislation. 

Retroactivity is not only unsettling to the economy and 
upsetting to the economy’s need for certainty and the abil- 
ity to plan—retroactivity is by nature unfair. It penalizes 
people for past actions after the fact, when no changes or 
adjustments are possible. It would be like legislating a 


retroactive salary cut for the MPPs and penalizing those 


who spent the ‘excess’ funds which they have received in 
good faith since October 1. 

“Our affected members’ complaints with Bill 4 do not 
stop at the unfair retroactivity provision. However, the in- 
dustry and sectoral associations who are appearing before 
the committee have the expertise to address the substantive 
provisions of the bill. | 

“CFIB strongly recommends to the committee that the 
retroactive provision of Bill 4 be deleted and that amend- 


_ ments which are passed come into effect in a balanced and 
_ fair way.” 


The concern was not just expressed by landlords; it 


was expressed by tenants. I think that the parliamentary 


assistant to the Minister of Housing will recall the lady 
_ who was a superintendent of a small apartment building in 
_ London, who emphasized that she had undertaken a course 


of action without any reference to her landlord, and all of 
the tenants in that building had signed a petition which was 


- submitted to us at that time. The tenants said: 


“Look, this is a good landlord who has undertaken a lot 


_ of work for us without going to rent review in many cases, 


but where he has gone to rent review it is because of some 
major investment which needed to be done and it was in 


_ our best interest that it be done. We think it’s unfair. Whilst 
we would love not to pay the rent increase”—and they 


were very vocal about that—‘nevertheless, we think it’s 
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unfair.” Surely that is what we should be concerned about, 
fairness. 

I think that the NDP would find it patently unfair if 
after the next election it is defeated and we should be the 
government and we retroactively were to claw back for the 
landlords any rent increases. It would be wrong, just as 
this is wrong. We are elected to govern during our man- 
date, we are not elected to govern four years before our 
mandate, and that is precisely what we are doing with this 
retroactive provision. We have set up legislation which 
says, “Please repair your buildings.” We have all kinds of 
regulations which insist that a landlord must maintain his 
building in good repair, and it is quite clear from all of the 
foregoing bills that we have had that it was always con- 
templated that the tenant would have that passed through to 
him. Given that fact, how can we possibly change history? 

I never believed that we would live in a 1984. I guess 
that is a rather jaded old expression now, but I remember 
as a kid reading 1984. We always were rather frightened of 
this Big Brother attitude, and that is what happens when 
you go to retroactive legislation and you rewrite history. 

If the government is going to have the provision that it 
allows the flow-through of capital costs with the perma- 
nent legislation, it is patently unfair to disallow it now, 
after the people have made them. If the government had 
come in and said, “Look, as of this date you cannot spend 
another penny unless we approve it,” that is okay. The 
government would not get any discussion on that from me. 
That is their right. I may disagree with them and I might 
make that disagreement known, but I would not be fight- 
ing as hard as I am fighting now, because we are striking at 
the very essence of the way we govern people. 

In the Agenda for People, that rather jaded document— 


Mr Bradley: Agenda for what? 


Mr Turnbull: Yes, agenda for power—they clearly 
told us that they would bring in legislation, that there 
would be one increase per year for tenants and that would 
be based on inflation. We knew it was coming. Tenants 
knew it and they liked it, let’s have no doubts about that, 
but they did not know the government was going to back 
off and change things when it found there was no money 
for renovations unless it allowed them to be passed 
through, and that it is why it is contemplated in the perma- 
nent legislation. But in that same document, members will 
remember, there was the provision that we would have 
mortgages for private home owners at 10.5%. It was quite 
simple: The government would borrow money at its cost 
of borrowing. There was going to be no cost to the tax- 
payer and, magically, everybody who had difficulty with 
his mortgage was going to get a 10.5% mortgage. In these 
difficult times that we have been through—and thank God 
interest rates are beginning to come down now—the NDP 
did nothing about that yet it launched ahead with this ill- 
thought-out legislation with respect to tenancies. 
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We know that this legislation falls very far of the mark 
of what is needed. Forty per cent of all tenants do not have 
enough money to pay their rent now. It does not matter 
what you do in terms of controlling rental increases, they 
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do not have enough money. We have suggested that we 
introduce a system of shelter allowances, and the NDP’s 
answer to that is, “Oh, you want us to subsidize landlords.” 
No, we do not want the government to subsidize landlords; 
we want it to subsidize the people who cannot afford their 
rent. Then they would not need to go to food banks. 

When we look at the worsening situation with food 
banks, we realize that all of this issue is linked together, 
yet the NDP is not addressing it in the right way. They are 
going after landlords and they are going to kill the private 
sector. We will not have any investment in the construction 
of rental housing by the private sector. Even if the NDP 
were to lose government tomorrow, probably it has driven 
away the confidence of the private sector for many, many 
years to come. Indeed, the people who will bear the great- 
est brunt of this will be the people who elect the NDP. 

The statements of the Minister of Housing that he is 
allergic to landlords are, I think, some of the most dismay- 
ing words that we could ever imagine. The Premier has not 
asked for the resignation of the Minister of Housing, yet he 
is saying he is allergic to whole segment of the electorate. 
The NDP has been elected, believe it or not, to represent 
everybody in this province. They are the government and 
they have a responsibility. 

We are killing free enterprise and we are seeing this 
every day. We have seen that six out of 10 provinces in 
Canada have had a rise in the number of jobs, and Ontario 
continues to lose jobs. Why? We are supposedly the engine 
of the Canadian economy. I would suggest precisely be- 
cause of this kind of legislation. We now have the situation 
that Ontario is the least desirable place in Canada to invest. 
We have a government that is unprepared to control the 
wage increases to its own civil servants, yet we are now 
controlling landlords’ incomes even after they have spent 
the money they were encouraged to spend. 

I have a letter here about jobs being lost: 

“Dear Minister: 

“Re: Proposed rent control legislation. 

“The purpose of this letter is to voice my concern 
about the above-noted legislation and its adverse impact 
on the construction industry. 

“T am a general contractor who specializes in commer- 
cial and residential construction. A major part of my work 
involves apartment renovations. During the last three to 
four years, I have employed approximately eight people. 

“This past summer, with the slowdown in residential 
and commercial construction, I pursued several apartment 
renovation jobs to keep my people employed. In mid-Oc- 
tober 1990, I had verbal commitments for approximately 
$191,000 of work. However, these commitments evapo- 
rated after 28 November 1990, when you introduced your 
moratorium legislation. 

“The work included construction and installation of 28 
kitchen cupboard sets in two buildings that are both 27 
years old. Existing cupboards are original and in need of 
replacement, contract value $57,500; bathroom renova- 
tions to the above-mentioned buildings, ie, replace tub 
area, drywall, new ceramic tile, linoleum, contract value 
$42,000; replace roof on 33-unit building, contract value 
$54,000; major repairs to a concrete parking structure, 


contract value $12,000; balcony renovations, replacement 
sidewalk installation, boundary fence construction, con- 
tract value $25,500. 

“The landlords advised me that they were cancelling 
the jobs for now because the work was considered capital 
expenditures and they would not be allowed corresponding 
rent increases. 

“Partly as a result of the above, I have laid off all but 
two of my people. A recession was already here when your 
proposed legislation was announced. However, your an- 
nouncement has made the already bleak employment op- 
portunities in the construction industry worse, especially 
the renovation segment. 

“T recently read comments attributed to you that land- 
lords were exaggerating the impact rent controls were hav- 
ing on the construction industry and related jobs. Mr 
Cooke, that is not true!! Jobs are being lost. Necessary 
renovations are needed, yet landlords are delaying such 
work. I have experienced this first hand. 


“Consequently in view of the above would you please ~ 


provide: 


“(i) Your government’s definition of what constitutes — 


the difference between a necessary and luxury renovation? 


“(ii) Will the moratorium be lifted within two years? - 


Will it be extended? 

“(ill) How will a revised capital expenditure rule work 
in the future? 

“T am neither a landlord or a tenant. However, this arbi- 
trary legislation adversely affects me and my employees. 

“Please rescind Bill 4. 

“Sincerely, 

“Ken Schildt.” 

I have got pages and pages of letters, and I could go on 
for ever with this, but the bottom line is we have a serious 
problem. Let me recap: Retroactive legislation attacks the 
confidence in the economy. Retroactive legislation unfairly 
discriminates against people who have been encouraged to 
spend money under the old legislation. Retroactive legisla- 
tion will lead to a total discouragement of anybody to build 
any rental accommodation. We are losing jobs, we are ex- 
acerbating the hard times that Ontario is already experi- 
encing and the attitude of this government is sending out a 
message which says, “Do not invest in Ontario, because 
we might retroactively take away that which you believe is 
rightfully yours.” In short, we are building a province of 
fear and a province where housing standards will continue 
to slip. Unless we get rid of this retroactive legislation, this 
clause in the bill, the government will find this party op- 
posing it for ever. 

We believe in clean, affordable housing and we believe 
that we can work with the government. We can show it, 
because we have the business experience, how it can get 
more development. But this is not the way to encourage 
development; this is the way to kill development. We are 
going to create a situation such as exists in New York. It is 
very strange that in New York there is key money and 
there are landlords who walk away from buildings, yet in 
all of the other administrations in the United States you 
find landlords falling over themselves to build new rental 
accommodation. Strangely enough, the rent is not that 
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much higher—sometimes it is lower—but the fact is that 
we have a mindset that we are working against. 

| Lask them, please put that mindset to one side. Forget 
‘that we are Conservatives and they are NDP. Let’s try and 
‘create affordable housing. But first of all, you have to 
‘create an atmosphere of trust, and retroactivity does not 
create an atmosphere of trust. 


1600 
Mrs Y. O’Neill: I would like to say a few more words 


about retroactivity, because that is the clause we are on in 
‘this bill, as I understand it. 


This weekend the local paper in Ottawa had an insert 
on investment within our community. One of the articles 
‘that popped off the page is headed, “Rental Effects Felt 
Throughout the Area” and states: 

“The province’s new regulation of rent reviews is al- 
ready having a negative effect on rental property values 
_and the worst is yet to come. In just a few short months 
since these new regulations were announced, we have seen 
loan defaults and bankruptcies among owners and bank- 
ruptcies among those who provide rental properties in this 
city.” 

That is the worry I have: bankruptcies, departing of 
investment from our city of Ottawa and from this province 
in general. So the general public interest is at stake. 

Today I would like to quote from some of the pre- 
senters we had as we went across this province on Bill 4: 

“No government has the right to be unfair. Retroactiv- 
ity is wrong and it’s unfair. The retroactive clause in Bill 4 
is immoral, unethical, shameful and totally unacceptable.” 
That from a presenter to our committee. 

“The retroactive aspect particularly is abhorrent and re- 
pugnant and will result in financial losses to our company. 
Legislation should be prospective rather than retroactive.” 

And again: “Retroactive legislation will not hurt those 
who have abused the system—they have already escaped— 
but it will crucify many small landlords and investors.” 

From another presenter, “The government should rec- 
ognize that retroactive legislation is unfair and that the 
public has a perfect right to proceed with its affairs in the 


_ expectation that only the future is subject to the possibility 


of change, not the past.” 

As we look at this, we see that this particular clause of 
the bill, the clause on retroactivity, is that which is most 
objectionable across this province, because it is the princi- 


_ ple of the matter. 


In most cases, when governments come to office and 


_ they are going to make major changes to significant pieces 


| 


of legislation that have become part and parcel of the life- 


style and basis upon which people make judgements in a 


| 
| 


| 


province, they grandfather; they grandfather those people 
who are in process or who will be affected immediately 


who somehow could not prepare for the events of this 


legislation. That happens in all ministries, in legislation 


_ that arises in all areas of operation of government. That is 
_what I personally had been used to and what I thought 


would be the fair way in which this particular bill could 
have been dealt with. 
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Bill 4 completely ignores that concept of grandfather- 
ing, grandfathering that is taken into account whether you 
are talking about collective negotiations or legislation that 
is going to take effect on a given date. 

So this is the regret I have. It is the regret I have that I 
mentioned when I rose on Thursday last, that the investors, 
small landlords, everyone has been put into a tailspin of 
uncertainty about what and how they can depend on this 
government and its operations. Will there be another piece 
of legislation, whether it be from another ministry such as 
Environment, whether it be another ministry such as Reve- 
nue, that will have retroactivity? That is the question peo- 
ple are asking, and that is making the investment 
community, and indeed the individual citizens of this prov- 
ince, very uncertain, and that I regret deeply. 

Therefore, retroactivity is abhorrent, it is repugnant. 
The people of Ontario have told us so, and I wish this 
government would listen to that request to not make this 
piece of legislation retroactive, but that it would have 
every single request that is before and under rent review in 
process as of 28 November be continued to its completion. 
We have made that request. It has not been attended to. 

I have deep regret with the retroactivity of this legisla- 
tion, as does each and every person in this province. Retro- 
activity is not a part of governing that is acceptable. It is a 
step in the wrong direction, a step backwards when we are 
in a time when we need progressive, positive action. 


Mr Tilson: I have a question for the parliamentary 
assistant. We have heard throughout the hearings around 
this province grave concerns about the whole retroactive 
aspect of these hearings. We have had landlords come and 
literally break down in tears. We have had landlords tell us 
their life savings are gone, dealing specifically with the 
retroactive nature of the legislation. We have had employ- 
ees come and say they have lost their jobs because of the 
retroactive aspect. Jobs that had been planned have been 
cancelled, and they have lost their jobs and they have been 
added to the unemployment rolls of this province. We have 
had individuals from financial institutions who have told 
us, and individuals from within and outside the province 
who have said they are no longer going to invest in the 
housing stock of this province. We have had a whole series 
of very negative comments, comments that affect us in law 
and I would hope comments that would affect the mem- 
bers opposite from within. They have to have compassion 
for these people, and I hope they do. 

I guess my question to the parliamentary assistant is: 
Has that testimony and the stories that have been relayed 
in this debate in this committee had any effect on her that 
would result in the government removing the retroactive 
nature of this legislation and at the very least supporting 
this amendment that has been put forward by the Liberal 
critic? 

Ms Harrington: Certainly we have had a lot to listen 
to in the last two months, and I understand what the mem- 
ber is saying, that there are some difficulties, and of course 
we recognize that. The whole word of “retroactivity” is not 
something that one would desire. I understand that as well. 
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Let me go a little further. The whole idea of this bill is 
protection. What it is, obviously, is a moratorium so that 
we can move on to get a fair system so that people all over 
this province, whether they be landlords or tenants or in- 
vestors, know that we have a system, that it is a fair system 
and how it will work for them, and we are genuinely work- 
ing towards that. 

But let’s look at this particular bill. Of all the increases 
above the guideline this year of 5.4%, 110,000 of these 
increases above the guideline will be stopped by this mora- 
torium and 130,000 of these increases will flow through. 

Now I ask the member, is that protection for the people 
of this province? When they voted, they voted for protec- 
tion, and I think the member would agree that it was stated 
very Clearly that there would be protection in the Agenda 
for People, which his colleague was just mentioning. 

I am saying to have any validity to the word “protec- 
tion” that this government is talking about, we are not even 
stopping half, not even stopping half of the increases 
above guideline that could go through in this province. So 
I am saying that for this government to be in any way 
credible, this is a bare minimum. 
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Let me go a little further. I went to a building in the 
central part of Toronto. Actually, it is a very good area in 
Toronto, just south of Eglinton. I am not sure exactly 
which riding it is. It looked like a very good 
neighbourhood. I went in the building to talk to these ten- 
ants. They had asked me to go there. And when you go 
into the building you are amazed at the lack of mainte- 
nance, the state that building is in. 

When I spoke to these people—there were maybe 25 
of them—they were explaining to me the rent increases 
that they were now faced with. They were paying, for a 
two-bedroom apartment, $1,300, and they looked at me 
and they said: “Okay, you have a new government. You 
have a majority. Aren’t you able to stop these kinds of rent 
increases?” I had to say to them: “No. No, you’re part of the 
130,000 we are not protecting.” Why should we discriminate 
against them? Why should they not be protected? 

Just last Wednesday night I was in Kitchener, and I 
want to tell members about a woman who came and spoke 
to me there. This is the statement she gave me. She talked 
about their building and the increases in this building 
where she lives, and she has lived in this building 22 years. 
So this problem is not confined to Toronto, whether it be 
the Parkdale area of Toronto or the East York area of To- 
ronto or the more fashionable and upscale areas of To- 
ronto. The problem is across Ontario. She is telling me that 
in the rent review under the RRRA: 

“Too often decisions are made hastily in favour of the 
landlords without any input from tenants, who are often 
not informed when these decisions are being made. We 
tenants do not feel there is any justification for increases 
above the guideline limit to this building, which is not 
being maintained properly. We would not object to any 
increases if we had anything to show for it.” 

I have talked to many tenants. Even last week in Niag- 
ara Falls we held a meeting and I heard from tenants and 
landlords in my riding of Niagara Falls, and the tenants 


were very reasonable. They wanted to be able to pay for 
costs that they could see were going into that building. 

This woman said: 

“Landlords claim financial hardship, but this is not due 
to money being spent on maintenance or repairs, it is be- | 
cause they obviously overextended themselves financially | 
when they purchased the building. These particular people 
in Kitchener are using 90% of their rental income to pay 
the interest charges on their three mortgages. For 20 years, | 
under previous management, this building was adequately | 
maintained without asking the tenants to pay increases 
above the guideline.” For 20 years, no increase above | 
guideline. 

Let me just tell members what it is like to live there, 
because I sat there and I was amazed. First of all, eleva- 
tors: This woman had her husband come back from the 
hospital and he needed daily home care. There was a visit- 
ing VON nurse who was supposed to come and change his 
dressing. 

“Two of the three elevators are usually out of service, 
and when three are out there is a panic situation for the 
elderly living in the building.” This woman quoted from 
her personal history that on three occasions the nurse had 
to phone and say she could not come up because of the 
elevators being out of order. | 

The second fact that this woman told me was that all 
the water in the building could be shut off without warning 
and she found it necessary to heat ice cubes from her 
freezer in order to try to change her husband’s dressings. 

The laundry room: The quote here is, “Machines are in 
filthy conditions, often out of order for days at a time.” 
Having moved into an apartment here in Toronto, I cannot — 
fathom trying to live under conditions where one would try 
to do laundry in facilities like that. 

Finally, there are a couple of other things I would like 
to let members know about what it is like: 

“This building is accessible to anyone, although origi- 
nally we paid for security. There is no lock on the back 
door. Transients have been found loitering, sleeping, eating 
in the stairways and hallways. There is no security supervi- 
sion by the superintendents, who have a ‘Do Not Disturb’ 
sign after 5 pm on their doors. 

“This was a nice building at one time. The pool is 
filthy: dirty water, mud, old furniture, tin cans, etc. It is a 
breeding area for mosquitoes, other insects and vermin. 
The Kitchener property standards officer warned manage- 
ment last summer that it should be filled in as it is a health 
hazard, but nothing has been done about it.” 

I would like to submit to the House that there was a 
change last September, that the people in this province 
voted for protection, and I am saying that this government 
is trying to live up to.the Agenda for People and give them 
some protection, albeit only less than half. Therefore, we 
need this bill. 

Ms Poole: I would like to make a few final comments. 
First of all, when the parliamentary assistant talked about 
what the people of this province voted for on 6 September, 
she said they voted for protection. I would also put to the 
House that the people of this province voted for the con- 
cept of fairness, and I have never been one to think that 
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wo wrongs make a right. So the inequities that she talked 
pout that tenants were undergoing under the last few 
ears, I agree with her that those situations should be rem- 
died, but I do not agree that they have to be remedied by 
oing to the extreme of making a retroactive, unfair bill 
uch as Bill 4. 

| What I really wanted to address today was the fact that 
ve had heard last week about how landlords are opposed 
-) the retroactivity, how investors are, how financial insti- 
“ations are. We have heard how many tenants are opposed 
9 the retroactivity because of the issue of fairness. Today 
‘he member for Ottawa-Rideau talked about some of the 
yresenters to our committee and what they said about ret- 
‘oactivity. I quoted from the legal counsel for the standing 
“ommittee on regulations and private bills, where he said 
hat retroactivity was not desirable and should not be en- 
‘sountered, and of course we heard from members of the 
iberal caucus and members of the Conservative caucus 
vho were opposed to retroactivity. 


But today I would like to quote from four NDP mem- 
yers who also think that retroactivity is unfair. This is not 
something that was said years ago in a different life in a 
different time. These comments were taken from Hansard 
‘ust last Thursday 4 April, when we were debating another 
-esolution in the House. On Thursday the debate was about 
the member for Kenora’s resolution on health care in 
aorthern Ontario, but surprisingly NDP members had a 
different thing to say when they were considering an oppo- 
sition member’s resolution. 


I will first quote from the member for Cochrane North, 
who is an NDP member, as members are aware: 


“One aspect of the resolution that the member for 
Kenora has brought forward which is very difficult for me 
to support is the nightmare that would be created by the 
retroactivity back to 14 April. As I said, I support it in 
principle, with the exception of the retroactivity of it.” 


Mr Tilson: What party is he with? 


Ms Poole: He is with the New Democratic Party. That 
was an NDP member who said those words. But it got 
better. 


The member for Dovercourt gave a very eloquent 
‘speech on the member for Kenora’s resolution. The mem- 
ber for Dovercourt said: “That is the issue of retroactivity 
that some members have spoken to. I certainly do not see 
how the retroactivity could be brought about.” 


Now, the member for Dovercourt is a gutsy man, and 

he said he was going to vote for it in spite of the retroactiv- 

ity. But then we went to the member for Perth, who spoke 

about “a retroactivity that is difficult for us to support 
because we can see the administration problems of it.” 


_ Finally, we go to the NDP member for London South. 
Mr Mancini: Not the member for London South. 


Ms Poole: I am afraid so, the NDP member for Lon- 
don South. He said: “These initiatives are covered by the 
resolution, but the retroactive provision is certainly prob- 
_lematic. For that reason, while I support the general thrust 
_of the resolution, I cannot vote for it.” 
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Mr Mancini: Is that the member for London South 
who we know? 


Ms Poole: That is the NDP member for London South 
who we know. The NDP members who have spoken— 
well, no, they have not spoken. I must say that the NDP 
members have been quite silent on this issue. 


Mr Mancini: Not allowed to speak. 


Ms Poole: Not allowed to speak. But amid the re- 
sounding silence, we have four NDP members standing up 
in this House a mere four days ago expounding on the 
evils of retroactivity. 


Mr Mancini: Oh, yes, that was then. 


Ms Poole: And this is now. So it is obvious that many 
people in this province have a real problem with retroac- 
tivity and I think it is time that this government addressed 
it. 

One of the other ironies is that the one thing that land- 
lords and tenants have agreed on about the long-term legis- 
lation is that the time period is too short. The consultation 
cannot be meaningful and cannot produce good solutions 
because it is being rushed. 

I was at an interesting meeting actually at North To- 
ronto Collegiate, on 23 March. These were meetings held 
by the Minister of Housing. When tenant groups said to 
him, “Why can’t you slow down the process for the long- 
term legislation?” the minister’s answer was: “We can’t. 
We have to get it in quickly because of what’s happened 
with Bill 4.” 

I took very careful notes of what he said so that I could 
quote them back to members, because I thought it was 
astounding that a minister would actually admit that the 
interim bill that he had before the House was so inade- 
quate and was creating so many problems that they had to 
rush through the long-term legislation in order to deal with 
it. 

The minister said, “We’ve got to move quickly because 
of uncertainty in the financial community, because banks 
won’t lend money to the owners any more, and in the 
labour community, because they won’t recover because of 
the uncertainty in the whole field right now.” 

It is Bill 4 that has created this uncertainty, both in the 
financial community and in the renovation and supplier 
trades. When those people came before our committee, 
they said: “Obviously the recession has an impact on our 
industry, but we’re not here to talk about that. We’re not 
here to talk about seasonal adjustments in employment. 
We’re here to talk about the jobs that we’ve lost because of 
Bill 4.” 

In fact, there were people from the renovation trades 
who felt so strongly about it that they actually took an ad 
out in the Toronto Sun last December. It said: “Thank you, 
Mr Rae. Your proposed rent control law may have saved 
me $25 per month on rent. Unfortunately, as a direct result 
of this act, I have just lost my job,” and it is signed by 
seven former employees of RAM Restoration Inc, seven of 
the first victims of the new rent control laws. 

So the minister should not try to say it is the recession, 
because that is not what we heard. The minister’s own 
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union people, when they came to our committee, said they 
estimated 60% of the job losses in the construction indus- 
try, renovation and trades right now were a direct result of 
Bill 4. 


Mr Mancini: Maybe they don’t care about those people. 


Ms Poole: They do not care about those people, but 
they are tenants. The very people he has pledged to protect 
are also being harmed. So let’s keep things in perspective. 
We have another opportunity, perhaps a last opportunity, 
here in this House to address the retroactivity. I, for one, 
would think much more highly of the minister if he stood 
up and said, “The ramifications are obviously much more 
serious than we believed at the time and we’ve listened.” 


Mr Grandmaitre: “We’ve goofed.” 


Ms Poole: No, they do not even have to say, “We’ve 
goofed.” It is a new government. They came in, they 
brought in this legislation very quickly, so I do not expect 
a mea culpa. All I expect is the fairness and the justice of 
saying, “There is something we have to change and there 
is an amendment that we are now prepared to consider 
under Bill 4.” 

I hope when it comes time to vote for this bill that the 
NDP members, the four who stood up opposed to the ret- 
roactivity in the resolution last Thursday, will put their 
consciences on the line when they vote for or against Bill 
4, because the same retroactivity is now engendered in this 
bill. I notice all the NDP members are amazingly quiet this 
afternoon and they do not even look like they are sleeping. 


Mr Tilson: On a point of order, Madam Chair: I think 
they are so quiet because there is not a quorum in here and 
I would submit that I think the member for Eglinton 
should have that respect. 


The First Deputy Chair: Make a count, please, for 
quorum. 


Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Journals: A quorum is 
present, Madam Chair. 


The First Deputy Chair: Thank you. Please continue. 


Ms Poole: Thank you, Madam Chair. While I thank 
the member for Dufferin-Peel for his kind intervention on 
my behalf to make sure that adequate members were pres- 
ent to give the member for Eglinton due respect, I guess 
we have the magic 20. 

I do not really want to prolong this debate. Landlords 
and tenants across this province are quite anxious to find 
out what the final resolution of this bill is. They are in 
limbo, right now, rent review is in limbo and I think we 
should get on with it. Let us debate our motions, but let 
members of the government listen, because that is another 
reason they were elected on 6 September. The people of 
this province thought they were going to listen, so the 
government ignores their advice at its peril. 


Mr Tilson: I would like to make some concluding 
remarks on this amendment. I have indicated that our party 
certainly supports the amendment, as we did at the com- 
mittee. We do so because, as I think and as I have indi- 
cated several times, this is perhaps one of the greatest 
concerns that has been voiced, not only at the hearings but 
in correspondence I am sure many members have received 


lature should give fair consideration to it. 


The member for Niagara Falls does give me some con- | 
cern with respect to many of her comments and I guess | 
again it gets back to the principle of fairness. When I | 
listened to her, there is no question there is a social prob- | 
lem in this province. There are tenants who cannot afford | 


any increase, and of course this legislation does not deal 


with those tenants. Thirty per cent of the tenants of this | 
province cannot afford any increase and that has not been | 


addressed by this interim legislation. 


To stand up and say that this interim bill is solving the 


problem—it is just unbelievable that she would do that. 
Again, I guess it gets back to the principle that some peo- 


ple are more equal than others. I think that is the difference | 
between her party and our party. We try to look at the | 
overall economy of the province. We look at the invest- 


ment in this province. We look at the employment of this 
province. We look at improving the capital structures of 


from members of their constituencies. So I think the Legis- | 


our housing and we look at the tenants. We do not want the — 


tenants to live in slums. We want to encourage the land- 
lords not only to build new housing accommodation but to 
keep up what they have now, to do the major renovations 
that are required. Some 75% of the buildings of this prov- 
ince are 20 years old or more. It is regrettable that this 
government will not take into consideration all of the peo- 
ple of this province. 

I would like to quote from this morning’s edition of the 
Toronto Sun, specifically a letter to the editor on this 
whole subject. This was written by a Paul L. Casciato. The 
letter says: 

“So NDP housing minister Dave Cooke is ‘allergic’ to 
landlords? As a tenant I have a feeling that Ontario is 


about to discover a simple equation—tight rent controls — 


equals filthy slums. When my landlord cannot afford to 


make simple repairs because the Queen’s Park sanc- 
timocrats believe profit is ‘evil,’ I know who is going to 


lose. Perhaps our Housing minister can become a tenant in 


a Toronto apartment block while holding his portfolio. — 


Otherwise, if we can safely live in Toronto’s coming slums 
until the next elections, tenants will only be glad to help 
Cooke distance himself from his allergy.“ 
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The editors of the Toronto Sun added the comments, 
“Hey, Bob, in case you hadn’t noticed, the honeymoon is 
over.” And the honeymoon is over, I say to the member for 
Niagara Falls. I am most disappointed that she did not 
listen to the great amount of testimony that came to us at 
the hearings, letters that I am sure have been written. I 
cannot believe that landlords in her own riding have not 
contacted her with respect to the terrible effects the retro- 
active nature of his legislation is having on them. I cannot 
believe that. She does refer to other items, and I am sure 
there have been landlords who have contacted her. I would 
hope that she would have referred to those people at this 
committee. 

There have been a number of people who objected 
specifically to the retroactive nature of this legislation. 
Specifically, there was one in the early stages of the hear- 
ings, R. M. Baker, who contacted us and dealt specifically 
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‘vith the retroactive nature. This was a letter directed to the 
»’remier, which I believe members of our committee all 
aave, and I would like to share that letter with members of 
his committee: 

“T admired you when you Said that if your government 
nade a mistake, you hoped you would be able to admit it 
and go on from there. Mr Rae, I think your government 

1as just made its first dreadful mistake. 

“You have retroactively cancelled Liberal legislation, 
which enabled landlords to arrange for work to be done on 
heir properties. 

“TJ have no opinion on the rights and wrongs of the 
candlord/tenant quagmire. But I do know that no one is 
safe if decisions made under existing laws can be rendered 
legal by later laws. 

“Five hundred years ago a similar situation occurred. A 
new government came into power in England, when Henry 
Tudor invaded the country and defeated King Richard III 
at the battle of Bosworth. One of the first things Henry did 
was to retroactively date his reign from the day before the 
battle, thus transforming Richard’s royal army into a band 
of rebels who had taken arms against their true king. 
Twenty-eight of Richard’s principal adherents were thus 
guilty of high treason. 

“In spite of the fact that they were a conquered people, 
Englishmen dared to speak out against Henry’s bill. ‘Oh 
God! what security shall our kings have henceforth...’ one 
man wrote. Feeling was so high Parliament even brought 
in a bill against the idea of future retroactive dating. 

“T feel as stunned as did those Englishmen of yester- 
day. Any government which makes a retroactive cancella- 
tion of existing laws, takes away the security and trust of 
all. 

“Your government’s action seems to me to be so serious 
in its implications for every single person in Ontario that the 
Civil Liberties Association should pursue the matter.” 

And she adds: 

“With all good wishes for your future success.” 

I believe that the people of Ontario want this govern- 
ment to be successful in trying to deal with the housing 
problem in this province. I think we all do, because it is 
one of the serious problems that this province has. How- 
ever, the retroactive nature has caused many, many prob- 
lems and it has created more problems than what it is 
trying to solve: bankruptcies, people losing their homes. It 
is on the government’s shoulders that that responsibility 
will be borne. 

There was a letter from a Steven Manders which we 
received in February. He also spoke with respect to the 
‘retroactive aspect of this legislation. I would just like to 
_refer to some of the sections in the letter: 

“The whole situation in Ontario is now highly polar- 
ized, a battleground where formerly it was fairly amiable, 
occasional friction from both sides but generally it worked 

as it still does elsewhere across the country.” 
_ Of course, I have submitted that the previous legisla- 
tion was terribly bureaucratic, was quagmired. Your party 
made the same pitch during the election and I think people 
believed you. However, you have created an unbelievable 
friction between landlords and tenants. When I look at the 
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demonstrations that have occurred in this building and 
elsewhere—landlord, tenant, employee, people who are 
losing their jobs—it is unfortunate that you have created 
that animosity between the people of this province. 

Mr Manders goes on to say: 

“Retroactive rules give the investors a very clear mes- 
sage, ‘We despise landlords, you are in for a rough time.’ 
The message is not new, you have only repeated the mes- 
sage they have been getting for years which is why there 
has been a collapse in new apartment starts across the 
province. This in turn has caused a rental shortage and 
higher prices of severity and duration unknown elsewhere 
in Canada.” 

Clearly that is exactly what the government’s retroac- 
tive legislation has said, and they have said it. They have 
talked about the greedy landlords. They have despised the 
landlords of this province, and it will be years before that 
trust will be built up between the landlord and the tenant 
because of this very regressive legislation. 

Mr Manders continues by stating: “Why should build- 
ers put up more apartments in Hull, Quebec than in On- 
tario despite lower rents and higher vacancies. The 
construction costs are identical, the area functions as a 
single market, the people move freely back and forth. The 
answer is simple, the Quebec government is not hostile to 
landlords so they build there... 

“The irony is that if the Ontario government adopted 
similar policies as other provincial governments there is no 
logical reason why the higher Ontario rents won’t slowly 
merge with the other provinces’. Why shouldn’t they? In 
Hull, the landlords are free to charge a million dollars a 
month rent if they wished, it’s true, yet they freely charge 
$122 per month less for a two-bedroom apartment than 
across the river and continue to build. Be honest with 
yourself, where are the tenants’ needs best served? 

“Have you noticed that there are virtually no new 
apartment buildings with less than 25 units and less than 
15 years old in Ontario yet the other provinces are full of 
them. Present legislation was sufficiently complex and 
hostile that it cut off all that supply and only a few major 
developers were building large products with huge subsi- 
dies. Our NDP government has freely chosen to aggravate 
the situation. Retroactivity probably affected only a few 
per cent of Ontario’s apartments, but the message to all 
landlords is clear, they will be treated with contempt for 
the next five years. No problem. There are stocks and 
bonds and RRSPs to invest in.” 

And I think that has been quite clear with this govern- 
ment. This government has made it clear from the outset 
that it plans to make housing a public utility. 

The Premier has stated it. We have asked him ques- 
tions in this House. It has gone undenied and he clearly 
intends to take over the housing of this province and make 
it a public utility. 

Mr Manders goes on by saying: “Now the tenants have 
a problem. The government cannot possibly build 10,000 
small apartment complexes, it may be able to manage 100 
very large ones like St James Place, but which would you 
rather raise children in? Further, the government will now 
be responsible for the entire new rental housing stock, not 
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just supplementary stock for special cases and it is needed 
now, not years down the road after endless bureaucracy 
gets involved with the very best of intentions. The govern- 
ment should supplement the private sector to fill specific 
needs. It can afford that, it can achieve that, and it will fail 
in that if it attempts to replace the entire private sector. 
Landlords don’t mind that kind of competition. It isn’t 
hostile.” And that is the government’s problem. It is being 
hostile. 

He concludes by saying: “It is the goverment’s attitude 
that it is critical in getting more affordable rental units, it is 
even more important than simple rent levels which are 
already the highest in Canada. Retroactivity tells the devel- 
opers that there may be more rude surprises from this gov- 
ernment” and the only safe place is to move. 

I ask the member for Niagara Falls if that is really the 
message that she and her minister wish to give this prov- 
ince. I do hope that she responds to that question, as to the 
message that she is clearly giving the people and the in- 
vestors of this province. 

A further comment with respect to the effect of retroac- 
tivity was given to us by a Dick and Bonnie Mabee of 
Ottawa in the early part of January. They talked about the 
detrimental effect of retroactivity on them. 

They commented: 

“We are particularly opposed to the retroactive way in 
which they are intended to be applied. If rent review orders 
made since 1 October are rescinded, we will have to forgo 
substantial rent increases authorized for us since then. In 
our case, rental increases of over 50% were authorized 
because of financial loss. This rollback would be ex- 
tremely unfair to us and would likely be detrimental to the 
tenants.” 

I think that is again the issue: the fairness of the entire 
legislation, where under the old rules orders were made 
and now for some unheard-of reason, they are cancelled. 
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The Mabees continue by saying—and this is a letter 
not from a conglomerate of landlords; it is from small, 
average people who own a six-unit building—“We bought 
our relatively small six-unit building in 1989 to be the 
main source of our retirement income.” That is, I think, the 
major problem that the people of the government forget: 
the effect that is having on all of these small landlords. 
This is their source of their retirement income, and the 
government is destroying their retirement funds. 

They continue by saying: “We have no way near paid 
for it as yet, but hope to pay the mortgage off between now 
and when we retire. Our mortgage represents 65% of the 
purchase price. 

“The previous owners had owned the building for 35 
years. They had been carrying it without a mortgage and 
had let the rents fall well below the comparable market 
rents. The price we had to pay reflected the fact that the 
rents could probably be increased to market rents, based 
on the ‘financial loss’ rules of rent review.” 

In other words, these people looked at the current laws 
at the time, the laws that were under Bill 51, which said 
exactly what phase-ins could be made, and they purchased 
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a building, relying on the rules set by the province of 
Ontario. 

“We knew the rents would only be allowed to be in- 
creased towards market rents gradually, but because the 
building seemed solidly constructed, well located and had 
good tenants, we decided the price was not unfair. We 
were also willing and able to go through the work involved 
in the rent review process. 

“We submitted our request to be allowed to increase 
rents to market levels based on the ‘financial loss’ rules 
and the request was granted by an order on Oct. 11, 1990, 


This order reflected the fact that rents should be increased 


over time by more than 50% to overcome our financial 
losses. (We believe that to reflect market rates rents should 
go up even higher; this is partly supported by the fact that 
the mortgage amount on which our loss is determined is 
only 65% of the purchase price.) 

“Thus, if the new rules rescind this order, our rents will 


be stuck at very uneconomic levels and we will become | 
victims of retroactive changes in the rules. We will have 
locked ourselves into an uneconomic investment because | 


, 


the rules in place at the time of the investment (which we 


have since confirmed that a large increase is needed) were 


changed. In other words, we will have committed our total - 


savings to something which the government at first deter- 
mined would be economic and then later retroactively de- 
cided it couldn’t. 

“Even if we were to exercise our options to sell the 


building, this wouldn’t solve the problem. No buyer would 


be willing to pay as much as we did with rents capped at 
uneconomic levels.” 

I ask the member for Niagara Falls, would she buy this 
building? Would she buy this building under the rules that 
have been set by her government? I imagine her answer to 
that is no, but I will be interested in hearing from her. 

They conclude their remarks by saying: 

“But it’s not only we, the owners, who will suffer. Such 
situations will also be bad for tenants, the very people the 
designers of the new rules are asked to help. Upkeep of 
units will decline. In our case, we recently discovered the 
roof and furnace are in need of major repairs. We don’t see 
how we can afford to make the necessary repairs. (If we 
are not allowed to raise rents enough to break even and if 
the costs of major repairs cannot be passed on as a result 
of another change, to make the repairs would put us even 
further in the hole.)” 

So they are saying they are just going to let their build- 
ing go. They do not have any choice on this because of the 
rules set by the government. They simply will not be able 
to keep up that building and to make the capital expendi- 
tures that are required because of the government’s rules, 
and the tenants will suffer. Their quality of life will suffer. 

They say, “The investment climate will suffer. This 
will be blamed on the government which brought in the 
new rules. 

“The rate of starts’—and do not blame this on the 
federal government. This is a problem created by this gov- 
ernment—“of new apartment buildings will suffer. This will 


also be blamed on the government which brought in the new. 
rules. Will tenants be able to find accommodation?” I would. 
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| ‘like to know where they are going to find accommodation 
unless the government is going to build them, and if it is 

going to build them, where it is going to find the money to 

| do it. Probably they are going to raise the taxes. 

They say: “We believe there are two main things the 


homes, small landlords and large landlords alike, that has 
caused considerable unemployment and that has caused a 
lack of trust by the financial institutions across this prov- 
ince, across this country and throughout the world? I ask 
that question of you: If you had those funds, would you 


government must do to prevent such problems from devel- 
oping: Don’t rescind orders that have already been issued. 
‘Make sure that the rules continue to provide for relief from 
_ financial loss in some way or another. 

_ “By rescinding orders that have already been issued, 
‘the government will send signals to investors, tenants and 
the population at large that it respects neither the equitable 
application of rules nor the democratic system of effecting 
‘rule changes. And it will send a signal that all orders made 
under the old rules after a certain arbitrary date are bad 
orders. Neither of these signals are ones which the new 
government will want to give, we are sure.” 

Again, I hope the member for Niagara Falls will com- 
ment on that. 

I would also like to refer to a submission that was 
made to us by Minto Developments Inc on 14 February of 
_ this year, which is a well-established landlord. They deal 
specifically with the implication of the retroactive legisla- 
tion. It is very brief, but I think it explains what their 
position is. 

“Perhaps the most significant and destructive element 
of Bill 4 is its retroactive feature. This brings into question 
the fundamental fairness and justice in the government 
process. Society’s progress is advanced greatly by stability, 
trust and cohesiveness. Conversely, any breakdown in 
these elements can have a severely retardant effect on cre- 
ativity and development. One of the great struggles in de- 
veloping nations is the creation of a stable platform of 
government policies and regulations, and the even-handed, 
fair, consistent application of the rule of law. The absence 
of these elements makes everyone risk-averse and stultifies 
_ development. The enactment of retroactive legislation, in 
addition to its specifically harmful impact on individuals 
_ and companies, also has the effect of fracturing the trust 
between private-sector enterprise and government. This 
breakdown can have devastating effects, not simply within 
real estate but throughout all industry. This runs com- 
_ pletely contrary to the Premier’s stated goal of working 
_ with private enterprise. 

. “Tt signals professionals, entrepreneurs, investors and 
_ financiers that added caution must be exercised in Ontario. 
Additional care and time must be taken to address the risk 
_ of legislative changes which would make a wise invest- 
_ ment taken now turn sour in the face of retroactive govern- 
_ ment action. It tells local residents and foreign investors 
alike to be extremely wary.” 

| I would like the member for Niagara Falls to comment 
on that with respect to investment. If you had a substantial 
_ amount of funds to invest in the private enterprise of hous- 
_ ing in this province, and knowing that you have a govern- 
_ ment that literally changes the rules that people have relied 
on, would you invest in the province of Ontario? Would 
_ you take your funds and trust this government, a govern- 
_ ment that has changed the rules and has caused bankruptcy 
_ and people to lose not only their buildings but their own 


invest them in housing in this province, knowing that your 
government will change the rules? 

Sherwood Realty Group Inc made some comments 
with respect to retroactivity, and these were made to us in 
February. I would like to emphasize a few comments that 
were made to the committee with respect to that submis- 
sion. That specifically was made by a Robert G. Lowe of 
this realty company, Sherwood Realty Group. 

“The NDP government, after being asked politely to 
consider the effects of its proposed legislation at the annual 
meeting of the Fair Rental Policy Organization on Novem- 
ber 22, 1990, has disregarded all reasonable requests for 
understanding, and gone ahead with regressive retroactive 
legislation. How could I have met the desires of the tenants 
and not been penalized for it? Is the government prepared 
to buy this property? How do I solve an immediate cash- 
flow problem? Where in a democracy is a government 
permitted to selectively crucify taxpaying employers be- 
cause they took calculated risks, proceeded following the 
law, and then are arbitrarily singled out because the date of 
next rent increase coincidentally falls on the date that a 
new government took over the reins of this province?” 


1650 

I mean, what a nice thing—“‘Well, we took power 1 
October, that is the effective date we are there, so we will 
make it 1 October.” 

“As a result of this legislation, I will no longer be able 
to meet the requests of my tenants. More importantly, I 
have created unemployment for many people at Camco 
where the appliances were made, at Columbia Windows, 
where the windows were manufactured, and at the apart- 
ment project where the janitor, handyman, electrician and 
painter are employed. These tenants have difficulty under- 
standing that they did a great job, and even though they are 
willing to pay for the improvements, that I cannot take it. 

“T have felt the ramifications of this legislation in an- 
other way. I am a registered real estate broker that special- 
izes in the marketing of apartment buildings. I have 
learned to operate within a complex, regulated sector, and 
have invested eight years advising people about the rent 
review system as they sold their apartment buildings. In 
many cases, these vendors were the original builders who 
suddenly found that their buildings were under rent control 
in 1975 and have operated within the system over the past 
15 years. As they elected to retire from the role of land- 
lord, our task was to find investors to take on the financial 
commitment and management headaches following the 
rent review system, that regulated their property owner- 
ship, they at the very least knowingly chose to make their 
purchase decision based on the understanding of the rent 
review system. As a result of the NDP election and the 
proposed Bill 4, less than 15 apartment buildings have 
been sold in the province since the election.” That’s an 
astounding figure, an astounding figure. “That has forced a 
decision to lay off all of my staff, some of which have 
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worked for me for over eight years. We had anticipated a 
downturn of the market and the impact of the GST, since 
we have been in similar markets in 1982 and 1985, and set 
aside some resources to carry us through the slowdown; 
however, no one predicted such retroactive and regressive 
legislation that literally stopped the market for the past five 
months.” 

Now that is the argument that this government has de- 
cided. It said all landlords are rich, all of them have been 
hoarding money instead of setting aside reserves to pay for 
all of these things, and therefore they have the bucks to do 
it. Well, here is an individual who says yes, he has set 
aside funds, but for certain things and not the anticipated 
rules that the government has chosen to break. 

Mr Lowe continues by saying: 

“As a family man, and a small businessman formerly 
employing nine people, it was not easy to tell these em- 
ployees that due to the announced changes in the rent con- 
trol legislation, that I would no longer require their 
services. How does my office administrator, who realized 
her dream to own her own house on 20 December 1990 
pay for it now that she is out of work? Even closer to 
home, how would you like to explain to my wife and two 
boys what happened to Dad’s business and that we could 
lose our home as a result of being caught in the social 
agenda of a new government?” 

So I ask members when they are considering this 
amendment—and I hope members vote for it, I hope they 
change their minds from what they did on the committee 
and I hope they vote for it—to realize the implication it 
has had to the average person in this province. 

“The implications of this legislation are far more ex- 
tensive than capital improvement suppliers. Banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies have placed mortt- 
gages on apartment complexes only to discover that now 
many of their loans are in excess of the legislated lending 
criteria. They will, most certainly, be forced to call what 
were perfectly safe, performing loans, and some unsus- 
pecting property owners will be faced with some onerous 
decisions to either raise capital quickly, or lose their build- 
ing. What benefit is that to the tenants in this building? If 
the landlord loses his building will a property manager 
hired by the lender really care about the tenants? 

“But what about the people involved? How can the 
government selectively ‘help’ tenants (both rich and poor) 
at the expense of law-abiding property owners that the 
government has bankrupted? Many former landlords have 
retired and they, or their widows and family, depend upon 
the income from the vendor-assisted mortgages given to 
assist in the sale of their forrner apartment building. Now 
that the future rents are insufficient to make increasing 
mortgage payments, they must obtain possession under 
power of sale or foreclosure...only to discover that they 
will lose what little equity they have, if they do not bring 
an institutional mortgage current or have to sell in a se- 
verely depressed market. The fear of the NDP government 
and this legislation have induced a minimum price reduc- 
tion of 25%. For a government that says it is out to help 
the little guy, I am flabbergasted that you can so blatantly 
abuse the rights of certain segments in society.” That is 


what I want the government to think about, how it is simply | 
abusing the rights of many, many people in this province. 

“The government does not have the right in a democ- 
racy to arbitrarily and retroactively bankrupt law-abiding 
individuals simply because they are in the wrong place at 
the wrong time.” Is that really the government’s answer to 
the people of this province, “Tough, you happen to be in 
the wrong place at the wrong time’? Some answer. 


“You cannot paint a pinstripe with a household paint 
brush! If the system that was created as a compromise 
between tenants and landlords is not effective, fix the 
problem areas, not create chaos. If the government desire 
is to assist low-income people, slapping a moratorium on 
all tenants benefits those at higher incomes more than 
those at lower incomes. Furthermore many areas of this 
province have become a free market, rents that are legally 
available cannot be achieved in those markets. Why cre- 
ate difficulty in those markets when they are operating 
efficiently? 

“The bottom line is this: If new legislation is required, 
set an effective date somewhat in the future, allow phase- 
ins, and allow capital expenditures that have been com-— 
pleted to be passed through since the tenants have the 
benefit and the property owners have the commitment for 
the funds borrowed, and disallow any financial loss pass- 
through since 1 October 1990. All available data indicates — 
that virtually no sales have been completed since the 6 
September 1990 election. This would be fair and effective — 
interim legislation and allow sufficient time for permanent 
legislation to be prepared, vetted and passed. There would 
be a maximum limit of rent increases in any one year 
during this moratorium so that unconscionable increases 
would be halted. Does this solution have any merit?” 


Those are the thoughts of the Sherwood Realty Group 
on retroactivity and the devastating effect it is having not 
only for the owners of that firm but also the people em- 
ployed and their families. I hope that the member for Niag- 
ara Falls and other members of the government will take 
that into consideration when voting for this amendinent. 


There is one further letter from a Rocco Candelora— 
this was January 1991—which was filed with the commit- 
tee in February. It is a very short letter but it talks about 
how the Minister of Housing has stood up many times and 
said, “You know, there are all kinds of landlords abusing 
the system and that’s what this legislation is for, to stop the 
landlords from abusing the system.” This is Mr 
Candelora’s response to that, and this is a letter to the 
committee. 


“For the first time in my life Iam compelled to write to 
a member of Parliament to express my deep concerns re- 
garding an impending piece of legislation—the NDP 
newly proposed rent control legislation. While I am in no 
way opposed to fair rent control I feel this bill unfairly 
creates financial burdens which the average concerned 
landlord does not deserve. 


“As a landlord, I have previously dealt with the past 
government’s guidelines regarding rent increases. Building 
repair and improvements of which the tenants approved 
were done to some of the buildings and the rental increases - 
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vere approved over a phase-in period.” That is specifically 
one of the items which this amendment deals with. 

“Should you bring in the legislation retroactively as of 
‘| October 1990, as you have proposed, the increases I was 
promised in good faith will no longer be allowed, thereby 
‘creating somewhat of a financial burden to me as an 
ywner. I am not asking for greater increases in rent but 
'-ather only what has been promised by the past govern- 
-nent”—by the government of the province of Ontario. “I 
am not, nor have I ever been, a ‘slum’ landlord, allowing a 
building to fall into disrepair, then doing expensive, exces- 


3ive improvements and gouging my tenants. However, 


: 


2ven the minimum repairs to buildings are expensive now, 
and combined with using taxes and utility costs, the finan- 
cial burden cannot be left solely to the landlord to person- 
ally absorb any cost in excess of your proposed per cent.” 


1700 

Of course, the government says: “Landlords, that’s 
your problem. You can solve all these things.” 

Mr Candelora concludes by saying: 

“T urge you as my representative to review the pro- 
posed legislation. Consider the fairness and honesty of 
cancelling ‘contracts’ regarding the phasing in of past in- 
creases. Find a solution to the difficult problem of finding 
funds for costly repairs. I do not ask you to drop rent 
control nor abandon the tenants’ rights. I only ask that 
landlord rights and financial burdens also be considered. 
The majority of us are not “bad guys.’” 

I think that is the impression the government has been 
leaving with this Legislature. 

The final statement that I would like to refer to is with 


respect to an M. A. Franchina. It was made to us in Ot- 


f 
| 
} 


| 


tawa. She is an individual who has a family. Her son just 
recently joined the workforce, her daughter is currently 
attending university. She calls them “a normal family,” but 
certainly not one of the wealthy landlords that this govern- 
ment has referred to. She says that she and her husband are 
of retiring age and she planned to retire sooner but this has 
not been possible. 

Her plan was to invest their savings into a facility that 
would supplement her superannuation and keep them both 
occupied. Her husband has no pension plan. So they inves- 
tigated the housing market and they researched it and they 

found what they were looking for. They found a small 
three-storey building containing 14 units. She says that this 
building was of the Victorian era and it was still in its 


original state. I would like to read just in concluding what 


she says about that building: 

“The apartments ranged from 1,000 square feet to 
1,500 square feet and of the size of a conventional three- 
bedroom house. Each had a separate dining room with a 
bay window, hardwood floors, oak doors and woodwork 
and a fireplace in the living room. The apartments were 
quite spacious and bright. To say the least, we were im- 
_ pressed. 

_ “The one major drawback was the rents. They ranged 
from $257.75 per month for a one-bedroom to $460 for a 
_ three-bedroom. This rent included, among other things, the 
heat, hot water and free laundry facilities. These rents were 
well below one half the average rent for similar accommo- 


dation in the same neighbourhood. The building had been 
owned by an 88-year-old lady who obviously did not in- 
crease rents yearly.” 

That scenario was revealed to us many, many times 
throughout our hearings across this province, so this is 
typical of the situation that exists today. 

Ms Franchina states: “This one major drawback, we 
realized, would adjust itself under the existing rent review 
legislation. We made our decision to buy and had a good 
feeling that in the future some returns would be forthcom- 
ing, as with most investments, or at the very least the 
building would at some point in time become self-suffi- 
cient financially and we would have some equity to pass 
on to our children. Under Bill 4 and rent control, this may 
never happen. 

“We purchased the apartment building, and being seri- 
ous and conservative-minded individuals, we invested our 
complete life savings of $350,000 to keep the mortgage 
payments to a minimum. Even with this sizeable down 
payment, our financial loss for the first year was in excess 
of $17,000.... 

“In June of 1990, acting in good faith, we made signifi- 
cant, necessary improvements to the building amounting to 
$25,000. We played by the rules. We made application 
under the existing legislation to the rent review commis- 
sion for a rental increase based on the cost of improve- 
ments and financial loss. We were rewarded a 13.9% 
increase for the first year commencing 1 October 1990 and 
phase-in increases of 5% over a period of four years.” 

She emphasizes that: 

“If the proposed bill becomes law and is implemented, 
with a mere stroke of the pen the increases will be wiped 
away, even though the improvements were made and the 
money spent, all done legally through the proper procedure 
under the existing legislation. But the worst part of the 
scenario is that my husband and I, through no fault of our 
own, may lose our life savings.” 

Of course, the government will say: “Well, tough luck. 
You made a bad investment. You should have anticipated 
that we would change the rules. Tough luck.” 

She says, “I’m quite sure that Mr Cooke would not like 
to go down in history as the Ontario minister who in 1991 
designed and implemented legislation that put many, many 
small landlords like me into bankruptcy.” 

I put that burden on the shoulders of the member for 
Niagara Falls as well. Is that going to be the legacy of the 
Minister of Housing and his parliamentary assistant in this 
government? Is that going to be their legacy? I hope they 
answer that question, because that is a serious question. 

“Let me remind you that the rents charged in this 
building are below one half the average rents charged for 
units of a similar size. Our tenants are mostly young pro- 
fessionals with highly disposable incomes and certainly 
not in dire need of subsidization. Among the 14 tenants, I 
inherited two lawyers, two doctors, a parliamentary librar- 
ian, an individual who owns an import-export business, a 
buyer for ladies’ fashions, several public servants and a 
retired Canadian National official who owns his own 
apartment buildings elsewhere but who prefers to live in 
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this building because, to quote him, ‘It’s cheaper.’ Is Bill 4 
and rent control designed to help these people?” 

Is that what the member for Niagara Falls intends to 
do? Is that who she is trying to help? Because that is what 
she is doing. 

These were remarks that were made to us by Ms 
Franchina, and she finally concluded, for she is from the 
Ottawa area, by stating: 

“Unlike Toronto, the majority of landlords in Ottawa 
are like us, full-time workers and part-time landlords, just 
trying desperately to make ends meet. Why should we, 
law-abiding citizens, be treated with such disrespect and 
ultimately penalized retroactively? It makes no sense. 

“If Bill 4 and later rent control is implemented, I do not 
know what we will do. We could sell, but who would want 
to buy?” 

Is it sounding familiar? This is the pattern we have 
heard throughout all of these hearings. What are they 
going to do? Are they going to sell? Who is going to buy? 
Anybody would be a fool to buy housing left in this condi- 
tion by this government. No investor would take such a 
risk. Of course there is always the philosophy of the gov- 
ernment to let the value of buildings go down so low that it 
will buy those buildings. I have heard that theory over on 
this side. 

“T am not sure what the solution is, but I am sure the 
solution is not Bill 4 or rent controls. They did not work in 
British Columbia, they did not work in Alberta and they 
did not work in New York City. What makes the govern- 
ment think they will work in Ontario? The historic ramifi- 
cations in those centres were incalculable. 

“Let’s look at alternatives, perhaps legislation by re- 
gions, addressing each region on its own merit. There must 
be alternatives which would be fairer to landlords too.” 

I think that is a type of comment that is being asked 
across this province: “Let’s have legislation that is fair to 
everybody. Let’s not cause the bankruptcies and the loss of 
employment that is being caused by this government.” 
1710 

One of the most startling stories we have heard came 
from a Steven Draves. I think this is the last one I am 
going to refer to, and I would like to tell his story because I 
think it is the one that perhaps affected me. He is a land- 
lord in Matheson, and he proceeded to renovate an eight- 
unit apartment building in April of last year. He told us that 
he was now in a financial bind because of the retroactive 
nature of this legislation. He is 27 years old. He is a li- 
cenced general carpenter, he is an apprenticed electrician. 
He only got married in June of last year, and he and his 
wife have been living apart and will be living apart until 
the renovations of the apartment building are finished. He 
has received all his building experience from his grandfa- 
ther, who just turned 74 years old. 

He describes the building as being a stable in the day 
of his great-grandfather. “Somewhere around the 1940s 
my grandfather began building apartments in this stable. 
Over the duration of several years, the building eventually 
ended up with eight apartments and an area my grandfa- 
ther used as an office for his construction business. My 
grandfather also built a house next to the apartments for 


his family of six to live i in. This building was a way for ; 
grandfather to do something he knew how to do and pro-} 
vide a little extra income for his family.” | 

Mr Draves says he entered into an agreement with his 
grandfather to purchase the apartment building and the) 
house next door in January of 1989. “The reason my 
grandfather wanted to sell the building to me was that he 
saw a way for me to take what I had learned and turn this 
building into something that would benefit my wife and I 
in the future. The construction in the building was outdated 
and needed to be upgraded. My grandfather and myself 
searched for the best way to complete this task and discov- | 
ered a grant called low-rise rehabilitation.” 


Mr Perruzza: On a point of order, Madam Chair: 
While I find the information that the honourable member 
is relaying quite interesting, it is my understanding that the 
standing rules expressly prohibit an individual or a mem- 
ber of this House from reading extensively from written. 
text. The member has been going on for quite some time 
now in reading from text, and he keeps flipping back and 
forth and in the same text and reading from one page and 
another and so on. That is my point. I believe he has read _ 
extensively from that text and I think he should cease, and 
if he has a point to make he should make it. | 


The First Deputy Chair: Thank you. I have listened 
very carefully. I will ask the member to continue. 


Mr Tilson: It is regrettable that the government mem- 
bers would take the position they have on these things. 
These are concerns put by the people of this province, and 
I have every right to tell members, and hopefully members 
will listen to these concerns. Hopefully members’ minds 
are not closed. 


Hon Mr Allen: You should paraphrase it in your own 
words. 


Mr Tilson: I will paraphrase in my own words, and I 
think the member should be listening to these concerns, 
because obviously the committee did not. 


“My grandfather and I realized that in order to do all 
the work that was demanded of myself, I would have to 
raise the rents of the apartments. My desire was to have 
the rents of the one bedroom apartments all the same, and 
the same idea with the two and three bedroom apartments. 
I talked with rent review and I was told that if I wished to 
raise my rents due to capital expenditures that I would 
have to borrow the money, do the renovations, and then 
apply for the rent increases. If the rent increases were al- 
lowed, I would have to wait 90 days before they would be 
approved. I followed their instruction as closely as I was 
able and when I started to renovate, it was possible to 
spend the money, do the work, raise that rents so that I 
would at least be able to pay the mortgage and expenses 
for the building.” 


Mr Perruzza: On a point of order, Madam Chair: I 
made a point of order a little while ago about his reading 
from written text, and he has gone on at quite some length 
reading from the same text. You have ruled on it. Could 
you cite the rule that you are standing by your decision to 
allow him to continue, please? 
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' Mr Bradley: Are you challenging the Chair? Then we 
l j ave to put it to a vote. 

_ Mr Perruzza: I am not challenging the Chair. I am 
| ust asking her for the rule she is quoting. 

| The First Deputy Chair: Thank you for your opin- 
‘on. The member may continue. 

' MrTilson: Mr Draves said: 

“T do not believe that this was mismanagement and I 
find it hard to believe that you might as weil. 

7 “The renovations that I was forced to do involved up- 
_ grading the roof...replacing all the exterior door and win- 
dows...replacing all the entrance doors inside the 
apartment...specific upgrades to the foundation...replac- 
ing all the electrical wiring and bringing the wiring up to 
code...installing fire code drywall between the apartments 
and in storage areas....” 
| The motive for the upgrades was to extend the life of 
the building for 15 years. Of course, with this legislation it 
would just sit there. I continue with Mr Draves’s state- 
ment: 
) “We had to open many walls so I made the decision to 
replace all the plumbing in the building because of how 
old it was and the way it was installed. This also involved 
new sinks, toilets, tubs and showers.” 

Again, the members over there would probably just let 
it lie, because they know perfectly well that with their 
legislation this will never happen. 

“T also installed some new kitchen cabinets and re- 
placed as much of the wood chips that were used for insu- 
lation with fibreglass insulation. The brick chimneys were 
removed and replaced with B-vent to reduce fire risk.” 

Of course, the members over there would probably 
allow the building to remain unsafe. 

“Almost all of the flooring was destroyed in the reno- 
vations (and not from neglect) so much of it had to be 
replaced and of course we had to repaint all of the apart- 
ments. Also we changed the layout of most apartments to 
increase storage and reduce wasted space. 

“T think that it is imperative that you understand that I 
took every measure to keep spending to minimum. We 
reused as much of the old building materials that we 
could.” 

_ So these are not the flashy landlords the members over 
there talk about. This is an average guy like them or me, trying 
to develop good housing for the tenants in this province. 
He continues by saying: 
“Anything that we could not use, but still might be of 
use to someone, I gave away. I established accounts with 
distributors of building materials so as to decrease my cost 
_of construction and watched flyers for sales in case a better 
deal could be found elsewhere on any items I would re- 
quire. I always shopped around for the best price for a 
good to excellent quality. I hired one employee through the 
Futures program and had his wage paid for by the govern- 
_ment for 26 weeks. This worker was also an unemployed 
tenant. I hired a second employee who was also an unem- 
_ ployed tenant. I hired two of my brothers to work with me, 
and another brother, both my parents and my wife helped 
me a lot on weekends and holidays. My mother went to the 


hospital with pleurisy and pneumonia aggravated by paint- 
ing with enamel paint. I did not pay myself during the 
renovations, and had to take a contract to do some work at 
a job site where five houses were being built. Between the 
income from the contract and my wife’s income, my wife 
and I were able to survive and I was able to go on with the 
work. During the renovations I lived with my grandparents 
and my wife lived with her parents in North Bay. This kept 
our living expenses to a minimum. 

“Previously if everything went well and I was able to 
collect all my rent, I could possibly realize a profit of 
$6,351.” 

That is all the profit he was anticipating. 

“I was willing to accept less profit per year for the 
apartments in order to do the renovations, but I have to 
raise the rents. A one-bedroom apartment would rent for 
$225, a two-bedroom apartment for $275 and a three-bed- 
room apartment for $325 per apartment, and the tenants 
would be responsible for hydro, natural gas, water, tele- 
phone and cable. I believe that these rents are better than 
any subsidized rentals that a government could provide. 

“My tenants are comfortable with the rents that I pro- 
posed.” 

Again, that is specifically what this amendment by the 
Liberal critic is proposing. 

He continues by saying: 

“I have done these upgrades and repairs for much less 
than it would have cost anyone else to do.” 

So this was not a frivolous landlord. He was trying to 
save and members of his family were trying to save to put 
forward the best accommodation for his tenants. 

He continues by saying: 

“T do not believe that the renovations were excessive or 
unnecessary, but I do believe that I was trying to extend 
the life expectancy of this building by 15 to 25 years. If I 
did not do these renovations, this small town would lose 
eight apartments, because the building in question is at the 
end of its lifespan and my grandfather never budgeted for 
an overhaul of the building nor does he wish to at the age 
of 74. If he had, the tenants would not have enjoyed such 
low rents for as long as they did. Currently there is one 
apartment with a legal rent of $52.84 for a two-bedroom 
apartment, as of January 1, 1991.” 

Is that one of the high, gouging rents the member for 
Niagara Falls is referring to? 
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He continues by saying: 

“This woman makes more money than I do and yet I 
am forced to subsidize her rent. I could have chosen to be 
a slum landlord and ignored all of the problems in the 
building. I suppose that I should have because if I had 
done nothing to the building, I would not be in a financial 
bind. 

“By taking the initiative that I did, I extended that life 
of a building that is at the end of its life span, I directly 
created at least four jobs, as well as using much materials 
that would indirectly keep people employed. This was an 
investment that I was hoping would provide me with secu- 
rity as I get older, not make me rich in a few short years. 
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“I have never seen such a display of pure ignorance as 
this government has shown to hardworking, honest land- 
lords. I followed the rules in regards to rent increases and 
was trying to give the people of this building a better place 
to live while at the same time being able to pay the bills. 
The government changed the rules, without any fair warn- 
ing, and also made the legislation retroactive. If the 
government’s concern is to provide affordable rental units 
to the voters of this province, then I am at a loss to under- 
stand why they are destroying landlords who, to me, are 
their allies. I realize that there are landlords that do take 
advantage of tenants, but don’t kid yourself, there are ten- 
ants who take advantage of landlords as well. This new 
legislation sides only with the tenants and does nothing for 
any landlords. I met with the Minister of Housing, Dave 
Cooke, in Toronto and he explained to me that his govern- 
ment was not going to allow landlords to gouge tenants 
with rent increases for unnecessary renovations. I believe 
that this is a problem that is mostly restricted to the large 
centres of southern Ontario. This is just another example 
of how we in northern Ontario have to suffer through rules 
and regulations that really should not apply to us.” 

That is the problem with this legislation: it has not 
been thought out. The government is busily going on its 
way, having these green paper discussions throughout the 
province which are an absolute joke. It appears the minis- 
ter hears some of them and not others, and he certainly is 
not allowing to hear representations from individuals. 
Some of the meetings are secret. It is some consultative 
process. 

Mr Draves goes on by saying: 

“I would also like to point out that 5% of $52.84 is 
$2.64”— that is going to be his increase, $2.64—“whereas 
5% of $850 is $42.50. All of my expenses have gone up 
more than 10% in the last two years for each year. 

“T believe that this government assumes that all land- 
lords are evil and are gouging tenants, and I am here to tell 
you that this is fundamentally incorrect. Hardworking 
landlords like myself help to provide affordable housing 
for this province. This proposed legislation is already 
harming small landlords and if this continues, affordable 
housing will dwindle quickly. Small landlords are being 
forced to bear the brunt of this legislation, which is com- 
pletely inappropriate and unfair. Controls may be required 
to manage the activity of large landlords in major urban 
centres, but the same controls cannot apply to smaller 
landlords in smaller rural areas.” 

He concludes by saying—and I hope the member up 
there has listened: 

“T hope that I have given you a better understanding of 
the situation that faces me. I now am not able to get a 
mortgage on the building and I am not able to raise my 
rents. I have spent much money and now I am having 
extreme difficulty figuring out any way to repay the 
money I borrowed. Time is not on my side.” 

Mrs Y. O’Neill: I want to make a few more comments 
after having heard some input from the other members. I 
am surprised at the statements of the parliamentary assis- 
tant because I have heard the parliamentary assistant state 
that this bill does indeed place hardships on both sides of 


the partnerships, whether that be tenant or landlord. That | 
statement was made by the parliamentary assistant during 
our hearings. 

As I have said before, and I want to reiterate, this bill, 
and particularly its retroactivity clause, does not accom- 
plish what this bill sets out to do, and that is to ensure a 
supply of good, affordable housing for tenants in Ontario. 

As my colleague the honourable member from 
Eglinton has stated, retroactivity on a matter of medical 
care cannot be tolerated by NDP members of this House— 
it was rejected as late as last Thursday—but retroactivity 
on a housing issue with very, very uncertain repercussions | 
is acceptable. Retroactivity on investment on a right of 
supply sends out negative, negative messages and has been 
accepted even with all the pleas that have been heard in the 
hearings and from members in this House. | 

So I ask, where do we go from here? What kind of | 
dependency can we have on this government which one 
day accepts retroactivity on one issue, and another day on 
an issue which could be more meaningful for many people 
in Ontario rejects retroactivity? I find that there is a total 
lack of consideration that many of the people affected by 
Bill 4 are people who indeed are tenants themselves. They 
are small landlords who have their own homes within part 
of the dwelling that they share with another family and are 
thus classified as “landlord” but, in effect, they are “land- 
lord-tenants.” 

I would like to quote from one of the people in Ottawa 
who presented to us: 

“Another negative and unfair aspect of this bill is its 
retroactivity. Neither this government nor any legislative 
body should ever be empowered to act retroactively. This 
is probably the most unfair aspect of the bill. Many honest, 
law-abiding landlords, both large and small, made deci- 
sions under the rules and regulations that were in place. 
They carried out much-needed improvements, often with 
the support of their tenants, knowing that the income to 
pay for them would come through rent increases. Their 
banker advanced the loans knowing that funds would be 
available. The retroactivity has put many landlords into 
financial hardship. They committed themselves openly and 
in trust and now they must pay dearly for it. 

“The NDP’s dictionary must show landlords as mean- 
ing ‘rich,’ and this is far from the truth. Statistics show that 
90% of landlords are momma and poppa operations with 
less than six units.” 

I think that is a conservative figure. 

My in-basket continues to fill every day with letters 
about the retroactivity and its growing effects. I have ev- 
erything from very, very modest handwritten notes to hard- 
covered books on this item that have been presented to me 
to show how retrograde, how unprogressive, how just inef- 
ficient this whole part of the bill is. 

People in this province have spoken, and they are con- 
tinuing to speak. People beyond this province, as the min- 
ister and the parliamentary assistant know, people as far 
away as the Pacific Rim countries, came to our committee. 
to say how their lack of confidence has been put in place 
and their trust has been shaken. 
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We have a fundamentally unfair method of applying 
egislation, retroactivity being a fundamental part of the 
very first housing bill presented by this new NDP govern- 
nent. I reject the inability of this government to move on 
vhat would be a very, very helpful amendment presented 
dy my party. 
+1730 

Ms Harrington: I wanted to respond to some of the 

juestions directed towards me by the member for 
Dufferin-Peel. Unfortunately, I did not bring my stack of 
‘etters because I could read some very moving testimony 
o the member that he may want to hear also. 
_ The member asked several questions. I believe one of 
whe first was that this government does not listen to all the 
oeople of Ontario. That is a very broad statement. That is 
3omething that is very important to this government and I 
would like to respond to that. 

From my experience on a council, a city council, 
which is one aspect of politics, I have found that certain 
segments of our population are listened to by politicians 
and have very easy access to politicians and decision-mak- 
ing. From my experience I have found that, for instance, 
industry leaders, developers, tourist operators, downtown 
merchants all know exactly whom to call and how to get 
on the city council agenda and probably even how to con- 
tact Queen’s Park. Probably this has always been the way, 
probably during the last 42 years of Tory rule in this prov- 
ince. I would like to say that things are changing. I believe 
I listen to all those people in Niagara Falls and bring their 
concerns here, but I also listen to those who are unem- 
ployed, single mothers, those who have not had a voice 
previously, who have not been heard, even those who can- 
not find housing. 

Second, the question was raised about the quality of 

life that tenants will be suffering because of the NDP com- 
ing into power. Previously I did mention to members the 
concerns of the one piece of paper I did bring with me 
today, and that was the woman from Kitchener whom I 
had been talking to very recently. She was telling me of the 
‘situation there. I just wanted to point out to members that 
in various ways, whether it was her elevator service in that 
building, the water service, the pool which was filled with 
garbage and mud or the lack of security so that people 
were loitering in the building, I would like to tell members 
‘that tenants are suffering in all these ways. 

Now the very important question that the member did 
ask me was, what is the message that this government 
‘wants to give to this province of Ontario, what is the leg- 
‘acy that we want for this province? I would like to address 
\that. The Ministry of Housing, over the last few years, has 
‘had many programs, very divergent programs, that are all 
‘aimed to try to help various segments of this province. 
What I would like to have as a legacy from our govern- 
ment in the housing field is a co-ordinated approach to 
housing, and we are trying to do that. We are just begin- 
ning to piece together all the different types of programs, 
see how they integrate together. For instance, as members 
know and as we raised in the House earlier this afternoon, 
the minister talked about the non-profit units and the com- 
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munity-based units, like co-ops, that this government is 
now going to be building and supporting across this prov- 
ince, 30,000 units. People ask me, “Is this government 
going to turn on and off the tap, as previous governments 
have, with regard to housing, as our federal government is 
doing?” and I am saying no, we are making a commitment, 
knowing that this type of housing is needed. 

I would like to also look at the bigger picture. The 
member mentioned Ontario Housing Corp. That is part of 
the picture of housing in Ontario that we are responsible 
for, and we are trying to improve that type of housing, 
have the people there have an input into the management 
and how those buildings operate, to make the quality of 
their life better. I would also submit that we are involved in 
home building, trying to get more affordable-type homes 
built. We are involved with municipalities, with the pro- 
vincial housing policy statement that came out about a 
year or more ago, trying to get different types of affordable 
homes built. 

We want zoning and bylaws to allow basement apart- 
ments, so that these large homes that we have in Ontario 
can be utilized more fully. Instead of, say, one older person 
living in a huge home, more people can be living there. 
Some of the zoning is from the 1950s, if members remem- 
ber back that far, the Ozzie and Harriet syndrome, with 
nice little subdivisions, nice little homes. Those were the 
only kinds of homes that could be built. We are trying to 
change that so that we have inclusion of everyone into the 
housing market in Ontario. We want to encourage diversity 
of development. We want builders to be involved. 

Last, I want to discuss the private rental market, which 
is what my colleague has questioned me about. Let me just 
say off the top that there is no way, obviously, that this 
government could or should buy out the huge private 
rental market in this province. This is something that is 
very important to the landlords and the tenants of this 
province. The private rental market has to supply the ma- 
jority of housing in this province. We realize that. I would 
like to tell members that we need a healthy market, and so 
we believe that, working with landlords and tenants, we 
can develop a system that will give landlords a fair invest- 
ment and that will give tenants real protection. 

Obviously the only way we can prove that to the oppo- 
sition, to anyone in this province, to ourselves, is to be 
very serious and work towards this over the next four 
years. That is the legacy we want to leave Ontario. The 
only way it can be proved whether we can accomplish this, 
as the member is saying, is in the next election. It is going 
to be four years, and that is where we are going. We want a 
fair system, a good system, a system that works: 

I would just like to end by saying that the many people 
who did vote in September voted in good faith. They voted 
in good faith for change in the system of the RRRA, and 
that is what we are doing. 


Mr Mancini: We have gone through a process to ar- 
rive at the point where we are today in the Legislature. 


Mr Bradley: Is this on Algonquin park? 


Mr Mancini: No, they are going to allow hunting and 
fishing and shooting and row boats and speed boats and 
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lumbering and all kinds of things in Algonquin park, but 
we will save that for another day. 

We have gone through a process to arrive at the point 
where we are today; not a process that the opposition party 
and hundreds and possibly thousands of people across On- 
tario have been happy with, but none the less, we went 
through a process. We and thousands of people across the 
province have tried to explain to the government in a clear 
and concise way why retroactivity is bad. As a matter of 
fact, while we had delegation after delegation of small 
landlords appear before us, most of them in tears by the 
time they finished making their presentation, we heard 
from the parliamentary secretary at the time, and she stated 
on more than one occasion, that the government members, 
and herself in particular, were there to listen. They were 
there to listen to the individuals who were allowed to 
speak. 

I should add at this point that more people were not 
allowed to speak than in fact were allowed to speak. That 
is a first in the history of Ontario politics, where a commit- 
tee of the Legislature denied more organizations, individu- 
als and groups, more in number the right to speak than in 
fact the number that did speak. And they did it without, in 
my view, any regret, which in fact surprised me. 


1740 

But getting back to the point, we heard day after day, 
time after time from the parliamentary secretary that in 
fact she wanted to help them. She used those words over 
and over. She was happy that they came before the com- 
mittee—and I am talking about the small landlords in par- 
ticular, the ones who are facing imminent 
bankruptcy—and she said she wanted to help them, she 
would consider what they had to say. It appears that she 
has heard very little of what they had to say, because the 
government refuses to move on the matter of retroactivity. 

What are we asking the government to move on? Are 
we asking the government not to prevent large rental in- 
creases? No, we are not asking the government to do that. 
We have offered to help the government do that. Have we 
asked the government to in fact stop a review of all the 
programs that the parliamentary secretary talked about ear- 
lier on? No, we have not asked the government to do that. 
Have we asked the government to in any way take away 
rights from tenants? No, we have told the government we 
are interested in helping the government ensure that the 
tenants have the rights that they need and deserve. We 
have said all of these things. 

What we have asked the government to do is not to 
make illegal an action of a landlord that was legal at the 
time. That is not right. It is not right that individuals in this 
province follow the law, follow the letter of the law, go 
before tribunals of the government, get decisions accord- 
ing to the law, invest thousands of dollars, invest their 
families’ life savings, years and years of effort and work, 
and then have a government which has been swept into 
office which said— 


An hon member: By accident. 


Mr Mancini: Yes, they were swept into office by ac- 
cident, but we remember what they said. They said they 


were going to have standards in government that were 
higher than any previous government. That is what they! 
said. 

What do these standards include today? They include 
making illegal what was legal before, entrapping Ontario’s 
citizens and forcing them into situations where they will 
lose their life’s assets, their family assets, everything that 
they worked for, everything that they have saved, and for 
what reason? What did they do that was wrong? 

What did these small landlords who appeared before 
our committee day after day, and as I said earlier, most of 
them finished in tears because they are on the brink of 
bankruptcy, what did they do that was wrong? What did. 
they do that was illegal that they should merit such treat- 
ment from a government that said that its standards were, 
going to be higher than any other standards before that we 
have seen in government in the Legislature or here in the: 
province of Ontario? | 

I will tell members what they did that was wrong. They 
do not fit into some ideology or some make-believe world 
that the NDP believes exists out there. That is their mistake. 

Do the people across the floor not understand what it 
means when you go to the bank and you borrow money 
and you sign your name and your assets and your family’s 
name, your family’s assets, to the bank note? Do they not 
know what it means that, before doing this, before going to 
the bank to in fact do this, every approval process was 
obtained? 

Many of the landlords came before us and they said not 
only did they go to the government tribunals, not only did 
they follow the letter of the law, but they actually went to 
the tenants themselves. Does the parliamentary secretary 
remember that? Does she remember the small landlords 
who came before our committee and said to us, “We vis- 
ited every tenant and we said to the tenants, ‘Here is a list 
of capital works that we wish to undertake; please tell us if 
you agree with that list’”? She will remember that they 
told us, numerous of these landlords, that the tenants in 
fact signed off, and when individual tenants said they did 
not agree with particular capital works, they were taken off 
of the lists for their particular units? I remember that very 
clearly. I remember that. 

So not only did they follow the letter of the law, but 
they went to the tenants and they said, “Help me as your 
landlord serve you, but while we’re doing this, you must 
know that there’s going to be a cost,” and they knew what 
the cost was going to be. It is a sad day when landlord and 
tenant relations of such a nature are interrupted at will and 
without reason by the government. 

The parliamentary secretary says to us today, “Well, 
there’s 130,000 tenants who are going to face rental in- 
creases if we in fact do not move forward with the retroac- 
tivity.” Then she announces to us that, I cannot remember 
the figure, tens of thousands of people in fact are going to 
face these increases. I cannot remember the figure that the 
parliamentary secretary says. 

But what we have heard from that explanation is that 
the law is neither fish nor fowl. Some are going to go 
through, based on what principle? Some are not going to 
go through, based on what principle? On numbers alone? 
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, that the principle of law? Is that why we are going to 
‘1ake whatever was legal at the time illegal, because the 
umber is 130,000, I say to the parliamentary secretary, or 


| 


'; there a logic? Is there reason in law? Is there any reason 
4 
t 


__rhatsoever that she can give to this House today, other 
han the 130,000, while at the same time justifying the 
creases that they have allowed? 
_ We have neither fish nor fowl here. What we have is a 
_truggling government desperately trying to pretend that it 
3 keeping some promises while it knows the damage that 
iis wreaking. They know very well. 
We heard from the trades that repair buildings. They 
Jame before us. Do members remember the glass manu- 
‘acturer who had several hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of glass in the warehouse? Do they remember that he had 
eceived a phone call from the owner of a building who 
aid, “Forget about the glass, we can’t put it up because the 
NDP won’t allow our capital costs to be passed through”? 
Jo members recall what he said, that this was causing his 
sompany financial problems? It was going to affect his 
vorkforce, meaning people were going to be laid off. How 
nany jobs are we going to steal because the NDP wants to 
nake illegal what was legal last year? How many jobs are 
ve going to steal in the renovation industry? 


Mr Mammoliti: Talk to Brian. 


Mr Mancini: The member understands building 
rades, and he knows that building trades depend on work. 
My colleague across the floor knows this. He in fact 
worked in part of that sector. If the small companies in the 
duilding trades do not have landlords calling them to repair 
the buildings, those people are going to be out of work. 
The government is stealing their jobs. It is that clear, it is 
that fundamental. They had better face up to the facts. 
They have put thousands of people out of work. Many of 
them came before our committee and told us what they are 
doing. 

Do members remember the trade union leader who told 
us one day during our committee hearings that the renova- 
tion section of the construction industry was the only part 

of the construction industry that was not in recession—the 
only part until the government introduced Bill 4 with its 
retroactivity. Do members remember what he told us after? 
My colleague across the floor will. He then told us about 
the steep rise in unemployment in the renovation industry, 
which is a large segment of the construction industry. I 


i 
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remember what that individual told us. I remember. People 
lost their jobs. 

That is the bottom line. That is what retroactivity is 
doing. That is what Bill 4 is doing. It has nothing to do 
with protecting tenants who cannot pay the rent, because 
time after time the government was asked by my col- 
leagues on the committee, “Is this bill going to help any- 
one who has affordability problems today?” The 
government’s answer time after time was no, because it is 
doing nothing to help tenants, poor tenants, who cannot 
pay their rent. They have some kind of idea that if they 
introduce Bill 4, people will think that they somehow kept 
a promise that they made in the election and will forget 
everything else that is caused by Bill 4. 

We know Bill 4 does not keep their election promise. 
We know that. It has been written about. It has been talked 
about. It has been commented on by everyone. What is 
more important is, when are they going to face up to the 
negatives of Bill 4? When are they going to face up to the 
fact that they have made illegal actions which were legal? 
What fairness is there in that? 

On motion by Miss Martel, the committee of the 
whole reported progress. 

1750 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario en- 
tered the chamber of the Legisiative Assembly and took 
his seat upon the throne. 


ROYAL ASSENT 

Hon Mr Alexander: Pray be seated. 

The Speaker: May it please Your Honour, the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the province has, at its present sittings 
thereof, passed a certain bill to which, in the name of and 
on behalf of the said Legislative Assembly, I respectfully 
request Your Honour’s assent. 

Clerk Assistant and Clerk of Journals: The follow- 
ing is the title of the bill to which Your Honour’s assent is 
prayed: 

Bill 32, An Act to amend the Regional Municipality of 
Ottawa-Carleton Act and the Municipal Elections Act. 

Clerk of the House: In Her Majesty’s name, His 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor doth assent to this bill. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor was pleased to 
retire from the chamber. 

The House adjourned at 1757. 
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| Tuesday 9 April 1991 


The House met at 1330. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


| HUNTING IN ALGONQUIN PARK 


Mr Ramsay: Today I would like to draw the 
-nembers’ attention towards the present situation in Algon- 
quin Park. On Thursday 28 March the Ad Hoc Committee 
to Save. Algonquin Park held a press conference, as I am 
sure the Minister of Natural Resources is aware. This is a 
ecently formed grass-roots committee that has been 
formed because people are very concerned about the future 
of Algonquin Park. 

This committee, like many members of this House, is 
very concerned that the minister proceeded with little or no 
consultation before his 18 January decision to allow un- 
limited hunting and fishing in the park and unlimited ac- 
cess for motorized vehicles and motorboats by the 
‘members of the Golden Lake Indian Band in Algonquin 
Park. 

At the recent Toronto Sportsmen’s Show the commit- 
tee distributed over 8,000 leaflets petitioning the govern- 
‘ment to rescind this NDP initiative. 

Today I would like to formally present to the minister 
on behalf of the committee this small portion of these signed 
leaflets. I am sure that many more have been received by the 
‘minister’s office as well as that of the Premier. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 

Mr Runciman: At 3:15 this afternoon at Queen’s 
Park a coalition of victims’ rights groups will hold a news 
conference to respond to the government’s recent musings 
suggesting that it is breaking its promise to restore the 
right to sue to innocent accident victims. These organiza- 
tions represent the concerns of accident victims who, 
through no fault of their own, have had their lives changed 

dramatically. Because of the Liberal no-fault legislation, 
they have no right to recoup their true economic losses and 
they have lost the right to seek compensation for future 
lost income. 
_ Every member of our society has the potential to be- 
come an innocent accident victim. Currently the unfair and 
discriminatory insurance legislation created by the former 
Liberal government denies thousands of innocent victims 
the fundamental right to sue for pain and suffering. That is 
why the present government must honour its commitment 
to the people of Ontario to restore the right to sue for 
‘Innocent accident victims. 

Even more sadly, this government, which promised 
voters last summer that it was committed to restoring the 
right to sue, may break that promise. These victims were 
important during the election campaign, but now the gov- 
ernment is choosing to relegate them to a vacuum in our 
society where they will be forgotten and denied their fun- 
damental rights. 


The Premier must ignore his no-tort troika on the front 
bench and exercise true leadership. He must restore the 
right to sue immediately for the innocent accident victims 
of Ontario. 


ANNIVERSARY OF LAMBTON FEDERATION 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Mrs MacKinnon: During the past weekend it was my 
pleasure to attend the 50th anniversary of the Lambton 
Federation of Agriculture. 

The founding meeting of the federation was held in 
April 1941 and in the years to follow several of the 
county’s commodity organizations were formed, such as 
wheat, hog, sugar, egg, honey and vegetable producer 
groups. 

The early federation pioneered the Lambton Film 
Council that took a film projector and National Film Board 
movies to one-room schoolhouses between 1946 and 
1969. To provide health care insurance to farmers, the fed- 
eration was involved in the early formation of the Lambton 
Co-Operative Medical Services Organization. The county 
federation action in 1968 led to a decision by the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture to withhold property taxes, 
which in turn led to property tax rebates. This has saved 
farmers considerable amounts of income in the years fol- 
lowing this accomplishment. 

Currently the federation has 1,100 members, which 
amounts to about one third of the farm population in 
Lambton county. Some of the interests of farmers that the 
Lambton Federation of Agriculture is working on this year 
are the new tree-planting bylaw, presenting briefs to our 
local politicians, the Ontario Federation of Agriculture tent at 
the 1991 plowing match and the never-ending canvassing for 
members to keep the organization strong and effective. 

The county of Lambton is very fortunate to have such a 
dedicated and productive organization working for the best 
interests of the farm community in Lambton and in Ontario. 


TWINNING OF AURORA AND LEKSAND 


Mr Beer: On 27 March the town of Aurora had the 
pleasure of welcoming some 61 residents of Leksand, 
Sweden. They are on a two-week friendship visit which 
will end this Thursday 11 April. The two towns have been 
officially twins since 1975, although they have been in- 
volved in a variety of exchanges for some 20 years, since 
1O7 1 

The visits combine social, athletic, governmental and 
business elements. This year, for example, a minor hockey 
team from Leksand has played a number of games with 
Aurora and other area hockey teams and, I might add, has 
done very well. 

The Swedish group is led by the vice-mayor of 
Leksand, Lasse Nyburg, and last week he and Mrs Ingrid 
Sohlin of the Swedish delegation visited the Legislature in 
Metropolitan Toronto. While here, other members of the 
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delegation are looking at how our system of local govern- 
ment works and at a number of environmental issues. 

I want to congratulate Mayor John West, members of 
his council, members of the Aurora legion and all those 
who helped to organize this exchange. The twinning of 
towns and cities from country to country is an important 
way of building better understanding between peoples of 
different nations. 

At the welcoming brunch given by the town on Easter 
weekend, it was clear that even after just a few days, new 
friendships were being made and old ones cemented. We 
must never underestimate the power of people to build 
strong bridges through programs such as the Aurora- 
Leksand twinning program. May they have many, many 
more. 


RICHARD BRENNAN 


Mrs Cunningham: | rise today to congratulate on be- 
half of my party the new president of the Queen’s Park 
press gallery, Richard Brennan of the Windsor Star. 

Richard was named new gallery president this morning 
by acclamation. This marks the second year in a row that 
the election for president has been uncontested, a fact 
which leads me and many of my elected colleagues in this 
chamber to wonder just why the press gallery is so afraid 
of a good, old-fashioned election campaign. 

That aside, I think the change at the helm of the press 
gallery today is a significant one. Richard’s election, fol- 
lowing on the heels of outgoing, two-term president Leon 
Korbee of CKCO-TV in Kitchener and CJOH-TV in Ot- 
tawa, shows once again the importance of regional media 
outlets at Queen’s Park. 

While we have to admit that our regular question pe- 
riod committee meetings would be lost without our morn- 
ing dose of the Toronto daily press clippings, I think we all 
recognize the role that the regional press at Queen’s Park 
plays in lending a fresh perspective to the news around us. 
In fact, it is the regional recorders here at Queen’s Park on 
whom many of us rely. 

Richard, who it seems has left no newspaper unturned 
in his effort to put a Richard Brennan byline in every print 
outlet in this province, will, I am sure, bring his down- 
home Brantford good sense to the position of president. 

I hope all members of the House will join me in con- 
gratulating Richard and other members of the Queen’s 
Park press gallery executive, Randy Rath, Paula Todd, Jill 
Troyer and Emilia Casella. 


1340 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 


Mr Huget: The Chippewas of Sarnia reserve has re- 
cently completed a comprehensive substance abuse assess- 
ment under the direction of a local steering committee 
mandated by the band council. The Chippewas of Sarnia 
identified alcohol and drug abuse as a serious problem in 
their community and one that affected every aspect of 
community life. The band council decided that if it was to 
provide direction towards building a community which 
balances the cultural, social, physical and economic needs 


of all of its members, it must provide leadership in ad- 
dressing the problem of substance abuse. 

The council therefore is introducing a policy of limited 
tolerance with respect to the use of alcohol and drugs in its 
community. The policy will address the various aspects of 
substance abuse and will include intervention and treat- 
ment strategies, control measures, community awareness 
programs and the development and enforcement of appro- 
priate bylaws and codes of conduct. In addition, band 
funds will not be used to sponsor or promote events where 
alcohol or drugs are available and band programs and 
community organizations will be encouraged to hold com- 
munity events and activities that are alcohol- and drug- 
free. 


1 hope all members of this House will join me in con- 
gratulating the chief and council for taking this very im- 
portant self-initiative and commend their leadership and 
commitment to improving the quality of life on the Chip- 
pewas of Sarnia reserve. 


CANADIAN FORCES OVERSEAS 


Mr H. O’Neil: I am sure the honourable members are 
well aware of the Canadian navy ships which sailed for the 
Persian Gulf, the CF-18 fighter aircraft which were de- 
ployed at Qatar and the field hospital Canada sent to Saudi 
Arabia. 


However, a major and vital part of Canada’s contribu- 
tion may not be as well known to all; that is, the men and 
women of the air transport group at Canadian Forces Base 
Trenton located in my riding of Quinte. During the last 
eight months they mounted the largest airlift in modern 
Canadian Forces history. Some 2,000 men and women of 
the air transport group in Canada and more than 450 air- 
crew and groundcrew, principally from Trenton, were de- 
ployed to Germany, the Mediterranean and the Gulf. These 
people airlifted Canadian Forces personnel and equipment 
almost halfway around the world, sustained them with 
daily flights and are now completing their redeployment 
home—nearly 15,000 flying hours in all. 


These unsung heroes were literally the first Canadians 
into the Gulf and will be the last out. They worked ex- 
tremely long hours under very challenging conditions: 
under threat of chemical and biological attack, were scud- 
ded and were required to fly air-refuelling, resupply anc 
communications missions in a complex and difficult ai 
environment, which as we know included thousands o! 
combat sorties per day. 


I am proud to represent the many men and women ny 
Canada’s air transport group at Canadian Forces Bas¢ 
Trenton, whose outstanding effort certainly contributed tc 
the coalition victory and helped free Kuwait. 

| 


PLANT CLOSURE 


Mr Jackson: As the member for Burlington South 
and with the assistance of the member for Oakville South 
we will today table petitions signed by the 550 workers a 
Tridon Ltd in both Oakville and Burlington before thi: 
House, but I would also like to send copies of the petitioy 
to the Premier and the Minister of Labour. 
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| It is no secret that the prime reason for closures such as 
ridon’s is Ontario’s weakened economic grip on the com- 

)etitiveness in our marketplaces. Since the NDP came to 
oWer, With its determined unwillingness to assist compa- 
ies with their heavy tax burdens, even more plants are 
iow closing. For example, Tridon paid about $400,000 last 
ear with the employer health tax, and in addition it spent 
ver $700,000 in workers’ compensation costs alone. 


_ Where was this government with needed tax breaks ~ 


ind other forms of assistance for companies like Tridon? 
_n his throne speech, this Premier promised co-operation 
with all sectors in society. What he has created, however, 
's isolation and confrontation with that sector. 

| Where is the government’s program for job retraining? 
The labour adjustment committee, started just last week, 
seven months after the closure announcement at Tridon, 
amounts to less than $200 per worker; 75% of the workers 
at Tridon are women and to date only 10 of the 550 work- 
ers have found other jobs, and they are concerned that 
these adjustment committees are inexperienced and they 
should be asked to react quickly with specific retraining 
programs and skill linkages. It is in this climate in this 
province that this government must focus its energies and 
its resources towards stimulating these companies, not 
confronting them during these economic times. 


PLANT CLOSURE 


Mr Wood: As the members are well aware from tele- 
vised reports, a large rally was held last week in the centre 
of the town of Kapuskasing involving thousands of men, 
women and children. They were in opposition to a deci- 
sion made by the management of Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Co. to shut down three of the mill’s four paper ma- 
chines and lay off 1,200 workers by 18 November of this 
year. Some 1,600 employees have been working without 
Wage increases since 1 May, which leaves less money in 
the communities to be spent. 

This past Saturday the Minister of Northern Develop- 
ment, along with the Minister of Mines, joined me in 
Kapuskasing where we spent the day listening to and con- 
sulting with the mayors and reeves of the 14 towns making 
up the Northeastern Ontario Municipal Association about 
this situation. We also met with the representatives of the 
Spruce Falls Purchase Employees Group and members of 
a group called Friends of Kapuskasing. To finalize the day, 
We met with representatives of labour groups in Kapuskas- 
ing and surrounding area, as well as the local labour coun- 
cil. The community has shown complete solidarity in 
opposition to the massive layoff and has requested the 
Ontario government to do everything within its means to 
protect jobs in this small town under crisis. 

I would like to thank the honourable ministers for their 
welcome participation, as well as other members of the 
cabinet, along with the Premier, for their ongoing efforts in 
finding a solution to this very serious crisis. 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES 


The Speaker: On Tuesday 2 April 1991, the member 
for Dufferin-Peel rose on a question of privilege. He in- 
formed the House that he had received a letter from a 


solicitor for a provincial civil servant concerning a 1 
March 1991 radio broadcast of remarks the member made 
in a recorded interview with a reporter, and questioned 
whether the letter amounted to a breach of privilege or a 
contempt of the House for obstructing, threatening or at- 
tempting to force or intimidate a member of the assembly, 
as prescribed by paragraph 45(1)2 of the Legislative As- 
sembly Act. 

I have carefully reviewed the member’s submission, 
the transcript of the broadcast in question, and the relevant 
parliamentary authorities and precedents and I am now ina 
position to report to the House. 

Section 37 of the Legislative Assembly Act, which en- 
acts the common law rule of freedom of speech, provides 
as follows: 

“A member of the assembly is not liable to any civil 
action Or prosecution, arrest, imprisonment or damages, by 
reason of any matter or thing brought by him by petition, 
bill, resolution, motion or otherwise, or said by him before 
the assembly or a committee thereof.” 

This most fundamental privilege of members allows 
members to express their views in proceedings in Parlia- 
ment without fear of an action for libel or slander. Al- 
though what constitutes a proceeding in Parliament may 
encompass circumstances beyond the formal transaction of 
business in the assembly or its committees, I am of the 
opinion that I would be extending the definition of privi- 
lege too far if the remarks of the member made in an 
interview outside the chamber some months after ques- 
tions were posed and answers made in the House and pos- 
sibly in changed or different circumstances were included. 

I have also considered whether the sending of the 
solicitor’s letter arising out of the member’s remarks on 
the radio broadcast constituted an improper means of inter- 
fering with or influencing the member in his parliamentary 
conduct. The solicitor’s letter cited by the member referred 
to legal proceedings contemplated against the member as a 
result of further repetition by the member of statements 
made in the radio broadcast or similar allegations made by 
the member outside the Legislature. This letter does not 
relate to a proceeding in Parliament and does not appear to 
be calculated to affect the member’s course of action in the 
assembly or its committees. As such, I am of the opinion 
that it does not constitute an obstruction, attempted intimi- 
dation or intimidation of the member in his parliamentary 
conduct. 

Therefore, in the circumstances in this matter, I find that a 
prima facie case of privilege has not been established. 

I thank the member for Dufferin-Peel for providing me 
with advance notice of his concerns and trust that my rul- 
ing may offer some guidance to all members. 
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ELECTORAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr Bradley: Mr Speaker, on a very brief point of 
privilege for you to entertain: I noted yesterday that the 
member for St George-St David rose in the House with 
regard to an alternative provincial representative in a con- 
stituency, and J think it is unfair and certainly it affects 
my privileges that I am not informed who the alternative 
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provincial representative is for the provincial constituency 
of St Catharines. 

Hon Mr Wildman: Oh, that was shown to be com- 
pletely incorrect. 


Mr Bradley: You will find that right across the prov- 
ince of Ontario—because the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources does intervene—the calls are coming in from 
across the province of Ontario indicating who this person 
is. The reason I say this is that I would like to know how 
much of my constituency office salary I should allocate to 
this person, whether I should allocate some room in the 
constituency office and how much of the workload the 
person would like to share with me. 


The Speaker: This is certainly a point of some con- 
siderable interest as generated from yesterday’s discussion 
in the chamber. It is definitely not a point of privilege. 
Surprise. 

Mr Nixon: I ask for the consent of the members so 
that the House may mark the passing of a former member. 


Agreed to. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 


Mr Nixon: The death of Richard (Dick) Taylor in 
Bermuda on Sunday marked the passing of a great Cana- 
dian and a very useful resident of the province of Ontario. 

He served in the Legislature—and I was a colleague of 
his—from 1963 to 1967, representing the constituency of 
Timiskaming, and brought forward in a moderate, well-in- 
formed way not only the issues from the north and north- 
east, but had a clear understanding of many of the issues 
that we face even today. 

He had extensive experience in the school board lo- 
cally and the hospital board, and also was a very success- 
ful businessman as president of Taylor Hardware and one 
of the business people who really founded and expanded 
the northern telecommunication system. 

I was very pleased indeed when he decided to enter the 
Legislature, and found working with him a great pleasure. 
As a matter of fact, we had a very close personal relation- 
ship and at one stage he acceded to my request to be 
chairman of a campaign committee in preparation for the 
election of 1967. I had only entered the leadership a few 
months before that election campaign, rather unexpectedly 
and, I assure you, Mr Speaker, reluctantly. Dick was one of 
the many friends I had at that time who were prepared to 
come forward and assist. While that is just of peripheral 
interest to most of the members of the House, it is an 
indication of how much confidence I had in his judgement 
and his capability. 

I would just say that from my point of view his service 
in the community and this House was honourable and ef- 
fective, and from my point of view, I have lost a very good 
friend. He and his wife and family were well regarded here 
and, of course, in their own community, and I know that 
we extend our condolences to them. 

Mr Ramsay: I would just like to add my condolences 
on my behalf and also on behalf of the people of 
Timiskaming whom I represent. I would just like to add 
that I have been a personal friend of the Taylor family for 
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the last 16 years and I would like them to know that we all 
share in their grief today. 

Mrs Cunningham: The members of our caucus and 
certainly former members who served in the House with 
Mr Taylor would like to extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs Taylor and members of her family, and equally to Mr 
Nixon, who was his personal friend, at his loss. 

I find myself at a bit of a disadvantage, as do other 
members of the House, I am sure, but I think it is very 
appropriate to perhaps remind the House of some of the 
interests of Mr Taylor as he worked so hard on behalf of 
his constituents from Timiskaming. So I would like your 
indulgence, Mr Speaker, to just read his words into the 
record as he himself read them in the speech from the 
throne on 10 February 1964, just to remind us that some 
things have not changed the way he would have liked and 
that it is our responsibility to continue on. 

He said: “We in northern Ontario feel, and with consid- 
erable justification, that the rest of the province does not 
understand nor is it concerned with our development prob- 
lems. We feel that only in so far as our natural resources 


can produce immediate revenues is the province as a 


whole interested.” 


He goes on in that throne speech debate to say, “We 


feel that the province listens only with one ear when north- 
em problems are being discussed and, again, in Ontario it 


will only be by recognizing and understanding northern 


problems and encouraging northern development that our 


province will maintain its position as the leading province — 


of our Dominion.” The challenge is still there, and I think 
former members of this House and certainly Mr Taylor 
would be most appreciative of our ongoing efforts. 


Hon Miss Martel: I had hoped that my predecessor — 
had served long enough in this place so that he might have © 
been able to relate to me some stories about Mr Taylor, but — 


alas, the only person who can do that now is the member 
for Brant-Haldimand. 


I would like to say, though, on behalf of our party, that 


we would like to extend our condolences to the family. In - 


reading through the biography of Mr Taylor it was evident 


that he had a very colourful and exciting career in busi- 
ness, both in the telephone and mining sectors. I would - 


suggest to all members that the four years that he spent 


| 


here were, as we all hope, probably ones in which he > 
dedicated a great deal of his time to the north and tried to - 


make a contribution not only with respect to his own ri- 
ding but with respect to dealings right across the province 


| 
| 
| 


of Ontario. It is what we all hope we can do at the end of 


the day and I guess an expression that we all hope some- 
one will pass on to us as well. So on behalf of our party, I 
would like to extend our condolences to the family at the 
passing of Mr Taylor. 

The Speaker: The kind and thoughtful contributions by 


the members who have spoken today will of course be sent 
along with our deepest sympathies to the Taylor family. 
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ORAL QUESTIONS 


| INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


| Mr Nixon: I have a question of the Premier. I under- 
stand that he met with the President of Mexico. He did not 
neet with the President of Mexico, he indicates by shaking 
ais head, but may later in the day. In that connection | 
<now that the House is interested, indeed, in statements 
nade by the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology, 
reported this morning, that he is going to try to form alli- 
ances with various American interests who are opposed to 
‘rilateral free trade. 

I wonder if the Premier could indicate what those alli- 
ances might be, what groups in the United States might be 
associated with efforts made by the government of Ontario 
and if in fact part of the budget of the Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Technology or of any other part of the govern- 
ment is going to be allocated in this regard. 


Hon Mr Rae: I can simply report to the House, first 
of all, that as scheduled I will be meeting with President 
Salinas later on this afternoon and I will be accompanied 
by the Minister for Industry, Trade and Technology. I an- 
ticipate a good exchange with the President. I am glad he 
has come to Canada and I am glad that he has come to 
have this exchange. I should also add to the Leader of the 
Opposition that over the next couple of weeks I understand 
the Mexican Leader of the Opposition is also coming to 
Canada and to Toronto, and if it is possible I hope I will be 
able to meet with him. 

I think what is planned, quite simply, is that we will as 
a government express our views very clearly. We will ob- 
viously be listening and watching the debate as it unfolds 
in the United States Congress and our views will be ex- 
pressed very clearly, alongside those many others who feel 
very strongly that given the experience we have had as a 
people with the first round in the North American free 
trade round, the protection of the interests of working peo- 
ple, of businesses that are working here, as they are else- 
where, is critical. 

The question of environmental protection, the question 
of social standards, the question of labour standards: These 
are all issues which relate to the proverbial level playing 
field. I have met with various businesses. I have met with 
those who are in favour of this and we have met with those 
who are opposed. We will express very clearly, in every 
way possible, the views of the people of Ontario—I be- 
lieve the majority of the people of the province—that the 
trade policies of the federal government and the ap- 
proaches that are being taken are not at this point in the 
best interests of the people of the country. 


1400 


Mr Nixon: I noticed in the Toronto Sun for 7 Febru- 
ary that the Premier said, “I’m not going to stand here and 
promise that I can stop something when I’m not convinced 
that that’s exactly what I can do.” Another quote from the 
Minister of Labour, in his own inimitable style, “I’m not 
sure what the hell we can do about it.” Since the Premier 
and the minister’s colleague the Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Technology stated quite clearly that he was ally- 
ing himself with American opponents to the trilateral 


agreement, I thought it would be appropriate if the Premier 
would tell us what those American forces are against the 
trilateral agreement are whom we are being allied, and 
indicate what resources are going to be put into a program 
which the Premier says nothing can be done about. 

We can debate the efficacy of trilateral free trade, either 
now or on another occasion, but the question has to do 
with the minister’s indication that somehow we are form- 
ing alliances with American interests in this regard. 


Hon Mr Rae: This is going to be a debate across 
North America. Let me stress to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that between now and 31 May, as he no doubt is 
aware, we have no means in Canada of changing the poli- 
cies of the federal government, because they are carried 
out by executive fiat. In the United States, as the Leader of 
the Opposition well knows, between now and 31 May the 
American Congress is seized of an important question, and 
that is whether or not the negotiating process will be fast- 
tracked. He knows that full well. 

Finally, there is a debate going on in Mexico itself, 
which is entirely healthy, as there is here. We have, we 
hope, three open societies in which governments are free, 
as are people, as are interest groups of all kinds, to express 
their views with respect to this issue. The view of the 
government of Ontario is very clear. We are going to be 
doing what we can to advance the interests of the people of 
the province of Ontario and to work with those groups 
through our society and in others which share our view. | 
think it would be rather strange if we were to sit back and 
do nothing in the face of these developments. 


Mr Nixon: The Premier, following the news as care- 
fully as he does, would know that 50 workers at the Pene- 
tanguishene TRW seatbelt assembly belt have been laid off 
this week, as their jobs are being transferred to Mexico, 
and a Mexican GM plant recently was awarded a trim 
contract for Firebirds and Camaros to be produced in Que- 
bec beginning in 1992. The contract was taken away from 
the GM trim plant in Windsor and affects 80 jobs. These 
things are similar in their impact. 

I simply want to ask the Premier, who has strong views 
on this, as have many members of this House, to which 
organizations in the United States we are allying ourselves 
and, if in fact money is being made available to fight a 
battle that the Premier indicates cannot be fought here, that 
are we in fact allying ourselves with American interests 
specifically and, if so, who are they and what money is 
involved. 


Hon Mr Rae: The member talks about American in- 
terests or US business interests or whatever. I have made it 
very clear. There are a variety of groups. First of all, let me 
answer his first question, if I can, as directly as I can. His 
first question was, is money being allocated and is money 
being transferred or something, innuendoes to that effect. 
The answer to that question is no, as clearly as I can state 
It. 

Obviously the government, through its trade offices in 
the United States, through its representation which it 
makes as a government, as other governments will do, has 
expressed its views very clearly. The Ministry of Industry, 
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Trade and Technology is conducting a great deal of work 
in this area. We are developing as much expertise as we 
can and we intend to share that information with the House 
as we develop it, with the public and with everyone, so 
people can see that the impact of this deal, if it proceeds in 
the way in which it is proposed to proceed both by Presi- 
dent Bush and by Prime Minister Mulroney, this will have 
a very negative impact on Ontario’s economy. I think we 
are entitled to share that information, to invest some 
taxpayers’ dollars in protecting the interests of people. 
That is the extent of what we are doing. 


Mr Nixon: The only information the Premier will not 
share with the House is the answer to my question, reiter- 
ated twice. 


FOOD BANKS 


Mr Nixon: I have another question for the Premier 
that, once again, is based on a quote associated with his 
campaign, “It is wrong in a province as rich as Ontario that 
there even needs to be food banks,” 4 August 1990; and 
another one from the honourable Minister of Community 
and Social Services, for whom I have a high regard, of 9 
April, “To say that we would effectively end them during 
this term would be impossible.” 

Will the Premier indicate what the policy of the gov- 
ernment is in this regard? Is it as stated a year ago when he 
was seeking election or is it as his minister has stated, 
which is really a rather weak approach to the situation, 
where she indicates that it cannot be solved? 


Hon Mr Rae: I am going to refer this question to the 
Minister of Community and Social Services. 


Hon Mrs Akande: I must say that certainly it is the 
goal of this government to eliminate the need for food 
banks, and to that end we have been working consistently. 
Since my appointment and since our arrival as the govern- 
ment we have done many things which seek to do that. 


Mr Nixon: In the Legislature on 18 December 1989, 
not so long ago, the present Premier, then Leader of the 
Opposition, said, referring to the then Premier, “I want to 
know why he cannot set a target, why he cannot stand up 
in this House and say that, as far as the government of 
Ontario is concerned, there will be no food banks in opera- 
tion after 1990.” 

It is not enough to say, “That was then, now is now.” 
This is a need that is felt in this city and in this province 
and something associated directly with the election of the 
NDP. There were many reasonable people who responded 
to the criticism of the then Leader of the Opposition about 
the Peterson government, that although we were doing 
what we felt we could do, it was insufficient and they 
voted for them and voted against us. 

For the minister to indicate that the solution is not 
apparent for the next five years is irresponsible of herself 
and the Premier of the province. What can she tell this 
House is going to move towards the solutions that all of us 
will support here, and not the timetable that she has indi- 
cated is slippery and without function? 


Hon Mrs Akande: Actually, what I have identified 
for this group is that in fact this government has already 


begun to eliminate the need for food banks. I will be very 
happy to recount what we have done. We have in fact 
added the increases to social assistance which have re- 

sulted in the reduction of— 


Interjections. 

Mr Speaker: Final supplementary. 

Mr Nixon: I think the minister would—I am sorry, is — 
the minister going to go on? 

Interjections. | 


Hon Mrs Akande: If I may finish, we have increased — 
those increases, which have resulted in a reduction of peo- 
ple going to food banks, which has been reported in the 
newspapers. We have added workers to make people much 
more quickly eligible for FBA, and that of course puts 
money in people’s pockets. 

We have in fact initiated in this House an act which 
would make people responsible for the support of their. 
children, legislation which, by the way, is being held up in 
committee by the opposition. That would put considerable 
money in people’s— 

Interjections. 
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The Speaker: Could I just have a moment. I appreci- 
ate that occasionally there are questions asked when the 
people who are having questions asked of them who are 
not particularly happy with the questions. Sometimes there 
are responses given and folks listening to the responses are 
not particularly happy. But what would certainly make me > 
happy is if those who are receiving the questions could 


listen to them and those who are receiving the responses | 
could listen to those. I take it that the minister was about to 


complete her response without being provocative. 


Hon Mrs Akande: Thank you, Mr Speaker. Once 
again, may I say that we continue to work. We have moved | 


to make possible a great deal of responsibility and re- 


sponse by the municipalities, through our actions giving | 
some assistance and some relief to them. We have just 
recently received the implementation report from Back on 
Track, which we are studying, and will bring things to this — 


House. 


Mr Nixon: As far as I can tell, the honourable minis- 


ter has improved the payments for social assistance by 
about 2%. Our government had approved an expenditure | 
of a 5% increase and she raised that to 7%, which is com- | 
mendable, and the Treasurer is supporting her in that, but | 
to indicate that is going to allay the problems in food 
banks is simply not appropriate. When she wants a timeta- | 
ble for doing this and a procedure, she need only look at | 
the NDP minority report to the standing committee on 


social development with a task force on food banks. The | 
whole Legislature at that time was extremely interested in| 
this. They came forward with certain proposals, but the | 
NDP had a specific four-year program to eliminate food | 
banks. The main quote from their report was, “No strategy | 
to allay hunger is acceptable if it does not propose effec- | 
tive action at the earliest possible moment.” 


The honourable minister has indicated that because of the | 


recession the Treasurer is not supporting her adequately in 
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this because he has no money, in spite of the fact that I 
joelieve that this in fact is not true. If there was ever a time 
to do something about food banks, it is when the recession 
is on, not after the recession is over and the Treasurer 
‘returns to a proper cash flow. 

Would the minister not indicate that because of her 
important position in the cabinet as Minister of Commu- 
nity and Social Services and her undoubted influence on 
her colleagues, she can loosen something up in this gov- 
‘ernment and come forward with a plan, even the famous 
/NDP four-year plan which it put before the Legislature, 
/and begin to keep at least this important promise? 


_ Hon Mrs Akande: I must say that the member’s in- 
terpretation that the recession has in some way prevented 
the Treasurer from easing something up is indeed liberal 
and creative, if not accurate. Let me say, however, that one 
of the things that we have done which of course focuses on 
long-term solutions is putting people back to work through 
the $700-million recession package. We have also looked 
at fairer taxation rates. If the timetable is one the member 
is focusing on, one of the things one must consider in 
being responsible is the conditions at the time, the reces- 
-sion which is here and the deficit which we inherited, 
might I say, unexpectedly. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr Harris: I have a question for the Treasurer. It has 
to do with how the NDP has already run up a $3-billion 
deficit even before the Treasurer has tabled his first bud- 
get. I know the Treasurer will blame Ottawa, he will blame 
the recession, he will blame the last Liberal government— 
I have a little sympathy there—and very soon, I presume, 
he will start blaming Mexico. In fact, it seems everyone 
and everything and everybody is at fault for Ontario’s de- 
teriorating fiscal condition except for the NDP government 
that is actually doing all the spending. 

Since the government is so broke—we have heard 
today that it is too broke to fulfil its commitment to eradi- 
cate food banks, it is too broke to live up to most of the 
election commitments in the agenda it brought—I wonder 
if the Treasurer can tell me, if the government is this 
broke, what new spending controls he has put into place to 
control his own government’s spending. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I think the leader of the third 
party, being the fairminded person I know him to be—at 
least he was when we were in opposition together—would 
acknowledge the fact that the deficit we are now dealing 
with for the fiscal year just ended, 1990-91, $3 billion, was 
caused totally by the recession. It is not difficult to sort out 
the numbers, when our revenues were falling and, as a 
result of revenues falling, our expenditures were climbing, 
in many cases because of a statutory obligation we have to 
look after people who find themselves unemployed and on 
the welfare rolls. I do not think it is appropriate to simply 
say that the NDP is responsible for the deficit. That is 
simply not accurate. . 

I would say as well that this government has not aban- 
doned its determination to see the end of food banks. We 
remain convinced now, as we always have been, that it is 


not appropriate in a wealthy province to have food banks, 
and we will be working to that end. That has not changed. 

If the leader of the third party would be fair, he would 
acknowledge the fact that if we were to start implement- 
ing, right now, on a fast track, all of the promises con- 
tained in the Agenda for People, he would be the first one 
on his feet condemning us for not controlling expenditures 
in the province. So I think that the leader of the third party 
should get his story straight. 


Mr Harris: What I am interested in finding out—the 
Treasurer gave me not one single control mechanism. That 
was the question. He had an opportunity, he took five min- 
utes and he did not come back with one. 

Obviously we know that $105,000 for the map down- 
stairs was not part of his expenditure control program; 
either that or that was the top priority for the province: 
$105,000 to put some little lightbulbs on the map down- 
stairs. That was the Temagami one, if the Treasurer will 
recall. 


Nor did controls seem to apply to the 6% salary hike 
the NDP gave to the public service at a time when thou- 
sands in the private sector are jobless. I think the figure we 
have all agreed on is that 1,600 per day are taking a 100% 
cut in pay, on average, since this government assumed 
office, across this province. 

I would like to ask the Treasurer a specific question, 
since he could not give me any general answer. Some 
22,000 employees come under the umbrella of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly who are not in the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union, as I understand it. Their increases 
ranged from 5.5% for management to 5.8% for administra- 
tion. I believe those are the settlements that were agreed on 
there. 


Could the Treasurer tell me, over and above that, what 
is the percentage or the dollar figure that will be spent for 
the up to 8% merit pay each and every one of those indi- 
viduals who is not at the maximum is entitled to this year, 
on top of their 5.5% or 5.8%? Can he tell us that? 
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Hon Mr Laughren: I cannot give the leader of the 
third party that specific number. I would be quite happy to 
find out what it is. 


But I think it is not appropriate, either, for the leader of 
the third party to indicate for some strange reason that 
there are new lightbulbs in the map downstairs and that we 
are responsible for that. He should speak to his colleague 
the member for Parry Sound, who sits on the Board of 
Internal Economy, I believe, who helped make those kinds 
of decision. I think he should be more fairminded about 
these things. 


I can tell the leader of the third party that we are indeed 
very serious about controlling the expenditures of the 
province. We went through an exercise with the estimates, 
approving the estimates for 1991-92, and when the budget 
is brought down, the leader of the third party will see that 
we are indeed serious about expenditure control. We will 
wait till that document is delivered, and I think the leader 
of the third party would agree with me. 
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Mr Harris: Yesterday the Chairman of the Manage- 
ment Board, when we asked about merit pay or reclassifi- 
cation, said: “I don’t have a clue. We just give it; we don’t 
know how much it costs. We don’t know.” Now we have 
the Treasurer who does not have a clue about the up to 8% 
everybody is eligible for who is not at maximum in the 
22,000 staff there. We have 66,000 OPSEU members and 
the 22,000 here. 

The Treasurer brings up the member for Parry Sound, 
who sits on the Board of Internal Economy. On average 
over the past few years, this has been an extra up to 3% 
over and above the 5.8% cost in total. When you exclude 
the ones who are already at maximum, that means on aver- 
age people getting merit pay increases or reclassifications 
are getting about 5%, plus COLA of another 5%, and we 
are into double-digit increases for all of these employees at 
a time when the private sector is laying people off and they 
are becoming unemployed. 

What concerns me is the fact that the Treasurer does 
not know, that it is all so open-ended. I cannot believe that 
neither the Treasurer nor the Chairman of Management 
Board know. They obviously have no spending controls on 
the programs, and they do not even know how much it is 
costing in dollars or in percentage terms for these increases 
in this year. Is that not true, or does the Treasurer have 
some figures that he has actually budgeted? 


Hon Mr Laughren: The member of the third party is 
not being fair. Of course we know what those costs are. 
Because I do not have them in my hip pocket as I sit here 
is no reason to pretend that we do not have any control 
over what they are and that we are not serious about con- 
trolling the expenditures in the province. That is simply 
not true. 


Mr Harris: The member for Parry Sound knew and 
he voted against every one of them at the Board of Internal 
Economy, because they could not provide the costs. They 
have no controls, and that is obvious. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr Harris: My second question is for the Premier. I 
am sending the Premier a copy and I have in my hand a 
copy of CUPE 1000 News dated March 1991. This is a 
newsletter to the membership of CUPE put out by Ontario 
Hydro employees’ union, CUPE Local 1000. 

As I was flipping through it, I noticed a very flattering 
photo of the Premier’s Minister of Energy following a 
meeting with CUPE’s executive. I would like to quote the 
union president in the accompanying article: “I’m totally 
convinced that being affiliated to the NDP gave us oppor- 
tunities we would never have had otherwise.” 


Interjections. 


Mr Harris: I think the response from the Premier’s 
back benches confirms that this is part of the strategy. 

Yesterday outside the House the Premier said there is 
no inside track at Queen’s Park. Given that affiliation 
means contributing your union dues, a percentage thereof, 
to the NDP, I would like to ask the Premier if he does not 
call this the inside track that CUPE now has because it 
donates to his party. 


Hon Mr Rae: The reality of our time and of a demo- 
cratic society in this province has been for, I would think, 
the last 50 or 60 years or so—I am trying to recall which 
was the first trade union to affiliate to a political party, but 
I believe the mine workers’ union in Cape Breton was the 
first union to affiliate to the then Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation some time in the 1930s. It has been a 
tradition of our democratic society that trade unions, first 
of all, are democratic organizations, that they are entitled 
to affiliate to the New Democratic Party, and as a result of 
that affiliation are entitled to send delegates to a conven- 
tion. That is the way it has been in the New Democratic 
Party, in power and out of power, and we have been out of 
power far longer than we have been in power. There are 
steelworker locals that are affiliated, there are auto worker 
unions that are affiliated, there are many trade union mem- 
bers who are able through their trade union to become part 
of the New Democratic Party. The fact that people can 
participate in the life and work of the New Democratic 
Party is a fact of which I am very proud. | 


Mr Harris: On 6 August, when we still had the off 
member for York South running around this province talk- 
ing about government integrity, here is what he said of the 
insurance industry and the Liberal government.-He said, 
“They are a clear example of powerful business renting a. 
political party.” 

We called CUPE. We asked them what they had to do 
to rent the Bob Rae government, and they told us that as of 
last September, the union stewards began to pay a per 
capita membership to the NDP from the union dues. It is as 
simple as that, and now they say they have “opportunities 
we would have never had otherwise.” 

Is this what the Premier meant last 6 August when he 
talked about open government? 


Hon Mr Rae: | literally cannot understand the diffi- 
culty that the leader of the third party is having with the 
principle that is involved here, and one that has been in 
place for a long time. They receive money as a political 
party from banks and from companies and from individu- 
als. We receive contributions as a party from working peo- 
ple and from ordinary Canadians, and yes, it is a matter of 
record, a well-known fact, documented—you can read it in 
any paper, you can read it in any financial return that is 
ever filed anywhere—union affiliation per capita dues are 
paid to the federal New Democratic Party as a matter of 
course. That is not news, it is not different and it does not 
lead to any difference with respect to the policies and di- 
rections of the government of Ontario. 


Mr Harris: Yesterday we discovered that the party 
faithful had special influence with the Bob Rae govern- 
ment. Earlier we found that others had to pay $800; that 
was the price for others who were not part of the faithful. 
Last month, since the member for Simcoe West has never 
received an apology, we found out that riding presidents 
have a special place, a special access to this government, 
and now we see that by financially affiliating to the NDP, 
unions too can be part of this élite. 

Maybe the Premier does not see anything wrong with 
this. I am not questioning the right of unions to affiliate. 


f 
What I am questioning is this: The union stewards affili- 
‘ated and they have clearly indicated in this brochure, in 
this document, which is a campaign document, to convince 
‘all of the members of Hydro to affiliate, that it will give us 
opportunities we have never had otherwise. There is going 
+o be a vote among the members of CUPE whether they 
will all affiliate; in other words, check off their dues to go 
to the NDP so it can propagate nuclear power. 

Does the Premier agree with the stewards who are tell- 
ing their membership it should affiliate so it can get special 
jaccess, as opposed to just donating to a political party? 

| 
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_ Hon Mr Rae: In the preamble to his question, the 


leader of the third party has made several allegations with 
respect to special access, allegations which are totally un- 
‘founded; they are completely false. Now he is saying he 
‘does not object to the principle of affiliation with the party 
of one’s choice. I am saying to the leader of the third party 
that there is no special access involved in any way, shape 
or form. There is only the traditional right of people to 
decide to join and participate in the political party of their 
choice, which is a fundamental, democratic right in our 
society today. 


Mr Curling: Strange things happen on the way to 
power, don’t they? 


RACE RELATIONS 


Mr Curling: My question is to the minister responsi- 
ble for the Ontario Human Rights Commission. Last week 
the minister announced an anti-racism strategy, and today I 
want her to follow through on her government’s stated 
commitment to combat racial discrimination. The Ontario 
Human Rights Commission is concluding an investigation 
into racially discriminatory practices by two well-known 
employment agencies. The minister is aware that section 
26 of the Human Rights Code of Ontario states: “The com- 
mission is responsible to the minister for the administra- 
tion of this act.” 


Will the minister use this legislative authority and call 
upon the Ontario Human Rights Commission to reinvestigate 
this matter and effect a settlement that is not merely a wrist 
slap for agencies which practise systemic discrimination? 


Hon Ms Ziemba: I would like to thank my honour- 
able opponent and critic for this question, because we are 
very concerned about the discrimination that faces many 
people in our society. That is one of the reasons we did 
implement and bring in the anti-racist strategy. As the 
member probably is aware, since his government imple- 
mented this procedure, I have an arm’s-length relationship 
with the commission. I also have to tell him that the settle- 
ment he is discussing right now is not complete, so I can- 
not appropriately say I will enact anything until we have a 
final resolution to the settlement. When we do have that 
final resolution to the settlement, as any court case has in 
any legal jurisdiction, we will then comment on it. 

I thank the member for his concern and I too am con- 
cerned about this. Again, I must reiterate that this is a high 
priority for our government, to eliminate racism in all sectors. 
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Mr Curling: I want the minister to understand, and I 
know she does, that this issue is a moral and a legal responsi- 
bility of hers to stand against systemic discrimination. 

As the minister will also be aware, the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission’s handling of this issue so far has been 
severely criticized by a former commission member as 
being pathetic. As she knows, today the Toronto Star edito- 
rial points out the differences in her handling of this issue 
and that of the New York City Human Rights Commission, 
which is seeking more than $1 million in damages for 
three employment agencies alleged to have practised dis- 
crimination. 


If, as the minister stated, she is unprepared at this mo- 
ment to call for the Ontario Human Rights Commission to 
effect a more stringent settlement in this case, a settlement 
which I feel, and I know the people feel, would send a 
very clear and unequivocal message to employment agen- 
cies across the province, will the minister today commit to 
establishing clear mandatory guidelines and ensure that 
these guidelines will be adhered to by all employment 
agencies in Ontario? Will she also commit to work with 
the Minister of Labour and develop legislative amend- 
ments to the Employment Agencies Act, which will pro- 
vide for meaningful sanctions in case of discrimination? 


Hon Ms Ziemba: In fact, that is what we are actually 
doing right at this moment, discussing with the Minister of 
Labour for very clear and definite guidelines. We are also 
going to implement in the very near future mandatory leg- 
islated employment equity which also will clearly break 
down those systemic barriers we see happening, not only 
in employment agencies, but in all sectors. We have ap- 
pointed an employment equity commissioner who is out 
there right now consulting with all the various groups so 
that we can get the best-defined legislation in place. 


I have said simply yes, we are looking into all of those 
effects and that we will have a good, clear guideline, both 
in the Labour Relations Act and also within our mandatory 
legislated employment equity. We are working very 
quickly to make sure that we break down those systemic 
barriers, as the member said, because it is very important. I 
share his concerns and I thank him again. As he has said, 
he will be assisting me in making sure that we break down 
all of those racist barriers that face us today. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mr Tilson: I have a question for the Minister of Hous- 
ing. This morning, we witnessed on the lawn of the Legis- 
lature the frustration of those caught in the injustice of 
what is essentially only a temporary piece of legislation, 
the dreaded Bill 4. The consultation process which has 
taken place to provide options for permanent rent control 
legislation has been unbelievably biased, so it is no sur- 
prise to me that the minister’s green paper does not deal 
with the issue of capital expenditures under Bill 4. 


As the minister is well aware, numerous landlords 
across this province have begun, in good faith, capital ex- 
penditure work on their buildings, but are now caught in 
the Bill 4 freeze. All capital expenditure work in the prov- 
ince has ground to a halt until the minister makes clear his 
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intentions on this matter in permanent legislation which he 
intends to table before the end of June. 

Obviously, if the minister intends to have this legisla- 
tion on the table by that time, a preferred option for capital 
expenditures lost during the moratorium period must exist 
at this time. Would the minister please tell us what he 
intends to do about the moneys lost by landlords during 
the Bill 4 moratorium for capital expenditures. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I appreciate the question. I would 
say to the critic for the third party that he is aware that the 
whole issue of capital expenditures in apartment buildings 
is dealt with in the green paper. He will also remember that 
on 18 February, when I tabled the green paper in the stand- 
ing committee on general government, some of the mem- 
bers of the committee criticized me for having some 
preferred options and some other members criticized me 
for having any preferred options, that decisions had al- 
ready been made. 

What we have decided is that we spelled out the range 
of options on capital. We have gone out and sought the 
opinions of landlord and tenant groups across the province 
and it is a meaningful set of consultations. In fact, in most 
of the public hearings we have had there have been more 
landlords making presentations than there have been ten- 
ants. It has been very helpful in determining government 
policy. I would suggest to the member, if he has any spe- 
cific suggestions, as a critic, of how he feels we should be 
dealing with the capital issue, I would be more than will- 
ing to listen to him. To date, all he has talked about is 
deregulation, elimination of rent controls, and that is not 
on for this government. 
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Mr Tilson: My first suggestion is that the minister 
read his own green paper, because it does not deal with the 
capital expenditures lost during the Bill 4 moratorium pe- 
riod; it does not even refer to it. So read the green paper. 
That is the first suggestion. 

Last week the Concrete Restoration Association of On- 
tario announced the Minister of Housing had in his power 
to send up to 2,000 people, in a variety of trades, back to 
work in the time of the recession. As the minister is well 
aware, the unemployment and welfare lines are increasing 
at an alarming rate. The snow is off the ground, construc- 
tion can begin, but the workers and their equipment lie 
idle. 

How long will the minister continue to ignore the 
plight of the workers, and how long is it going to take for 
him to put them back to work in this province? 


Hon Mr Cooke: The argument the critic for the Con- 
servative Party has been using all along is that the only 
way Capital can be spent in this province is if there is a 
pass-through system. The critic knows as well as I do that 
under the Liberal rent review system the majority of reno- 
vations carried out in this province in apartment buildings 
were not carried out through the rent control system or the 
rent review system. 


Mr Tilson: How are you going to put people back to 
work? There are unemployed people in this province. 


Hon Mr Cooke: In fact, in any given year the maxi- 
mum amount of capital that was passed through under Bill 
51 was $122 million. Now, even he would agree that more 
than $122 million has been spent on capital, but many 
landlords in this province believe the upkeep of their apart- 
ments should be out of the rent tenants pay. That capital 
can still be spent in this province even under Bill 4. 

While he continues to hold up Bill 4 and does not 
allow us to proceed with the temporary legislation, on the 
other hand tenants are being penalized and do not know 
what is going on. I would just ask the critic for the third 
party to please allow us to proceed with Bill 4, so that 
tenants can be properly protected and the $54 million the 
tenants will save will happen, but he continues to filibuster 
on Bill 4. We would like to see it proceed. 


COURT SYSTEM 


Mr Lessard: It is a great pleasure to be able to finally 
ask my question of the Attorney General with respect to 
case flow management in the city of Windsor. 

As he may be aware, case flow management is a sys- 
tem that was introduced in the city of Windsor and another 
city in the province by the then Attorney General some 
time in September. Its purpose was to enable cases to 
move along more quickly through the civil court system, 
which is something that nobody could disagree with. 

I am advised by lawyers in Essex county that the rules 
for case flow management are flawed, that they are too 
complicated and difficult to change and that because of 
that, additional pre-trials, motions and filings are required. 
In fact, they are telling me the system is not working very 
well, and at a meeting last Wednesday passed a motion 
that goes as follows, “The Essex Law Association forth- 
with requests the dismantling and discontinuance of the 
case flow management system in Essex county as soon as 
practical.” 

My question to the Attorney General is whether he is 
prepared to comply with the motion of the Essex Law 
Association. 


Hon Mr Hampton: There is some misunderstanding 
among members of the bar as to exactly who is advocated 
and who is in control of the various civil case flow man- 
agement pilot projects around the province. 

For the record, and this applies not only to myself but 
to the former Attorney General as well, the case flow pilot 
projects were in fact advocated by members of the bar and 
by members of the judiciary. They got together and asked 
if three case flow pilot projects could be attempted in the 
province. One is now on schedule in Sault Ste Marie, a 
somewhat more complicated one in Windsor has been at- 
tempted and one is about to get under way in Toronto. 

I am aware of the difficulties with the program in 
Windsor. In my visit to Windsor earlier this year, I asked 
advocates of the system to consider simplifying their local 
rules. That is something over which control lies at the local 
level. I have no control over the pilot projects. We have 
supported them in terms of computer facilities and addi- 
tional staff, but if the bar in Windsor wants to change the 
pilot programs it has going, that is within its control to do, 
I do not have control over that pilot project. 
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| Mr Lessard: With respect to amending the system or 
‘naking some changes with respect to the system, it has 
\lso been brought to my attention that one of the problems 
\s that the system applies to cases that are from 1985. They 
are all going through the system right now and that is 
vhere some of the backlogs are concerned. Would the At- 
‘orney General agree to changes if they were recom- 
mended, with respect to removing those retroactive cases 
‘rom the system or any other changes? 

| Hon Mr Hampton: | indicated as well when I was in 
Windsor that the Ministry of the Attorney General would 
de prepared to meet reasonable requests; for example, for 
additional computer time or for additional staff. 

_ I say again that we have no control over the rules that 
are used and we have no control over, for example, the 
retroactivity of the program that has been instituted in 
Windsor. That is very much within the control of the local 
bar and the judiciary in Windsor. If they want to change 
those rules they can. If they want to ask for additional 
resources in terms of computer time and computer facili- 
ties, we will do everything reasonable we can do to meet 
those requests. 


PLANT CLOSURE 


Mrs Fawcett: My question is to the Minister of In- 
dustry, Trade and Technology. 

The minister will be aware of the recently announced 
plant closure of the Cooper Tools-Nicholson File facility in 
Port Hope, with production being transferred south of the 
border to the company’s plant in Cullman, Alabama. 

Nicholson File is a historic part of our community and 
has been an efficient and competitive company for decades 
and, I might add, continues to show a profit. 

This closure will result in just under 200 people losing 
their jobs, adding to the growing flood of people laid off 
due to plant closures since the NDP took power. This is 
very serious for the people of Port Hope, who were taken 
completely by surprise, with little or no time for preparation. 

Why does the minister think this plant is moving to the 
USA when it is making money here in Ontario, and what is 
he going to do to save these jobs? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: It is indeed unfortunate that Cooper 
Tools group, which has been a long-term employer in the 
town and a corporate citizen here in Ontario, has taken a 
very unfortunate decision to leave. A consultant of my 
ministry did meet with the company on 27 March to dis- 
cuss the situation. We will try to affect a change in deci- 
sion as best we can, but unfortunately we are not in a 
position to make those corporate decisions for those com- 
panies. We regret it and we wish that it would not happen. 
Our consultant is trying to see if there is any possible way 
to alter the circumstance. We join with you in regretting 
that corporate decision. 

Mrs Faweett: I did not really hear much in the way of 
solace in that answer or very little comfort for the workers 
of Cooper Tools. 

I remind the minister of something he would probably 
rather forget: the Agenda for People. I quote: “A jobs pro- 
tection board would establish whether plant closures are 


justified.” Since his party took power, over 50 plants have 
closed permanently in Ontario. The toll is mounting daily. 
Before the election, the NDP had a lot of ideas, and 
since then it has had a lot of bluster. Other than fed-bash- 
ing, what is this minister doing today to save those 200 
jobs in Port Hope and thousands more like them? Is the 
minister going to do something and honour his party’s 
previous commitment to a jobs protection board, or will he 
sit idly by playing Dr Do-Nothing and watch the exodus 
from Ontario of numerous industries? 
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Hon Mr Pilkey: I have indicated already that this is a 
corporate decision, certainly not of the making of this gov- 
ernment or of this province. We have officials of our min- 
istry dealing with the company. If we can effect an 
alteration to that unfortunate decision, as I said, we will. 

I regret quite frankly, though, the comment from the 
member that this ministry is not doing anything with re- 
spect to corporate Ontario and the companies resident 
therein. I had the pleasure of first meeting the member for 
Northumberland in a community in her riding, in Cobourg 
as a matter of fact, where she welcomed me as I an- 
nounced a very substantial grant for the acceleration of an 
industrial plant and facility in her riding. I know that fact 
has probably just temporarily slipped her mind, but she 
does know of our interest in that and all companies within 
her riding. I will close by suggesting that if there is any- 
thing we can do for the employees of Cooper Tools, this 
ministry will use its best efforts to do so. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Mrs Cunningham: I have a question for the Minister 
of Education. I have a letter in my hand here that was sent 
to the solicitor for the Carleton Board of Education by the 
Ministry of the Attorney General. I am sure she is aware of 
it. It indicates that the Ministry of Education will acceler- 
ate progress towards the goal of integrating exceptional 
pupils into local community schools wherever possible, 
according to parental choice. 

Currently the laws states that the IPRCs will be respon- 
sible for placing children. The government, which origi- 
nally acted as a co-defendant with the Carleton Board of 
Education in a case initiated by the parents of Alexandra 
Hysert, a 12-year-old Down syndrome child, decided to 
change its original statement of defence, which supported 
Bill 82. By the way, this process last week cost us some 
$71,000 in legal fees. 

I would like to know why the minister’s government 
has changed the policy in regard to integrating special stu- 
dents or exceptional students in this province without 
bringing the long overdue amendments for special educa- 
tion, Bill 82, to the house. 

Hon Mrs Boyd: I thank the member for the question. 
This was a very distressing situation in Ottawa, as the 
members can imagine. The member is quite right, and the 
member and the critic from the opposition have expressed 
numerous times their anxiety for our special education ini- 
tiatives to come forward. I can assure the members that 
they are going to do so within this session. We will have a 
consultation process attached to it. We are committed, as 
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our party has been and as this government continues to be, 
to the notion of parental choice and to the notion of paren- 
tal choice within a context which offers integration within 
a community school wherever possible. 

The situation in Ottawa was particularly unfortunate 
because of positions that had been taken there among the 
various school boards. It was really important for us as a 
government to take this action to indicate our commitment 
to the whole notion of integration of students. 


Mrs Cunningham: During the election campaign in 
response to the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Fed- 
eration questionnaire, the Premier stated, “The NDP op- 
poses the Liberals passing the buck to the municipal 
level.” He went on to state, “A New Democratic govern- 
ment would provide 100% funding for appropriate special- 
ist staff.” I underline provincial funding. This would 
ensure that hard-to-serve students have an equal opportu- 
nity to reach their potential regardless of the strength of the 
local municipal taxation base. We know we are probably 
looking at one-to-one instruction here. The minister is 
aware that integrating students is expensive. My question 
would be: How much will it cost to integrate students 
across the province, because we have a policy change here, 
and when will the minister be allocating 100% funding to 
the local school boards? 


Hon Mrs Boyd: This very issue will be part of the 
consultation we are having. At this particular point I can- 
not give the member a figure that would say exactly what 
it would cost because we do not know how many students 
would be designated or how many parents would choose 
the integrated route. We do want to have a choice element 
there and so that would be important. 


The other part of the member’s question in terms of the 
downloading is a very important one. It is part of our entire 
concern about downloading on to municipalities both in 
terms of responsibility and accountability and in terms of 
funding. I can assure the member that that issue, particu- 
larly with respect to special needs students, will be part of 
our work in terms of integrating children’s services across 
the province. We do not see all those costs as belonging 
necessarily in the Education portfolio, and it will be impor- 
tant for us to find a way to integrate those services more 
effectively within the community. 


RENT REGULATION 


Mr Drainville: I would like to address a question, if I 
might, to the Minister of Housing. Last week we had a 
situation in our riding where two representatives, one a 
Ted Starr, who represented the Victoria County Tenants’ 
Association, and Michael Lockwood, who came from 155 
Lindsay Street South in Lindsay, went down to the minis- 
terial hearings in Oshawa to ask a question about the real- 
ity of how the new legislation is going to be formed. They 
were concerned about the problems they had been having 
as tenants with those situations. 

The question I would like to address to the Housing 
minister is about the consultation that is taking place. We 
know the consultation is an important one. Would the min- 
ister indicate the extent of the consultation in the province 


of Ontario and whether that consultation will be reported 
on in the near future? 


Interjections. 


Hon Mr Cooke: I can understand why the opposition 
does not want to hear about the extensive consultation we 
have had on the permanent rent control system, because 
the fact is that this is the most extensive consultation that 
any opposition party has had in many years on a piece of 
legislation. We have attempted to develop a partnership 
with landlords and tenants and others in the community to 
develop this permanent legislation. We went to 20 commu- 
nities across the province. We had public meetings. We had 
individual meetings with landlords’ groups and tenants’ 
groups. We even invited the opposition to participate through 
a standing committee of the Legislature and, Mr Speaker, do 
you know what the opposition said? They were not inter- 
ested. This government is interested in consultation. 


Interjections. 
The Speaker: Just a moment. 
Interjections. 


The Speaker: I am so glad I showed up today. What a 
lively group. Now, I take it that the member for Eglinton 
had a point of order or privilege. 


Ms Poole: Yes, thank you, Mr Speaker. The Minister 
of Housing just made the statement that it was because of 
the opposition that the standing committee did not get a 
chance to look at his long-term legislation. This is not true. 
This is simply not a true statement. 


Interjections. 


The Speaker: We will find out. I intend to listen to 
alleged points of order and privilege, and I intend to be 
able to hear them, and I will allow the member for 
Eglinton to succinctly put what she claims to be her point 
of order. 


Ms Poole: Mr Speaker, I will tell you that the minister 
has said that the opposition did not want to participate in 
the process. The minister’s idea of participation was to let 
an opposition critic or the Conservative Housing critic sit 
on the stage but not to speak and not to comment. That 
was his idea of participation. They have not made any 
effort to bring this matter to the standing committee on 
general government and we, the opposition parties, would 
have been pleased to take a look at it. 
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The Speaker: I appreciate the member’s bringing to 
my attention something which she believes to be a point of 
order. It is not a point of order, but I do appreciate your 
concer. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Mr Speaker, on a point of personal 
explanation: During question period, in answer to the Con- 
servative critic, I indicated that by holding up Bill 4, $50 
million of rent reductions covered by Bill 4 were being 
held up. I should have said $45 million. 


Mr Sorbara: Mr Speaker, on the same point of order: 
As long as you are inviting members of the House to speak 
on the point of order and as long as you are allowing my 
friend the Minister of Housing to correct the record, I think 
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it should be pointed out that in this democratic assembly 
there is a trend developing among government ministers 
and indeed government members, and that is to accuse 
those of us who do our work in committee of stalling 
government legislation. 

Interjections. 
_ Mr Sorbara: Mr Speaker, I have more to— 


The Speaker: I have heard sufficient. The point of 

order was originally raised by the member for Eglinton. If 
you have new information which she has not brought to 
my attention, then I would appreciate your succinctly 
doing so. If however there is no more information, then we 
can move on with the regular business. 
Mr Sorbara: The new information I want to bring 
forward is precisely the information that I was about to 
bring forward, and that is a trend by the government to 
misrepresent what we as parliamentarians do in the com- 
mittees on which we sit. We are there to deliberate on the 
bills that the government brings before us. 

A few days ago the Premier accused us in question 
period of stalling on Bill 17, a bill to change support and 
custody orders enforcement. Let me put a little bit of infor- 
mation before the Legislature on the question of the sup- 
port and custody orders enforcement bill. In fact, today the 
Minister of Community and Social Services once again 
reiterated the allegation that we were holding up some 
$350 million in support orders. 


[Applause] 


Mr Sorbara: The members opposite are clapping, in- 
cluding the member for Algoma, the Minister of Natural 
Resources. I say to the Minister of Northern Development, 
let’s have the Attorney General stand up in this House and 
tell the people that his own ministry is not planning on 
proclaiming that bill until 1 January 1992. Who is holding 
up the SCOE bill? 

The Speaker: Would the member for York Centre 
take his seat, please. What the member raises is not a point 
of order. What the member raises is something which quite 
naturally he may wish to consider as the subject material 
for question period oa another occasion. Now, let’s pro- 
ceed with the routine proceedings. 


PETITIONS 


NURSING HOMES 

Mr Brown: I have a petition appropriately addressed 
to the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. It is from residents 
of the nursing home at Gore Bay, Manitoulin Lodge, and it 
says: 

“We, the undersigned, are most concerned about what 
we consider to be inadequate provincial funding to Ontario 
nursing homes. We urge immediate action to correct this 
problem.” 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE SERVICES 
Mr McLean: “To the Honourable the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly of Ontario: 
“We, the undersigned, beg leave to petition the Parlia- 
ment of Ontario as follows: 
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“Whereas, the French Language Services Act, 1986, 
Bill 8, continues to elevate tensions and misunderstandings 
over language issues throughout the province, not only at 
the provincial but also at the municipal levels; and 

“Whereas, the current government disputes its self- 
serving select committee findings, intends to encourage 
increased used of French in the courts, schools and in other 
provincial services to ensure that Bill 8 is working well to 
the best of their concentrated efforts; and 

“Whereas, the spiralling costs of government to the 
taxpayer are being forced even higher due to the duplica- 
tion of departments, translations, etc, to comply not only 
with the written but also the unwritten intent of Bill 8; and 

“Whereas, the spiralling costs of education to the tax- 
payer are being forced even higher due to the demands of 
yet another board of education—French-language school 
board. 

“We, the undersigned, request that Bill 8 be repealed 
and its artificial structures dismantled immediately, and 
English be declared as the official language of Ontario in 
government, institutions and services.” 

That is signed by 63 members. 


Mr Runciman: | have a petition addressed to the 
Honourable the Lieutenant Governor and the Legislative 
Assembly of Ontario signed by a number of my constitu- 
ents imploring the House to repeal the French Language 
Services Act, Bill 8, at the earliest possible moment. 


PLANT CLOSURE 

Mr Jackson: I have a petition to the members of the 
Legislative Assembly signed by 550 Tridon workers who 
will lose their jobs on 31 May and states it as follows: 

“We the undersigned petition the Legislative Assembly 
of Ontario: 

“As victims of a plant closure (Tridon Ltd) we ask the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario to bring forth immedi- 
ately new legislation which will provide increased statu- 
tory protection and compensation for the workers of 
Ontario who are being laid off because of plant closures.” 

That petition has my signature of support and I submit 
it to the House. 


REPORT BY COMMITTEE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr Cordiano from the standing committee on social 
development presented the following report and moved 
its adoption: 


Your committee begs to report the following bill with- 
out amendment: 


Bill 22, An Act to provide for Certain Rights for Deaf 
Persons. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered for third reading. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILL 


GENERAL ELECTIONS ACT, 1991 
LOI DE 1991 SUR LES ELECTIONS GENERALES 


Mr McLean moved first reading of Bill 69, An Act 
respecting General Elections. 


M. McLean propose la premiére lecture du projet de 
loi 69, Loi concernant les élections générales. 


Motion agreed to. 
La motion est adoptée. 


Mr McLean: The purpose of the bill is to establish 
the timing for general elections. Generally, elections 
should be between four and five years apart. An election 
would be held sooner than that only if the government has 
been defeated in the assembly. The bill would also estab- 
lish a maximum 60-day period between the date of the 
writs of election and election day. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 
House in committee of the whole. 


RESIDENTIAL RENT REGULATION 
AMENDMENT ACT, 1991 
Consideration of Bill 4, An Act to amend the Residen- 
tial Rent Regulation Act, 1986. 


Section 9: 


The Second Deputy Chair: Dealing with the member 
for Eglinton, section 9 of the bill, subsections 100b(1) and 
100b(2) of the act, are there any questions or comments? 


Ms Poole: Yes, Mr Chair. I do not think any members 
of the House, or not very many of them at any rate, were 
down at the rally this morning that was held outside 
Queen’s Park. There was a large group of renovators, sup- 
pliers, tradespeople and small landlords there to protest 
this government’s action on Bill 4, specifically two areas 
of it: the retroactivity and the lack of provision for capital 
repairs. These measures were ending up in many, many 
people losing their jobs, companies closing down, bank- 
ruptcies. 

I have the comments from one of the people who 
spoke at that rally this morning. His name is Marty Cash 
and he is the vice-president of Wind-O-Mart. Some of the 
members may remember that his name was raised in the 
House back in the fall. In the first week of Bill 4 he had $5 
million worth in cancelled contracts for his window manu- 
facturing company. Mr Cash spoke very eloquently today. 
He addressed his remarks to the minister. 

He said: “You have created an atmosphere of unpre- 
dictability which is antibusiness, therefore discouraging in- 
stead of encouraging small business and entrepreneurs at a 
time when employment is rising at an alarming rate. You 
have developed an atmosphere of distrust by implementing 
retroactive legislation.” 

That is the point I wish to address right now, the atmo- 
sphere of distrust that is out there. In all the times that I 
have been to landlord and tenant meetings over the last 
five or six years in this province, I have never seen tem- 
pers at such a fever pitch as they are today under Bill 4. 


This bill has driven a wedge between any landlords and 


tenants who ever hoped to have a co-operative attitude. 


Despite what the government will imply, many tenants | 
and landlords do want to reach some type of accommoda- > 


tion. They are not all bad landlords, as the NDP is imply- 
ing, who are out to skewer the tenants at all costs and not 


listen to what they have to say. But right now that commu- | 


. 


nication between landlords and tenants in this province is | 


becoming increasingly difficult, if not impossible. The 


lines of communication are being broken daily and the 


feelings are escalating. 


I do hope that the minister will reconsider some of his 
positions on this bill and try to bring some semblance of 


sanity back to the housing market. It is not only the insta- 
bility; it is the trust in government. It is also, as I men- 
tioned, the deterioration in landlord-tenant relations. 


In his remarks this morning, Mr Cash went on to say: 
“Mr Cooke, you must be aware that with your procrastina- 


tion and with your proposed legislation, all renovation 
companies will go bankrupt, causing a tidal wave of job 
losses. Mr Cooke, do you want a businessman such as 
myself to leave this province? Why would you discourage 


me from being in business in Ontario and providing jobs - 


and much-needed tax revenue? If you don’t act quickly 
and judiciously by considering small businesses and entre- 


preneurs, we will be forced to leave this province as eco-- 


nomic refugees.” 


Again, tempers ran very hot at that meeting this morn- 
ing. I understand they ran to such an extent that they actu- 


ally burned an effigy of the Minister of Housing. I do not 


condone such dramatic incidents, but at the same time I | 
understand the frustration and the feeling that there is 
nothing they can do to halt this government’s decision, | 
which many of those people out there today—in fact all of | 


those people out there today—felt was unreasonable and 


very prejudicial to their businesses, their livelihood, their 


rights as individuals to get through this recession in good | 


shape. 


The response of the government time and time again 


was, “It’s not our legislation that’s creating this economic - 


difficulty; it’s not our legislation that’s creating the job 
losses,” but I can tell the members very frankly that many 
of the job losses these people are undergoing are directly 
attributable to bill 4. When we had one union representa- 


| 
| 
| 


tive who came before our committee we asked him the | 


point-blank question: “How many of the job losses in your 
particular sector in the construction area is due to the fact 
that we are in a recession? How much is due to the fact 
that it is a seasonal occupation so that the middle of winter 


is the worst time for.jobs and that people are laid off quite | 


often at that time of year, and how much is directly attrib- 
utable to Bill 4?” Their answer, very unequivocally, was 
that at least 60% of the job losses in the construction in- 
dustry were directly related to Bill 4, to the retroactivity 
and to the lack of any provision for capital repairs. So they 
have put a stop, an utter halt, to much of that work that 
would have gone on and that, quite frankly, tenants are 


going to suffer from because they do not have that work | 


done. 


| 


Mr Runciman: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: As 
a matter of interest, when you asked for questions and 
responses to the previous speaker, the member rose. I 
thought there was a rotation in this debate and that we 
would be next. The member for Essex South was the last 
speaker. You asked for questions and responses in respect 
to the member for Essex South and the member stood and 
now she has gone on beyond five minutes. I am wondering 
if something has happened in terms of the rotation. 


The Chair: The member for Essex South, as you 
know, is not here. He will possibly have the privilege of 
_ addressing the House again when he comes back. In the 
/meantime, I asked if there were any questions or com- 
ments, any members who wanted to participate. The mem- 
ber for Eglinton stood up and I recognized her. 


Mr Runciman: Mr Chairman, what you normally 
would say is, “Any other member wishing to participate in 
this debate?” I do not recall you offering that to the other 
members of the House. 


The Chair: I understand very well what you are expe- 
riencing. This is not a debate. It is questions and com- 
ments, and this is the way we will proceed. 


Ms Poole: Just to answer the honourable member’s 
concer, the Chair did ask for other members who were 
willing to, or anxious to, participate in the debate, and after 
waiting at least half a minute to see whether somebody 
from the other caucuses was going to stand up, I did stand 
at that time. 

] just one second to get my train of thought, which got 
somewhat interrupted. 


Mr Mahoney: You had better start over again. 
Ms Poole: Start over? The member wants a repetition? 
Mr Daigeler: It was so good that we would like— 


Ms Poole: I have had numerous requests to repeat my 
former dissertation, but I think some of the members may 
have missed mine from yesterday as well, so maybe I 
should repeat that in addition. 

The bottom line is that we have lost jobs in this prov- 
ince, we have lost opportunity, we have lost trust in gov- 
ernment, we have lost faith in the process that this 
government is undertaking, yet I do not see any willing- 
ness on the part of the NDP to change this. 

Do the members know some of the names they were 
calling the NDP this morning? In fact, I think I will have to 
insert a different word for one of them because it would 
obviously be quite unparliamentary. But they called the 
NDP “no darn good.” They said that NDP stood for No 
Darn Principles. They said things such as the NDP had no 
guts. All very unkind, unflattering things. They do not 
think very much of the government’s policies. I have to tell 
the government, I know that it thinks it is a government of 
the people, but it should listen to what the people are say- 
ing to the government and what they said out there today. 
These are not any rich fat cats. These were workers, some 
of them construction workers. They were from the trades, 
they were renovators. They were small landlords. Some of 
them were in a fury, some of them were just utterly frus- 
trated and could not cope with it. 
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These were the real people and they are the real people 
that the government did not talk about. They are the real 
people that the government does not talk about, but I can 
tell the government that as members of this assembly they 
have a right to your representation as much as any other 
group. 

When I was elected as a member in this Legislative 
Assembly, it was my understanding that I would act as a 
representative for all the people, that I would bring their 
interests forward, that I would act on their concerns, and 
that I would not just go to one interest group or two inter- 
est groups and let them dictate my time. That does not 
mean you cannot have groups that you support very 
strongly, particularly if they are disadvantaged and vulner- 
able groups in society. 

1520 

But I ask, in the name of fairness and balance, what is 
there in the government’s mandate that has said that NDP 
members do not have to represent landlords, do not have to 
represent the workers if they do not happen to like what 
the government is doing at the time, do not have to repre- 
sent the investors, do not have to represent the financial 
sector, do not have to represent the interests of middle- 
class Ontarians? There is nothing in what we do as mem- 
bers that says that the government should concentrate all 
its efforts on one particular sector. 

Many times in this House I have stood on behalf of 
tenants to fight for their rights because I have felt that, as a 
group, there were times when they were disadvantaged, 
that they were vulnerable and that they needed that support 
in this Legislature. But I can tell the members that the day 
that I stand up in this House and represent one sector to the 
exclusion of all others and say that fairness and balance 
does not matter any more is the day when I no longer have 
any pride in myself as a member. 

I would say to the government that it does still have an 
Opportunity to rethink not the original premise of its bill, 
not the fact that it wants to have a pause, as the parliamen- 
tary assistant said time and time again in committee, a 
pause to take a look at long-term legislation—I have no 
problem with that—not the fact it has said that it wants to 
limit outrageous rent increases—I do not have a problem 
with that anyway; I support it wholeheartedly—or in its 
attempts to make sure that flipping—whatever it is; we 
have never quite had a definition, but whatever it is—is 
stopped. 

Those are good things that the government wants to 
accomplish, but by the same token it does not gut the bill, 
it does not gut it at all, to make provisions that make it 
responsible and that make is fair and balanced. I will come 
back to those words “fair and balanced” time and time 
again, because the government sets a very dangerous pre- 
cedent in this House when it adopts and pushes forward 
with a bill that it knows is causing considerable hardship 
and is not fair and balanced. 

I do not want to belabour the point. The Conservative 
critic no doubt will have a few more comments. He always 
prefaces his remarks by saying, “I want to speak for a few 
minutes,” and then as a typical lawyer goes on for several 
hours. I just had to get my dig in there. But it is okay; I 
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have said before, I am married to a lawyer and have been 
for 20 years, so I feel compelled to say these things from 
time to time even in my own household. So with that I will 
yield the floor to my honourable colleague. I know the 
Conservatives are quite eager to put in further thoughts 
they have on the retroactivity of this bill on the record, as 
our caucus has and will continue to do. 


Mr Tilson: I do thank the Liberal opposition critic for 
her very kind words. I do have a few comments to make 
with respect to her amendment, which I am supporting, as 
my party is. We are supporting it in principle, as we did at 
the hearing. We do not feel that it probably goes far 
enough, but we are prepared to support it as a matter of 
principle. 

The NDP members sought at that time to defeat it, and 
hopefully in hearing the recommendations that are being 
made here and listening to the stories and listening to some 
of the demonstrations such as today, they will reconsider 
their position, a position with respect to retroactivity 
which, in my opinion, after listening to comments such as 
have been delivered to us by Gardiner, Roberts, who are 
the solicitors for the Fair Rental Policy Organization of 
Ontario, is unconstitutional. Of course, I have asked in the 
committee that the Minister of Housing reveal to us the 
legal opinion of the Attorney General and the legal opinion 
on this issue, because there is no question that this organi- 
zation intends to challenge the legality of what it believes 
is very illegal legislation. It is discriminatory. 

Specifically, the letter we received is quite a lengthy 
dissertation. It goes on for some 13 pages. It is prepared by 
a Robert G. Doumani, and members of the committee have 
referred to it, and I would like just to refer to a couple of 
sections specifically dealing with subsection 15(1) of the 
charter, which is one of several arguments that this law 
firm refers to as this legislation breaching the Constitution. 

Subsection 15(1) of the charter states, “Every individ- 
ual is equal before and under the law and has the right to 
the equal protection and equal benefit of the law without 
discrimination and, in particular, without discrimination 
based on race, national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, 
sex, age or mental or physical disability.” 

The solicitors point out that the sections of the bill 
dealing with retroactivity are discriminatory sections that 
violate this section. They clarify the word, I might add, 
“retroactive” to be “retrospective,” and we discussed that 
at some length at the hearings. They talked about, of 
course, the provisions of Bill 4 being retrospective and that 
they give a different and more onerous rent review out- 
come to actions taken and expenditures incurred in good 
faith at a date prior to the enactment of Bill 4. They cite a 
number of examples in their letter and state, “These exam- 
ples show that there are actions which would have been 
taken and expenditures incurred in many instances before 
the last provincial election had even been called.” 

They state specifically that: 

“Bill 4 creates two distinctions: 

“(a) one between those persons who sought or obtained 
rent increases greater than guideline and those who took 
guideline increases only; 
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“(b) another is between those persons who sought or 
obtained rent increases greater than guideline for which the 


effective date of first intended rent increase was on or after 


1 October 1990 and those landlords who sought or ob- 
tained rent increases greater than guideline for a first effec- 
tive date before 1 October 1990.” 


This legal opinion has been made available by the Fair — 


Rental Policy Organization of Ontario to the Ministry of 


Housing and to the committee and has simply gone un-— 


challenged. The NDP members at the hearing simply re- 


ceived it with blank looks on their faces. The minister says — 


he has a letter which says that what they say is not correct, 
and we have never seen that letter. 

I made an application under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion and Protection of Privacy Act and that ruling of the 
commissioner is currently under review. I intend to pro- 


ceed with that because I think the people of this province, - 
before this bill is passed, should know whether this law is 


constitutional or whether it is not. 

The solicitors refer to a Supreme Court of Canada de- 
cision made in 1989 in Andrews v Law Society of British | 
Columbia. I am not going to go into that, but after refer- 


ring to that decision in support of their submissions that 
this is a discriminatory law, they start to refer to burden- 


some impacts that Bill 4 has, specifically with respect to a 


person who on three different occasions “obtained a phase- 


in order months or years before the election of the present 
government but has a phase-in certificate with an effective _ 
date on or after 1 July 1990 is burdened by the loss of that 
rent increase found justified under the law at the time the 
application was made.” 

Second, “on the strength of the RRRA,” which is the 
current law, “undertook capital improvements many 
months before this government was elected will not re- 


cover the cost of the work if the first effective date of the 


increase is 1 October 1990 or later.” 
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Finally, where a person “obtained conditional approval | 
for capital expenditures months before this government 
was elected and on the strength thereof incurred the expen- — 
diture and filed an application will not obtain a rent in- 
crease if the first effective date in the application is 1 


October 1990 or later.” Of course, that is the intent of the 


second portion of the amendment that has been made by | 


the official opposition, and I assume that is exactly one of 
the reasons why that amendment has been made and why 
we are Supporting it, because we feel that in the other 
situation it is discriminatory and illegal. 


The solicitor states, “Depending on an arbitrarily Se- | 


lected date which, effectively, is at least two months before — 


the election was even called, a person who owns rental © 
property may suffer the catastrophic personal conse- 


quences detailed above.” 
some examples where with this retroactive legislation indi- 


Of course, they go on and list — 


viduals have sustained major losses. Those examples have | 


been given to us in this committee and at the committee of 
the Legislature that reviewed it around the province, where 
we had individual after individual who came to us and told | 
us the terrible effect that this discriminatory legislation had | 
on them. 


\ 


i 


Therefore, the law firm indicates that under those cir- 
cumstances it believes that there has been a violation of the 
equality provisions of section 15 of the charter. 

| I am sure that the parliamentary assistant has read this 
opinion. I assume that the parliamentary assistant has dis- 
cussed it with the government solicitors. My question to 
the parliamentary assistant is, is there any substance in this 
opinion after reviewing the opinion of the government? 


Ms Harrington: At this time I do not think it would be 
appropriate for me to give my personal opinion, but I cer- 
‘tainly would like to tell the member that the minister has 
/gone on record as saying he believes that will not affect the 
bill. If the member would like to hear further expert testi- 
mony on this, I could arrange to have someone answer his 
‘question in more detail. 


Mr Tilson: Well, that is the first most encouraging 
piece of information. We certainly heard at the committee 
that the Minister of Housing said unequivocally that infor- 
mation was not available. I am glad the government has 
reconsidered its position. Perhaps I would accept the par- 
liamentary assistant’s offer for us to review that informa- 
tion. Perhaps at this present time she could summarize that 
position so that we could all hear what that is. 


Ms Harrington: I said I would get someone if the 
member was interested. 


Mr Tilson: I do not know whether I am being an- 
swered or not. 


Ms Harrington: I believe I stated quite clearly that if 
the member wanted detailed answers from our legal peo- 
ple, I would ask them to come forward and do that. 


Mr Tilson: I cannot understand why we went through 
weeks and weeks of committee. I asked this question at the 
committee, I was refused this information, for whatever 
reason the minister had on his mind that particular day, and 
now the parliamentary assistant—I am asking you as the 
Chair, because I am a new member and I do not know the 
procedure—has informed us that we can hear comments 
from the solicitor. I, as I am sure members of this commit- 
tee, would like to hear those comments. Is there a process 
in this committee that we can have the solicitor come to us 
and advise us? 


The Chair: It is not my responsibility to help you in 
that case. I think the answer should be very clear and 
should come from the parliamentary assistant, to clarify 
the matter. Does the parliamentary assistant wish to reply 
to what was being said by the member for Dufferin-Peel? 


Mr Tilson: I am quite prepared to assist the parlia- 
mentary assistant. I will send someone over to her office, if 
she has no one available, to escort the solicitor here be- 
cause I think that we would all like to hear what the solici- 
tor had to say on this very important matter. This is the 
whole crunch of what the opposition to this bill is saying, 
that it is illegal and discriminatory. Now for the first 
time—and I am encouraged by that—the government is 
saying, “We will make this information available to you 
now.” I am ready, right now, to hear this information. 


Ms Harrington: The minister, at the committee hear- 
ings about a month ago, made quite clear his position on 
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this, which is what I stated to the member and what the 
member originally stated as well, that he believed that this 
was not a problem, that he had consulted with our people. 
That position is still there, that we believe that this legisla- 
tion can go ahead, and we would not be doing this if we 
did not believe that. 


Mr Tilson: I thank the member for that, but I do ac- 
cept her offer to make this information available to us this 
afternoon. She has indicated that this information would be 
available. Hansard will be quite clear on that. She has not 
denied that she would do that, so I think members of this 
committee would be quite pleased to receive this informa- 
tion and review it. It is available to us. The parliamentary 
assistant has said it is available to us. Let’s hear it and let’s 
hear it now. 


Ms Harrington: I did not say it was directly available 
to the member. What I said was that I would consult with 
our legal people if that was the request of this committee. 

The position of the minister was quite clear four weeks 
ago, how he felt about this. If the member wishes at this 
particular time, if he would like myself and my staff to go 
back—if it would make him feel clearer about this—to 
consult with the legal people again, what I am saying is 
that I have not spoken to them just recently about this but 
the minister did make it quite clear before, but I am willing 
to go and speak to them again. 


Mr Tilson: I have a lot of trouble with this process 
that is going on right now. There is no question that the 
member for Niagara Falls made it quite clear that this legal 
information is available to us right now, that a solicitor 
could come and perhaps not speak to the House—I gather 
that cannot be done—but certainly can speak through her 
or she can speak on his behalf as to information that he has 
available on whether or not this bill violates the Charter of 
Rights of this country, the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms and the Constitution Act, 1982. That has been 
made quite clear by the parliamentary assistant this after- 
noon. I gather that information is still available and I ac- 
cept her offer and I hope that information will be made 
available to us right now. I think it is that important and 
that everything should stop until this information is avail- 
able to us, because she said that it is available to us and 
that she will give it to us. 


Ms Harrington: I do not believe that I have the peo- 
ple here to answer this question for the member at this 
time. I will consult with them and, as soon as possible, 
bring him back the reply. I could even speak with the 
minister and verify his position again for the member, but I 
think he will understand that it is quite clear that the reason 
this government is proceeding with this is that we believe 
that there will be no constitutional challenge, that we are 
quite firm in our belief that we can go ahead with this 
legislation. 

Mr Tilson: The issue of retroactivity is perhaps the 
most important issue in this entire legislation. We have 
spoken against it and the members of the official opposi- 
tion have spoken against it. I am sure that there are other 
members of my party who wish to make some comments 
on the retroactive issue of this legislation and to speak in 
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favour of this amendment. I am sure the member for 
Eglinton has a few more comments with respect to the 
issue of retroactivity. Obviously this is going to go on for 
some time. It cannot take that long for a solicitor to come 
here and relay his or her comments to the parliamentary 
assistant. In light of that, we can go on to other aspects of 
the issue of retroactivity, because we have several things 
that we can talk about. While we are doing that, I ask the 
parliamentary assistant to make that information available 
to us this afternoon. 
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Ms Harrington: I have just received a note from my 
legal people. 

Mr Tilson: My, how things can fly. 

Ms Harrington: I made a request and since they were 
not sitting here with me, they provided this note. 

This probably will jog the member’s memory to that 
afternoon when we discussed this previously. The written 
opinions were prepared for the minister in contemplation 
of the litigation and therefore should not be discussed at 
this time. The word that is underlined here from the legal 
person is that this is “privileged” information. I would like 
to thank the legal staff for getting this to me right away. So 
what is written here is that the opinions were prepared, and 
we have every confidence in them, but because they are 
prepared in anticipation of any challenge, they are there- 
fore privileged information. 

Mr Tilson: I find this doubletalk unbelievable. I think 
that is the whole problem with this entire bill, that this 
government has not properly prepared for this legislation. I 
mean, we have got interim legislation, we have got green 
papers, we have got imminent, pending permanent legisla- 
tion, and none of this has been properly researched—none 
of this, the retroactive aspect of this legislation, the consid- 
eration of how it is going to affect the unemployment con- 
dition of this province, how it is going to result in the lack 
of investment in this province. People do not trust this 
government; our side does not trust this government; I 
have a feeling the official opposition does not trust this 
government because of its actions. 

Even this afternoon, information was agreed to be 
given to us, then seconds later there is a little note that is 
passed in front of the parliamentary assistant and she says: 
“Oh well, I was just kidding. I’m sorry. I’m not going to 
make that information available; it’s privileged.” 

Those are my comments with respect to the legal as- 
pects of the retroactivity of this amendment, and I will be 
interested in hearing from other members. 


Mr Drainville: I would like to rise and make a few 
comments about this clause on retroactivity, this amend- 
ment that has been put forward by the Liberal Party. I will 
not go into all the rationale and reasons why we put forth 
this bill with this retrospective or retroactive part to it. If 
they wish to do so, any member of this House or any 
member of the public could read what has gone on in the 
standing committee. We discussed it at some length. 

But in terms of this retroactivity, yesterday the member 
for Essex South indicated a number of things that were 
inaccurate in the picture he painted of the standing com- 


mittee and the work that has been done by all the members 
on that committee. For instance, he indicated that around 
the discussions of retroactivity most people who came and 
spoke wept. Two or three people did, and that was of con- 
cern to all of us on the committee. It is not easy to see 
people who are obviously moved and touched in such a 
way, to see them weeping. It is difficult to take that in, and 
there was solicitude on the part of all the members of the 
committee to those people, but to paint a picture that 
somehow everyone who came in was treated in some cav- 
alier fashion and not heard would be totally wrong and 
erroneous. 


Mr Tilson: Some 150 people tried to be heard and 
were not heard; 150 people and you wouldn’t hear them. 


The Chair: Order, please. 
Mr Drainville: I hear the honourable member across 


the way saying that people were not heard. In fact, yester- 


day the member for Essex South again indicated that there 
were far more people who were not heard than were heard 


and he said this is the first time in the history of this — 


Legislature. In my discussions with clerks of committees — 
and other people, that is not so at all. There have been 
many times, on contentious issues, where the ability of the — 
standing committee to deal with such a contentious issue — 


was limited by time, as it always must be in the legislative 
process. 


Again, what are the pictures that are being painted, and © 


who is actually going to listen to these debates and under- 


stand the true dynamics of what went on and what the 


motivations of the various members were? We can hear all 
these comments being made by the opposition as to the 
retroactivity and how awful and draconian the government 


is. The reality is that we as a government were having to — 


move on an issue that is of major importance to the tenants 
of Ontario, and we did so in a way that we thought we had 
to in a short-term period of time, putting in a piece of 


legislation which would bridge us over the establishment — 
of new permanent rent control legislation. So that is what — 


we did. 


I am reminded, as I hear the kinds of comments and the — 
statements that are being made by opposition members, of © 


the old adage that a great many people think they are 


thinking when actually they are only rearranging their own — 
prejudices. When you hear time and time again about the ~ 
kinds of arguments that are being put forward, you see the 


truth of that old adage, so I want to bring that up. 


Also, in terms of the legality, the honourable member | 


for Dufferin-Peel indicated that this legislation, Bill 4, is 
illegal. He surely has a right to have a legal opinion. Of all 


people in the House, I would offer that right to that gentle- — 


man. But to say that it is illegal is totally a fabrication on 
his part. He does not know whether it is illegal. The courts 


may decide whether it is illegal, but it is not for the hon- | 


ourable member to say that it is illegal. Again, that is a 


certain, if I might say, misrepresentation of the reality. He 


cannot say that, and yet he has. 

In fact, as we have looked at the many things that have 
been said lately, we see that time and time again the picture 
being painted is quite other than the reality we experienced 
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yon the committee. So I say that we need to be careful to 
look at the public record, to hear the things that are being 
‘said here and to compare it with what happened in the 
/committee on general government. 

I also want to say at this time about the kinds of opin- 
ions that we heard from many people. You know, we hear 
‘talk all the time about how the government is somehow 
‘listening only to the responses of tenants. I know in my 
own riding that I have had many discussions with land- 
‘lords, in my office and in other places, about retroactivity 
‘and about the difficulties they find with this bill. In fact, it 
jis the role of the member to ensure that he or she has the 
Opportunity to speak with all people on these issues and to 
receive information that will help him to make a judicious 
_and appropriate decision in terms of Bill 4. 

The whole view that somehow the government is re- 
sponsive only to the needs of tenants has to be taken with a 
grain of salt. In fact, as we hear the constant outpourings, 
the reading of letters, the reading of memorandums, basi- 
cally addressed to the opposition members, not by tenants, 
most of those things that have been read out, but rather by 
landlords, it gives one a certain picture, and that picture is 
that perhaps the opposition members are just as partisan or 
perhaps, dare I say it, even more partisan than the govern- 
ment is on this particular issue. I must say I am totally 
unmoved by the litany of woes brought forward by mem- 
bers of the opposite side. 

I have to say also that there is no question in my mind 
that there are times when a responsive government has to 
establish legislation which is difficult, which does not 
solve all the problems, but which is going to deal with 
major problems that have to be addressed. We have done 
that with Bill 4 and we will continue to do it with other 
pieces of legislation. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I am just speaking really in response to 
the remarks from the member for Dufferin-Peel in his in- 
terchange with the parliamentary assistant, the member for 
Niagara Falls. I did not sit on the general government com- 
mittee, and I was actually quite interested in this exchange, 
because the question of the retroactivity of this bill and the 
nature of that retroactivity is of great concern to people in 
our party. 

The member for Dufferin-Peel has indicated there is 
legal opinion, not only his own but other legal opinion, 
that indicates the retroactive clause in this bill may in fact 
violate the charter. 

When the parliamentary assistant rose to respond to 
those comments, my sense, from listening to her, although 
I do not have the exact words because we do not have 
Hansard in front of us at this point, was that in fact she 
appreciated the point of the member, that indeed there may 
well be challenge to the retroactive nature of this bill. 

She also indicated that she could make legal people 
available—I assume that means counsel to the ministry— 
who could come to discuss this with members. We know 
in the House that legal people cannot come to the floor of 
the chamber to discuss these things with members. None 
the less, we assume, through her second response, that the 


legal people, counsel to the ministry, would possibly pro- 
vide her with a response. 

When that question was asked by the member for 
Dufferin-Peel, the parliamentary assistant responded that 
the information was privileged. 


Frankly, the parliamentary assistant herself noted that 
indeed there might be doubt about the question of whether 
there was a violation of the charter. No information has 
come before the House since to assure the members that the 
retroactive nature of this bill does not violate the charter. 


We have to understand, of course, that the Charter of 
Rights was to protect people, was introduced in 1982 as a 
part of our Constitution to protect the rights of people 
throughout our country. 


I expect the parliamentary assistant to come clean with 
other legislators here. I insist, and I think other members of 
the opposition parties will agree with me, that she must put 
on the table the legal opinion that counsel have prepared to 
ensure that this bill does not violate the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms of the people of this province. 


The Chair: Parliamentary assistant, do you wish to 
reply? The member for Leeds-Grenville. 


Mr Runciman: Thank you, Mr Chairman, and at the 
outset I want to apologize to you for taking you to task 
earlier when I suggested that you should have been calling 
for other members. I was reminded that when we are in 
committee you are following some rigid requirements in 
respect to the wording you have to use in questions and 
comments, and indeed I apologize for chastising you for 
not doing so. 


I want to say at the outset that it is interesting. We talk 
about the constitutionality of this particular matter of retro- 
activity, and we have the member for Victoria-Haliburton 
chastising us and then the parliamentary assistant furiously 
backpedalling on a commitment she made to our member 
in respect to making the legal opinions available and indi- 
cating that because there is the possibility of litigation, this 
material is now, based on information she received during 
this discussion, deemed to be confidential. 


I recall going through the debates on Bill 68 and the 
member for Welland-Thorold and the NDP member serv- 
ing on that committee being very adamant indeed about 
the fact that there were legal opinions within government, 
the Liberal government of the day, in respect to the possi- 
bility of challenges to Bill 68, the auto insurance legisla- 
tion. The member for Welland-Thorold and others were 
challenging the government representatives on a daily 
basis to make those opinions available, that it was incum- 
bent upon the government to ensure that all members of 
this Legislature were as well informed as they could possi- 
bly be in respect to this important piece of legislation. 


Now that the NDP has formed the government of this 
province, we are getting the same sort of words being 
mouthed by the NDP as were mouthed by the Liberal gov- 
ernment of the day. I find that certainly disturbing, and I 
would suggest that it should be disturbing to the people of 
Ontario generally in respect to the attitude being adopted 
by the government. 
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I have a great deal of difficulty, as indeed my party, our 
critic and, I gather, members of the official opposition do, 
with respect to the retroactivity provisions of the legisla- 
tion. I do not think there is any question about them being 
draconian, and | think that it is a reflection really, even 
though we have expressed concern and others have ex- 
pressed concern about the impact this is going to have on 
landlords across this province, of the message it sends out 
to a host of interests, not only in Ontario and across Can- 
ada but I would suggest to the investment community 
worldwide, when they take a look at the initiatives of this 
government, the kind of heavy-handed approach to dealing 
with primarily small business people, people who are in 
the landlord business, if you will, in this province, and the 
attitude it has adopted that, “We don’t care about you 
guys.” 

We had a speech given by the Minister of Housing 
some time ago, where he was dealing with a landlord 
group, a development group, and he said: “Look, I don’t 
care what you guys say. We didn’t get along, you’re not 
going to support us, you’re never going to support us, so 
I’m going to forge ahead with whatever I want to do and 
whatever this socialist government wants to do in this 
province, despite what you may Say, despite your protesta- 
tions. I don’t care if you think they have merit. You guys 
can yell all you want, all you wish to, but you can bet your 
bottom dollar that we’re not going to listen.” And indeed 
that is what has happened. 

We have the member for Victoria-Haliburton suggest- 
ing, “Well, we heard from 150-odd witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee.” They may have heard, but 
they certainly were not listening. I guess the problem that 
all of us have, and certainly I suspect the majority of 
Ontarians have, is that we are dealing with ideologues 
here, and the Minister of Housing is one of the strongest 
ideologues in the current government, and there is no flex- 
ibility whatsoever. He is very rigid in his approach to mat- 
ters such as this, and we are all going to pay a very heavy 
price indeed. 

A number of years ago I was a landlord for a brief 
period of time. I owned a 12-unit apartment building, and I 
want to say that after having that experience for a couple 
of years, I would not want to be a landlord again in this 
province. There is a host of problems that you have to 
confront on a daily basis with tenants. The Landlord and 
Tenant Act is so heavily weighted in favour of tenants that 
there is simply very little, if any, encouragement left in this 
province for anyone—any business, any individual, any 
family—to invest in rental accommodation. It is simply a 
very negative thing to do if you have some investment 
dollars. 

What this government is intending to do is make it 
even less attractive, and this retroactivity provision is an- 
other very clear message to anyone contemplating invest- 
ment in this area of the economy, “Back off, back off, back 
off.” The Ontario government is currently the largest land- 
lord in North America, and it wants to grow even larger. 
They want to discourage any apparently private sector in- 
vestment in this part of our economy. 


I am very concerned about this initiative, and I know 
that it is a politically dicey issue. It is a tough one for all of 
us who have concerns about rent controls or impact on 
housing, the availability of rental accommodation in this 
province. I know I did a straw poll, if you will, in my own 
riding a number of years ago, and I do not have a lot of 
tenants in my riding, but there was strong support for the 
concept of rent controls. That is a tough one for those of us 
who have closely witnessed the impact in this province, 
how we get the message out that what we really need in 
this province is a system of shelter allowances. 

We have to get away from rent control and the concept 
in Toronto—I know this, Mr Chairman, and I am sure you 
have experienced it yourself—where people earning six- 
figure incomes are living in rent-controlled accommoda- 
tion while we have people lining up for food banks in this 
province. We have people who cannot find appropriate 
shelter, and we have people earning $200,000, $300,000, 
$400,000, $500,000 a year living in rent-controlled accom- 
modation. People earning $25,000 or $30,000 a year are 
subsidizing people earning hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in this province. 

I ask members, is that fair? It is a message that all of us 
who have grave concerns about rent control and its impact 
on this province are having difficulty selling. We have not 
been able to get that message out there, but we certainly 
have to make every attempt to do so. 

Another element of this, I think in the last fiscal year, is 
that we spent somewhere in the neighbourhood of $41 
million in taxpayers’ dollars to administer rent control or 
rent review in this province, whichever terminology you 
wish to use. I must say again, when members take a look 
at that $41 million in taxpayers’ dollars being expended to 
continue this heavy-handed approach to provision of rental 
housing in this province, they should just think what those 
dollars could be used for, given the tough economic times 
we are facing. 


1600 


In question period today we talked about food banks 
and the fact that the Minister of Community and Social 
Services has said: “We can’t meet our commitments. We 
can’t eradicate food banks in this wealthy province. We 
have to live with them.” At the same time, they are pouring 
at least $41 million of taxpayers’ money down the toilet, 
flushing it down the toilet on an annual basis while people 
are going hungry in this province. 

I would like to hear the parliamentary assistant and I 
would like to hear the Minister of Housing stand up in this 
place and say, “This is the appropriate thing to be doing 
while people, children, families are going hungry in the 
province of Ontario.” 

I know in the past there have been difficulties with 
certain landlords in the province who have not indeed 
treated tenants fairly, but I think there are regulatory means 
of dealing with those kinds of individuals or companies. I 
do not think we have to take this tar-everyone-with-the- 
same-brush approach. It does not work, it has not worked 
and it will not work in the future. It will not work. We are 
getting farther and farther into a quagmire. 
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We are going to see more and more of these initiatives 


‘coming from this socialist government. I do not think we 


‘stand up in this House often enough and remind the people 
of Ontario that we are now dealing with a socialist govern- 
‘ment. They want government interfering in virtually every 
aspect of our daily lives. That is the way these people 
‘really feel. They are going to continually misuse taxpayers’ 
dollars. They are going to flush all of us down the toilet 

unless we are very vigilant in this House, from the opposi- 
tion, on a daily basis. 


Mr Huget: Mr Chairman, on a point of order: It is my 
understanding that the remarks are to be addressed to Bill 
4, and I do not believe the member is doing so. 


The Chair: All the remarks should be addressed to 
the amendment. 


Mr Runciman: Thank you, Mr Chair. I believe I am 
addressing the amendment and the question of its impact 
on this province and certainly what is going to happen 
over the next four years, unless we in the opposition, the 
limited numbers that we are, can curtail some of the ideologi- 
cal pursuits of the socialist government in this province. 

I want to point out that we are having this sort of 
initiative undertaken by a socialist government that re- 
ceived approximately 38% of the vote in the general elec- 
tion last September. I am not sure how many voters cast a 
ballot; I think it was in the neighbourhood of 65% to 70% 
of eligible electors. This government received 38% of the 
eligible voters who cast their ballots. They are committing 

themselves to this kind of initiative, obviously with not a 
significant support within the province for the government. 

Again, I say it places an increasingly heavy burden 
upon us in opposition to make sure that on a daily basis we 
are carefully scrutinizing every initiative of this govern- 
ment and ensuring that we do the best job we possibly can 
to ensure that in the four years this socialist government is 
in office, it does not ruin the economy of this province, so 
that when the Progressive Conservatives assume office 
four years hence, we are going to be able to get this prov- 
ince back on its feet. 

I want to say these are dangerous days indeed for all of 
us in this province, when we have to look across the floor 
at this ragtag group that is currently governing the prov- 
ince of Ontario, when we have ideologues like the Minis- 
ter of Housing, who brings in an initiative like this with a 
measure as draconian as retroactivity, with no concern for 
capital investment. We have people crying in testimony 
before the committee, and the member for Victoria- 
Haliburton has the gall to get up and say: “Well, we were 
concerned. We were bothered.” Well, how bothered were 
they? Certainly, the legislation, the amendments being 
brought in do not reflect any genuine or real concern on 
the part of the government, none whatsoever. 

In summation, I want to say that hopefully we, over the 
next period of time, are going to be able to raise the levels 
of awareness among the people of Ontario. I think the 
demonstration here today helps. There is growing senti- 
ment among the population of Ontario that this kind of 
initiative is harmful in the long run to all of us and we are 
certainly going to continue to do our job. Certainly I want 


to commend our critic, the member for Dufferin-Peel, for 
the outstanding effort he has been undertaking on our be- 
half and I believe on behalf of all the people of Ontario. 


Mr Drainville: Mr Chair, a point of privilege, please: 
As I look at the good turnout of our members in the gov- 
ernment and how hard we try to look official for the peo- 
ple of Ontario, the term “ragtag”—there must be a place 
where that is considered to be unparliamentary. 


The Second Deputy Chair: It is not a point of privi- 
lege, but it is a point of view and we appreciate that. 


Mr Mahoney: I do not think the government mem- 
bers are too ragtag. I think they look pretty sharp today. I 
am more concerned about the quality of their understanding 
of the bill and the process than I am about their clothing. 

Having sat through about four weeks, I guess, and hav- 
ing travelled with the committee to some parts of this 
province and having listened to people, I have serious con- 
cerns about the six weeks of the committee process, and I 
have a lot of concerns about the fact that the government, 
the parliamentary assistant, the minister who chooses not 
to be here during this very important debate, and other 
members of the committee seem to just want to ignore the 
concerns that were expressed. 

One of the things that really bothers me is that during 
question period and other debates in this House, we have 
had people stand up and say that the opposition is holding 
up the government’s ability to bring forward some busi- 
ness because we are delaying Bill 4. That really concerns 
me, and I want to give credit where credit is due. When the 
critic for the third party demanded that it go out to com- 
mittee, there was general agreement. As a matter of fact, I 
was quite surprised at the reaction. It seems to me, looking 
at it today, the reaction was simply intended to perhaps 
throw the third party off. With respect, I do not think it 
worked, but he stood up and he said— 


Interjection. 


Mr Mahoney: Well, I recognize the efforts of the 
critic. I think he took a few lessons from our critic, but I 
think he did an admirable job. I was impressed with his 
efforts in committee. But the minister stood up and said he 
was delighted to have this bill go to committee. It seems to 
me that the issue on retroactivity we are debating here 
today is so vital to this, because really what the minister 
said was: “We’ll let it go to committee. The bill’s going to 
be retroactive, so therefore it doesn’t really matter when 
we pass it,” because any landlord out there who did not 
realize that as of 1 October this bill was in effect, was 
coming into force, was not paying attention and was not 
listening. Therefore they agreed with its going to commit- 
tee, not really caring about the committee process, because 
the bill was already pre-determined to take effect on 1 
October. 

You do not have to be a rocket scientist to figure out 
that that generally is not a very democratic process. They 
say to someone: “We’re going to let this go to committee 
so that there can be full, public consultation. However, the 
starting date for the bill is six months ago.” Now, does that 
make sense? Can anyone show me in any way that there is 
any fairness? 
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I asked the minister with the very sharp tie, who is a 
bright young guy, if he could tell me, does that make any 
sense? Would the people in Elgin, where there must be a 
few apartments, think it makes any sense to send a bill out 
to committee—that minister would not do it—and then tell 
everybody it does not matter that it is going to committee, 
that it does not matter that we are going to spend hundreds 
and thousands of dollars taking the staff and the members 
and Hansard and the translators and everybody around the 
province to London and Sudbury and Hamilton and Ot- 
tawa? “It does not matter. The bill comes into effect six 
months ago.” The minister should explain this to me. 
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I do not understand how the member can look at his 
constituents in the face and tell them that is democratic or 
even in the slightest way fair. It seems to me, when the 
minister comes forward and suggests that the members of 
the opposition are holding up the government’s ability to 
govern, that we get no ministers’ statements in this Legis- 
lature—nothing. 


The Attorney General brings in a couple of AG bills - 


that were left in the top right-hand drawer by the former 
Attorney General. He happened to open the drawer and 
say: “Oh, what are these? A couple of bills that the Liber- 
als had.” He dusted them off and said: “They look pretty 
good to me. I think I’ll introduce them in the House. We’ll 
fool the people. We’ll make them think we’re working.” 
But other than that, well, one must admit the only legisla- 
tion they brought in that has had any substantial effect at 
all has been Liberal legislation. 


Mr Cooper: Bill 1. 


Mr Mahoney: Yes, Bill 1. They jumped right on to 
the bandwagon of the GST with Mulroney. That was just 
after the government announced it was going to fight a 
revolution—amazing. 

Here we have this bill with the retroactivity attached to 
it, and the government comes forward with the unmiti- 
gated gall to try to perpetrate a fraud on the people of this 
province—that was tough to say—that it is bringing in a 
bill in a democratic process and the minister, and even the 
Premier, stands up to answer in question period and says, 
“We can’t bring in any new business because you people 
in opposition are delaying Bill 4 and the SCOE legislation 
in justice.” Shame on him. Really, that is absolutely 
shameful. 

The government makes announcements, it sends out 
orders in council freezing development around landfill 
sites. It throws all the landfill sites in the province that 
were ready for environmental assessment off the table. It 
throws the entire province into a tizzy. It throws the people 
in northern Ontario into bankruptcy. It does not allow them 
to restart the railroad with more jobs. That is all the gov- 
ernment does. It makes announcements, no legislation. 


An hon member: In other words, we’re not happy. 


Mr Mahoney: They might be getting the impression 
that we are not happy. They bring in legislation like Bill 4, 
send it out to committee, make it retroactive and then try to 
pretend the opposition is holding it up. 


I will tell the members what it is. It is an attempt to 
blackmail and hijack the democratic process in this House 
and it is intolerable. This minister has no right, particularly 
this minister, to tell an opposition party or parties that 
because the ministry is concerned about aspects of his leg- 
islation, because it is fighting on behalf of its beliefs, be- 
cause it is standing up for its principles, because the 
opposition is saying that this minister is wrong and this 
legislation is wrong, he accuses the legislation of stalling. 
This minister owes every member of this opposition and the 
third party an apology for making such an absurd statement. 


Mr Fletcher: Sorry, sorry. 


Mr Mahoney: I would like to accept the apology 
from the member from the back benches, but it is not good 
enough. We would like it from the minister. He should 
know better, because I sat over there and watched him 
sitting over here—if members want to see stalling, let me 
tell them—with no reasoning, with no justification, with 
no backup. We have the backup. We travelled in this prov- 
ince. Members should just let me share with them some of 
the concerns. 

Now that they understand our concern about the at- 
tempt to hijack the committee process, they should not 
agree to send it to committee in the first place if they are 
going to make a mockery out of it and the minute there are 
legitimate concerns put forward by members of the oppo- 
sition they accuse us of stalling, of hamstringing their gov- 
ernment. If their government is truly hamstrung because of 
two committees and two pieces of legislation, one of 
which is retroactive in the first place, then maybe their 
government should resign. Maybe the members opposite 
are incapable of governing. They should bring some work 
into this House. They are doing nothing. 

Mr Hayes: Quit holding it up. 

Mr Mahoney: We are not holding anything up. The 
government does not even understand the democratic pro- 
cess. I was elected, as were all of my colleagues, to come 
here on behalf of our constituents and on behalf of all the 
people of this province to debate in the democratic pro- 
cess, in the parliamentary system: to oppose where neces- 
sary, to be constructive where it is possible, and to discuss 
and debate issues and put all of the pros and cons. What 
does the government want? What it wants is just to slam 
dunk the legislation through, never mind the debate, not 
bother doing its job, make it retroactive to last October and 
to hell with the consequences. 

I am sorry, but this really does make me angry. I can 
put up with our philosophical differences. I can live with 
the socialist hordes because the members opposite were 
elected, and frankly they have four years: They will be a 
one-term government, and most of them will never see the 
inside of this place again except maybe on television. 

I am going to tell the members opposite that they are 
not being fair to the people of this province when they try 
to jam retroactive legislation through the House, when 
they totally attempt to hijack the committee process and 
when they attempt to blackmail the opposition by suggest- 
ing that they will not bring any other legislation forward 
dealing with food banks, dealing with garbage, dealing 


with recycling, dealing with other aspects of the environ- 
ment, dealing with affordable housing. They will not bring 
anything forward in this Legislature because the opposi- 
|tion is debating and arguing two bills in committee. It is 
‘unbelievable. It is truly unbelievable. 
| I want to share with the members that as we went into 
‘the city of Hamilton with our committee and we were 
‘talking and we heard—I think it is important that people 
‘understand we heard from people from all walks of life 
‘deal with the issue of retroactivity and the entire constitu- 
‘tionality, which has been a matter of some discussion and 
| in my view will continue to be for some time, of Bill 4. 
_ One of the things that puzzled me was that the types of 
/people who came before us in many, many cases were 
‘people that you would expect a New Democratic Party 
government would listen to. Let me give the members the 
first example. Here is a gentleman who represents a group 
of 40 people. They started an investment club, and they 
invested in some small rental projects. This is not some 
big, foreign-owned company. This is not some big num- 
_bered corporation. This is not some tax dodge. This is 40 
people in Hamilton in an investment club. Sounds like a 
good idea. They are people who work at Stelco. They are 
people who work in local industry. These 40 got together 
with some of their savings and they pooled them. The 
fellow who spoke for them was a Mr Mate, and he says, 
and I want to quote from Hansard: 

“T am not a politician. I work in the steel industry. As a 
matter of fact, talking about the steel industry today, the 
government supposedly is listening to our fellow workers 
at Algoma in Sault Ste Marie. Whether anything will come 
of that is unknown to me. I would like to think that these 
hearings that are progressing—although I did hear on the 
radio this morning that the green paper presentation will 
come out on 18 February and we still have not finished all 
these hearings. So I am curious why the government 
would even propose such a situation at this time.” 

This is one of the government’s people. This man 
works at Stelco. He is a steelworker. He is supposed to be 
part of the government’s constituency. 

The parliamentary assistant asked a question of Mr 
Mate, talking about senior citizens and his tenants. I will 
go on to quote her: “If they are on fixed incomes, basically 
they might get a cost of living allowance increase every 
year which is maybe 5%. How can they then afford a 10% 
increase each year?” That is in reference to the average 
increase in their units. “Of the tenants you have, how 
many have had to move out because of the increase of 
10% a year?” 
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Mr Mate—the member’s constituent, her friend, the 
steelworker in Hamilton, part of a 40-person investment 
club—went on to answer: 

“I do not believe we have had so many people move 
out because of the increase. I think it is just basically eco- 
nomic situations for various people. People have lost jobs. 
They just cannot afford to pay the rent. Maybe they will 
share with somebody else. We have tried to look at every 
case individually, not just as a whole. We have one build- 
ing where we have some senior citizens, right here in the 


city of Hamilton. We have directed them to the self-help 
group, and it has been very helpful. We are willing to work 
with our people. The key thing is to have a full building, 
100% occupancy, and in one case we have even reduced 
the rents to keep the tenants.” 

I ask the parliamentary assistant and the members of 
the socialist government, how can they look a man like 
this in the face and tell him that they are going to pass 
legislation that is retroactive, that, in essence, is going to 
bankrupt him? 

These are the types of people we are dealing with. We 
even had people come forward as another example and 
give us some alternatives. I want to share with members 
the testimony of Arun Pathak. Mr Pathak came forward 
and said he would like to ask the committee to seriously 
look at a proposal that he had to the current bill, an alterna- 
tive. He said: 

“To try to justify this reckless legislation, the minister 
and the Premier are fond of quoting three things: 100% or 
150% rent increases, luxury renovations and flip after flip 
after flip. 

“First, the 100%-plus rent increases: They have af- 
fected one in 14,286 units, and if any person tells me that 
this problem cannot be solved by a cap or a phase-in of 
capital expenditure, he is a fool or a liar and should with- 
draw from this debate.” Those are not my words; those are 
the words of one of the witnesses, Mr Pathak in Hamilton. 
He goes on: 

“Luxury renovations have also been exaggerated out of 
all proportion. No figures are available, but they can be 
solved in one of two ways. Either define luxury renova- 
tions in the legislation and disallow any of them, or give 
tenants a veto on renovations in their apartments.” It is a 
suggestion. Would the government look at it? It just ig- 
nores these good suggestions. 

Regarding the flipping of apartment buildings, Mr 
Pathak’s suggestion is that this “can be stopped by a spec- 
ulation tax, about which there has been some discussion. 
Again, no figures are available with regard to flips, and a 
change in management can lead the tenants to think the 
building has been flipped... 

“These three things would stop the perceived problems 
without stopping capital expenditure. The effects on the econ- 
omy would be minimal; job losses would be minimal. Land- 
lords would not face hardships and possible bankruptcy, and I 
expect all parties in the Legislature would show general sup- 
port, as would landlord and tenant organizations.” 

The man put forth what I consider to be some viable 
discussions. Whether or not members agree with every- 
thing he said perhaps is a moot point. But the reality is he 
put forth some constructive ideas that this government has 
ignored. Instead it is steamrolling ahead with its head in 
the sand, making the legislation retroactive and playing 
political games. 

We even heard, Mr Chairman, to share with you, from 
a number of tenants’ associations, the Federation of Lon- 
don Tenants Associations, Mr Boullion. He comes forward 
and he says, “My initial reaction to the proposed bill was 
that of great delight.” He then goes on to say further down 
in Hansard: 
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“My fear is that although the bill is meant to protect the 
tenants against large rent increases, the wording in many 
areas is vague. I feel this could be used by landlords as a 
loophole to prevent them from even keeping up necessary 
maintenance. If it were possible to strike a balance be- 
tween landlords and tenants, it would not be necessary to 
implement any legislation.” 

You know, common sense says a lot in this world, and 
that is what the tenants in London, Ontario were telling 
this committee and our parliamentary assistant; that is 
what they were trying to tell this government, but once 
again they are being ignored. 

Other people who came before us—very interesting— 
included a Mr Schnurr representing Marshall Resources 
(Ontario) Ltd. When Mr Schnurr introduces himself to the 
committee, he says: “I myself am a small landlord in this 
province. I am a voter and I am a taxpayer. I have in the 
last 12 months reduced my portfolio from 65 units to one 
duplex. I have no intention”—and this is a point that one 
of the members over here made about confidence in the 
marketplace in this province—“of re-entering the market- 
place in Ontario until I see a dramatic change in the direc- 
tion of the provincial administration in this province.” 

Can you blame him? I mean, you would have to be 
suicidal, stupid or have some other serious problem—no 
reference to the members opposite—to invest in any indus- 
try here with the kind of attitude that we are seeing. This 
gentleman was quite bright enough to figure that out. He 
goes on to say on the next page: 

“Tt is a matter of fact that the existing legislation is fair 
and reasonable and a reasonable means of dealing with 
rents in this province. It is a matter of fact that less than 
75% of the units in the province have ever been to rent 
review. It is a matter of fact that less than one half of 1% of 
the units in this province received increases in excess of 
30%. It is a matter of fact that half of 1% of the units in 
Ontario received increases in excess of 100%.” 

Where, he asks, are the abuses, except in the minds of 
the minister and the Premier? 

“The facts indicate to me that the system is working in 
its present form. It seems to me that the only problem with 
the present legislation is the political aspect.” 

He is actually suggesting that the minister and this gov- 
ernment are bringing in Bill 4 for political reasons. I did not 
suggest that, although I happen to agree with the gentleman. 

I want to take members to one final presenter before I 
wrap up my remarks: Sandra Matthew. Sandra Matthew 
came before us, and she opens up by saying, “My name is 
Sandra Matthew and I am a tenant.” She goes on, after 
telling us a little bit about her situation, to say: 

“The Rae government made a decision to change the 
existing laws and then, to add insult to injury, it decided to 
change those laws retroactive to 1 October 1990. What a 
bloody bombshell. Such actions must warrant a lawsuit. 
However, that would be another matter. Suddenly I found 
myself witnessing sensationalism concerning greedy land- 
lords and gouging. I had to listen to tales of woe concern- 
ing poor tenants whose rent had been increased by 100% 
and 150%. Nobody ever did tell me 100% of what initial 
amount and 150% of what initial amount—maybe $40, 


maybe $100. Sensationalism was the correct choice of 
word.” 
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It is important that I share this with members. She goes 
on to say: 

“T found myself listening to standard questions from 
some members of the panel, questions such as, ‘Do you 
care?’ and, ‘How many people have suffered economic 
eviction from your building?’ 

“Well, I care. That is one of the reasons for my being 
here and no one in our building has been priced out. I 
should not overlook the old faithful statement, ‘We dis- 
agree on many points.’ I know for a fact that we disagree 
on almost every issue. That is another reason why I have 
chosen to speak to you today. Hopefully,” she begs, 
“someone will listen to me—I mean, really, really listen— 
and set aside any further notions of trying to shaft us. 

“Our building, as I informed you earlier, is my home. It 
is warm and friendly, clean and comfortable. It is beauti- 
fully maintained and free of vermin. As a matter of fact, I 
have never seen a cockroach and I really do not feel de- 
prived. My fellow tenants and myself are proud to have 
our friends and relatives visit us at 1000 Huron Street, 
although right now we have a huge cloud hanging over our 
heads. 

“Will the institution which financed the necessary re- 
placements in our homes go power of sale, courtesy of the 
Rae government? Will our landlord who has worked so 
diligently, a person we all admire and respect, be forced to 
sell, courtesy of the Rae government? Will we ever again 
receive the kind of care and consideration we have become 
accustomed to, should our homes be placed in the hands of 
some stranger, courtesy of the Rae government?” 

What answers did she get? She was ignored. This leg- 
islation was brought back to this place. This legislation has 
seen really one change and that one change will simply 
recognize the fact that conditional orders had been given, 
and approvals, under the former legislation. What a mirac- 
ulous thing for this government to do, to actually say to 
someone: “Okay, you got us dead to rights. We’ve talked 
to our lawyers and we know you've got it in writing, under 
Bill 51, under the RRRA. We know you’ve got permission 
to do this. Oh, all right, we’ll be really good guys and gals 
and we’ll agree to it.” Amazing. 

Let me tell members how the member for Egiinton, the 
critic for the Liberal Party, had to fight in committee to get 
this government to agree to that. It is embarrassing that we 
had to fight with everything we had to get this government 
to agree to what should have been as plain as the noses on 
their faces. So they ultimately did agree, and at least we in 
the Liberal Party can hold our heads high and say that we 
fought at the committee and we got them to agree to that 
amendment. 

I hear some groaning and grunting from my colleagues 
opposite. I do not know what it is about and do not frankly 
much care. 

We can hold our heads high in committee and I am 
sure even the Housing critic for the third party would 
admit that the critic for our party did an excellent job in 
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‘fighting to get that legislation amended. But did they do 
anything else? 
__ Instead, what have they said to Sandra, to Mr Schnurr, 
to Mr Bouillon and to the dozens of other people, to the 
mother and daughter from New Liskeard who came to see 
‘us in Sudbury at their own expense—and it was only after 
I moved a motion at committee that we agreed to cover 
‘their costs—to tell us that we were putting them into bank- 
tuptcy, to the young man who bought the apartment build- 
ing from his grandfather and personally renovated it into 
/an apartment building for six people and did the work with 
his bare hands, and we are going to put him into bank- 
\ruptcy with this legislation? To all of these people, this 
/government has said: “We don’t care. We think that be- 
cause we have got some political pressure from some ten- 
ant groups in Toronto”—even they came before our 
committee, a couple of them led as part of an entourage 
with some city aldermen, all primed up and juiced up and 
ready to go, and I asked them one simple question. I said: 
“Tell me something. Other than the cap on the rates,” 
which I have no argument with, “can you tell me one thing 
in this bill that helps your tenant group, one thing? Will it 
help get rid of the cockroaches in your units? Will it repair 
the holes in the walls that have been ignored and left by 
your unscrupulous landlord? Will it fix the heating? Will it 
fix the broken appliances? Will it clean the halls and make 
them safe for your children? Will it do anything to the 
underground parking that is crumbling before your very 
eyes?” 
Ms Poole: No. 


Mr Mahoney: That is exactly the answer that the 
tenants’ groups were giving us. They were saying no. 
Other than a cap, which we have no argument with, it does 
nothing to protect tenants’ rights. We struggled in commit- 
tee to try to understand who is driving this automobile, this 
Bill 4 vehicle. Who is the pilot here? 

The minister, with tears welling up in his eyes to the 
point that I was ready to choke or gag, I was not sure 
which, told me of the senior citizens who came before him 

in Windsor saying that they were going to jump off their 
balconies because of the rent increase. They were going to 
jump off the balconies, they were so desperate. 

Instead of addressing an issue that would prevent those 
huge rent increases, instead of perhaps bringing in some 
legislation that was caring and moderate and understand- 
ing and that would address those rent increases, what he 
has done is he is bringing in legislation that could well be 
in p]ace for two years, retroactive to October, that will 
mean those balconies that those seniors have will become 
unsafe for them to stand on, never mind jump off. They are 
going to crumble and fall to the ground and then I want to 
see the big alligator tears from the minister. 

It is unbelievable that he could be so stubborn and 
pigheaded in his approach to this issue when he has been 
given alternatives. The minister should not make the legis- 
lation retroactive. He should not bankrupt thousands of 
people, not only small landlords—the big ones will sur- 
vive, you know. That is what is so frustrating. The big 
landlords in this province will survive any legislation you 
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bring in. They will wait out the four years, even if they 
have to subsidize it. They will wait it out. They will find 
other ways to make money. They will survive. The people 
who will not survive are the little guys, the people the 
government purports to represent, the landlord who has to 
go every day with a chain of keys here to open his apart- 
ment units and a hammer over here and a screwdriver back 
here because he does his own work. 

These are the people his legislation is going to harm. 
He heard about them in Hansard, they came before our 
committee, and yet with a complete blind eye, with a com- 
plete uncaring heart, with a cold-blooded, calculated at- 
tempt to satisfy some political need, somewhere in 
Toronto, I can only assume; I am not sure, because even 
there I was hard-pressed to find it. Because we know that 
is happening in other areas. In the area of the environment 
we know that people like Gord Perks are setting the 
agenda for his government. In labour management and in 
economic affairs, we know that people like Bob White are 
setting the agenda for his government. We understand that. 

What I do not understand is, who is driving this one? It 
cannot be the tenants in Parkdale who suffer the way they 
suffer with the photographs they showed us, because they 
admitted this bill will not fix up those problems. It cannot 
be them. It cannot be the alderman who brought in the 
entourage, because I asked her, will Bill 4 solve those 
problems on behalf of the senior citizens she so diligently 
represented? She said no. She did not say it at first. I had 
to ask it a couple of times. But she did say no, so who is 
driving this truck called Bill 4? 

The minister is steamrolling over the people in this 
province. The tenants are unhappy, and let me tell him he 
should mark my words. The tenants will not forgive him 
for this because he is not solving their problem. Already 
they are coming out against the government and its green 
paper because it is backing off of promises it made in the 
election, in the Agenda for People and on platforms all 
around this province. They are coming forward saying, 
“The NDP lied to us.” They will not forgive those ladies 
and gentlemen opposite. 
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Maybe some members opposite can sit there and say, 
“Well, I don’t have many tenants in my riding,” but let me 
tell them to look around their caucus. They know the old 
story, “Look to your left and look to your right and say 
goodbye to those guys, because they are not going to be 
here next time, and then when you go home tonight, look 
in the mirror and say goodbye to that one too because he 
ain’t going to be here.” 

The tenants are not going to forgive them. The business 
community is already waiting for the day it can turf them 
out of office for bringing in outrageous legislation. 


Mrs Sullivan: The trades. 


Mr Mahoney: And the tradespeople they are bank- 
rupting. Mark my words, by the end of their term even 
their precious labour unions are going to be angry with 
them. They might even issue a directive to stop the check- 
off of the union dues going to the New Democratic Party. 
And then what are they going to do? They are going to be 
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out of money, they are going to be out of ideas, they are 
going to be out of policy, they are going to be out of luck. 
They are going to be out of government, that is where they 
are going to be, out of government. 

They are going to be able to look back to Bill 4 and 
say, “Well, aside from Bill 1, which was when we jumped 
into bed with the Tories, Bill 4 was the first piece of legis- 
lation we brought forward with our government’s stamp 
on it, and it was the beginning of the end.” 


Hon Mr Pouliot: Just look at your entourage. Just 
look at your colleagues. Your colleagues are embarrassed. 


Mr Mahoney: It was the beginning of the end, I say 
to the Minister of Mines. He may not have too many ten- 
ants up in his riding, he may not have to worry about this 
issue, but if he talks to his colleagues who represent Metro 
ridings, if he talks to his colleagues who represent a riding 
in Ottawa, if he talks to his colleagues who represent ri- 
dings in London and in Sudbury, where they do have ten- 
ants and they have small landlords this government is 
burying economically with absolute determination. The 
government is destroying them financially, and to make 
matters unbelievably worse, it is doing it retroactively, with 
no chance for them to bail out, with no chance for them to 
say, “I want out of this mess.” We are going backwards. 

And by making it retroactive to 1 October, it takes it 
back potentially 18 months. It is not just 1 October; it takes 
it back potentially 18 months, because there was money 
spent over that period of time, some of which was on 
conditional orders which, now that they have had legal 
advice, they will honour because they know they would 
lose that one in the courts. But others who did not have it 
on a conditional order but spent it in good faith, because 
they read the existing legislation and they knew what they 
were doing and they spent it in good faith in all truth and 
honesty, they are telling those people, “Tough luck, you 
lose.” 

Let me tell these folks opposite, four years from now it 
is going to be, “Tough luck, you lose.” 


The Chair: Before I recognize the next speaker, it is a 
real pleasure and honour for me to introduce, in the 
members’ gallery, his worship the mayor of Cornwall, Phil 
Poirier. 

Mr McLean: I am pleased to rise today and to speak 
on the amendment by the member for Eglinton on Bill 4. 

It was not too long ago that I had the opportunity to 
gather a few people together in my riding and have a kind 
of open forum and discuss various issues of the day. About 
130 people turned up, and the major discussion of that 
meeting was Bill 4. It was not my doing. I wanted to 
discuss various aspects taking place in Ontario, but on the 
minds of people in my riding today was Bill 4. 

I have some constituents who are small landlords of 
four- and six-unit complexes who had applied for rent in- 
creases before this retroactive legislation was brought in, 
had met with the tenants and the tenants had agreed to 
whatever the increase would be. As a matter of fact, the 
rents were as low as $200 monthly and as high as $325 
monthly. This individual has spent some $54,000 
remodelling his building to bring it up to standard, with the 


agreement of five of the six tenants who attended the 
meeting, and now finds that he is going to be out of luck. 

I think I heard here today our party’s critic questioning 
the parliamentary assistant with regard to the constitution- 
ality of this bill. I also believe I heard her indicate that she 
had the information and that she would get it. I also heard 
a short time later that she did not feel she could produce 
that information, because of the legality of it. 

I think there is quite a bit of strategy being played here 
with regard to this legislation, and it is certainly upsetting 
the landlords of this province. If any members were out- 
side today to see what was taking place, the demonstration 
that took place today, that would certainly be an indication 
of how they feel. The interesting part, though, I say to the 
parliamentary assistant, was that they were not all land- 
lords who were there; there were a lot of tenants and work- 
ers who were at this demonstration. So for her to believe 
that it is just landlords who are upset, I can tell her that it is 
not. There are an awful lot of landlords in this province 
who are very upset. 

I have a small landlord who sent a letter to the Premier 
some time ago, and I would like to just quote some of the 
contents of the letter. It says: 

“Well, you’ve really started out with a bang. One 
month after I buy an apartment building which has been 
under rent review, you cancel it. We had the authority to 
raise the rents 10.4% for the next two years. Based on this, 
we were able to justify the price we paid for the building. 
The building is 26 years old and it needs upkeep. Do you 
think I’m going to spend anything extra on the building? 
Well, I don’t think so. This is not the way to stimulate an 
economy that is in rough shape. Well, Bob, I hope you 
don’t come up with another great idea to help the little guy, 
because some day there won’t be any left to take it.” 

That letter was from Kirby Wagg in Orillia, who had 
just purchased, as he indicates, a small complex. 

When we look at the retroactivity of Bill 4, it is not 
right, it is not proper and it is not appropriate for any 
legislation to be brought in as this piece of legislation has 
been. I know many of the members sitting over there, if 
they had their own personal feelings they could express, 
would agree with us on this side that it is not right or 
proper. Before the last election, I heard the now Premier of 
this province standing before us in this Legislature con- 
demning the former Premier for not being up front, not 
being what he would class as coming forth with the truth 
for the people. Today the Premier has done the very identi- 
cal thing the former Premier did, so when you look at the 
activity and integrity, it certainly says a lot of this Legisla- 
ture and its content today. 

During the last election we had a great deal of discus- 
sion with regard to mobile home sites, and there has been a 
lot of discussion within this bill with regard to mobile 
home sites. My NDP opposition at the last election deliv- 
ered to every mobile home park in my riding to indicate to 
them that if he was elected and the NDP government be- 
came elected, it would bring in legislation that would 
allow those people to be able to own their own site in that 
park. To this day, I have not heard nor seen any indication 
of any legislation, and I am not sure how you would bring 
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‘in legislation unless you bought the property from the 
‘owner. So to indicate to the people in that park that his 
‘government would bring in legislation that would solve 
their problem of ownership totally was not being up front 
with the people. 
| 
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_ The outlining of some of the retroactivity of the bill, I 
would say, is vindictive and will lead to bankruptcies of 
‘many landlords, and that will be to the detriment of the 
tenants. The bill will lead to thousands of job losses in the 
capital repair and renovation industry, which we have seen 
has already happened. The major part of the large amount 
‘of unemployment and people who have gone on the wel- 
fare rolls in this city is because of Bill 4. 

| The standing committee on general government dealt 
with Bill 4; it travelled the province and listened to many 
delegations. I am sure it would have brought through some 
amendments by the government that would have solved 
‘some of those concerns that were raised. 

I believe that the legislation will cause a major problem 

to the tenants of this province. I realize there was a prob- 
lem with some of the landlords who want to gouge, so to 
‘speak, tenants with the shifting and turnover of their prop- 
erty. I totally disagree with that, as I think pretty near every 
member in this Legislature would disagree with what some 
did; but you cannot punish the majority because there are a 
few bad apples in the basket. 
_ Those are some of the major concerns that I have with 
‘the bill and I would hope that the government would see fit 
to accept some of the amendments that are being placed 
before it with regard to the retroactivity of this bill. It is not 
right and it is not proper, as I have said before, to bring 
legislation in and have it dated back maybe almost a year 
after it was passed. 

I also say to the parliamentary assistant that I wish she 
would come clean with regard to the question my col- 
league asked with regard to the constitutionality of this 
legislation. I think that is so important. How can she sit 
there and say, “We have the information and it is avail- 
able,” and a few minutes later come back and say, “Sorry, 
but it’s confidential because there may be a court case over 
it’? I do not know how they can accept that. I cannot and I 
know that most of those members cannot. 

_ The major part of this bill is totally unacceptable to me 
and I am sure it is unacceptable to the people of the prov- 
ince. If anybody thinks we are here speaking on behalf of 
the landlords, yes, we are, but we are also here speaking on 
behalf of those many tenants who are in the buildings. 
Thad a letter here with regard to somebody in Timmins 
who had a $53 rental per month. I also read where if they 
had done the remodelling and adjustments, it would raise 
to $275 a month. That is a major increase, I agree, but it 
depends on what type of accommodation you are going to 
be getting. There are lots of people and tenants who will be 
looking forward to having the rent increased. 

As to the green paper that was brought in to be tabled 
in the House on the 18th and the public hearings that were 
held across the province, the minister wanted to have those 
hearings. He did not want our critics to be able to speak. 
He wanted them to come and to sit in and to listen and 


look nice on the platform; however, no input. In my area 
he invited the landlords to a private meeting, he invited the 
tenants to a private meeting, and then he had what they 
called an open meeting. 

I certainly cannot believe what I have seen and heard 
this last six months from my colleagues who used to sit to 
my right here, preaching openness, fairness, integrity and 
honesty and being up front with the people, the very same 
people who have brought in this Bill 4 to freeze the rent 
increases. 

I want to say that the opportunity to have some input 
into this legislation and the retroactivity part, to me, is 
what it is all about. I want to thank you for the opportunity, 
Mr Chairman, and I hope that the parliamentary assistant 
would see fit to get the information that she said was avail- 
able, what my colleague had requested. If she cannot pro- 
duce that information, we are going to have a problem 
getting this legislation passed. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Any further questions or 
comments on Ms Poole’s amendment? The honourable 
member for Eglinton. 


Ms Poole: I just want to speak very briefly to some- 
thing said by the member for Victoria-Haliburton. He said 
that some people consider they are thinking when what 
they are really doing is simply rearranging their prejudices. 
Well, I would say to this government that you pretend that 
you are listening when what you are doing is simply rein- 
forcing your own prejudices, and one of the prejudices you 
guys have—lI did not say youse guys, just you guys—one 
of the prejudices you have is that you think that all land- 
lords, all investors, all financial institutions fit the typical 
Stereotype. 

Interjections. 

Ms Poole: The Conservatives seem to be quite over- 
active this afternoon, Mr Chair. Maybe they got their 
Wheaties or something. Oh, they have calmed down, so 
maybe I can continue. 


The Second Deputy Chair: Address the Chair and it 
might make it simpler and quieter. 

Ms Poole: Thank you, Mr Chair. I will certainly con- 
tinue to address you, if you can hear me, I am not sure, 
above the rabble to my left, who are really to my right. 

What they are saying as members is that they agree 
with the stereotypes, the typical stereotypes that all land- 
lords are grasping, greedy, evil individuals who have noth- 
ing but their own profit in mind, and I will tell them, there 
are some of them like that, there is no doubt about it, but I 
would submit that landlords are just like any other set of 
individuals. You have your good ones; you have your bad 
ones. You have your greedy ones; you have your compas- 
sionate ones. You have your ones who are fair and sensi- 
tive; you have the ones who do nothing but make life 
miserable for tenants. But what you have to realize is that 
they are not all the same, just as all tenants are not the 
same. 

Some tenants are extremely vulnerable. They cannot 
speak for themselves. Other tenants who have been very 
active in the tenants’ movements are quite eloquent, quite 
prepared to act, not only on their own behalf but on behalf 
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of all tenants, and are quite well equipped to do so. Some 
tenants are very good. They pay their rent, care about their 
building, try to have a good relationship with their land- 
lords. Other tenants: Let’s be charitable and say they are 
not so good. They skip out on their rent. They make life 
difficult for other tenants by having wild parties. 

So when they are stereotyping, when they are reinforc- 
ing their own prejudices, they should try to remember that 
landlords, investors, financial institutions are the same as 
other individuals, and they should try not to let their preju- 
dices blind them to what is wrong with this bill and what 
they can do to correct it. 

That is the lecture for— 


1700 
Mr Turnbull: On a point of order, Madam Chair. 
Ms Poole: I was just on my last sentence. 


Mr Turnbull: I do think it is important to point out 
that— 


The First Deputy Chair: A point of order from the 
member for York Mills. 


Mr Turnbull: I do excuse myself for interrupting the 
member’s last sentence, but I think it is absolutely repre- 
hensible that there is absolutely nobody here from the min- 
istry. We have neither the minister nor the parliamentary 
assistant. That is the kind of respect this House gets for 
this serious legislation. Is there absolutely no interest in 
this debate? Why do we have a Parliament at all? 


Hon Mrs Coppen: On a point of information, Madam 
Chair: The parliamentary assistant had an emergency 
phone call. She just came over to me to tell me she would 
not be any more than about two minutes. She notified me. 
She is in the lounge. She has not left the building. She will 
be right back. 


The First Deputy Chair: You can continue, member 
for Eglinton. 


Ms Poole: I thank the member for York Mills for that 
courtesy and I thank the chief government whip for the 
point of information. I was on my last sentence but I have 
forgotten it because of the interruption, so I will just have 
to start all over again. Then the parliamentary assistant 
could hear my words as well. 

To wind up, in respect to the comments by the member 
for Victoria-Haliburton, when he is lecturing to us about 
how we are thinking and how we are rearranging our own 
prejudices, he should try to look in the mirror and ask 
himself the same question: How many prejudices is he 
guilty of and how is that affecting his objectivity on Bill 4 
and his desire to bring a balanced, fair piece of legislation 
in? I submit to him that it is having a dramatic impact and 
that he had better revisit his position. 


Mr Tilson: I have a question for the parliamentary 
assistant, but before I ask that question I would like simply 
to comment on the remarks made by the Minister of Hous- 
ing that the opposition parties are trying to stall this legis- 
lation. That is the furthest from the truth. There have been 
motions by the Conservative representatives on the com- 
mittee that we wish to have a number of experts come and 
give testimony. The member for York Mills repeatedly re- 


quested for financial experts, economic experts to come 
and discuss the legislation to clarify the effects it would 
have on the province of Ontario. For some unearthly rea- 
son that was denied. 

The only expert piece of testimony that did come to us, 
Madam Chair, was from Mr Thom, as you know. The 
province of Ontario spent, I think, $3 million on his report, 
and the committee gave him one night, a couple of hours, 
to discuss something he was never asked by the Minister 
of Housing to discuss—such important issues as the issues 
of retroactivity and other issues with respect to the effects 
Bill 4 has on our legislation. 

The only thing we heard from Mr Thom was his repre- 
sentation when he came to us on one particular evening 
and made his comments with respect to rent control. He 
indicated he has never been invited by the minister yet the 
minister continues to say we are trying to stall this legisla- 
tion. What we are trying to do is to bring very serious 
issues and very serious implications which this govern- 
ment has never considered, implications that have been 
brought in a very brief manner by Mr Thom. I say that 
respectfully, because certainly a man of his qualifica- 
tions—I think more than a couple of hours should have 
been spent by the Minister of Housing. His staff and the 
minister did not spend one iota of time other than that 
evening. That is reprehensible. 

Certainly, members of our party had to fight and fight 
to have these hearings extended to hear the representations 
to be made in other cities. We fought about that, and fi- 
nally the government saw the error of its ways and agreed 
that these hearings could be extended to places like Hamil- 
ton, London, Windsor, Sudbury and Ottawa. 

I think the most glaring issue of this government is the 
fact that there were at least 150 applicants who wished to 
be heard at these hearings, and they were denied. This 
government is determined to ram this legislation through 
this Legislature. It would not hear all those people, land- 
lords and tenants and other people of our society who 
wanted to express their concerns on this legislation. 

I have spoken to individuals who made application on 
the day the advertisements were made by the clerk of the 
committee to advertise these hearings, and people were 
told by the clerk that the hearings were full. There were no 
extensions of the time. We repeatedly asked the govern- 
ment to extend the dates for the hearings so that we could 
hear the people of this province, hear their concerns on 
retroactivity and other issues of Bill 4. That was refused by 
this government. This government has one thing in mind, 
and that is to ram through this legislation without review- 
ing it and without reviewing all the implications it has for 
the people of this province. 

Then, of course, the crowning bit of work by this min- 
ister and his government is the so-called green paper. He 
calls that consultation. It is green. It is terribly-green and it 
shows the inexperience of this government and how it is 
not consulting. The member for Simcoe East commented a 
few moments ago on the procedure of this so-called con- 
sultation, how individuals are asked to come and hold 
private meetings with the minister. There is no debate 
with the public. The public was not allowed to hear these 
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wrivate meetings. We have no idea what was heard in pri- 
vate meetings of the minister. In fact, tenants and landlords 
iave spoken to me and said that in some cases there was 
10 answer to questions that were made to the minister. 
[here is no excuse for that type of consultation. It is not 
»ven consultation. A whole new meaning of the word 
‘consultation” has been given by this government. It is 
called “ramming legislation through.” 

I will also indicate that if it were not for questions that 

were made in this House, I think by the member for Ori- 
yle—yes, the member for Oriole asked to appear at one of 
he hearings and she was refused the right to appear. In 
fact, I can tell members first hand that the ministry did 
jinally invite me and the Liberal critic, the member for 
3glinton, to appear at these hearings, but we were not 
allowed to speak. It was made quite clear to us. We could 
zo to them if we wished, and that was only some of the 
tearings. We were not allowed to go to these private meet- 
ings the Minister of Housing was taking. We were not 
allowed to speak. In fact, it was our suggestion that per- 
haps the member for Eglinton and myself should have card- 
doard cutouts of ourselves and put them up on the stage with 
the minister, because that was our representation. 
_ The final issue, of course, with respect to the consulta- 
tion: I remind the parliamentary assistant and the govern- 
ment that the terms of reference of this Legislature were 
that in addition to discussing Bill 4, the committee was to 
review the entire provisions of the green paper whenever it 
would be issued. Of course, the minister chose his own 
sweet time to introduce that green paper. We never have 
discussed it; our committee has never discussed the green 
paper. I do not know whether we are or not. My guess is 
that we are not. In fact, there is no consultation by this 
government with respect to permanent legislation. 

Before I ask my question of the parliamentary assis- 
tant, I must say I am simply outraged at the fact that the 
government would say we are trying to stall this legisla- 
tion. All we are trying to do is to raise the very serious 
implications, and we hear the snide remarks made by cer- 
tain members of the government as we are trying to do 
things to improve the serious crisis we have in the housing 
industry in this province. 

My question is to the parliamentary assistant and spe- 
cifically has to do with the first portion of the amendment, 
which talks about where there is an agreement between a 
landlord and a tenant in a particular unit. Specifically, there 
has been situation after situation where work was done, 
work was paid for and notice was given to the tenants, and 
either they agreed, in many cases or they did not respond 
to the notice, which under the current Bill 51, as members 
know, would be interpreted as consent to that particular 
application. In many situations where that occurred, that 
has been considered void as a result of this retroactive 
nature of this legislation. 
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Very briefly, I would like to refer the parliamentary 
assistant to a letter which was given to us and which was 
filed with our committee on 21 January 1991 from Ste- 
phen and Associates, who are rent review consultants. This 
was with respect to a property in Brampton, specifically 


1-46 Eastern Avenue in Brampton. It is a very short letter 
and it is signed by Abraham M. Stephen, who is the au- 
thority for the landlords. He says: 

“We wish to bring to your attention that the landlords 
of the aforementioned complex had filed an application for 
a conditional order under section 89 of the RRR Act 1986 
on 6 April 1990 and an order was issued on 1 June 1990.” 
Mr Stephen attaches a copy of the order from the Minister 
of Housing for our review. “Based on this order, the land- 
lords completed the works as proposed in the above appli- 
cation. An application for the whole building review under 
section 74 of the act was filed on 17 August 1990 with a 
first effective date of 1 February 1991. 

“Now that bill 4 has been introduced in the Legislature 
on 28 November 1990 which proposes to freeze the rent 
increases above the guideline effective 1 October 1990 the 
landlords stand to lose a substantial amount of money 
spent into this complex in the form of much needed capital 
expenditures. Sufficient notices were given to each and 
every tenant about these works and nobody made any 
complaints about it.” 

He concludes by stating: “It should be noted that the 
landlords involved here are two retired people and they 
can ill afford to lose the increase which they are otherwise 
entitled to. They relied on the law which existed when the 
works were done and followed all the legal procedures 
required by the law. It will be highly unfair and will be 
disastrous if they are denied the increase. 

“We have been asked to raise their concerns at the 
hearing, and as we are told that you cannot accommodate 
more people, we wish to have the above matters consid- 
ered before finalizing the bill.” 

This is the type of correspondence which members of 
the committee received. These people wanted to address 
our committee but the government refused them the right 
to appear. It refused the owners of this building the right to 
appear and they had to resort to this letter being written by 
someone for them. 

My question specifically to the parliamentary assistant 
has to deal with whether she feels it is fair when either 
agreements are made between a landlord and tenant as 
proposed by the amendment, or whether in specific cases 
such as this notice is given and it is obvious there is no 
concern by the tenants because they have not responded to 
it, the work is done and then the government comes along 
and considers the work and the money spent by the land- 
lord as being void: My question to her, is that fair? 

Ms Harrington: I would like to respond to a couple 
of the concerns that have been raised by the member. I 
would like to touch first on the question that several people 
have also brought up following his initiation of the discus- 
sion. That was with regard to the legal advice. 

I would like to tell members that throughout this pro- 
cess we have gone through together in the committee hear- 
ings, my purpose in being there was to learn as much as 
possible from all the people who came to that committee. 
That is why we had Dr Thom there. That is why I went to 
hear the expert from Sweden and another expert from New 
York City. I went there to find out as much as I possibly 
could about all aspects of this situation. With regard to 
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wanting legal advice, I would, like everyone in this House, 
like to have as much information or legal advice, whatever 
is requested, as possible. 

We are trying to have as open a government as possi- 
ble, and maybe that is the trap that I fell into. But the other 
parties which possibly have been in government before 
maybe realize that in some instances these legal opinions 
on certain laws or bills that are coming before the House 
do have, in certain cases, to be with the government; that 
is, of course, the advice I received, as previous govern- 
ments have, I am sure, received similar types of advice. 


I would also like to go on and let members know that I 
believe that there is one thing that has been said this after- 
noon that is right, that the opposition is right in saying that 
we are responsible to all the people of Ontario, all the 
people that members have been talking about, all the peo- 
ple that we have heard from—and those are the people 
who will judge us. 


The opposition mentioned right at the very beginning 
the words “fair” and “balanced.” Let’s think about that just 
for a moment. Looking back on the past government of 
five years, looking back on the previous government be- 
fore that of 42 years, “fair” and “balanced”? Did they rep- 
resent, and were they answerable to, all the people of 
Ontario? I would like to propose to members and to the 
people across Ontario that this government is, even more 
than the two previous governments, open and responsible 
to the people, and the people will judge us. 


Think about the people across this province who have 
not, until this week, by the minister who brought forward 
statements today about the anti-racism committee and the 
changes that are going to be made in our government— 
think about that for a little while. Has that ever happened 
in the last 50 years in Ontario? Think about the many other 
initiatives that we have brought forward; for instance, the 
bill of SCOE, where in the past 75% of the orders for 
spouses to support their offspring have not been enforced. 
Do we call that empowering the people of Ontario? Do we 
call that being responsible to the people of Ontario? 


I have heard from the opposition that we are not fair, 
that we are not responsible to all of the people of Ontario. I 
am saying to members—and I would like to just very con- 
cisely put it—that we are responsible to all of the people of 
Ontario, and they are going to judge us on that. 


Now I would like to just briefly get back to Bill 4. 
Mr B. Murdoch: She has gone back to Bill 4. 


Ms Harrington: But while I am doing this I hope 
members will keep in mind and turn over as the weeks go 
by how this government is going to take this province of 
Ontario, which was on a course this way, and over the 
next four years take this province of Ontario in a different 
direction. 

I would like members to think, while we are here this 
afternoon, that we are bringing all kinds of people who 
have not been empowered in this province into this gov- 
ernment, and in four years they will answer that call as to 
whether or not they are reflected in this government. Those 
are the landlords, too. 


We were elected and immediately people have said in 
this House, even this afternoon—let me see if I have that 
piece of paper with me; no, I do not. It was from the front 
benches of the opposition, and you said, “You have the 
power; use it.” It was said over and over again, and then 
you said what we have to do is act. That is what we have 
been told over and over again. Okay, let’s— 


The First Deputy Chair: Parliamentary assistant, 
may I just remind you that your comments should be di- 
rected through the Chair. 
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Ms Harrington: Thank you. We needed to act, and | 
am glad all of the House realizes that, that a new govern- 
ment, as was said in question period today, had to act. 
Acting, as the members said very clearly, was bringing in 
Bill 4 very quickly. And what Bill 4 was to do was to stop 
all of the rent increases. Mind you, we could not do that, 
We have only stopped less than half because we could not 
go back any further. This legislation we brought into the 
House in November. We wanted it through the House by 
Christmas so that we could go ahead with the consultation 
process for the long-term legislation, so that this could be 
as broad a consultation as possible across this province, 
with landlords, with tenants, so we could bring their con- 
cerns together and somehow, as quickly as possible—be- 
cause we know business needs guidelines. It needs to 
know what the structures are. 


Mr Stockwell: Yeah, retroactive guidelines. 


Ms Harrington: I am talking about the long-term leg- 
islation. What I am saying is that we wanted this to come 
as quickly as possible and be in place by the end of this 
year, and because the process by the opposition in Decem- 
ber was referred to the committee, that is why we went 
through the six weeks of committee hearings and that is 
why in the last two weeks we have been trying to pass this 
through this House. We are trying, as I might remind 
members, to get the green paper, the long-term discussion, 
focused, this week in fact. The last day for submissions 
was 5 April. This week we are having our staff look at it; 
next week and then a week after, when we are focusing in 
on decisions that have to be made to bring that legislation 
before the end of June. 

The member has been in this House longer than I have, 
and he realizes that this is a tight time schedule. We want 
to do it right and we are asking for the member’s help. But 
I want to tell him that Bill 4 is only interim legislation 
which we thought would be in place so that we could go 
ahead. 


Mr Tilson: I would like to take the member for Niag- 
ara Falls back to the question I asked. She probably forgot 
it. The question I asked had to do with where tenants and 
landlords came to an agreement with respect to work that 
was being done, or notice was given to tenants and they 
did not make any complaints about the work. The work 
was done, the work has been paid for, it has been ap- 
proved, an order is granted and then of course the retroac- 
tive legislation voids that order, even though it has been 
agreed upon by tenants, or where notice has been given 
and they have not made any complaints on it. I would like 
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0 take the member back to my question, and my question 
s: Is that fair? 

| Ms Harrington: I thought I gave the member the 
arger picture in which to place this particular situation. 
‘There are all kinds of situations which we have listened to 
of tenants facing difficulties, of landlords facing difficul- 
vies. This is just one example, and what I have tried to 
->xplain to the member is that what this bill does is not try 
‘o deal with any particular situation and say whether it is 
fair or unfair. The only thing this bill does is try to stop the 
ent increases until we can get a system in place that will 
work. 

| Mr Tilson: I cannot make the question any clearer, 
and I will shorten it to about four words. Is it— 


_ Mr Runciman: You will have to get a blackboard in 
and draw a picture. 


Mr Tilson: I will draw a picture, if necessary. I will 
write it out for her. Is what she has done fair? 


Mr Cousens: The honourable member for Dufferin- 
Peel continues to ask one simple question: Is the legisla- 
tion fair? Then we are dealt the kind of abuse the 
parliamentary assistant has thrown out with her non-an- 


swer, and that is the problem we have had and suffered 


ever since this legislation was tabled by the Minister of 
Housing. 

The first thing I would like to say is that the member 

for Dufferin-Peel and the member for York Mills really 
have to be complimented for putting up with the kind of 
answers they have had to put up with, or the non-answers. 
On behalf of our caucus, I want to express deep and genu- 
ine appreciation for the kind of dedication that takes. I 
have to say that this government will stand judged as 
guilty of contributing to the downfall of the standard of 
living for people in the province of Ontario over the short 
term and the long term. It is, by virtue of this legislation, 
going to make far more of a slum of buildings than we 
have ever had before; a four-letter word, slum, and it is 
creating it by establishing a whole new set of rules for 
landlords. 
_ Thad lunch today with a landlord who is proud of his 
buildings, proud of his tenants, of building something. If 
he has a leak in the roof now, where is he going to get the 
money for that? It could cost him $200,000 to make that 
repair and he cannot claim it. He cannot recover it. He 
might be able to in his taxes, but he is not making any 
money to have to pay taxes on it. The government is push- 
ing them into the ground. 

I cannot believe that this government has not listened. 
It has had presentations. It has had them from our party, it 
has had them from the public, it has had them outside, it 
has had them from everybody. It is not fair, it is not right, 
yet it continues to parrot some kind of words that are given 
to it by someone—we do not know whom—because if it is 
going to be responsible to the tenants and the people of 
Ontario over the short and the long term, then it is going to 
consider some of these reasonable amendments. 

Unfortunately, I take some exception to the kind of 
amendment that even the Liberals are willing to come in 
with. They are still in favour of some kind of retroactivity. 


Retroactivity in anything you do fails to understand the 
planning processes. If you are running a business at any 
time, you want to be able to have a sense of what the 
future is going to consist of, not just to have someone say, 
“Effective back then is when this is going to come in.” 

When the government was in opposition it opposed 
retroactivity. When it came into government, it started liv- 
ing by it. How inconsistent; how inconsiderate; how 
wrong. I just cannot believe that it is not in a position to 
still accept some of the reasoned amendments that are 
coming forward. I realize that, through the heat of the 
moment in committee, there was some acceptance of this 
amendment. I know for a fact there is going to be an 
amendment coming forward that will remove this whole 
idea of having retroactivity. Retroactivity is wrong. Part of 
the reason it is wrong is what it does to people for their 
long-term planning. They have no way of knowing what 
the government is going to do. 

One of the reasons that businesses are pulling out of 
the province of Ontario and moving elsewhere and one of 
the reasons businesses are not moving into the province of 
Ontario is their lack of trust in this government. If they had 
some way of knowing that the government is going to 
have a long-term strategy, then they would feel more com- 
fortable. They are being scared away from the approach 
that the government is taking to everything. Why should 
the government not set an example here, an example that 
recognizes the need of business, of people, of everybody 
involved in this equation, to have some sense of long-term 
stability? 

The whole bill, from its origins, makes no sense. The 
whole process has been wrong and yet the government 
comes along and says, “Oh, well, the people in the opposi- 
tion are stalling.” I would like to know where it is the 
government comes from when it makes the ideas that it 
has. I do not think the bureaucracy or the civil servants 
wrote these words. They did it under orders by your minis- 
ter. I do not think the government has really listened to the 
consultations that have come through, certainly the letters 
that I have in my office from constituents and people 
across Ontario saying, “Bill 4, as it is, is bad legislation.” 

Madam Chair, is there a way in this House that we can 
begin to have straight answers and a response by this gov- 
ernment so that it can respond to the kind of questions the 
member for Dufferin-Peel has placed before this House, so 
that the government will listen and react and respond to 
reasoned amendments? It is a rhetorical question, because 
indeed in your position you have no control over your 
former friends in the New Democratic Party, because you 
are now totally neutral and really responsible for the Chair. 

But these people—I do not know who they are re- 
sponding to. This government is not responding to the 
long-term interests of either landlords or tenants with this 
legislation. They fail all parties in it. If they were to really 
be honest with themselves, they would recognize that the 
Landlord and Tenant Act is tough legislation to deal with, 
but they would be in a position to come back and try to 
work through the obstacles they are creating with this. 


A 
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To have retroactive legislation that prevents landlords 
from being able to recover the costs they spend on capital 
improvements; to have retroactive legislation that is now 
going to prevent them from collecting costs of a simple 
roof leak because it is going to be a capital outlay over this 
next period of time; to prevent that same landlord who 
might be relying on the Income from his apartment build- 
ing for his income as a retired person—ihey cannot go to 
the bank for money. If they go to the bank for money nght 
now, because of this government it will say: “No way. 
We're not goig to give you any money, because you're 
not going to be able to get it back.” 

They cannot get the money back because of this 
government's legislation. They make it a poor business 
deal for someone t0 own a piece of property, because the 
moment they have to go and do something to a building to 
maintain it to a simple, normal standard, which they want 
to do, they will not even be able to get the funds from the 
bank to be able to afford to do it. If they do not have their 
own reserves, they might sell off their RRSPs, thei retire- 
ment fund, or find some other money, they might sell an- 
other piece of property af a time when the property values 
are probably not worth what they were when they bought 
them. This government is forcing them mfo a deeper and 
deeper hole. 

Where is this government coming from? Why do they 
not listen to what is being said by the public and the people 
at large? What they are tryimg to do is wrong. The time to 


do it is now im this House before this committee. Surely, if 


the parliamentary assistant is here instead of the Minsster 
of Housing, she has power and can use it wisely and come 
forward and admit to the fact that they have made a mis- 
take and can still correct it. 

There is hope yet. Maybe there should be more people 
like the member for Welland-Thorold who will come out 
and stand up and say what they thnk. Who else among 
that motley group of people from the New Democratic 
Party is going to stand up and beg # speak for himself, 
rather than just be like a pack of people followme the 
Minister of Housing over a cliff? We do not want that for 
them. We want to push them over the cliff, but they are just 
jemping. They are taking all the fun out of it. 

Instead of beg lemmings, come forward and allow i 
to be something on which we could have some good de- 
bate. This is not even debatable. It is so inconsistent with 
an approach to good business. It just has no sense to it. I 
do not see how they have any logic behind their argument 
for it. 

Why can they not answer the member for Dufiferm- 
Peel? “Is it faz?” They have not answered him. He has 

tied—_how many times?—4o get an answer to that. Af 
least a dozen times. The member for York Mills has tried 
many times, and they do not answer him. 

I see the honourable parliamentary assistant about to 
stand up. Maybe she has had a change of heart. 

Ms Harrington: The member is asking me why this 
cannot be a debate, and there is an answer. Maybe I did not 
make it clear when I was trying to answer before. 
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The questions the members are asking me about wh 
exact situation is fair and what is not are all things I cai 
discuss through the whole green paper. I am not going & 
go through all the questions and options in the green papeg, 
but on all of those situations, and what they are aski 
about what in the long term is going to work and whats 
fair for business people, I understand what they are saying 
We have to find something that is fair for that tenant az 
landlord the member for Dufferin-Peel was talking abou 
and about business across Ontario, we have to find some 
thing that is fair for those people. There is no sense} 
debating it today; that is not part of Bill 4. That is goinga 
length into the green paper. 

Through all the hearings we learned about the condk 
See ee ani ia ee 
between $4 billion and $8 billion over the next decade, z 
all these concems about the concrete work that is need 
and all the rest of it, and we now understand that. That w 
very helpful. But this bill does not address those particu 
things. 

The green paper asks how we pay for capital expendi- 
bares eal ee, Peeve SE ge eee We 
will answer those questions: What is fair for each t 
and landlord? How should the system work? How shou 1d 
the tenant be able to appeal? All of those questions ar 
what we are dealing with in the green paper, and that g 
when we can debate all that. 


% 

Mr Stockwell: The question that was put was clear. ] 
think the parliamentary assistant has done her best to an 

swer a lot of questions that were not the question put te 
her. The question, in very succinct terms, was, does 
believe that retroactive legislation of any kind is equi 
and fair legislation? It is a very clear question. Her re 
spose as coveacil a sesabes 5 aa 
comes back to the retroactive issue. 

Lots of people work with five- and seven-year pial 
They own buildings. They plan, they go forward and they 
do things, depending on how that plan is unfolding. The 
last thing they expect from their government is to have i 
cut them off at the knees. The parliamentary assistant 
keeps answering questions, but never the question put f& 
her. The question put to her is how she can believe—I de 
not think she does. I cannot believe that the backbencher 
an bere, believe tieat srtpactive kent 
fair legislation. 

Someone went out with government approval, wifi 
law that was sanctioned by the government—written 
passed—and made an investment; probably a bad invest. 
ment in some cases, but none the less made an investment 
Now he is faced, in some cases, in letters before us, witl 
bankruptcy because this government has instituted 
whether it is interim, whether it is a green paper, whether 
is a white paper, whether it is a paisley paper—it matter 
not to him, because the government has instituted interim 
legislation that creates retroactivity, thereby putting hin 
out of business, having people declare bankruptcy. In my 
opinion, there is no legislation this government can pass tha 
1S retroactive that would be considered fair by the electorate 
If they took a poll and asked the people, “Do you conside 
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rinced, would say, “No, retroactive legislation is not fair.” 
Members cannot possibly tell me that out of 72, 73, 
4—I am not sure where the member for Oakwood is—73 
embers in their party, the vast majority of representatives 
as come forward and said, “Yes, retroactive legislation is 
‘air.’ Do members know why that is not fair? Do they 
ow why they cannot say that? There, but for the grace of 
God, go I, because who is next? When are they going to 
introduce the next piece of legislation that is retroactive? 
Who are they going to skewer next? All the people in this 
drovince now walk around with the feeling that the gov- 
2mments are prepared to pass retroactive legislation on 
anybody at any time, depending on whatever socialist 
dogma pops up from their policy sessions. That is not 

2quitable. 

_ If any members believe they have any clout, they have 
to go and tell the Minister of Housing. The members from 
Metro Toronto should know this best of all. There are all 
kinds of landlords out there who own duplexes and 
triplexes. They are small people who have invested a lot of 


= legislation fair?” the vast majority, I am con- 


sweat and money into this, and they are being ripped off . 


with this retroactive legislation, all kinds of them. The 
Metro representatives should know it better than anyone, 
and the Metro representatives are letting those people 
down specifically, and in Hamilton, in Ottawa and the 
other urban centres. 
__ The question to the parliamentary assistant is very sim- 
ple, and I do not want an answer on any other issue. I do 
not want her to skirt it. I want her to say yes or no. Does 
she believe retroactive legislation that they have intro- 
duced is fair? Does she personally believe it to be fair? I 
asked a very simple question. Does she think it is fair, 
personally? 

Some hon members: There is no requirement to 
answer. 
Mr Stockwell: Well, there is a requirement. She has a 
moral obligation to answer this question. 
1740 
_ Mr Brown: I am also concerned with not receiving 
some answers here. I had the opportunity to be out with 
the committee for three weeks of public hearings. I had the 
opportunity to hear what people had to say. 
__ Interjections. 
_ The First Deputy Chair: Order. I am having diffi- 
culty listening and hearing the member for Algoma-Mani- 
toulin. I think we ought to show some respect when people 
‘Stand in the House and wish to partake in debate. 
_ Mr Brown: Thank you, Madam Chair. As I was say- 
ing, the committee was out for about three weeks listening 
to what the public had to say about Bill 4 and in particular 
about the retroactivity of this section and others, and I 
heard a lot of things said about retroactivity, none of which 
were particularly flattering, to say the least. It is reprehen- 
sible for a government to be proceeding with this kind of 
retroactivity. 

I think, as a member who represents northern Ontario 
and stood in this Legislature last Thursday morning sup- 
porting a resolution which required some retroactivity, it 


was supported by about half the NDP caucus. It had to do 
with northern travel grants. 

That is how retroactivity works. A government an- 
nounces a program which is retroactive to the date it an- 
nounces the program. That is what the member for Kenora 
was saying to us. The government had announced the pro- 
gram; it will be retroactive to that date. It involved public 
funds, not private. It involved spending the public’s money 
to do the government’s business. It was fair enough. That 
is how retroactivity works. It does not mean, as in this bill, 
that you go back two or three years. 

The private sector has made decisions out there. The 
private sector has said—or it has not said, it has done it. 
They have spent their money under the rules of the game 
as they knew them. They did everything that was meant to 
be. There is nothing, nothing whatever, that they did 
wrong. They were providing housing for the people of 
Ontario and they provided it under the rules that existed at 
that time. 

Then a government comes in and says: “Well, we’re 
better people. We know what the common good is. There- 
fore, you can go bankrupt. That’s your privilege.” And it is 
not. It is not the marketplace that is causing this. The mar- 
ketplace is strong. You can rent the apartments at that price 
and to those tenants, because in most cases if not all, but in 
at least most cases, the tenants agreed to the repairs, they 
agreed that the rents would increase. They agreed. Yet 
those landlords—and we think there are about 3,000; there 
may be more—are the small landlords. They are not the 
big landlords, they are the small ones. 

They are the fellows who came, three of them, into the 
committee room downstairs. One said to us, “I am a dry 
cleaner,” and another one said, “I work for a welder,” and 
frankly I forget what the third one did, but he worked hard 
for a living. He was not driving around in a limousine. He 
did not live in a penthouse down by the lake. He was an 
ordinary—and I hate that word, because nobody in this 
province is ordinary—average-income, hard-working gen- 
tleman, and he was going to lose his building. He was 
going to lose his building. It was his life savings. 

He had come to Canada 20 years ago. He had come 
here to build a life. He contributed to this province, he paid 
his bills, he provided housing for the people of Ontario, 
and now he is going to lose his life savings. He has no 
pension plan. There is none. He does not have one. To him, 
his investment, his whole life savings were in this particu- 
lar building, and he broke down and he wept. A 55-year- 
old man broke down and wept. We had to stop the 
proceedings three times so we could hear his story. 

This is the reality of this bill. It is not fair. It does not 
do what the government wants it to do. We have heard the 
question asked over and over again: What justification is 
there for doing this? We hear silly notions—I should not 
say “silly;” that gets them excited over there. We hear 
notions of the greater good. What is the greater good? Is 
Canada, is Ontario a province that steals from people? This 
is what this legislation does. 

I was interested yesterday when there were some com- 
ments, and it is really the reason I am speaking today, 
because the member for Niagara Falls in response made 
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some comments which I found to be a little bit different. 
She said: “From my experience on a city council, which is 
one of the aspects of politics, I found that certain segments 
of our population are listened to by politicians and have 
very easy access to politicians and decision-makers.” She 
said: “From my experience I have found, for instance, in- 
dustry leaders, developers, tourist operators, downtown 
merchants, all know exactly whom to call and how to get 
the city council agenda and probably even how to contact 
Queen’s Park.” 

The gist of what she is saying here is that nobody else 
is listened to. But I ask members, are the gentleman I am 
talking about and his 2,999 other friends who are also 
losing their buildings and are going to go bankrupt the big 
developers? Are they the downtown merchants? Are they 
the powerful? Whom is the government listening to? 

I do not accept for a minute that in the history of this 
province it is the only government that can represent the 
views of this other segment of the population, whoever 
they might be, because I have not been able to figure that 
one out. I have not been able to figure out whom the 
government members represent and why they come before 
us and tell us that they are going to put 3,000 individuals 
into bankruptcy, why they think that it is important to lay 
off 2,000 or 3,000 workers in this province who would 
have work anyway, why they think that is important. I do 
not know why that is that important. 

I did some work on the numbers. I think members 
might enjoy this. I looked at it, and I think when you take 
this bill into account we are probably talking about 
100,000 units out of, what, 1.2 million in the province. 
This bill in its retroactivity affects about 100,000 units. If 
you accept the fact that 25% or 30% of people cannot 
afford rent increases, and that is the common knowledge, 
that they cannot afford any, we are really talking about 
30,000 people who might be “economically evicted.” But 
then, however, we have a minister who comes before the 
committee, dealing with a different amendment, and he 
says: “Well, gee, I don’t know what’s acceptable, but 
we’re going to let a 15% increase go. That’s what we are 
going to do. It’s hard for me. I don’t want to do it, but 
we're going to let a 15% increase go.” So I guess that is 
the benchmark of affordability, 15%. Then we take the 
15% of the 30%. We are down talking about 4,000 units. 

We know that the number one cause of economic evic- 
tion in this province—and nobody can dispute it—is be- 
coming unemployed; losing your income. That is why you 
leave an apartment. That is why, if you are a home owner, 
you cannot pay your mortgage. It is because you have lost 
your income. This bill directly affects at least that many 
people, at least the 4,000 or 5,000 whom this bill is meant 
to save under its retroactivity provisions. 

I find that to be passing strange. Why would they do 
this? It is the big question, I think, that groups all over the 
province are asking. Why would they have this retroactiv- 
ity? What purpose does it serve? What is the reason for 
expropriating? I say that advisedly, because it is not really 
the truth. I said it downstairs at committee and a few mem- 
bers opposite got on my case and said, “That’s a bad word 
to use.” In thinking about it I decided that “expropriate” 


was a bad word to use, because expropriation meant you 
would be compensated. There is no compensation. You 
just lose your life savings. Is that not wonderful? So I did 
choose the wrong word. 

I do not understand. We do not understand. We know 
that capital expenditures were passed through under Bill 
51. We know that in the green paper the government is 
talking about passing through those capital expenditures 
again, that when this glorious new regime comes into play 
some time in the future capital expenses likely can be 
passed through, we are told. So we have this period of Bil 
4 where you cannot do that. You cannot do that with Bill 4, 


1750 

I was at a meeting in Sudbury, one of these famous 
consultative meetings with the Minister of Housing where 
I could not speak. 

Mr Callahan: You got in? 

Mr Brown: | did get in, yes, thank you. 

Mr Callahan: That’s amazing. 


Mr Brown: But I could not speak. I was there. He 
said to some landlords who were making this point 
“We’re going to allow, maybe, we’re thinking about, coulc 
be that we’re going to allow capital pass-through for the 
Bill 4 period.” In other words, two years from now som 
tenant somewhere is going to pay the rent increase fo: 
what happened now. Talk about retroactivity, only this 
time the opposite way: The tenant now is caught in the 
retroactivity. 

Even better, some of them said, “Before 1 October’— 
that wonderful date—“we might even allow those capita 
expenditures to be passed through.” So now conceivably 
to help the landlord, we are going to pass through capita 
expenditures that could be as many as four or five year 
away. I want to be living in that unit when that happens. 
really do. I want to see what kind of reaction I might hav. 
if I get a bill or one of those nice pieces of paper you ge 
from the Ministry of Housing—and they will all be 
changed, no doubt, but we will get it through and it wil 
say you have a rent increase for your apartment of 40% fo: 
capital expenses that were passed through three years ago 
or should have been passed through. 

I do not understand and I guess I have to echo the 
comments of my friends here. We want to know why thi 
is possible, why the government wants to do it. Let th 
parliamentary assistant tell me about the retroactivity. Le 
her tell me precisely why she wants to make this retroac 
tive. Why does she want to do that? Is it fair? That ques 
tion has been asked a million times. But even if it is no 
fair, what is the greater good? What are we gaining? Wha 
is happening that is really good about this? Why does thi 
government want to do that? 

Is it because it thinks landlords wear black hats, tha 
they are the bad guys? Is it because they are “capitalists” 
Is that why? Is that what is really upsetting the govern 
ment, and that the tenants are the good guys? Is that it, tha 
they wear the white hats? Even the minister has told u 
that this is not a black and white world. Even the Ministe 
of Housing recognized there is a little grey out there a 
all tenants are not good and all landlords are not bad. 
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Why in government policy would the government want 
» penalize a lot of good small landlords? The vast major- 
y of them will be good small landlords. They work hard 
nd make very little return on their investment. The gov- 
‘mment has not shown for one minute that this is an at- 
jactive industry to invest in. It has not shown us the 
‘umbers. We asked for them. We asked what the rate of 
turn for landlords was. The minister could not tell us 
ven though, fortunately, we got the information some- 
here else. 

| The government does not seem to understand. The 
andlords it is talking about, 3,000 of them, are either 
‘oing to go bankrupt or, at the very least, dig into their 
wn personal incomes—and these are not people making 
50,000 or $60,000; these are people making $20,000 or 
/25,000—to subsidize their tenants. They are asking, 
‘Why would you do this?” We do not understand over 
ere on this side and we want to know the answer. We ask 
over and over again, why do they want to do this retroac- 
ivity stuff? How does that make sense? Show us any pre- 
edent anywhere where a government has ever picked on a 
yarticular group of individuals and said to them: “You’re 
soing to lose your life savings. It’s fun to lose your life 
‘avings, because it is for the greater good. You should give 
7our personal self up to lose your life savings, because it’s 
or the greater good of all society.” 

I am going to pause because we are getting towards the 
snd of the day and I would like an answer from the parlia- 
nentary assistant if I could have one, and hopefully she 
vill because I would have continued for another three or 
‘our minutes if she will not. 


Ms Harrington: That was very kind of the member to 
eave me a few minutes. He has said, and I think I may 
1ave heard someone else say, that the people of Ontario 
cnow that retroactivity is bad or whatever other word he 
would like to call it. I would like to submit to the member 


that the people of Ontario know more than that. The peo- 
ple of Ontario know a few other truths in this world, and 
one of them I am going to explain to the member. 

One of his fellow members, at the very beginning of 
the debate today, said that tenants want balance, that they 
are fair people, that they do not mind paying if they get a 
good apartment unit, and that people are reasonable. | 
think we all in Ontario go with that assumption, that peo- 
ple down deep are reasonable—tenants and landlords. I 
really hope so. But let me get at the point here, that tenants 
want balance. That is what we want, but before we can get 
to balance on the scales we have to have protection, be- 
cause there is no way, the way things have been in the past, 
that they can go for balance. Some people have more say, 
power, whatever— 


Mr Tilson: More rights than others. 


Ms Harrington: The member understands deep down 
in his heart what we are talking about here. Some people 
have more control than others, and what we are saying is 
that we want to have balance between landlords and ten- 
ants and that there has never been the opportunity for ten- 
ants to have that kind of balance where they can go with 
any sense of security to their landlord and say, “Yes, I am a 
person, I count, I have rights and I want to be dealt a fair 
deal in Ontario.” 

I am not saying that all landlords are bad or any such 
thing, but I am saying that we are trying to establish that 
balance. To get there is the first step. We have to work 
through a long, difficult process of what is fair in each 
certain circumstance and I know that is going to be diffi- 
cult. The very basis of what we are talking about today is 
how to get to that position. 


On motion by Ms Harrington, the committee of the 
whole reported progress. 


The House adjourned at 1800. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


Wednesday 10 April 1991 


The House met at 1332. 
Prayers. 


MEMBERS’ STATEMENTS 


CROATIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr Sola: Once more 10 April is upon us, and this year 
Sanadians of Croatian descent are celebrating the 50th an- 
iiversary of Croatian Independence Day. However, in light 
»f the changes that have taken place since last year’s inter- 
1ationally monitored free democratic elections, it can be 
xiven a much more objective historical analysis than be- 
‘ore. Perhaps now we can get a realistic appraisal of the 
olitical, social and world conditions under which Croatia 
ichieved its independence. This statehood was won in a 
sloodless coup, a national plebiscite which, to paraphrase 
he words of Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac: “It would be 
infathomable for Croatian Canadians not to feel the es- 
sence of their people.” 

The tragedy of Croatian Independence Day lies in the 
fact that it did not survive, that all the Croatian political 
forces did not put themselves in defence of this indelible 
distorical symbol, regardless of the fate of the governing 
regime. Even that wartime government must be viewed in 
more lenient terms given the terrorist provocation, manip- 
ulation and criminal intent of those elements in Croatia 
today who, as in 1941, will not and cannot accept the 
political will of the majority. 

The fear of the Croatian community in Canada is that 
violence may be transferred from Yugoslavia to Canada, as 
evidenced by the vandalism and desecration of Our Lady 
Queen of Croatia Church in Toronto two weeks ago. 

It is the hope of Canadian Croatians that all groups in 
Croatia and Yugoslavia have learned the lesson of wartime 
excesses and will learn to live with the freedoms and obli- 
gations of democracy. 


COMMERCIAL CONCENTRATION TAX 


Mr Turnbull: The previous Liberal government gave 
a last gift to Metro Toronto as a memento of its term in 
office: the commercial concentration tax, a tax levied on 
buildings over 200,000 square feet and on all parking lots. 

We are aware of the public’s response to the Liberals. 
They were turfed out of office. This nasty little gimmick, 
this final discriminating tax grab by the Liberals, is an 
invasion of the historic right of municipalities to tax prop- 
erty, the major source of revenue for cities. 

What has been the effect of this money grab? The To- 
ronto Transit Commission parking lots, full to capacity in 
1989, lost 22% in business in the six weeks after the com- 
mercial concentration tax was imposed on 1 January. It has 
been estimated that the commercial concentration tax will 
take $2.8 million from the TTC coffers and another $100 
million a year from Metro businesses. This odious tax has 
harmed the business community and the environment by 
reducing TTC ridership. The GTA contributes far more to 
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the province than the province puts back. It is vital to keep 
a healthy and financially sound Metro Toronto for the wellbe- 
ing of the entire province. I urge this government to remove 
this negative and destructive tax in the next budget. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Mrs MacKinnon: Recently I attended the annual 
meeting of the Lambton County Municipal Association. It 
was a great pleasure at that time for me to present scrolls 
to six gentlemen who were retiring from their various po- 
sitions of employment in municipalities within Lambton 
county. These six employees gave a total of 116 years of 
dedicated service to municipalities within Lambton county. 
Because of the pride these employees had in their posi- 
tions, they left Lambton county a better place in which to 
live and to enjoy. 

These men are: Ken Stutt, 26 years with Lambton 
county roads department; Clive Bennett, 21 years with the 
city of Sarnia works department; Gabriel Krammer, 23 
years with the Petrolia works department; Don Gibb, 16 
years, Moore township works department; Fred Baxter, 15 
years, Bosanquet township works department; and Glen Syer, 
15 years as road superintendent in Plympton township. 

Congratulations to all of them on a job well done, and 
all the best in their retirement, as they have certainly 
earned it. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


Ms Poole: At a news conference this morning the Co- 
operative Housing Association released a report confirm- 
ing that one out of every three tenants, a staggering 
477,000 of Ontario households, spends at least 30% of his 
or her earnings on rent, and one out of five pays more than 
40%. 

The need for affordable housing has never been 
greater, yet the Minister of Housing contradicts himself, 
day after day, as to whether the NDP will keep its promise 
on affordable housing. In the election they promised to 
build 20,000 non-profit units by 1992, but just last month 
in Belleville the minister was quoted as saying: “We won’t 
be able to do 20,000 a year under the current fiscal situa- 
tion. We simply can’t afford it.” 

Last week when I asked the minister about the state- 
ment he made in Belleville, he would not admit that he 
said it, but this morning a representative from the Cooper- 
ative Housing Association confirmed that this is exactly 
what the minister said. Why the smoke and mirrors? The 
minister had no difficulty in making a simple promise. 
Why is he having such difficulty in giving us a simple 
answer? Will he keep his promise? Can he keep his prom- 
ise? When will these units be built? The members of this 
House and the people of Ontario deserve an answer. 
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ELECTRICAL POWER 

Mr Jordan: “This province is finished industrially,” 
said the chairman of the Association of Major Power Con- 
sumers in Ontario. In February, Ontario Hydro chairman 
Bob Franklin asked, “To what degree can we rely on con- 
servation and non-utility generation and for how long can 
we postpone the date when we will need another generat- 
ing station?” 

During Energy estimates the government said the NDP 
policy would require monthly monitoring between the 
minister and Ontario Hydro. The minister should tell this 
Legislature, as a result of this monitoring process, how 
many megawatts have been made available to this prov- 
ince. The minister has told the media that she would worry 
if the new head of Ontario Hydro favoured building more 
nuclear plants. 

How long will it be before this minister has a policy on 
the sale of trittum? At $29,000 a gram, it is estimated 
Hydro could add $25 million to its coffers over the next 
five years. 

This government needs to give the people and indus- 
tries of this province some confidence that their electrical 
future is bright. The minister should start by explaining 
this government’s policy to the Association of Major 
Power Consumers in Ontario in her speech tomorrow 
morning. 


MEMBER FOR YORK EAST 


Mr Martin: I rise today to recognize my colleague 
and friend the member for York East. He was recognized 
this past weekend by his peers at Gallaudet University for 
the significant contribution he has made to the whole of 
the deaf community in North America and indeed the 
world. Gary was presented with the Outstanding Young 
Alumnus Award at Gallaudet University’s 127th Charter 
Day and 22nd annual awards program of the university’s 
alumni association on Saturday 6 April 1991. 

The member’s election to the Legislature in September 
1990 was a very significant moment in Ontario parliamen- 
tary history. In itself, it says a lot about the people of 
Ontario, particularly the people in this riding, and the aspi- 
rations of the deaf community to be recognized and partic- 
ipate fully. 

Gary has impressed and continues to impress all of us, 
his friends and colleagues. I was particularly moved by the 
activity generated by Gary as he served on the select com- 
mittee on Ontario in Confederation and the consequent 
participation by the deaf community as we crossed the 
province. If that initial impact and participation is any indi- 
cation of what is coming, then Gary surely will make and 
leave his mark. 

Communication is one of the most fundamental needs 
and rights a human being has. Gary has moved that agenda 
forward for not only the deaf but other cultures, and we, 
along with Gallaudet University, today salute him. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Mr Miclash: The class environmental assessment on 
timber management is convening its 298th day. The first 


party in opposition to the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources’ position, Forest for Tomorrow, has completed 
its case, and the intervention of the Northwestern Ontario 
Associated Chambers of Commerce begins tomorrow. 
They will be represented by Doug Scott, an NOACC 
member; Joy Neil, president of NOACC; and the reeves of 
Ear Falls and Golden, Mr Leschuk and Mr Hermiston. 

The representative of the NOACC, presenting its case, 
has indicated that the principal focus of its brief is that 
natural resource policies should be regionally sensitive, 
that southern Ontario politicians should have less influence 
on northern resource policies, and that the economic and 
social impact assessment should be considered to be as 
important as environmental impacts. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr Arnott: Today I had the opportunity of meeting 
Harold Gilbert, chairman of the Better Roads Coalition 
and incidentally one of Canada’s foremost authorities on 
transportation issues, and Art Frewin, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Expressway Committee, to once again discuss 
the government’s inexplicable and astonishing decision to 
withdraw funding from Hamilton’s Red Hill Creek Ex- 
pressway. 

The government’s explanation of its decision not to 
provide the committed funding for this project is totally 
irrational. The ministry’s own data show the proposed 
route is the most environmentally benign. On 19 March 
the Premier assured this assembly that he was “prepared to 
put all the money that was supposed to go to the Red Hill 
Creek Expressway, all that money can go to other pro- 
jects 

The Premier and the Minister of Transportation know 
full well that it will take years before any alternative pro- 
jects are to be developed. They also know that there is no 
other feasible alternative north-south route for the express- 
way and they should be both ashamed of creating mislead- 
ing perceptions that, by magic, alternatives can somehow 
be easily achieved. 


With this decision, the government has given the re- 
gional municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth an economic 
kick in the teeth. I therefore call upon the Premier to admit 
his cabinet has made a mistake in its decision to withdraw 
funding for this project and urge him to give immediate 
assurance that the project will proceed as planned without 
further delay. 


ONTARIO COALITION AGAINST POVERTY 


Mr Owens: Today the Ontario Coalition Against Pov- 
erty came to the steps of Queen’s Park to meet with MPPs 
from all parties to remind everyone of the important issues 
of hunger, homelessness and poverty. This coalition repre- 
sents antipoverty groups across the province which come 
together each year to lobby and rally at Queen’s Park. 


John Clarke, a constituent of mine, is the primary orga- 
nizer for this coalition. I have the utmost respect for John, 
who has demonstrated selfless dedication to the issues of 
poverty. He has a great capacity for work in an area that is 
notorious for burning out those who care. 
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As a government member, I see the great need to have 
groups like the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty press the 
government to move forward on issues of hunger, 
homelessness and poverty. Indeed, during these tough eco- 
nomic times the lobbying of the Ontario Coalition Against 
‘Poverty is all the more necessary. 

I, like my fellow members, am committed to the 
coalition’s goals and principles, and while we may have 
‘been slowed by these terrible economic times that we face 
and the complete lack of support by the federal govern- 
‘ment, we will continue to strive to implement our goals in 
‘a timely fashion. 


Mr Harnick: Unanimous consent is being sought to 
make a statement about Holocaust Day. 


Agreed to. 


HOLOCAUST DAY 


Mr Harnick: According to the Jewish calendar, this 
evening at sundown Jews around the world will light can- 
dles which will burn for 24 hours to honour the memory of 
the victims of the Holocaust. Together with memorial ser- 
vices and silent tribute, Holocaust Day will be marked by 
day-long recitations of the names of the victims of the 
Holocaust. Their names, birthdate, birthplace and site 
where they died will be recited aloud in synagogues, 
schools and public places throughout Israel and in Jewish 
communities around the world. 

Under the slogan, “Unto every person there is a name,” 
these recitations have become a focal point of Holocaust 
Day in commemoration of the six million Jewish men, 
women and children who died in Europe by the hand of 
Nazi tyranny and atrocity. From the ashes of the Holocaust 
the state of Israel was born in 1948. Since the Second 
World War, Israel has been and remains a haven for Jews, 
a home to go to, a place to seek a new life, a place where 
the desert has blossomed and where life has been changed 
from darkness to light. 


The world today must continue to be ever vigilant to 
ensure that no tyrant or dictator ever again perpetrates such 
heinous atrocities on any group of human beings, wher- 
ever they may live. For the Jewish people, we will never 
forget the six million. May their memory be a blessing for 
us all. 
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Mr Kwinter: I would also like to rise and join in what 
is a commemoration of what is known as Yom Hashoah; 
that is, the remembrance where Jews around the world 
weep for the six million who perished in Europe almost 50 
years ago under the Nazi regime. Their only crime was 
being Jewish. There is hardly anyone in the Jewish faith 
who has not been impacted, who has not had a loved one, 
a friend who was slaughtered in this way. 

For years I have heard of the horror camps of Bergen- 
Belsen, Auschwitz, Treblinka and Babi Yar, and quite 
frankly they were names, and names only, to me. Two 
years ago I had the occasion of visiting Kiev in the 
Ukraine and the officials there made a point of taking me 
to Babi Yar. Babi Yar is a park and what it stands for is 


“baba,” old lady, and “yar,” a park, and that is where the 
old ladies used to congregate. 

When the Germans occupied the Ukraine they sent a 
notice out to the Jewish community saying because the 
Red Cross had asked for the safety of the Jews, they were 
going to comply. They would ask that all the Jewish citi- 
zens assemble at Babi Yar, where they would be taken to 
safety. The irony of that story is that many of the non-Jews 
resented the fact that these Jews were given special treat- 
ment, so they showed up as well. When they showed up, 
over 100,000 of them were herded into the park, machine- 
gunned on the spot and bulldozers immediately covered 
them. To this day there is a memorial. 

That tries to put some context as to the magnitude of 
what we are trying to commemorate. Today in synagogues 
and memorial services throughout the world there will be 
services held to commemorate and, more important, to en- 
sure that we will always remember, so that the world will 
never forget. 

Hon Mr Rae: I know that every member in this 
House will have some special thought or memory perhaps 
of friends or family. I can only recount to the House this 
day the extraordinary experience that my wife and I had 
last year when we visited Poland and Lithuania. My wife’s 
father was born in the town of Radom in Poland and my 
wife’s mother was born in a little village in Lithuania 
called Zidikai. 

In Warsaw we were able to see the memorial to the 
ghetto uprising and to see a very small community of a 
handful, a few thousand who are left in that city where 
before the war the Jewish population was about 30% of the 
population of the city of Warsaw. Now it is a very few 
thousand. We visited the synagogue in Warsaw—there is 


one that is there—and had a chance to meet with some 


members of the community. Through interpreters we heard 
their story. We visited the concentration camp at Treblinka. 
What was overpowering about that experience was that we 
were the only people there visiting and one had an awful 
sense of the absence of memory, which is so troubling. 

When we went to Zidikai, which was a tiny village, we 
were there on election day in Lithuania. So part of it was a 
celebration, because it was a chance for us to celebrate this 
expression of democracy in this town. The other part of 
what we wanted to do was simply try to talk to people 
about that community as it had gone through the war be- 
cause this, again, was a village of about 1,200 or 1,500 and 
before the war the Jewish community was about 1,000- 
fold, about 300 or 400 families. 

My wife’s grandparents and her mother had come out 
in the 1920s to Peterborough, and there are others who 
have gone on to other parts of the world, but basically the 
community was there in 1941. We asked if there was any- 
one in the village who could tell us the story of what 
happened. We were invited to a very small kitchen in a 
tiny rural house in this Lithuanian village to meet a woman 
who would have been well into her 80s. She used to work 
in the post office. She knew everyone’s name and she was 
able to recount. My wife, Arlene, asked if she knew any of 
the names of the people in her family and she knew them. 
She remembered them, she remembered who they were, 
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she remembered the dry goods store and she remembered 
the stores that were on the street. 

Then we asked the inevitable question, what hap- 
pened? The Germans attacked the Soviet Union in June 
1941 and the Jews in Lithuania were rounded up with a 
brutality and a quickness which defies the imagination. We 
were told that people were corralled up together, taken to 
the synagogue, the men separated from the women. A cou- 
ple of babies were spirited out and cared for by local fami- 
lies. But essentially, within three days this entire 
community was taken on a train to the neighbouring town, 
taken to the Jewish cemetery, lined up and shot, every one 
of them. 

We asked if we could see the cemetery in Mazeiki, 
because it had been a community for hundreds of years. It 
was the middle of winter and it was across two farmers’ 
fields and we could not go. We were very upset because 
we wanted to pay tribute. The people who were there said, 
“Is this very important to you?” My wife and I both said, 
“Yes, it’s very important to us.” They said: “Well, please 
trust us. When we can get across, when the weather im- 
proves, we’ll take pictures of the cemetery and we’ll send 
them to you.” We said, “Has anybody been there?” They 
said: “No one has visited the cemetery for 50 years. It’s 
untended.” 

We went away and it was obviously a day of enormous 
emotion. About three months later, a package arrived at 
my office. It was a package of photographs taken by mem- 
bers of the Lithuanian community who simply wanted to 
express their memory. It was an extraordinary moment. 

We are living now in a prosperous community in 
which we often do not think of what life must have been 
like. We can remember best by paying tribute to those who 
died, to all those who have suffered discrimination, and by 
building a province and a country that knows not hatred. 


The Speaker: If it is the pleasure of the House, I 
would offer an observation that the three members who 
have spoken today with their kind and thoughtful remarks 
have once again underscored how ably served, by all sides 
of the House, the people of the province are, with mem- 
bers who possess a great compassion and understanding. I 
for one appreciate it. 


STATEMENTS BY THE MINISTRY 


ANTI-RECESSION PROGRAM 


Hon Ms Lankin: The members of this House are well 
aware of the severe repercussions the current economic 
downturn is causing in homes across this province, and our 
challenge is to get people back to work today and provide 
them opportunities and training that will serve them into 
the future. 

We made a major commitment to these goals in last 
November’s throne speech when we announced a $700- 
million anti-recession program. Its aim is to alleviate some 
of the recession’s hardship by creating short-term jobs 
through the upgrading or expansion of public buildings 
and other infrastructure. 

As the members are aware, many announcements by my 
colleagues have followed. With the Ministry of Government 


Services projects that I am announcing today, the $700 
million has now been fully committed to the anti-recession 
program. 

With the program’s emphasis on public facilities, my 
ministry has a natural role to play. I am pleased to advise 
the members that we have earmarked $36.5 million for 
137 projects in 66 communities across Ontario. These in- 
clude repairs to OPP detachments and correctional facili- 
ties, construction of four new OPP detachments, new 
travel information centres in Sarnia and Cornwall and new 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food offices in Clinton and 
Vineland. 
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The funding also includes more than $3 million for 
special employment equity measures. My ministry will be 
encouraging contractors who wish to be considered for 
projects to provide apprenticeship and employment oppor- 
tunities for women, first nations peoples, francophones, 
visible minorities and people with disabilities. 

The key to this program is quick action—job creation 
now. Many projects will begin in the next eight weeks and 
all will be completed within the 1991-92 fiscal year. In 
total, they will create more than 15,000 weeks of employ- 
ment. 

As Chair of both the Management Board of Cabinet 
and the operations committee, I am also responsible for 
overseeing the implementation of all the projects initiated 
by those ministries participating in Ontario’s anti-recession 
program. I would like now to inform the House of our 
progress. 

Twenty-two ministries are participating and they are 
undertaking more than 3,000 projects. As many as 14,000 
jobs will be created by our investment in the public infra- 
structure. In total, 20,000 jobs will be created by all mea- 
sures being taken by this government to counteract the 
recession. 

On behalf of the government, I would like to thank the 
many municipalities and school boards, hospitals, colleges 
and universities and other local agencies which are work- 
ing with us to implement and fund many of these projects. 
Our community partners are contributing over $200 mil- 
lion to this program, and they are contributing in bringing 
that combined provincial-local investment to more than 
$900 million. 

Before providing you with some examples of the kind 
of projects being initiated, I would like to briefly inform 
members on the process we have followed in developing 
the anti-recessionary program. 

The operations committee of cabinet is responsible fot 
Overseeing the program’s development, implementation 
and follow-up. The committee has worked closely with 
ministries in identifying potential projects and establishing 
some of the selection criteria, including the following: Pro- 
jects should begin as soon as possible, be labour-intensive 
and achieve significant public benefits; there should be no 
regulatory, design or other impediments to getting the pro- 
jects up and running and completed; projects in areas ex- 
periencing serious economic problems should receive 
priority attention; and attempts should be made to offer 
employment opportunities to women, first nations peoples 
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and other employment equity groups that might not other- 

wise benefit equally from the program. 

Ministries have worked hard to select projects which 

meet these standards and will ensure that they are imple- 
mented as planned. 
_ Members will recall that work on over 300 projects 
with a cost of $41 million was announced in December of 
last year. These diverse projects, which range from renova- 
tions to North Bay’s Canadore College to forest manage- 
ment operations in the Cochrane area, are well under way 
and nearly 35,000 weeks of work are being created. 

Many additional projects have since been announced, 
and jobs are being created and essential public services are 
being improved in many priority areas. Examples include: 
improved day care facilities; construction of expanded 
transition homes for abused women and children, such as 
Thunder Bay’s Faye Peterson Home, to reduce overcrowd- 
ing; upgraded energy efficiency in Ontario Housing Corp 
buildings to cut operating costs and reduce fuel consump- 
tion; upgraded water and sewer services to ensure safe 
drinking water and better waste treatment; renovations to 
improve fire safety and security in hospitals and homes for 
the aged; renovated educational facilities to improve learning 
‘environments for our children; and improved access to public 
buildings for the elderly and persons with disabilities. 

In addition to the $650 million in funds allocated for 
capital projects, $50 million is being spent on special ad- 
justment measures to open up employment and training 
opportunities, particularly for employment equity target 
groups. We want to encourage their fuller participation in 
the economy now and in the future. 

For example, we are funding initiatives that will train 
first nations peoples to: manage local construction pro- 
jects; use new automated library equipment in 43 public 
libraries; co-ordinate resource projects in Espanola; and 
_act as apprentice health counsellors. 

With the increase in welfare case loads across Ontario 
_caused by the recession, we are hiring and training welfare 
recipients themselves to help social service agencies meet 
rising demands for service. Single mothers and others will 
gain valuable experience that we hope will be transferred 
to other permanent job opportunities. Social assistance re- 
-cipients will also have access to child care training posi- 

tions which will help them to pursue careers in this field. 

In summary, the kinds of capital projects and special 
measures we are funding offer profound benefits whose 
impact will be felt well beyond the recession. Many basic 
repairs and renovations to our public buildings and other 
facilities, too long neglected because of insufficient pro- 
vincial funding, will now be undertaken. 

Above all, people will benefit, not only from their 
paycheques but from the new skills that many will learn. 
While the jobs will be short-term, we hope the results will 
be long-lasting. 

I look forward to the continuing support of our funding 
partners and all members as we implement the anti-reces- 
sion program and put people to work. 
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EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 


Hon Mr Farnan: Today I am pleased to announce an 
employment equity regulation which will increase the rep- 
resentation of four prescribed groups in police services 
across Ontario. These groups are racial minorities, aborigi- 
nal persons, women and persons with disabilities. This 
regulation will provide for fair and equitable employment 
opportunities for civilian and uniformed police service em- 
ployees. In particular, it will address past inequities experi- 
enced by the four prescribed groups. 

In April 1989, the Clare Lewis Race Relations and 
Policing Task Force presented the Solicitor General with 
57 recommendations. These covered the major areas of 
hiring and promotion, race relations training, the use of 
force and community relations. 

My ministry is solemnly committed to acting on the 
task force recommendations. This is being done through 
the race relations and policing unit, which was established 
to help implement the task force recommendations, and 
through the new Police Services Act. 

This employment equity regulation spells out to all po- 
lice services and boards what actions are required of them 
and the time lines for such action. My ministry is also 
providing support for implementation of this regulation. 
Chiefs of police will be required to implement employ- 
ment equity plans which detail specific goals and timeta- 
bles to increase representation of the prescribed groups in 
their workforce. Sanctions will be applied to those police 
services which do not comply with the regulation. These 
sanctions range from the appointment of an independent 
employment equity administrator to suspension or firing of 
the police chief or members of police services boards. 
Every police service will make available, at no cost, infor- 
mation contained in its employment equity plan to any 
member of the public who requests it. 

The Police Services Act commits the municipal police 
services boards and all police chiefs to submit employment 
equity plans and results to my ministry on a continuing 
basis, commencing in May 1992. Thereafter they will also 
submit annual results which will show how goals are being 
met within the specified time frames. 

The regulation is broad enough to accommodate the 
needs of all police services across Ontario. It is also spe- 
cific enough to ensure results throughout all levels of each 
police organization. 

I am encouraged by the support this regulation has 
received from provincial organizations involved in polic-: 
ing. I wish to point out to members of this House that 
through an extensive consultation process, these regula- 
tions are fully supported by the Ontario Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Municipal Police Authorities and the 
Police Association of Ontario. 

Additionally, I know that members will be interested to 
learn that this regulation has been developed through 
broad and full consultation with our partners. These part- 
ners are the 140 police and community representatives 
with whom we consulted in discussion group sessions in 
Ottawa, Thunder Bay, Toronto and London. The regulation 
incorporates the spirit of co-operation exhibited at these 
meetings. 
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I would like to recognize the efforts of our partners 
who worked with the ministry to develop this important 
regulation. Their sincere desire to improve the community- 
policing relationship and their dedication to fair and equi- 
table employment has allowed the ministry to develop a 
regulation with clearly defined goals and objectives. 

I believe it is appropriate at this time to recognize the 
presence in the assembly of some of those individuals who 
played a leadership role in the development of this regula- 
tion. I would ask to stand, representing the Police Associa- 
tion of Ontario, Neal Jessop, Gord Noles, Ted Johnson and 
Bob Morrison; from the Ontario Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Chief Harding; and from the Municipal Police Au- 
thorities, Mr Justice H. Ward Allen and Sandi Humphrey. 
To these and other members of my ministry’s external con- 
sultative committee we owe a debt and a sincere thanks. 

My ministry is providing comprehensive information 
packages to its partners across the province, in both offi- 
cial languages. Additionally, certain information will also 
be provided in a number of other languages, as well as on 
audio tape, to ensure that as many of the people as possible 
who are affected by this regulation are fully informed. 

Employment equity for police is a province-wide issue. 
Police must become more representative of the communities 
they serve. This regulation will help the police and commu- 
nity to work together with increased trust and co-operation. 

This regulation is the first of its kind in Ontario. It is 
my sincere hope that as it proves its success, it will be- 
come a workforce model for Ontario’s public and private 
sectors. We must all commit ourselves to employment eq- 
uity to enjoy the full rewards and benefits of a workforce 
which draws from the talents and skills of all people in 
Ontario. 


RESPONSES 


ANTI-RECESSION PROGRAM 


Mr Bradley: It is interesting how the perspective 
changes when people change sides in the House. I can well 
recall some of the questions and statements which were 
made previously by the government on the issue raised by 
the now Solicitor General. 

But I am going to respond not to the Solicitor 
General’s statement but to the Chairman of Management 
Board’s statement. I thought this should be a Treasurer’s 
statement. I am really amazed that in fact it came from the 
Chair of Management Board, who it is alleged has aspira- 
tions to be the Treasurer of the province of Ontario. 

The Minister of the Environment would be particularly 
interested in this statement, because it really incorporates a 
new set of four Rs, and I even wrote them down today: 
recycle, reuse, rename and reannounce. That is precisely 
what this government has done throughout this so-called 
anti-recession package. 

If members examine the grants which would have been 
made—and I want to give credit to my good friend the 
Minister of Transportation, who really let the cat out of the 
bag. I want to give him credit for his frankness and hon- 
esty in this, when he said in the Kitchener-Waterloo Re- 
cord that there is nothing to force the municipalities to use 


the savings to create more jobs. In a municipal election 
year, Some municipal councillors might be tempted to use 
any savings to ease property taxes. But he said that there 
are other incentives for them to use it for road work. What 
the Minister of Transportation is pointing out is, in fact, 
because many of us served on municipal councils, they 
will find the money welcome and they will not get an 
objection from those to whom they have transferred some 
of those funds. 

I guess what we object to over here is that the govern- 
ment pretends it is doing something new and different, 
This is essentially an announcement for monthly publica- 
tions, because it is old news. Many of them are programs 
which are reannouncements, not only from what they said 
when they first came into office, but also from what the 
previous government had already announced. So some of 
the work they are doing in northern Ontario, for instance, 
could easily be characterized—and the northern members 
know this—as work that is going to be done anyway. 

The members should examine each one of these and 
they will find these are routine announcements they put 
out. They get away with it sometimes with some of the 
publications that do not know them well enough to know 
they are recycling these, but essentially this is old news. I 
am sure the critic for the Solicitor General’s department 
will be equally constructive in his comments now. 


EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 


Mr Curling: I know how proud the Solicitor General 
is today that he has introduced this employment equity 
regulation and I share his pride too. Because it took him such 
a long time to introduce it, I hope it has been carefully an- 
alysed. I know it will be important to this community. 

As you know, Mr Speaker, he had promised this from 
December 1990 and he is just now introducing it. I want to 
commend those who have partaken in bringing about this 
regulation. I want to recall and refresh the Solicitor 
General’s mind. The present Minister of Transportation 
wanted most of these regulations to be passed through the 
standing committee on administration of justice, so that the 
elected members can have their contributions in open gov- 
ernment aspects of it so he would have a better regulation. 
I have no doubt at all that thoughts have gone through it 
with his bureaucrats and some of the people he has con- 
sulted with. Of course, he said it is a very meaningful 
consultation process. 

I had hoped some of the community people who have 
contributed would be here today to take their bows. I hope 
we could look forward to seeing him doing more about 
those regulations. We had many regulations he had prom- 
ised to bring in today. We know he failed to introduce 
those regulations. There are some regulations on use of 
force by the members of the police force, which we have 
not seen yet. He had promised to bring forward the pre- 
scribing of a code of conduct on which offences constitute 
misconduct. That is not here yet. The police pursuit guide- 
lines: We have not seen those yet. 

It took the minister five or six months to bring this 
forward. We still hope, for that open consultation process 
and the way to draft this regulation, that when he brings 
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‘the rest of the regulations, he does not make the same 
‘mistake of making it in a rather closed way. Give us an 
opportunity through the justice committee to partake with 
the rest of the regulations. We have been waiting a very 
long time for that. The people need it and I have my trust 
in him. He should not let us down. 

| Mr Carr: I welcome the opportunity to get up and 
‘speak about bringing various members of our community 
into the police force. I am very pleased to have my police 
‘chief from the Halton area here to see this. In fact, during 
the last period of time I spent some nights out with the 
undercover police. The sergeant and her partner who were 
taking me out, doing some of the most difficult and serious 
crimes, were both women. The sergeant and her partner did a 
very effective job, so I saw at first hand what women can do 
in the police force during very dangerous situations. 

However, I am concerned about the rise and increase of 
crime in this province. I was out last night to the meeting 
at Metro’s city hall. Women are affected by this crime in 
our streets. The aboriginal people are affected by crime on 
the rise in their communities, as are the minority commu- 
nities. These are the factors that are not going to be ad- 
dressed. I would hope he would work very urgently in this 
area to set quotas and to reduce our crime rates, so that the 
people, the minorities, the women, the disabled and the 
aboriginal people also are going to see that crime against 
those communities is reduced. That is very urgent. I would 
like to leave a little bit of time for the critic for women’s 
issues to respond as well. 

Mrs Witmer: As this government embarks upon a 
program of employment equity for the private and public 
sectors, I hope there will indeed be true and full consulta- 
tion with all those involved. I hope the government will 
take a look at the elimination of the barriers that women, 
visible minorities, native people and people with disabili- 
ties face. I hope it will also fully utilize the educational 
‘system to provide these people with the skills and the 
training they need to become productive employees, and I 
hope there will be public awareness campaigns to change 
attitudes and educate people about the very important role 
each person in this province plays. I hope that is where the 
focus will be instead of mandatory quotas because, al- 
though we can legislate change, we must remember we 
will never achieve full and complete employment equity 
until attitudes in this province change as well. 
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ANTI-RECESSION PROGRAM 


Mr Turnbull: With respect to the announcements 
made by the Chairman of the Management Board of Cabi- 
net and Minister of Government Services, I would just 
briefly comment that four months ago we heard their gov- 
ernment announcing a $700-million package, an anti-re- 
cession package. We were given to believe this was going 
to be a labour-intensive capital project package. Today we 
find that it is now only $650 million, and $50 million has 
been bled off towards the minister’s employment equity 
agenda. 

That was then, this is now, and what will it be tomor- 
row? How much money is the government finally going to 


spend on job creation? It might be more appropriate to get 
the Minister of Housing to let some of the renovations go 
through and let them be charged back in the proper way. 


Mr Tilson: With respect to the comments of the Man- 
agement Board chair, it is certainly clear there is nothing 
new in what she has said and it is sad that when she cannot 
think of something to announce, she brings up old state- 
ments. What the chair has announced today, other minis- 
ters have already announced. The only thing that appears 
to be new is her repair projects across this province. The 
job losses under her direction are worse in the province of 
Ontario than anywhere else in this country. We have felt 
this recession more in this province than anywhere else in 
this country and it is all under her direction. 

Where she is leading, of course, is in setting a terrible 
example with her jobs. The employment increases are up 
to 6% plus. She has set no standards at all. Quebec, on the 
other hand, has frozen its public sector salaries for 400,000 
public sector employees. The chair does not appear to be 
studying that issue at all. All she is doing is spending. 


ORAL QUESTIONS 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr Nixon: I was interested that the honourable mem- 
ber for Scarborough Centre, I believe, who was in his 
place a moment ago, had made a statement on behalf of 
the government or perhaps on his own behalf, in response 
to the antipoverty coalition which is here today and after 
talking to a number of members, that the federal govern- 
ment is responsible for poverty and the difficulties caused 
by the recession and that in fact this government’s hands 
are tied and the responsibility lies elsewhere. 

We know that in this House the Treasurer has indicated 
he does not see the financing over the next five years to 
fulfil the government’s promises in this regard. Yesterday, 
or the day before, I guess, the Minister of Community and 
Social Services indicated she has no plan to eliminate food 
banks during the term of this government, and yet the 
government has moved quite dramatically to increase the 
pay of civil servants, it has indicated it is ready, willing 
and able to reform teachers’ pensions and there are even 
rumours that it is trying to scrape together $300 million in 
back pay for the medical doctors who have gone so long 
without any sort of a reasonable pay increase. 

Since in his pledge to the people the Premier said, “I 
will not lead a government driven by a narrow and self-in- 
terested agenda, ignoring what needs to be done,” I simply 
ask him, why does a government decide to do those three 
things and many others that I have not bothered listing, 
which have all been expensive and important in their own 
ways, but has neglected totally its promise and its initiative 
to end food banks and reduce poverty in any reasonable 
program in the government program, and particularly on 
the basis of the inadequacies of the funding that has been 
made available to the Premier’s ministers in this regard? 

Hon Mr Rae: First of all, I want the Leader of the 
Opposition to know that I do not regard this exclusively as a 
federal matter. I think it is fair to say that everybody has to 
pitch in, but we certainly take our responsibility seriously. 
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We feel very strongly that we as a government do have a 
responsibility and I can point to several examples where 
we have already taken steps. I can assure the member that 
more has to be done and more will be done, within the 
limits of what can be done. 

First of all, let me remind the honourable member that 
for people who are on welfare, we have increased benefits 
this year by some $286 million on an annualized basis 
which, I would remind members, is $100 million more 
than he allocated when he was Treasurer, to be spent start- 
ing on 1 January; $100 million more, money that was on 
the shelf, that stayed on the shelf and that was not being 
used effectively for the supports to employment program. 
In terms of getting back to employment, a $54-million 
fund was put into play by our government in response to 
the need that is very clearly there. 

We are looking at providing some protection for ten- 
ants. It is controversial, but it is going to provide assistance 
to tenants that is going to be very substantial in terms of 
money in their pockets. We are dealing with the wage 
protection fund, and it is going to be coming down soon in 
terms of legislation. That will also have an impact. 

These are examples of the things we are doing. I very 
much believe it is our responsibility to provide as much as 
we can for those people who are being affected by the 
recession. 


Mr Nixon: I will not dwell on the extra $100 million the 
Premier indicated. I would not for a moment indicate— 


Hon Mr Cooke: I wouldn’t either if I were you. 


Mr Nixon: Well, since the Minister of Housing, in his 
usual aggressive way, is asking for information, I would 
simply indicate that the $100 million has to be taken in the 
context of a budget for welfare services of about $5 bil- 
lion. As a matter of fact, we had allocated a 5% increase 
and the government, gathering all its strength, all its sensi- 
tivity and all its generosity raised that 2%. I would suggest 
that if the minister thinks that is the solution to food banks 
and poverty, then probably he would be better back on the 
city council of one of the suburbs of Windsor. 

I would like to say we are not in any way criticizing 
the intentions of the Premier or any member of this House 
in order to solve these problems. But certainly I, and on 
behalf of my colleagues, am critical of his priorities. For 
example, in November of the year, it is customary, not 
waiting for the budget, to present the allocations for com- 
munity-based agencies, such as day care, children’s aid 
societies, children’s mental health centres and community 
homemaking services. We have heard nothing about this 
except the indications in the media that many of these 
services are being pressed to the wall and not able to live 
up to the heightened responsibilities they must serve. 

I would not for a moment indicate that the Premier is 
responding with these hundreds of millions of dollars to 
those who have the most political clout and perhaps 
bought advertisements in his support during the election 
campaign, but how are we going to find out, during these 
economically difficult times, why the Premier is respond- 
ing only to those people and those groups with strong, 
organized political voices, and not to those he felt he was a 


principal spokesman for when he was in opposition, not to 
the agencies and not to the poor people who are, God help 
us, suffering hunger and poverty? 

Hon Mr Rae: I have heard the accusation from the 
Leader of the Opposition. I can only tell him it is quite 
unfair, quite unfounded and completely and totally inaccu- 
rate. It is not a reflection of the reality at all. If the member 
looks at the decision this government has taken, his gov- 
ernment sat for five years and left workers who were laid off, 
at all levels of society, 60% of them without a trade union of 
any kind, bankrupt workers forced to go on welfare. 
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We have said that workers who are affected by a bank- 
ruptcy will not be out wages in the province of Ontario, and 
they should not be out wages in the province of Ontario. 

He had years to deal with that. If he looks at the steps 
the Treasurer has already taken in terms of the transfer 
announcements he has made, those transfer announce- 
ments are well above inflation and they provide for people 
at all levels of our society who are providing service. 

If the former Treasurer, the Leader of the Opposition, 
is saying we could be doing more, I am sure that is a 
criticism which all of us can accept. There is more to be 
done and I can tell him that more will be done. _ 


Mr Nixon: I am sure the Speaker is aware that during 
the years when the Premier said we should have been 
doing something, we created a net 700,000 new jobs in the 
province. During the six months the NDP has been looking 
after our affairs, we are losing an average of 1,600 jobs a 
day. I would ask the Speaker, in his position of fairness, to 
simply compare and indicate with a nod who did the better 


job. 


I would like to say further to the Premier, who keeps 
repeating about his anti-bankruptcy legislation, which he 
announced in a flurry of enthusiasm at the time he allowed 
his friend, Mr Rice, the president of—what was that com- 
pany?—-Varity Corp to move to Buffalo, that he was going 
to do this and, meanwhile, his Minister of Labour, strug- 
gling to stay awake during question period, still has not 
introduced the legislation. We thought it was going to be 
this week. Maybe it will be tomorrow. 

What has he done? What has he done to improve the 
competitiveness of the Ontario economy? What has he 
done to create jobs? What has he done to retrain workers 
from sectors experiencing permanent job losses? As a mat- 
ter of fact, I would ask him, what has he done, other than 
the oft-reiterated $700-million commitment which would 
make up for about two weeks of the jobs lost under his 
leadership, to improve the economy of the province, to 
feed the hungry and to improve the lot of the poor? 


Hon Mr Rae: I suppose one could use this question 
period as a chance for us to simply exchange barbs back 
and forth, and there is a good deal of that that goes on. 

I would say this to the Leader of the Opposition on this 
day, as I have said to him on other days and will say to him 
again. If he is saying, for the benefit of those who are 
watching and those who will be watching later on, that his 
government was exclusively responsible, his government 
in Ontario was exclusively responsible for the prosperity, 
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that when he became Treasurer there was instant prosper- 
ity, and then arguing that on 6 September the recession 
‘began with the election of the New Democratic Party, I 
would only say to the Leader of the Opposition that that is 
the same kind of argument his former leader tried to use in 
the last week of the election campaign, and I think the 
voters of Ontario told him and his party exactly what they 
think about that kind of nonsense. 


Mr Nixon: NDP times are hard times and the people 
are coming to realize that. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AIDS 


_ Mr Nixon: I have a question for the Minister of 
Health, and she says—I think she mouthed, “It’s about 
time,” but it could have been something else. You know 
what happened to Trudeau in that regard. 

Accusations have been made in today’s press that the 
Minister of Health has failed to meet with her own Advi- 
sory Committee on AIDS since assuming office. I want to 
just say a word about that committee. It is not a political 
group. Most of them were appointed under the previous 
administration. The committee is a broadly based group of 
about 70 experts with clinical, public health and commu- 
nity expertise. Yet in the first six months of this 
government’s mandate, the minister has not met with her 
advisory committee nor given them any direction on the 
policy agenda and priorities that she will pursue. 

Can she explain why she is failing to adopt a co-or- 
dinated consultative approach to policy developed in this 
extremely important and sensitive area, and why she is 
ignoring the advice that her committee proffers? 


Hon Ms Gigantes: The Leader of the Opposition will 
well recall that it was the previous government which in 
fact instituted the advisory committee. All of the appoint- 
ments were made by the previous government, and I 
would agree with him that it is a group comprised of excel- 
lent advisers on the subject of what we should be doing in 
the province of Ontario to combat HIV infection and the 
spread of AIDS. 

This committee has had one meeting. It meets on a 
quarterly basis. I do not know if he is familiar with the 
pattern of it. It meets on a quarterly basis. There was one 
‘meeting since the election, previous to the meeting which 
will be held tomorrow. I will be joining them at the meet- 
ing tomorrow. I did meet with representatives of the com- 
‘mittee a few months back and I certainly have taken great 
care to pay attention to their recommendations. 


Mr Nixon: I do not know the significance of the 
‘minister’s comment that the committee was appointed 
under the previous administration, but it does lead to the 
question as to why— 


Interjection. 


Mr Nixon: Of course I said that. And then she said it. 
What was the point of that? 

Perhaps she could explain why the members of this 
committee have indicated that the minister’s response to 
their advice is insensitive and inadequate. There is an indi- 
cation that a number of them will not be able to continue 
with their duties because of that insensitivity and inade- 
| 
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quacy. Why can this sensitive and presumably adequate 
minister not give an appropriate explanation as to why 
these people, who are not political but are expert and 
deeply concerned with this matter, find that her leadership 
is inadequate? 

Hon Ms Gigantes: The leader of the Liberal Party 
points out that I told him that this committee was ap- 
pointed during the term of office of the government in 
which he served. He has suggested that some of the mem- 
bers were appointed during that term of office. I explained 
to him that all of the members were appointed, because it 
was the previous government which set up the committee. 
I hope he understands the purpose for which I explained. 

There is no reluctance on my part to deal with the 
advice from this committee. In fact, I have studied the 
recommendations and the reports on which they are work- 
ing. I have, as I pointed out earlier, met with representa- 
tives of the committee and I will be meeting with them this 
afternoon in their regular meeting. 


Mr Nixon: It turns out that there are more than three 
pedagogues in the House, and now I add the minister to 
that list. 

I do not know whether she is trying to say that there 
are only some of those people whose advice she would 
accept, or if she wants to adjust the committee in some 
way. The question really was to try to get her to explain 
why they are so disaffected with her leadership, to the 
extent that they have gone public. Was it to force the meet- 
ing that is going to happen today? Was it because the 
minister has indicated that she is not prepared to take ac- 
tion on anonymous testing, on northern travel grants, on 
using the Ontario drug benefit formulary to include new 
drugs? Is there some difficulty with the minister being too 
busy preparing for the answers to questions in the House? 
Why would she say that the AIDS community, at least 
their knowledgeable and principal spokespersons here, feel 
that she is inadequate in performing her responsibilities? 


Hon Ms Gigantes: The leader of the Liberal Party is 
saying something which I do not think is accurate. Cer- 
tainly, there has been one resignation to my knowledge by 
a member of the committee. This is normal in the course 
of events, where you have 20 members on an advisory 
committee, over a period of time. 

I think members of the advisory committee are well 
aware of the fact that this government has been very in- 
tently working on a series of initiatives in the program 
areas the Leader of the Opposition has indicated and also 
in others. I will be taking the opportunity this afternoon to 
discuss those initiatives with them and also to discuss with 
them, because I feel they are highly qualified to give ad- 
vice to this government and to any government, the work 
that needs to be done in this province on the subject of 
AIDS. I will be looking to them for recommendations 
about how their work in fact can become more effective in 
influencing the development of comprehensive policies 
and programs that will assist people touched by HIV/AIDS 
in this province. 
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TIME ALLOCATION 


Mr Tilson: My question is to the Premier. Yesterday, I 
spent some time with the parliamentary assistant for the 
Minister of Housing studying the question of fairness, and 
she had a great deal of difficulty understanding that ques- 
tion and perhaps defining it. I think I would like to have 
the Premier tell this House some of his thoughts on the 
issue of fairness. 

Over six months ago, the Premier told us that his gov- 
ernment was different. It was a government that was fair. it 
was a government that was accessible. I say hooey. His 
government is a government that is trying to muzzle the 
views of the province of Ontario. His government has the 
audacity to try this afternoon to bring an end to the debate 
on Bill 4, one of the most ill-conceived pieces of legisla- 
tion, retroactive legislation, that this province has ever 
seen. I want the Premier to tell this House today what he 
meant when he promised us fairness. 


Hon Mr Rae: I think the Minister of Housing de- 
serves the opportunity to reply to the question. 

Hon Mr Cooke: I appreciate the— 

Interjections. 

The Speaker: Are the members trying to tell us that 
they do not wish to hear a response? The question was 
redirected to the minister under standing orders. If you 
would like to hear a response, then perhaps you will all sit 
quietly and listen. 


Hon Mr Cooke: The first thing I would like to say is 
that I, as minister, am very proud of the leadership that the 
member for Niagara Falls, my parliamentary assistant, has 
provided on Bill 4. We in this party have indicated right 
from the beginning that we are determined to bring in real 
protection for the tenants of this province. The first step of 
that protection is Bill 4. 

The Liberal Party on second reading voted in favour of 
the bill. Since then, they have been speaking against it. I 
am not sure where they stand. 

The Conservatives have been consistent. They have 
said from day one they are opposed to Bill 4 and they are 
not going to allow the bill to pass. They left us with no 
alternative. We have an agenda to protect tenants and we 
aS a government are determined to do that. The Conserva- 
tive Party is trying to prevent that from happening and that 
is why we have had to bring in time allocation today. 


Mr Tilson: The parliamentary assistant did not know 
what fairness was, and obviously the Minister of Housing 
does not know what fairness is. I would hope the Premier 
would be able to tell us; however, he is acting more and 
more like the last government, as far as his conduct today 
is concerned. We call it the Peterson shuffle—the Peterson 
shovel. 

From day one this government has attempted to ram 
through Bill 4. We have seen that in the committee. We 
have seen that in this House. We have had to fight to send 
this bill to committee, and when we got there, we had to 
fight for a fair and open process, a process that despite our 
attempts turned away over 100 delegations. I want the 


Minister of Housing—I would have preferred to have the 
Premier, but if he is shuffling it off to the Minister of 
Housing, I would like the Minister of Housing to tell us if 
he really believes that he has heard all there is to hear with 
respect to this piece of legislation. 


Hon Mr Cooke: What I would like to hear is, if the 
Conservative Party has any other position than deregula- 
tion, maybe it can be of some help, too. But so far all they 
have said to the people of Ontario is: “We made up our 
minds long ago. All we believe in is deregulating rents and 
leaving tenants unprotected.” We do not share that opinion, 
but we have presented a point of view through Bill 4 ona 
temporary piece of legislation. We have had public hear- 
ings through the general government committee right 
across the province. We have had extensive consultations 
with thousands of people on the green paper, and we are 
going to have public hearings right across the province on 
the permanent piece of legislation. 

The critic for the Conservative Party said they had to 
fight hard to get Bill 4 out for public hearings. They asked 
once and we said yes. We know what it is like to have to 
fight for public hearings. We had to fight for them all the 
time. . 

Mr Eves: My, how times have changed. The former 
House leader of the New Democratic Party, now the Min- 
ister of Housing, standing up and talking about defending 
time allocations. 

Mr Bradley: Do you have some quotes, Ernie? 

Mr Eves: I have a little quote here from the honour- 
able member. I am glad the member mentioned that. I just 
happen to have a few of them handy. 

On 3 April 1990, the honourable minister said: “T 
would suggest that’—time allocation—‘is incredibly un- 
fair. It will result in the process not holding the govern- 
ment accountable.” 

The now Premier of the province stood in his place on 
8 December 1982 and said that closure and time allocation 
had absolutely no place in the parliamentary process in the 
province of Ontario. Is this the kind of difference, fairness 
and accessibility that he promised? 

Hon Mr Cooke: I think the position that I have cer- 
tainly tried to take, and I know that other members of my 
caucus have taken, is that each case has to be taken on its 
own merits. 

Interjections. 

Hon Mr Cooke: It is true. If I could give an example— 

Interjections. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Just hold on. If I could give an ex- 
ample; if the opposition would let me give an example. 

The Speaker: When I can hear it. 

Mr Scott: Mr Speaker, on a point of order: Is it per- 
missible to take this whole answer as given, as read, done, 
and then move on to something else? 


The Speaker: That is not a point of order, but it may 
be a point of restoring order. 


Hon Mr Cooke: If I might just give an example that I 
know the member would appreciate, when Bill 94 was 
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‘brought in by the Liberal government, the legislation that 
brought in the ban on extra-billing, the Liberal government 
of the time was forced to bring in time allocation. We were 
‘the third party and we supported that time allocation be- 
‘cause it was in the interests of the province. 


| PUBLIC SAFETY 

Mr Runciman: My question is to the Minister of Cor- 
‘rectional Services. 

Interjections. 

Mr Runciman: I will wait a while, because this is a 
rather serious issue. 


_ The Speaker: The member is absolutely right. I think 
‘the atmosphere is nice and clear now. The member for 
Leeds-Grenville with his question. 


| Mr Runciman: A convicted rapist is living in a half- 
way house in the city of Brockville only two months after 
beginning to serve a jail term of two years less a day. 
‘William Uloth raped a 12-year-old girl last summer, and 
what made this attack even more tragic was that it oc- 
‘curred just months after the death of the victim’s father. 
The victim’s mother says: “What’s to stop him from doing 
‘it again? He’s out in the community and there are a lot of 
vulnerable young kids around.” 

Mr Uloth served his two months of so-called hard time 
in a county jail and then he was let out on to the streets of 
the same community where the 12-year-old victim lives, 
and the Correctional Services ministry did not even have 
the decency to inform the victim’s family. 

The corrections system has placed the offender’s rights 
ahead of the victim’s, an absolute disregard for the protec- 
tion of society. Officials of the ministry put a man respon- 
sible for the violent rape of a 12-year-old girl back on the 
streets after two months in a county jail. Does the minister 
support that decision, and if yes, why? If not, what is he 
going to do about it? 

Hon Mr Farnan: The primary responsibility of a 
minister in the area of corrections has to be the security 
and safety not only of those who are in our trust but of the 
community. I take that responsibility very seriously. I am 
very concerned with the facts that have been presented to 
me today and I intend to look into the situation. After I 
have full information on the situation, I intend to get back 
to the member and respond to his concern. 
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Mr Runciman: I am astounded that the minister is 
not aware of this situation. It has certainly been in the 
eastern Ontario media for some days, and I do not think 
that he has a defensible position on this, or his ministry 
does. We are talking about a man responsible for the rape 
of a 12-year-old girl, a girl from a low-income family, a 
12-year-old girl who had just lost her father. 

I would like to put some comments from the victim 
impact statement on the record: “This 12-year-old victim 
suffers continual nightmares about the assault. She is try- 
ing to cope with feelings of low self-esteem and she is now 
being treated by a psychologist.” 

I would like the minister to stand up in this House 
today and indicate to this 12-year-old victim and her 


mother and countless other victims and their families 
across this province that he disagrees with what his offi- 
cials did, that it was not okay, and that he, as the Minister 
of Correctional Services, does see something wrong with 
the rapist of a 12-year-old girl being out on the streets of 
her community after that individual served only two 
months of soft time. 

Hon Mr Farnan: I will repeat for the member this 
fact. These are very serious statements that are being made 
in the House that cause me great concern as a minister. It is 
an issue I intend to examine thoroughly, and then I will get 
back to him. 


Mr Runciman: The minister has been in office al- 
most seven months and we are talking about the system. 
This is an individual case that I personally and I assume all 
members of the House are very much concerned about, but 
in my view and in the view of officials I have talked to 
around this province, the corrections system is a fraud. We 
have the Attorney General’s ministry working to put peo- 
ple behind bars and, as soon as they are there, we have 
Correctional Services officials working like beavers to get 
them out, mollycoddling people who rape 12-year-old 
girls. 

Violent crime is growing at a breakneck pace in this 
province. Just yesterday, a 19-year-old woman was raped 
after her car stalled near Stratford. The minister can start to 
change that if he genuinely cares about victims and 
victims’ rights and he can commit himself to revamping 
the system that provides soft treatment for people like Mr 
Uloth, a revolving-door system of justice that places a 
criminal’s rights ahead of the victim’s and the 
community’s at large. Will the minister commit himself to 
that today? 


Hon Mr Farnan: The Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General, the Minister of Correctional Services and this 
government are vitally concerned to have a justice system 
that is sensitive, that works, that is effective. I thank the 
member for bringing this information into the House. It 
certainly makes for a dramatic moment in the House. 

I would like the member to feel free to come to me any 
time he has information and any concerns, to come into 
my office with this information, so that we sit down, check 
the facts, discuss the facts and, if he has concerns at that 
stage, then I think it is fine. But I will say to the member 
again that it is my commitment, not only to him but to this 
House, that I will investigate this situation, because I think 
it is very Serious. 


WAGE PROTECTION 


Mr Offer: I have a question to the minister of layoffs, 
also known as the Minister of Labour. He will recall that in 
the aftermath of the Premier’s Massey-Varity sellout, it 
was announced at a ratification meeting of 19 October 
1990 that a deal between the Canadian Auto Workers, 
Kelsey-Hayes and the provincial government had been 
struck. 

As reported in the Windsor Star, “The agreement 
would allow workers to place their severance pay in trust 
with the Ontario employment standards branch.” It was 
explained that putting the severance in trust would allow 
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them to draw federal unemployment benefits immediately. 
The workers could then collect their money from the pro- 
vincial trust once they found new work or UI benefits 
expired. That, they were told, would allow them to save 
thousands of dollars. 

The problem is that this type of agreement is illegal 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission is waiting 
now to confiscate the severance pay of workers who par- 
ticipated in the minister’s scheme and collected UI. My 
question is whether it was either the minister’s negligence 
in allowing his ministry to be part of this illegal agreement 
or, on the other hand, was it his incompetence in making 
such an agreement before checking with the UIC? 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I want to tell the honourable 
member that, as far as I am concerned, it was neither. The 
deal with the workers at Kelsey-Hayes is a deal that was 
worked out with their union, their legal representatives, the 
Canadian Auto Workers, and an effort was made to find a 
mechanism whereby the workers would not lose their sev- 
erance pay. It turned out that particular method of protect- 
ing that severance pay was not upheld, and it is one of the 
reasons why we will be bringing in legislation that will 
correct that problem. 


Mr Offer: I find the minister’s response quite surpris- 
ing, because in that particular report by the Windsor Star it 
goes on to quote Lewis Gottheil, the lawyer for the CAW’s 
head office in Toronto, to speak about Buzz Hargrove, 
assistant to CAW president Bob White, and to state that 
there was a deal made, an agreement made between the 
CAW, the ministry and Kelsey-Hayes. In the minister’s 
response he seems to be stating that his particular ministry 
was not part of that particular arrangement. This seems to 
fly in the face of the facts that have been brought forward 
on earlier occasions. 

That particular agreement has been declared illegal by 
the UIC. The minister had an obligation, if not a responsi- 
bility, to inform the workers how the federal government 
views those particular severance payments as opposed to 
the UIC benefits. The minister had that obligation. He re- 
fused to do so. At the very least he had the opportunity to 
say, “We want to take that agreement before the courts and 
have the courts rule upon that.” The minister has said no to 
the workers, he has said no to the agreement and he has 
said no in terms of his responsibility. 

My question to the minister is whether he is ready to 
finally stand up and say, “I’m going to stand behind the 
agreement, have it determined by the courts, and let’s see 
how it is decided.” Let’s see some action on his part. 


Hon Mr Mackenzie: I can only tell the member that 
the effort to protect the wages of the workers was one that 
was entered into in good faith. It was not successful and 
that is exactly why we will be having legislation before 
this House to protect workers in situations similar to this. 


LONG-TERM CARE 


Mr Eves: I have a question for the Minister of Health. 
In a speech given to the Ontario Hospital Association on 
28 November last year, the minister said that her govern- 
ment had a great commitment to long-term care in this 


province and that it would be proceeding. Can she tell us 
how it is proceeding? 

Hon Ms Gigantes: I am pleased to report that it is 
proceeding very well. 


Mr Eves: That was certainly a general answer given. 
The reality is that the same minister appeared in the Kitch- 
ener area during March of this year, last month, and indi- 
cated that because of federal restraints she was going to 
have to cut the home care program, and unfortunately it 
would be among the first fatalities in the Ministry of 
Health. 

How can the minister suggest that she is proceeding 
with long-term care objectives in this province and at the 
same time be delivering a speech in the Kitchener area that 
indicates she may have to cut the home care program in 
that area? How can she do that? 

Does she believe in the previous document, Strategies 
for Change, and what progress has she made? The minister 
says it is proceeding. That is very nice and that is a flippant 
answer, but there are a lot of people out there who need 
this service. It is about time maybe the minister got off her 
duff and did something. 


Hon Ms Gigantes: I am sure the member understands 
that I can look after my own duff. I do not need his advice. 
I am glad he raises the question of the quote that was in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record, because that was a very mis- 
taken quotation. 


1500 
Mr Eves: Why, they all got it wrong. 


Hon Ms Gigantes: Yes, the member says the Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo Record got it wrong, and in fact the Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo Record did get it wrong. It is key to what we 
are going to be doing in the long-term care program that 
we are going to be increasing the resources available for 
community-based programming. We have to build up 
those resources at the community base so that people can 
receive service and the support they need to be able to stay 
in their own homes, they are in supportive housing, and 
they will not have to be institutionalized at rates which are 
both unacceptable in terms of their wellbeing and in terms 
of the financial underpinning of our health programs in 
this province. 


LAND USE PLANNING 


Mr Duignan: My question today is to the minister 
responsible for the greater Toronto area. First of all, let me 
offer my congratulations to the minister for her recent de- 
cision over the initiatives on garbage removal and exclud- 
ing Halton from that decision. 

In the last couple of months I have been contacted by a 
number of people throughout the region of Halton who are 
concerned about the quality of life and the future of their 
community. As the minister knows, there are problems 
such as urban sprawl, accessible affordable housing, water 
quality and many concerns about the environment. Can the 
minister give some indication as to how and when these 
concerns are going to be addressed by the office of the 
GTA? 
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| Hon Mrs Grier: I am glad to respond to this question 
_and to say to the member that the issues he raises are going 
to be addressed both by the office of the GTA and by the 
region of Halton. The previous government had given fi- 
nancial assistance to the region to undertake a review of its 
urban structure, and I am delighted to be able to confirm to 
‘the House that this government is going to continue that 
financial assistance. 

| Last Saturday, I and other members of this House—the 
‘member for Halton North, the member for Halton Centre 
and the members for Burlington South and Oakville 
‘South—attended portions of a workshop put on in Halton 
ey the chairman, looking at precisely the kinds of issues 
the member raises. As Halton region embarks on the sec- 
‘ond stage of its review, I am confident that those issues 
will be addressed. 


| Mr Duignan: Again, my question is to to the minister 
‘responsible for the GTA. Many people in my region are 
‘concerned about the future of the regional economy and 
their ability to find good jobs close to home. Is the issue of 
| how land use planning relates to social-economic planning 
going to be part of the Halton study or other studies that 
‘the office for the GTA is— 


Hon Mrs Grier: One of the reasons that I am pleased 
to continue the support for the planning exercise the region 
of Halton is doing, is precisely because of the kind of 
‘holistic approach to settlement patterns that Halton is tak- 

ing, looking at the development of the area for the next 20 
or 30 years. They are examining the feasibility of a num- 
ber of growth options and how they can avoid continuation 
of urban sprawl and development of precious agricultural 
lands. They are also producing the kind of plan that takes 
environmental considerations into account and a long-term 
regional strategy. 

The other aspect of their plan, which I hope other re- 

gions will follow, is that there is extensive citizen partici- 
pation. It is the kind of planning structure and review that I 
know all of the regions in the GTA will need to undertake 
and that, as the minister responsible for the office of the 
GTA, I am very happy to support. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr Kwinter: I have a question for the Minister of 

Industry, Trade and Technology. During the free trade de- 
bate the then Leader of the Opposition, the now Premier, 
and his party vowed that they would fight the free trade 
agreement, that if they came into power they would not 
implement any of the provisions, and in fact they would do 
anything they could to thwart it. Notwithstanding that, they 
have already allowed many hundreds of permits for 54- 
foot trailers to go to the United States. 

The Premier recently met with leaders of the Canadian 
steel industry, and they were complaining that they had a 
serious problem that could have a severe impact on the 
economy of Ontario. They found that imports of United 
States steel into Ontario and into Canada had gone from 
6% to 15.1% in one year. 

What has happened is that we are under a VRA agree- 
ment and we have a situation where—notwithstanding that 
I am sure the minister is going to say he has no control 


over this, that it is federal—this government, as recently as 
yesterday when they were discussing free trade with Mex- 
ico, said that even though it cannot do anything about it, it 
was going to intervene. They were going to make alliances 
with entities in the United States—which they have not 
identified—but that they were going to do it. 

The question I have for the minister is: Could he tell 
me if he is prepared to make representations to the United 
States on the VRA, and more important, and I really want 
him to give me a definitive answer, at what level would he 
suggest that be? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: The member for Wilson Heights 
quite appropriately identifies the fact that I cannot alter the 
programs or the initiatives of the federal government. 
There are, of course, many times and many instances that I 
wish I could. There seems to stem from the opposition 
benches the fact that they bemoan any criticism or con- 
cers or reality of the federal fact in these situations, and 
there are many circumstances there which we, as a prov- 
ince, cannot override. 

It simply is not just the members of this government 
Suggesting that; those in the House may have recently rec- 
ognized comments from Doug Peters, who is with the To- 
ronto Dominion Bank, who is our chief economist, who 
appeared before the finance committee of the House of 
Commons, who suggested that “the federal government’s 
singleminded attack on inflation will cause high unem- 
ployment, more bankruptcies and a stubbornly high federal 
deficit over the next few years.” 

He was also joined by Mike McCracken, another well- 
known economist, who suggested that he agreed that infla- 
tion targets by John Crow which have been established to 
reduce inflation in 1995 by 2% would result in four to five 
more years of nonsense that we have had in the past de- 
cade. I would simply suggest that many of the problems 
that are facing the steel industry in Ontario, whether it be 
Algoma Steel or Stelco steel or whichever, emanate from 
policies enunciated and held by the governor of the Bank 
of Canada and supported by Michael Wilson, the federal 
Minister of Finance. 


Mr Kwinter: It really is sad that we have a minister 
who supposedly has responsibility for the economic 
wellbeing of this province who does not even know what I 
am talking about. If the minister wants to talk about 
bafflegab, that response—I asked him a specific question. 
I said, “What level of VRA would you recommend?” and 
he totally ignored that. 


Mrs Sullivan: He does not know what it is. 


Mr Kwinter: I know that, but Stelco last year lost 
$197 million; Algoma lost $104 million; Dofasco has had 
to write down $700 million worth of investment in Al- 
goma. We have not seen their results yet, but it is going to 
be devastating. It cannot help but be that with the $700- 
million write-down. We have one of the largest markets in 
the world to our south and all this minister has to do is get 
out of his office, go down, talk to the people. I have to say 
with some regret, and I say this and I am sure all members 
will join with me, that the leading spokesperson for the 
steel lobby, Senator John Heinz, was killed in an airplane 
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crash last week, and that is too bad, because he is the man 
whom, had I been in the minister’s position at this time, I 
would have called on the telephone and said: “We have a 
problem here. You guys are taking our market and you’re 
not allowing us into your market.” 

I ask the minister one more time: What level of VRA 
does he think would be acceptable? I ask the minister not 
to give me any of this baloney and not to show me that he 
can read. I want to know whether he can think. 
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Hon Mr Pilkey: There are many responses, perhaps, 
to that, but perhaps I could answer quite simply. I believe 
that I, and this government, can think to a consequence 
that perhaps will not lead this party to a defeat in the next 
election. I hope we can, through the Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Technology, move forward in a variety of circum- 
stances that will result in a more successful conclusion than 
many that have been left from the previous administration. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr McLean: My question is for the Minister of the 
Environment. The minister said the search for a long-term 
disposal site for GTA garbage will not be conducted out- 
side of the GTA borders. Her announcement would indi- 
cate that the Uthoff quarry in Orillia township will no 
longer be considered as a dumping ground for Metropoli- 
tan Toronto’s garbage. Will the minister now order Ontario 
Hydro to abandon plans to dump ash from its coal-fired 
generating stations at the Uthoff quarry? 


Hon Mrs Grier: I am aware in a general sense of the 
proposal the member raises. I am not, I am afraid, at this 
point in a position to tell him whether an application has 
been made for an environmental assessment of that pro- 
posal or where it stands within the ministry, but I will be 
more than happy to find those details and get back to him. 


Mr McLean: There are three sites being looked at— 
Cayuga, Lincoln and Orillia—for coal ash to be disposed 
of at those three sites. The question is: The minister has 
indicated that the GTA garbage will not be disposed of out 
of the Metro area. Is the coal ash from the Lakeview gen- 
erating station classified as garbage, so the answer would 
be, no, it will not be disposed of? That is the question the 
community is asking. Can coal ash still come to Uthoff, 
yes or no? My people would hope the answer is no. 


Hon Mrs Grier: The announcement I made with re- 
spect to the GTA was specifically directed at this point to 
municipal solid waste. The issue of coal ash, its designa- 
tion and the kind of approval process required before a 
safe disposal site can be obtained for that is done in quite a 
different way and is a different exercise and a different 
proposal. I will look into the details and be specific with 
the member as to where it stands with respect to the Envi- 
ronmental Assessment Act and Environmental Protection 
Act as soon as I can. 


SEASONAL CAMPING TRAILERS 


Mr Waters: As a follow-up to my question of 2 April 
to the Minister of Revenue regarding the Assessment Act 
and seasonal trailers, I wish to address my question to the 


Minister of Municipal Affairs. A few days ago the Minister 
of Revenue pointed out that there were not going to be any 
changes to the Assessment Act which would affect the 
taxation of seasonal trailers. However, trailers that have 
been in the trailer park more than 90 days may be sub- 
jected to a permit fee, pending any changes to the Munici- 
pal Act. Is it the minister’s intention to make changes to 
the Municipal Act to allow municipalities to apply for a 
permit fee for these trailers? 


Hon Mr Cooke: I appreciate the interest that the 
member has shown in this matter in discussing this matter 
with the Minister of Revenue as well as myself. It is obvi- 
ous that the opposition does not care about this, but most 
of us have received hundreds of letters over the last num- 
ber of months about this issue. I want to assure the mem- 
ber that it is not our intention to change any legislation. We 
intend to, in this area, maintain the status quo, so the 
member’s people can be well assured. 


TORONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION 


Mr Ruprecht: I have a question for the Minister of 
Transportation. As the minister will know, just yesterday 
the TTC made a significant announcement, namely, that it 
would severely cut service and employment, which led 
one important newspaper in Toronto, the Toronto Sun—do 
not laugh, please, to write that—this kind of reduction in 
service is playing Russian roulette with the city’s future. 

The minister has an important decision to make, 
whether to increase the funding that his government and 
his leader and he himself promised throughout their cam- 
paign. I will read the promise: “The New Democrats think 
the provincial share to the TTC should be increased sub- 
stantially.” Will the Minister of Transportation stand in the 
House today or make an announcement before 12 May 
that will be specific, a plan that will say to the TTC, “J, as 
minister, and the government are willing to increase fund- 
ing so that no one is playing Russian roulette with the 
city’s future”? 


Hon Mr Philip: All of us who are concerned about 
public transportation, including myself, are concerned 
about the layoffs and the possible effects on ridership. The 
fact is that this year we have substantially increased our 
grants to the TTC. The operating grants this year are 
$108.8 million in subsidy, which is an increase of 8% over 
last year. That is a substantial increase and is higher than 
the rate of inflation. 

While the Liberals talk about job creation, their deregula- 
tion policies in the trucking industry have laid off hundreds of 
jobs in the transportation industry. They have got some nerve 
to get up here and talk about jobs in transportation. 


Mr Ruprecht: Let me provide the minister with some 
important statistics that he may or may not be aware of. He 
realizes, of course, that Wheel-Trans, which comes under 
the jurisdiction of the TTC, has been rumoured to be going 
to have a reduction in service there as well, to the point 
where some disabled persons will not be able to go the 
doctor or shopping or go to important events. Last year 
over 8,000 calls which were made to Wheel-Trans were 
turned down. This month, I remind the House, there will 
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be over 10,000 calls to Wheel-Trans which will not be 
_answered, a reduction in service. 
_ What I want to know is, when the minister says, 
\We’ re going to increase,” when the minister says, “Oh 
well, we’re going to keep our promise,” is he ready to 
‘stand today and to tell this House that yes, he will promise 
‘that no disabled person is going to be left stranded on the 
‘sidewalks of Toronto? Is he going to make the commit- 
‘ment that no disabled person will be left stranded to the 
‘point where he cannot go to work, to the hospitals or to 
shops? 
-_ Hon Mr Philip: I have met with the disabled groups, I 
have met with the TTC, I have met with the representa- 
‘tives of the union which works with the disabled transpor- 
‘tation and I can tell the member that we are committed to 
providing transportation for the disabled not just in Metro- 
politan Toronto but across the province. I will be making a 
major announcement in the near future. 
I can tell him also, as the member for St Catharines 
knows, that the Pelee Island ferry, which the Liberal Trans- 
portation critic wanted to be built in the United States, will 
be accessible to the disabled as well. 


JOB SECURITY 


_ Mr Sterling: I have a question of the Minister of In- 
dustry, Trade and Technology. I understand that Boeing 
has now sold its Canadian de Havilland branch to a Euro- 
pean interest. What are the minister and his government 
doing to ensure that jobs are safe and the research and 
development which has been undertaken by de Havilland 
will remain in Ontario and in Canada? 


| Hon Mr Pilkey: We are, of course, quite interested in 

having de Havilland remain as a fully integrated company, 
complete with research and development facilities, here in 
| our Ontario. The agreement has been inked today, appar- 
ently, between Boeing, de Havilland and the Aeritalia-Aer- 
ospatiale consortium. 

I have contacted Benoit Bouchard’s office this morning 
‘to ask for a meeting with him immediately, so that we 
might go over the details of this offer. We have also invited 
the consortium to present itself at a meeting in front of the 
task force, which is chaired by Tim Armstrong, the deputy 
minister in my ministry, to review this particular circum- 
stance. I can assure the member of our continuing interest 
to try to find a solution to the circumstances that will not 

allow a tremendous amount of unemployment at de Havil- 
land, and will maintain a viable company to help assure 
the suppliers that produce product to de Havilland. 

This item, of course, will go to Investment Canada, 
where it properly belongs. My ministry and myself will 
have that circumstance to be allowed to comment and I 
can assure the member we will do so in the interest of 
Ontario workers. 
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Mr Sterling: While this sale has evidently been final- 

ized today, it has been known for some period of time that 

Boeing was interested in selling its interest in de Havil- 
land. The minister has been in charge of the Ministry of 
Industry, Trade and Technology for the past seven months 


and his government has been there for a period of time. 
Can he tell me, in view of the fact that there was wide- 
spread public opinion that our aircraft industry was having 
a difficult time being competitive in producing aircraft and 
undertaking research and development in our country and 
in our province, what steps had he taken prior to the sign- 
ing of this agreement to encourage the competitiveness of 
our aircraft industry in Ontario? What positive steps has he 
taken over the past seven months to ensure that those jobs 
will stay there now that the ink has been signed on the 
dotted line? What steps has he taken to make certain that 
the research and development will remain here? I want to 
know what he has already done, besides contacting Benoit 
Bouchard today. What has he done in the last six or seven 
months? 


Hon Mr Pilkey: This industry is not owned by the 
government of Ontario. We have a circumstance where we 
have a privately owned company, Boeing, which took over 
de Havilland some years ago. I understand that the produc- 
tivity of that particular plant has in fact been increasing. 
Boeing took a decision as a private company to sell that 
enterprise. As they cast around the world for a purchaser, 
they came up with Aerospatiale and Aeritalia. 

On hearing of the concern as to what this consortium 
may wish to do to de Havilland in terms of reduced em- 
ployment levels and shifting supplier bases, we involved 
ourselves, on a voluntary basis in trying to protect Ontario 
jobs and Ontario interests. We have continued to do that by 
way of our task force and through the federal government 
and any other way we can to ensure our interests. We will 
continue to do that. We will be made aware of the details 
of this filing with Investment Canada within the very near 
future and will try to involve ourselves, as I said before, in 
Ontario’s interests. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY 


TIME ALLOCATION 


Miss Martel moved resolution 16: 

That, notwithstanding any standing order or special 
order of the House, in relation to Bill 4, An Act to amend 
the Residential Rent Regulation Act, 1986, one sessional 
day shall be allotted to further consideration of the bill in 
the committee of the whole House. All amendments pro- 
posed to be moved to the bill shall be filed with the Clerk 
of the assembly by 4 pm on the sessional day on which the 
bill is considered in the committee of the whole House 
following the passage of this motion. Any divisions re- 
quired during clause-by-clause consideration of the bill in 
the committee of the whole House shall be deferred until 
following 5:45 pm on this sessional day. At 5:45 pm on 
this sessional day, those amendments which have not yet 
been moved shall be deemed to have been moved and the 
Chair of the committee of the whole House shall interrupt 
the proceedings and shall, without further debate or 
amendment, put every question necessary to dispose of all 
remaining sections of the bill and any amendments thereto 
and report the bill to the House. Any divisions required 
shall be deferred until all remaining questions have been 
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put, the members called in once and all deferred divisions 
taken in succession. 

That upon receiving the report of the committee of the 
whole House, the Speaker shall put the question for adop- 
tion of the report forthwith, which question shall be de- 
cided without debate or amendment. No deferral of any 
required divisions shall be permitted. 

That one further sessional day shall be allotted to the 
third reading stage of the bill. At 5:45 pm on such day, the 
Speaker shall interrupt the proceedings and shall put every 
question necessary to dispose of this stage of the bill with- 
out further debate or amendment. No deferral of any re- 
quired division shall be permitted. 

That in the case of any division relating to any pro- 
ceedings on the bill, the division bell shall be limited to 
five minutes. 


Mr Nixon: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I would 
like to bring to your attention that this time allocation mo- 
tion, much to the surprise of those of us who have heard 
the NDP talk about these matters in the past, has been put 
forward with the minimum of notice possible under the 
rules. There was a time, Mr Speaker, which you may re- 
call, when it was necessary for such an indication and 
notice to be in the Orders and Notices so that it could be 
read by the members of the House a full day before the 
government of the day brought forward the motion, which 
is a very sensitive and important one, one of particular 
importance in the democratic process, so that the members 
could review it before the matter came forward for debate. 

Under our rules presently, sir, you will know and will 
have been informed, as I have been, that it is appropriate 
for such a notice to be laid upon the table before 5 pm the 
day previous. It disappears into the maw of the Clerkship 
and into the printing process and appears on the members’ 
desks when an appropriate time is found, so that the mem- 
bers coming to the House see it on the order paper for the 
very first time. 


Hon Mr Hampton: Who instigated these rules? 


Mr Nixon: I gather the member’s party did. 

It might have been appropriate if the House leader had 
indicated to the other two parties what her intention was. 
Maybe she was just informed that was her intention a few 
minutes before 5 and simply went on about her business. 

But I would say to you, Mr Speaker, that although I 
cannot bring to your attention that this is improper and 
inappropriate under our rules as they are and as they have 
been changed since you and I first had these matters 
brought to our attention, still it seems to me that in the 
interests of fairness, it would be appropriate if the govern- 
ment allowed the notice to be on the order paper one day 
so that members of all parties, but particularly the opposi- 
tion parties, could look at it and get over their surprise that 
the NDP is resorting to time allocation and closure, some- 
thing that they have deeply criticized both in this jurisdic- 
tion and elsewhere across Canada as something that was 
inappropriate and undemocratic. Then if the government, 
in its lack of wisdom, decided to proceed, at least the 
opposition parties would have had a chance to digest the 
complexity of this motion, look at the precedents and be 


prepared to undertake an appropriate discussion as will 
eventually ensue. 

My real argument, sir, is that in looking after the basic 
rights of the members of this House and recognizing what 
I have already said about the rules—I hope you agree with 
that—this surely should be postponed at least another 24 
hours for simply the decency of giving the honourable 
members of this House an indication to prepare for an 
important discussion that is based on this really surprising 
initiative taken by the New Democrats. 

The Speaker: Do any other members wish to com- 
ment on the point of order? 

Mr Elston: I do. Surely one of the points that has to 
be considered, along with that of surprise which has ulti- 
mately come to afflict all of us, in the fact that it has 
prevented us from properly preparing for the debate which 
is being requested for today, is the element about the abuse 
that is being heaped upon the minority within this Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

It is an argument which is often and most fully ad- 
vanced, I guess, by opposition parties in a House which is 
dominated by the governing party’s majority. In this situa- 
tion it is quite clear that there has been very little time 
spent in this Legislative Assembly, in committee of the 
whole House, dealing with Bill 4, and in fact there was 
some difficulty in dealing with this issue even in commit- 
tee, bearing in mind the material which was provided ably 
by the member for Dufferin-Peel and his question today to 
the leader of the New Democrats, the Premier, who ducked 
the question, who refused to answer on behalf of the gov- 
ernment why it was that he was prepared to trample upon 
the rights of the members to express their concern, their 
apprehensions about the bill. 

In some ways, it also prevents them from telling the 
public about some of the parts of the bill which they find 
acceptable. There are parts in here which are not to be 
condemned, but there are things that can be improved 
upon in a way and a manner the public appreciates and 
expects the members to appreciate, in a way that would 
make this bill more workable and a better piece of legisla- 
tion for the province as a whole. 

We do have a role and a task here of putting the case to 
the contrary point where we see that there are problems 
with abuse, where there are problems with a taking away 
of the rights and the abilities of citizens of the province in 
a manner which must be demonstrated is open and avail- 
able to the members when they see it occurring. We have 
to be able to put those points and we have to be able to do 
it on each section of the bill as it is being observed. 

I do not want to interrupt your discussions with the 
Clerk, Mr Speaker. .I am prepared to wait until you are 
finished. Can I— 

The Speaker: Yes. I was listening. 
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Mr Elston: I am sorry, I did not think you were. You 
were in consultation with the Clerk and J— 

Interjection. 

Mr Elston: Okay. This particular matter, Mr Speaker, 
is fully within your hands at this very moment. The point 


of order is with respect to the manner in which the mem- 
‘bers can prosecute their duties and obligations to their con- 
‘stituents, and indeed prosecute even a bigger duty, which 
‘is to the public of the province as a whole. There are 
‘certain things a member must stand in his or her place to 
‘deal with which transcend the duties that are dependent 
only upon his physical constituency. There are certain 
‘ways of doing business in this province which must be 
protected, there are certain ways in which the culture of 
‘this democratic society of ours must be upheld by the 
members, and when we see it necessary to speak out 
‘against it, we must fully speak out against it. 
_ We are surprised that this event is occurring today. It 
could have been that while the Clerk’s table accepted this 
‘motion, this resolution, from the House leader of the gov- 
‘ernment party last night, the government House leader 
/might very well have given us notice at the same time. It 
would have been no very big problem logistically to send a 
note to the leader of the third party or the leader of the 
official opposition or the House leader from the third party 
or the House leader from the official opposition to say, 
“Today, so that you will not be surprised and not be pre- 
vented from preparing your arguments with respect to the 
motion, we have laid on the table a resolution which will 
‘implement a process” described as the guillotine. 
The guillotine is the most ruthless measure available to 
a majority government in this Parliament. It is the most 
final of all options available. It is the most unacceptable to 
the democratic process which we represent. 
I agree that there are times when governments must 
proceed to do business. There is no question that they 
cannot be held up and hijacked by the minority. That busi- 
ness must be prosecuted goes without saying. I myself was 
in a position where many days were spent listening to the 
reading of telephone numbers by the member for Welland- 
Thorold. That member, now having departed from his cab- 
inet post, I am sure will want to read some more telephone 
numbers when we deal with the government’s version of 
its new insurance legislation. That will come another day. 
But for today, it is enough for you to know, Mr 


Speaker, that while the Clerk received notice and while 


you received notice and while the government House 


leader had notice and her minister had notice and her Pre- 


mier knew and the people who are members of the major- 
ity party knew, and perhaps even the independent member, 
although I suspect not, knew that this guillotine would be 
dropped upon the heads of Her Majesty’s loyal opposition, 
we did not know and we could not prepare adequately 
enough to defend ourselves and also to defend the rights of 
the people, who expect good representation in this Parlia- 
ment. If we are unable to prepare ourselves with precedent, 
with searching after the answers we seek as to why these 
people are able to proceed with this, then our debate will 
have been prevented from having been fully prosecuted. 

I do not like that. But it does not matter whether I like 
it. It matters, Mr Speaker, that you, dealing evenhandedly, 
are able to stand in your place and say that there has been a 
fairness demonstrated in the way in which this debate has 
taken place to this point. 
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First of all, there was surprise, an attack in the night, as 
it were, a surprise for the morning. I must say that Mr Dee, 
who is a member of the House leader’s staff, provided me 
with a copy of this at his first opportunity, which I think 
was about 10 minutes after 9 this morning, which was 
sooner than I would have gotten it otherwise, because it 
would have come to my office only by notice on Orders 
and Notices, I think around 10:30. He made the trip to my 
office at that earlier hour, but even that meant we were 
precluded from starting our search for precedent and other 
things which we could have worked at last evening and 
early this morning. 


While it is important for you to know about the sur- 
prise element, it is important for you also to rule, Mr 
Speaker, about whether it is in order to jeopardize the 
rights of the minority. 

This has not been here that long. This committee of the 
whole House discussion has not been going on very long. 


An hon member: Three days. 
Mr Elston: Three days. 
Hon Miss Martel: Four. 


Mr Elston: Well, the House leader from the govern- 
ment says four days. Four days, and there are important 
issues at stake for this society. The issue of expropriation is 
a matter on which some people would express their con- 
cerns about this particular bill. Is it fair, is it just that the 
views of the minority in this Parliament with respect to 
that important issue are held and prevented from being 
made openly in front of the people of the province? 

My answer, of course, is no, that it is not fair in a 
society that sets up very, very long hearing processes to 
deal with expropriation of people’s rights in other forums. 
It goes without saying, then, that this sort of bill presents 
itself as an interesting divergence from what has been tra- 
ditionally the practice in the province of Ontario. To un- 
derscore that, it is necessary that we have our time on 
those clauses which point to an expropriation of people’s 
rights. That is clear. 

The issue of retroactivity is important for a lot of us 
who deal in the law and who deal in the law in so many 
other areas. We have always sought not to pass legislation 
in this House which had a retroactive effect. This one has 
such effect. 

Sometimes we are pleased enough to introduce legisla- 
tion that would say it comes into effect on the day it is first 
introduced; ie, if I introduced a bill for first reading on 1 
October 1990, I might very well say, “This bill will come 
into force and effect as of 1 October.” We do not see that 
as necessarily as difficult to deal with, because everybody 
has notice of the regime that is about to take place and we 
discuss the bill in the fullness of time and it will take effect 
on 1 October unless there is an amendment. 

But when you deal with legislation that says, “We’re 
introducing it today to take effect six months before,” and 
people’s affairs have been arranged in such a manner as to 
deal with the current legislative scheme and to comply 
with the rigid necessities of the legal framework of our 
land, then we say that creates a problem. 
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So it is necessary that the minority in this Parliament 
that stands with respect to the retroactivity of this legisla- 
tion be allowed to take its place and speak openly against 
those clauses and to provide some kind of alternative to 
those clauses, because we respect the tradition of our soci- 
ety in that regard. 

Those are two items. 

We might want to also talk about the issues which 
affect agreements as between tenants and landlords, where 
people have come together to say, “This should happen 
with the building that we are associated with.” This bill, of 
course, goes against those contractual agreements as well, 
because there is a very solid and firm set of principles set. 
This violates the principle of contract. Tradition in the 
province of Ontario has been a respect for contracts, and 
the minority should be able to speak to those clauses that 
prevent the fullness of contractual arrangements from 
being dealt with. It is an abuse of the rights of the mem- 
bers here not even to get to those clauses to express that 
concer. 

I see you getting uneasy, Mr Speaker. You perhaps feel 
that I am going on too long in underscoring the problems 
which are associated with the traditions— 


The Speaker: To the member for Bruce, it is not the 
length of time, but I would remind the member that the 
point of order which was raised was with respect to the 
notice provision of the time allocation. I very much would 
appreciate contributions by members to assist the Speaker 
in reaching a determination about whether this motion 
should go forward, and I would appreciate you addressing 
that subject. 
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Mr Elston: Mr Speaker, I was just outlining some of 
the areas in which the minority in this Parliament wish to 
put their case, because we are charged with the obligation 
to deal with the changes this bill puts on our social and 
cultural context in this province. I was just going through 
those three very simple examples, very outstanding exam- 
ples, of where we and our rights are being trampled upon 
by the government that refuses to let us talk to those. That 
was how I was dealing with the entire issue. 

I will revisit my remarks, as I am sure you will when 
you consider this, but I really want to assure you, Mr 
Speaker, that there is real and legitimate work to be done 
on this legislation, and it must not be curtailed to the point 
where we have but one more day in committee of the 
whole House to study all of those clauses and one more 
day to deal with it on third reading, when there is an im- 
possibility of receiving the answers that are required from 
the Minister of Housing and from his able assistant. 

I agree with the Minister of Housing. I watched his 
parliamentary assistant yesterday performing here in the 
House and I noticed a desire on her part to do some real 
work on this bill and in fact to help process some changes 
into this legislation in a manner that would make it more 
fair. | have read some of her remarks; I listened to some of 
her remarks. 

But surely if we are unable to put the case to the parlia- 
mentary assistant, knowing full well the Minister of Housing 


is not interested in listening, knowing full well that we are 
unable to put the case, how is it that she is able to react to 
our intentions to make this bill work better, to make it 
work more fairly, and how are our rights and obligations to 
be protected? 

When we get into this debate a little more fully and the 
substantive issues surrounding the merits of this motion, I 
will tell you, Mr Speaker, about the number of days and 
hours and minutes which passed in other legislative cru- 
sades, and I will let you be the judge later on, and the 
public, about how quickly this government has moved to 
curtail the free voice of the minority in this Parliament. 


That will come later, but it is enough for you now, I 
think, to deal with the issue of surprise and the issue of 
notice, which allows for preparation—that is key—and 
then also to deal with the issue of whether or not the 
people who are members of my caucus and the people 
who are members of the third party caucus have been able 
and amply able to put their points of view on the various 
clauses—not just one clause or two clauses—and whether 
or not this guillotine motion, which is the most severe in 
our Parliament, can be used at this time. 

If perhaps you think we should move much more 
quickly, maybe you would agree that there are other op- 
tions open. That is not what this government is about. It is 
their way or the doorway, obviously. I think that you, as a 
fair-minded individual, Mr Speaker, I know once a mem- 
ber of that caucus but now removed from the despoiling 
effects of continual chatter around a caucus table, will 
know much better about fairness and about the need to 
protect the rights of myself to put the case, just as you 
need to protect the rights of the others on this side. I know 
that there are a couple or three people over on the other 
side of the House who, if they had a chance, would be 
willing enough to speak but who know what happens to 
people in the New Democratic Party if they speak out of 
turn and out of tune. 


Mr Stockwell: What about Dr Henderson? 


Mr Elston: The member for Etobicoke-Humber 
spoke his will with respect to our legislation and 1s still 
with us and is very active and participates fully in our 
caucus. The member for Etobicoke West knows that. The 
member for Etobicoke West is of course showing the dif- 
ference between the Liberal Party and the New Democrats. 
The member for Etobicoke-Humber is still with us in his 
capacity, and became a parliamentary assistant. The mem- 
ber for Welland-Thorold was on his way out the door 
when he spoke out of tune. I just wanted to bring that to 
the attention of my friend from Etobicoke, who is an ex- 
tremely able and otherwise intelligent individual but who 
sometimes forgets from whence the real facts have arisen. 

I think, Mr Speaker, I will stop there, because I may 
have been about as much help as I can be to you, although 
we will see by the results of my remarks whether or not I 
have provided enough assistance. I am certainly open to 
any other requests from yourself or any other member of 
the House to provide my views on how fair or unfair this 
is. I just ask you, let us have some time to fairly prepare 
our case. 
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Mr Sterling: I do not want to be long in terms of 
_ supporting the point of order in terms of dealing with the 
notice of motion, but perhaps it points to a weakness in the 
_ standing orders in terms of what happens after the notice is 
| given to the Clerk or filed with the Clerk. Is the first time 
_we see it as members of the Legislature the next day, when 
| something comes across our desks, or we receive a phone 
call from a House leader, or whatever it might be? I think 
_ it has to be taken somewhat seriously in that view. 

The actual section says, “All notices required by the 
| standing orders of the House or otherwise shall be laid on 
| the table or filed with the Clerk of the House before 5 pm 
and printed on the Orders and Notices paper for the fol- 
lowing day.” I think this probably leaves the table in a bit 
of a predicament. When they have received this at 5 pm 
the day before, they do not know whether they are obli- 
_ gated or whether it is within their mandate to go to the 

opposition benches and say, “This has been or not done.” I 
would suggest, in spite of the ruling you might make, that 
perhaps the Speaker be required under this section to give 
notice if the House is sitting on that particular day, or that 
the Speaker give notice to the other—well, we would have 
to be sitting that day if in fact it was going to be done the 
next day. I think the Speaker should give notice to perhaps 
the House leaders that it has been filed with him, if he or 
she is for some reason unable to give notice within the 
Legislature by 6 pm that evening that this has been filed. 
| I want to indicate that my colleague the member for 
Parry Sound also has a point of order, unrelated to the one 
brought forward by the opposition, with regard to whether 
or not this motion is in order, and he would like to speak to 
that after you have disposed of this matter. 


Mrs Y. O’Neill: The point of order presented this 
morning certainly did take me by surprise. Open govern- 
ment—empty words; guillotine—it is not a very good fit, 
and that is what went through my head. I take this motion 
as being arrogant. It is a sad commentary on what I know 
and many know as a bad bill. It is an abuse of majority 
government. We are limiting debate on a bill that is not 
fair. It is retroactive. It has had incomplete public hearings. 
More people have been turned away from expressing a 
viewpoint on this bili than were received, and in every 
instance this bill is controversial. It has been the focus of 
two major marches to this Legislature, the only bill that 
has received that kind of attention in this province, so we 
are shooting down debate from the floor of this Legisla- 
ture, while we are still listening to and discussing the very 
first amendment presented by my party. I feel this is an 
_ infringement of my rights as a member of this Legislature. 
_ The NDP government is acting exactly like the Mulroney 

government, “It is either our way or the byway.” 

The Speaker: Any other members who wish to be of 
assistance on this matter? No? Did the government House 
leader wish to contribute anything to this? 

Hon Miss Martel: I would like to speak last on behalf 
of the government, and J am not sure if the— 

The Speaker: No other members have offered to 
speak. 

Mr Eves: I have a different one. 
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Hon Miss Martel: A different matter? Then I will 
make a number of points with respect to the comments I 
have heard thus far, and members can use these in their 
deliberations. 

The member for Brant-Haldimand has said that the real 
argument here is the question that surely this matter should 
be postponed, because in fact the opposition members did 
not have a chance to see this until this morning and it came 
as an utter surprise to them. 

Let me respond in as frank a manner as I can. That is 
really hard to believe. The fact of the matter is that last 
Thursday I made it very clear to the House leaders that I 
would like to know when we could finish with this matter. 
I felt, and I said very clearly to both parties, that a great 
deal of time had been spent, that it was my opinion as 
government that we had had the fullest debate we were 
going to have and when they thought they were going to 
finish. 

It was clearly told to me that the government would 
have to do what the government had to do. That was a 
pretty clear signal to me, and I think everyone around the 
table understood what that meant. What it meant very 
clearly was that the issue would be forced and we would 
have to bring in a time allocation motion. 

I know, for example, that the Liberals sat here on 
Thursday night because they expected I might even get up 
and move that we sit beyond 6 o’clock, as was done to my 
colleague the member for Welland-Thorold some time 
ago. So there is no doubt in my mind that people were very 
much aware this was coming. I have the greatest faith that 
Liberal research, in very short order, could gather enough 
information to come into this Legislature and place its 
points with respect to points of order. 

I see that the member for Parry Sound came into this 
assembly this afternoon and had comments from the for- 
mer House leader for our party, who is now the Minister of 
Housing. His research staff certainly had enough time to 
take a look at the motion and respond to it. He came here 
today and used comments we had made in order to place 
his question. 

Second, I think if we were really going to be frank— 
and I am trying to be as frank as possible—tt is a little hard 
for me to accept that this was a total surprise and that we 
have never seen anything like it. If the truth were told, we 
copied the Liberal motions for time allocation and that is 
what we have presented here. So this is nothing new to the 
opposition parties. This is nothing we have not seen be- 
fore. This is something that members are certainly very 
much aware of and knew was coming. I find it hard seri- 
ously to stand here and accept that either they did not have 
enough time, did not know it was coming, or the research 
staff were not competent enough to get something together 
in four hours this morning, which I am sure they are. So I 
cannot understand this. 

Mr Speaker, I have to say to you that in my humble 
opinion, we did meet the standing orders. We have pro- 
vided the notice of motion within the time allotted under 
the rules of this House, and we were in fact in under that 
deadline. There was no doubt in my mind that everyone 
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knew this was coming. It was made very clear to people 
last Thursday; they had the utmost time to prepare, and | 
again point to the member for Parry Sound who did have 
time to prepare on this particular motion. 

I want to say that in fact we are not making any prog- 
ress on this particular matter. The member for Bruce stated 
that yesterday the parliamentary assistant for the minister 
was very progressive and progress was made on this bill 
yesterday afternoon. The parliamentary assistant has said 
clearly to me, “We didn’t even get through an amendment 
yesterday afternoon,” and that was day four of this debate. 

So I say to you, Mr Speaker, that we put the notice in 
under the deadline with respect to the standing orders. 
People were very much aware this was coming. I have no 
doubt the research departments on both sides could have 
put something together. They could only have gone back, 
as we did, and looked at the three other debates we had in 
the last Parliament and got their arguments from there. 

Mr Speaker, I submit to you that we should proceed 
with this motion. It is in order and we would like to get 
going on it. 

Mr Mancini: We are not very happy with what the 
government is trying to do. This matter was referred to the 
standing committee on general government late last fall. 
We were told at the standing committee to make up a 
schedule for hearings. As Chairman, I presented a schedule 
to the committee for approval which was approved at the 
time and then changed. Then the government’s green paper 
got involved with Bill 4 and needless to say, the time we 
thought we were going to get in committee we did not get 
because we were given two jobs to do instead of one. We 
co-operated with the minister and with the House leader’s 
office, because they said their green paper was of vital 
importance. 

The reason I am making this point, Mr Speaker, is to 
show you that we did not get all of the time we thought we 
were going to get in committee. This is a major piece of 
legislation that deals with the issue of retroactivity. Retro- 
activity from Bill 4 is going to bankrupt thousands of peo- 
ple who undertook repairs to their buildings when it was 
legal to do so. 

Today we have a situation here in the House where we 
were not only denied the opportunity to hear everyone who 
wanted to be heard in committee, but now we are denying 
the members themselves the right to be heard in the Legis- 
lature. Mr Speaker, my case to you is that we have consis- 
tently been cut back on our time for this important 
legislation, not only here in the House but in the commit- 
tee, so there is a pattern that has developed around Bill 4. 

All we want from the government is an opportunity to 
properly debate a bill which is affecting thousands of On- 
tario citizens, many of them adversely. What the govern- 
ment is trying to do is unfair. It goes directly against 
everything it said prior to 6 September last. We heard 
quotes today from the honourable minister when he was 
the House leader of the official opposition and how he felt 
about closure, and I submit to you, Mr Speaker, because 
we did not get our time in committee, because we are not 
getting our time now, that the motion the government has 
put forward is in fact an injustice and goes against the 


opportunity of all members of the Legislature, particularly 
the members of the opposition who have a great deal to 
say and who have a great responsibility to bring the other 
point of view to the government. 


The Speaker: The matter before the House is a sub- 
stantive one and I take quite seriously the point of order 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition. The very reasoned 
argument that was presented is one that causes me some 
concern. I appreciated the contribution by the member for 
Bruce and of course the member for Carleton, as well as 
the government House leader. I will take this matter under 
advisement. I will report back to you tomorrow. 


Mr Eves: A point of order, Mr Speaker. I have another 
point of order to make on the same government notice of 
motion. My point of order is based on the fact that I would 
ask you to look into whether the government notice of 
motion infringes upon the rights of the minority in the 
Legislature. I would refer you to page 1 of Erskine May, 
which is always a good place to start. 

Mr Nixon: Page 1? 

Mr Eves: Page 1. Some people do not want to start on 
page 1, but I prefer to start on page 1. It is a long book and 
this may take a long time; I am not sure. 

Erskine May says on page 1, “the purpose of many of 
the rules is to safeguard the rights of a minority of the 
House: to guard against the development of an ‘elective 
dictatorship’ which some have predicted.” It goes on to say 
further on page 1, “Above all, the balance between the 
right of governments to obtain their business and the right 
of the House as a whole to examine it...is maintained 
through the discretionary powers given to the Speaker.” 

Chapter 19 in Erskine May at page 400 says that clo- 
sure and time allocation motions, often referred to as guil- 
lotine motions, “are felt to be an unfortunate necessity and 
to be justified only by the pressure of business or to coun- 
teract obstruction.” On page 406 Erskine May says, “The 
intervention of the Chair regarding closure is restricted to 
occasions when the motion is made in abuse of the rules of 
the House, or infringes the rights of the minority.” It is this 
infringement of the rights of the minority upon which I am 
speaking here this afternoon. 

On page 410 Erskine May says, “An allocation of time 
order is not usually moved until after the second reading of 
a bill, and usually not until the rate of progress in commit- 
tee has provided an argument for its necessity.” I do not 
think the government can make that argument very well in 
the case of this particular piece of legislation, Bill 4. 


1600 

I am looking at several other pieces of legislation that 
have received time allocation treatment in this Legislature 
over the years. While the government House leader points 
out that there was some time on four separate sessional 
days spent on Bill 4 in committee of the whole, the total up 
to today, I believe, in committee of the whole in this Legis- 
lature is 10 hours and 33 minutes. I do not think that is a 
great or inordinate amount of time on a very significant 
retroactive piece of legislation in the province of Ontario. 

The total time in the House, the time for second read- 
ing debate on this significant piece of legislation, was only 
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a eight hours and 36 minutes. That means that the total 
time we have spent in the House on second reading debate 
and committee of the whole combined is just over 19 
hours; 19 hours and six minutes, to be exact. 

| When you compare that, for example, to the Bill 94 
debate which took place in this Legislature in 1986, sec- 
ond reading debate alone, Mr Speaker, was 36 1/2 hours, 
= twice as much as the total combined times of this 
piece of legislation. Debate in committee of the whole on 
Bill 94 was 26 hours, as compared to 10 that we had with 
‘respect to this piece of legislation before us here today, of 
which, of course, this time allocation motion is the subject. 
| Bill 4 is referred to and being dealt with by the time alloca- 
‘tion motion before us today. 

| I think that your role as Speaker, with all due respect, 
/Mr Speaker, is to make sure of the balance between the 
‘right of government to obtain its business and the rights of 
‘the minority. If the government can demonstrate that the 
opposition has been unduly obstructionist, that we have 
spent an inordinate amount of time on this piece of legisla- 
‘tion, then I would quite agree that the time allocation mo- 
tion as presented should go forward. However, I do not 
‘think that is the case here. 

We have spent just a little over 10 hours in committee 
_of the whole, and we have spent only eight hours in second 
| reading debate. When you compare that to the time that 
was spent on Bill 94 debate, for example, in either one of 
‘those stages, the amount is about a third. I do not think we 
are asking much as a minority in the Legislature, to stand 
up and offer some constructive criticism, and in this case 
amendments, to a piece of legislation that we think is very 
seriously flawed and takes away some people’s rights in 
the province of Ontario. Not only that, it does it retroac- 
tively to boot. 

Beauchesne says that the principle that lies at the basis 
of English parliamentary law is to protect the minority and 
to restrain the improvidence or tyranny of the majority. 
Beauchesne goes on to say that privilege is the sum of 

peculiar rights enjoyed by the House and by members in- 
-dividually, without which they could not discharge their 
function. 

As I have said, a very significant number of amend- 
ments have to be put with respect to this piece of legisla- 
tion in committee of the whole. I believe we have only 
discussed two or three amendments to date. I know, speak- 
ing on behalf of our caucus, that we have not been able to 
introduce our amendment with respect to the retroactivity 
part of this significant piece of legislation. That is a very 
significant, perhaps the most significant, part of this legis- 
lation indeed, because it retroactively reaches back and 
takes away some people’s rights in the province of On- 
tario. I think we should not move as legislators to do that 
except under the most unusual circumstances indeed, if 
ever. 

The government House leader talks about whether the 
other two parties, and in this case the opposition parties, 
were surprised by the time allocation motion that she has 
presented here today. She relates to last Thursday’s House 
leaders’ meeting, in which she indicated that she asked 
whether we could be through committee-of-the-whole 


stage by this past Monday, two days ago. She is quite 
correct when she says the retort that she got from the 
Opposition was that no, we did not think we could finish 
committee of the whole by Monday. This is a very signifi- 

cant piece of legislation. There are many amendments that 
have to be brought forward. There is no way that those 
amendments could have all been dealt with by 6 o’clock 
this past Monday, two days ago. 

What the government House leader did not relate to the 
other members is that at the same House leaders’ meeting, 
the House leaders, all three of them, agreed—in fact it was 
at the request, as I recall, of the government House 
leader—that yesterday, Tuesday, be spent on very impor- 
tant and significant Attorney General pieces of legislation 
that had to be dealt with. 

I indicated on behalf of our caucus that we had not 
caucused these bills yet, that we would be happy to do so 
on Tuesday morning so that we could accommodate the 
government and accommodate the Attorney General and 
proceed with those pieces of legislation. That is exactly 
what we did, only to be finally told by the government 
House leader’s office around noon—there had been earlier 
discussions during the morning—that unfortunately the 
agreement we had, that the government House leader re- 
quested, that we deal with the important pieces of legisla- 
tion the Attorney General had, was going to be put on the 
back burner so we could do committee of the whole on 
Bill 4 yesterday afternoon, Tuesday afternoon. 

Now I think we find out that the only purpose for that 
request was to give some cannon fodder to the government 
House leader to introduce the time allocation motion on 
Wednesday. I think that was the only purpose whatsoever 
in requesting that the important Attorney General’s bills, 
which the government House leader had requested be dealt 
with, were all of a sudden now not so important after all. 

One might almost think that the Minister of Housing 
had more to do with the ordering of the government busi- 
ness yesterday afternoon than the government House 
leader did. I think the Minister of Housing probably had 
some influence on his House leader and wanted to get on 
with the messy business of introducing time allocation or 
closure in the Ontario Legislature. 

I find that to be rather unusual indeed, especially in 
light of the individual from whence it is coming—the Min- 
ister of Housing, who of course used to be for a significant 
number of years the House leader for the New Democratic 
Party when it was in opposition. I must say that I have 
every faith in the Minister of Housing’s ability as a House 
leader. He was in fact a very good one. I think it may help 
you in your deliberations to hear what he thinks about time 
allocation motions and their place in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, because on 3 April 1990, almost a year ago to the 
day—we only miss by a week—the Minister of Housing, 
when he was government House leader, stood in this place 
and said, “I would suggest” — 


Hon Mr Cooke: I was not government House leader. 


Mr Eves: House leader, sorry. “I would suggest” time 
allocation “is incredibly unfair. It will result in the process 
not holding the government accountable.” He went on to 
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say on the same day that, “this government, the majority 
party in here, is prepared to do anything to the standing 
orders in order to get its legislation through, even if it 
means changing the routine proceedings that we normally 
go through.” 

On the same day, in the Bill 68 auto insurance debate, 
which is where these quotes come from, the Minister of 
Housing was talking about what would be the appropriate 
time, if he ever had to introduce the time allocation mo- 
tion, how much time did he think would be reasonable 
before he had to bring it in. 

In this case he was talking about a filibuster during one 
stage of the bill. The government House leader has just 
told us that parts of four days have been spent in commit- 
tee of the whole. Well, she is sitting across the aisle from 
the Minister of Housing. He thought a year ago today 
almost, “If the member thinks five days is a filibuster, then 
he has got something to learn about proper procedures and 
the role of opposition parties in dealing with controversial 
items like this.” 

1610 

The Minister of Housing thinks that five days is not 
anywhere near enough time to start introducing time allo- 
cation motions for one stage of the bill, and now we have 
his government House leader standing up saying: “We 
have spent parts of four days on this, and we have got to 
get on with it. We need closure or time allocation to deal 
with this piece of legislation.” 

It might also help the Speaker—although I am not sug- 
gesting for a moment that the Speaker may be influenced 
by what the Premier of the province thinks—to know what 
the Premier thinks about time allocation motions. 

From 8 December 1982, shortly after he arrived here, 
as I recall, a quote from the Premier during a time alloca- 
tion debate: “It is not, I believe, open to the government to 
move a motion of closure unless it has the specific author- 
ity to do so from the standing orders of the Legislative 
Assembly. It does not have that authority. There is no men- 
tion anywhere in the standing orders about the allocation 
of time, and the government does not have the authority to 
move that kind of motion.” 

Well, I guess the Premier of the day, who was then the 
Leader of the Opposition, could use that same rationale 
and those same words to speak out against his own party’s 
time allocation motion here in the Legislature of Ontario 
this afternoon. Presumably his principles and his commit- 
ment to the democratic process have not changed, and pre- 
sumably he still thinks that time allocation has absolutely 
no place in parliamentary democracy or in the Legislature 
of Ontario. I am talking about the Premier. 

On 13 July 1989, another piece of legislation to which 
the current Minister of Housing, the then House leader for 
his party, objected: This time allocation motion, if you 
peruse it, has reference to deeming amendments that have 
not been able to get on the floor during the time prescribed 
in the time allocation motion, deeming them to have been 
moved and passed anyway. In other words, they do not 
even get discussed. They do not even get on the floor. 
They are just tabled, if somebody wants to table them, and 
they are deemed to have been dealt with. 


I want to read to you some advice from the current 
Minister of Housing, who says: “The Speaker must con- 
sider what this precedent would mean to the future of the 
Ontario Legislature. Deeming that amendments have been 
moved when they have not been moved makes a complete 
farce of the legislative process. Deeming that amendments 
have been moved when they have not been moved or de- 
bated destroys completely the role of the opposition and 
any accountability the government has to the members of 
the Legislature.” 

That is what the Minister of Housing thought about 
these deeming provisions in the time allocation motion on 
13 July 1989. He did not think it had any place whatso- 
ever. He thought it was most inappropriate in the Ontario 
Legislature that anybody would even think of such a mo- 
tion being introduced. 

I could go on at some length with quotes about what 
the current Minister of Housing and former House leader, 
and indeed the Premier of the province, think or have 
thought in the past about time allocation and closure mo- 
tions, but I think I will spare both yourself and the other 
members as well as members of the public. from reading 
all these quotes. Suffice it to say that the message is the 
same. They felt very strongly, always have felt very 
strongly, until today, that time allocation and closure have 
absolutely, under any circumstances, no place on the floor 
of the Ontario Legislature. 

They have always thought that. Oh, except for, per- 
haps—now, what debate was that? Bill 94, if my memory 
serves me correctly, was the only time they thought it was 
appropriate, when second reading debate was 36.5 hours 
and committee of the whole debate was 26 hours. We have 
not even got a third of the way there yet in either category, 
so I would ask you to take that under advisement as well, 
Mr Speaker. 

There may be times, quite frankly, when time alloca- 
tion and closure are appropriate, but what I am suggesting 
to you is that this is not one of them; that this motion is 
somewhat premature and by being somewhat premature 
and not permitting members of the Legislative Assembly 
to raise their amendments in committee of the whole, in 
fact this motion is infringing upon the rights of the minor- 
ity of the members of this place. So I would ask you to 
consider very carefully before you rule this time allocation 
motion to be in order, because I think it does strike right to 
the very roots of our parliamentary democracy. 


Ms Poole: I would like to support the very eloquent 
words of the Conservative House leader on the infringe- 
ment of the rights of the minority. That is what the govern- 
ment is doing with this motion, and I support the 
Conservative House. leader in his argument that that mo- 
tion is out of order because it does infringe on the rights of 
the minority. 

The NDP has set a very dangerous precedent with Bill 
4 as to how the government intends to operate. Their in- 
fringement on the rights of the minority did not start with 
this closure motion; it started with their whole conduct in 
Bill 4. Eleven and a half days in committee, despite a 
number of motions supported by the Conservative and 
Liberal parties to extend hearings so that the rights of the 
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people of this province would be protected; they did not 
listen. 

_ I cannot believe the arrogance in their saying, “Yes, 
there are 150 people on the waiting list, but no, we are not 
willing as a government, we are not willing as a Legisla- 
ture to listen to them.” Those people were the minority, but 
‘their rights were abused, and now it continues with this 
closure motion. If I can paraphrase a quite famous saying 
by Patrick Henry, he said, “I may not agree with what you 
are saying, but I will defend to the death your right to say 
it.” That is something— 


Interjection. 


Ms Poole: My colleague has just said that was Vol- 
taire. 

Mr Sola: A questionable source. 

Interjection. 

Ms Poole: But my colleague from Oakville has said I 
am right, so rather than get distracted in this debate over 
whether Patrick—the Speaker has upheld my ruling. It was 
Patrick Henry who said it. Sorry, I say to the former Attor- 
ney General. 


Mr Scott: First mistake I made since I came here. 


Ms Poole: I think that is taking away somewhat from 
my point, which was that we do not necessarily have to 
agree with the points that a person or a group is making in 
order to support its right to put forward its position, and 
that is what I say to members today. I am disappointed that 
the Minister of Housing has not stayed for this debate. 

Hon Miss Martel: He is right there. 


Ms Poole: He is right there somewhere, somebody 
said. 

Mr Sola: He’s talking to the opposition, the third 
party. 

Ms Poole: He is over here talking on the opposition 
side. Perhaps he is crossing the floor. He too cannot toler- 
ate this closure motion because he knows it infringes on 
the rights of the minority. It was somewhat strange that a 
year ago the Minister of Housing, who was opposition 
House leader at the time, had quite an eloquent statement 
on closure and on the rights of the minority. On 3 April 
1990, the same date that was quoted by the Conservative 
House leader, he said: 

“Clearly, the government wants to shut down debate on 
this bill for political reasons. It is up to the Speaker to 
protect the rights of the opposition parties to have proper 
debate on controversial items that are before the public. 
They are using their majority to muzzle the opposition. 
There is no other way of describing it, Mr Speaker.” 

This was the Minister of Housing just one scant year 
ago, when he was opposition House leader. My, the times 
have changed, because that was then and this is now. 

Then on 3 January 1989 when he was talking about 
closure on Sunday shopping the minister said: “Time allo- 
cation, I think it is a sad commentary on this government. 
It is asad commentary on a majority that is more and more 
removed from the people of this province.” 

He went on to say: “I think what this government has 
done is use its majority to force these bills on an unwilling 


Legislature, which is very clear. But more important than 
the Legislature, the government is using its majority to 
force these bills on an unwilling public.” 
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Again, it comes down to a matter of trampling on the 
rights of the minority, and this from a government that was 
elected on a promise to be consultative, to be open, to be 
accessible, all these fine things. The Solicitor General 
today, the member for Cambridge, once upon a time be- 
lieved that this was important. Back in January 1989, he 
said, “Why would the government force closure?” It is an 
interesting question, especially for a government that 
wants to be perceived as open and accessible, that cam- 
paigned on the premise that it was open and accessible. 
Why would this government call for closure? 

I am afraid those words from two years ago can be 
brought forward again today. They can be brought forward 
today but with far more justification in 1989 than today, 
because in 1989 we were talking about the issue of Sunday 
shopping. In 1989 Sunday shopping had been before the 
committee for six months—S0O days of discussion in com- 
mittee; 50 days, six months, plus all the debate in the 
House on Sunday shopping. But members cannot say that 
is true today. Eleven and a half days in committee and 
public hearings: That is what they offered us, and now 
they say: “I’m sorry, you have one day, only one day, in 
which to put forward all your amendments. No debate, no 
discussion, get them on there and at the end of the day 
those amendments will be deemed to be passed.” 

I find, as a member of this House, that that is totally 
unacceptable. We have minority rights not only as an op- 
position party here, but there are minority rights of the 
people out in the rest of the province that we are protect- 
ing. The way we are going to protect them is to say to the 
government, “Examine your own consciences as to 
whether this closure motion is in order and you will know 
that it is not.” 

It is very clear that they are violating those rights, but 
do they care? No, the government members do not care. 
They think it is amusing. I see a lot of smiles over there 
and I think it reinforces my point day after day that this is 
not the New Democratic Party, this is the non-democratic 
party. Harsh words, yes. The Minister of Natural Re- 
sources looks quite crushed and hurt, but they are true. So 
when members go home tonight, they should ask them- 
selves, can they sleep knowing that they have changed 
their positions, the NDP position on closure? 


Hon Mr Cooke: You opposed the bill on second read- 
ing. Don’t talk to us about consistency. 


Ms Poole: The Minister of Housing quite rudely inter- 
rupted what I was saying to bring up an entirely different 
matter, but since his words are now in Hansard, I feel that I 
do have to address them. He said our party has not been 
consistent. 

The minister knows as well as I do that on second 
reading we are voting for the principle of the bill, and I 
have explained on numerous occasions, should he care to 
listen, why we supported his party—at that time they were 
still calling themselves the New Democratic Party—on 
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this bill. But we did say that there were serious flaws that 
we intended to draw out during the public consultation 
period, during the public hearings, and to try to redress 
through amendments. 

Now it really disappoints me that time and time again 
the Minister of Housing denies that the Liberal Party has 
been co-operative throughout this bill. Back on 28 Novem- 
ber he said that he wanted to solicit the views, the advice 
and the assistance of all members of this House, and we 
have given that. The Liberal Party has said consistently 
from day one that our message was, “We are willing to 
support you on this legislation, but only if you make it fair 
and balanced, only if you do not infringe on the rights of 
the minority.” 

Hon Mr Cooke: We haven’t been infringing. 


Ms Poole: The Minister of Housing should learn not 
to bait the bears. It just prolongs the debate and we cer- 
tainly want to get on with it. 


Interjections. 


Ms Poole: It is quite interesting how the perspective 
changes. The Minister of Housing, who implied that he 
was going to have a very full consultation period across 
the province—he has said it time and time again—sud- 
denly turn that consultation process across the province 
into a mockery, a travesty and a sham. 


Mr Elston: Well, at least he’s consistent. 


Ms Poole: As my opposition House leader has so elo- 
quently said, at least he is consistent in that one area, but 
unfortunately, when something is a mockery, a travesty 
and a sham, it is not much of a case for consistency 
throughout his policies. 

I would put to the minister that, if he is going to in- 
fringe on the rights of the minorities in this, his first major 
bill before this House, woe betide him for the rest of the 
time, because he will find that government gets harder, not 
easier and once he has infringed once, it is that much 
easier to do the second time around. 

The minister may feel that it is fine to stifle debate, but 
the people of this province will be heard. They will be 
heard through demonstrations like yesterday’s, which were 
quite demonstrative of how strongly feelings are running 
on this particular issue. But in the final analysis, the minis- 
ter is destroying his own credibility by denying the oppor- 
tunity for debate. Of those 10 hours that we have debated 
Bill 4 in committee of the whole House, I would ask the 
minister to go back and look at how many of those have 
been via the Liberal caucus. 

We have been most responsible in this debate, we have 
kept our points to the issue, and I would be surprised if we 
have taken more than two hours of that 10-hour time pe- 
riod in the debate. We were not trying to stall the bill, but 
the minister did not listen. He did not want to hear what 
we had to say. As he said to me one day, “Dianne, the 
problem is, if you keep getting your message out too many 
times, people are going to begin to believe you.” 

The minister does not want them to believe me when I 
say that the amendment on retroactivity is unfair, unbal- 
anced and undemocratic, again a case where the rights of 
the minority have been infringed upon for pure political 


motivation. They had to show the tenants of this province 
that they were prepared to hammer the landlord, that they 
were prepared to use this as an example of how they were 
keeping their election promise, because they knew in the 
final analysis, they could not keep that promise they made 
during the election, because it was unwieldy, it was un- 
workable, it was too simplistic and it was for pure political 
motivation. 

But they also do not want to listen to our amendments 
on capital repairs which many tenants in this province are 
supporting, which the renovation trades, which are in dire 
straits right now because they are out of employment, are 
supporting, which this party should be supporting because 
of the fact that we could get workers back on the job, give 
them employment, give them security, give them the rights 
that they say in the NDP they support. 

They could do that. They could do it by agreeing to the 
Liberal amendment, which is balanced, which protects ten- 
ants, which has a cap on, which refers to ongoing neglect 
in the building that can be used as a defence for the tenants 
as to why that landlord cannot get that cost pass-through to 
quality of repair. They could very easily have agreed to 
that. It is a very pro-tenant amendment. But their attitude 
was: “We are the government. The opposition is in the 
minority. Why should we give them any credibility for any 
ideas, any creativity, any ability to solve a problem?” So 
they refused to listen to that. 

The final infringement of rights came in their utter 
disregard of what tenant after tenant came in the commit- 
tee hearings and told us about the state of their buildings, 
about the state of maintenance, and again, the Liberal 
Party offered a very pro-tenant amendment which used the 
standards board—already in existence, no new bureau- 
cracy—to give the tenants an immediate relief, not to go 
through a rent review system and wait another year but 
immediate relief, if they were not having work orders in 
their buildings attended to. Again, rejected by the govern- 
ment, and why? Because we are the minority. 
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Mr Sterling: On a point of order, Mr Speaker: I un- 
derstand that this is a very important issue to this member, 
but I really wish we could stay to the point of order, and 
we are not talking about the issue. We will have the oppor- 
tunity to talk about that, perhaps, when the motion is put. 


The Speaker: I appreciate the member for Carleton’s 
point. I have listened very carefully to the member for 
Eglinton and, quite frankly, she was straying slightly from 
the point of order that was raised by the member for Parry 
Sound, who questions whether this motion is, in fact, in 
order. Perhaps the member could get back on the path. 


Ms Poole: I think, quite frankly, that I was speaking to 
the point of order. 

I am really puzzled by the interest of the Conservative 
Party in my speeches. Every time I have spoken in this 
House on Bill 4, one of them has interrupted my speeches, 
usually to assist me, either on a point that there was not a 
quorum when indeed there was, or that there was not 
enough respect for the member for Eglinton because peo- 
ple were not listening attentively, and this was when they 
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were. It is an odd thing to have happen in this House, but it 
does happen from time to time. I am wondering if they 
perhaps do not want the member for Eglinton to have a 
jchance to put her viewpoints on the record. Such an in- 
fringement on the rights of the minority in this House 
‘should not be tolerated. 

To go back to the point I was making: People in this 
‘province have rights. They have rights to be heard. They 
shave the right to be empowered so that their feelings can 
‘be expressed through their government representation, but 
‘that is not what is happening here. The rights of those 
‘minorities, whether it be the small landlord who is going 
bankrupt, the person who is working in the trades and 
supplies industry and finds either that his business has just 
gone out of business or that his job has just gone down the 
tubes because he or she has been laid off because of Bill 4, 
their rights have been violated. 


This closure motion is one more step towards taking 
democracy and rights away from those people. They have 
a right for their case to be presented, and I cannot under- 
stand a government, which purported to be a democratic 
party, which purported to believe in consultation and open 
and accessible government, on its first major bill bringing 
in closure after 11.5 days in a standing committee and after 
four days of debate in the House. I cannot understand it. 


I wish the government House leader would perhaps tell 
us why she considers this not an infringement on the rights 
of the minority and why this closure motion should go 
forward. I think the member for Parry Sound raised a very 
valid point of order and I would certainly support him that 
the rights of the minority are being infringed. 


Mr Sterling: I intend on approaching or just talking 
about the body of the motion. In concert with the member 
for Parry Sound’s objection that it infringes on the minor- 
ity, I want to talk about the minority of one, or a member 
of this Legislature, and how this motion, in my view, and 
the way it is set out infringes upon actually myself in terms 
of this bill, because within the motion it requires that after 
the motion is passed, the committee of the whole House 
would be completed at a quarter to six, or 5:45, of the 
same day that the motion was heard. So there would be 
from somewhere around 4 o’clock to 5:45 to consider all 
of the amendments which had been laid on the table. It 
might be another half hour, I might be out by half an hour, 
but the same point I am going to make would hold. All of 
the amendments which would have been laid on the table 
would be considered at 5:45. 


Now, I have put on the table an amendment to Bill 4, to 
one of the later sections of the bill. We have at this time 
heard, I believe, two amendments to Bill 4, and by lump- 
ing all of the amendments together and considering them 
at 5:45, in effect the motion never allows me to plead the 
case for my amendment in this Legislature. Therefore I 
would perhaps ask the government House leader that when 
these kinds of motions are framed, they should take into 
consideration not only the whole process of what is left to 
be considered in the committee of the whole House but 
they should consider the fact that there are a number of 
amendments that have been placed on the table and that 


they should be given equal opportunity to have a time 
frame to be debated in the Legislature. 

So the way that particular part of the motion is framed 
does, in fact, infringe on the minority of the House, in that 
the normal procedure is for the Chair to recognize the 
official opposition’s amendments and then go to the other, 
if in fact they are dealing with the same section, or to go 
down section by section. But it does not really give equal 
hearing to a member who has interest in the latter sections 
of the bill to have his case heard. 

What I would suggest perhaps, or would have liked to 
have seen, is that the committee deal with the amendments 
that have been tabled in equal time frames or as agreed by 
unanimous consent of the House. In other words, if in fact 
no one has an interest in presenting an amendment to a 
later section, then you could proceed as you might and just 
consider the amendments in the normal order. But once 
closure is introduced and the motion takes effect, then in 
fact within that motion you can have a very detrimental 
infringement on the rights of an individual member to have 
the minister hear his arguments about a particular section 
that he has an interest in and has taken the trouble to table 
an amendment to that section. So I would ask that you 
perhaps consider that when you are ruling on the matter 
raised by the member for Parry Souna. I do not believe 
that that point has been raised in his arguments or other 
arguments. 

Hon Miss Martel: I have listened very carefully to 
the comments placed by the members in the opposition. | 
have two points to respond to what I have heard, and then I 
have some of my own remarks to place in argument as to 
why this motion should proceed and why it is in order. 

First of all, with respect to what was said by the mem- 
ber for Parry Sound on a small point, he talked about the 
fact that in a debate which occurred in this House on 3 
April 1990, my colleague, the now Minister of Housing, 
was quick to point out that five days was not a filibuster 
and if the member at that time, Mr Ballinger, had thought 
it was, then he had something to learn about proper proce- 
dures. I would point out that he then tried to refer that back 
to committee of the whole and suggested that four days in 
committee of the whole was in fact not very much if my 
colleague could argue that it was five days. I point out that 
that was five days’ debate on second reading, not commit- 
tee of the whole, and I will get to the point of how long we 
have spent on second reading, how long we have spent in 
committee of the whole, how long we have spent in com- 
mittee on the road, in due course. 

Second, just a small point: I would say that the argu- 
ment that was used by the member for Brant-Haldimand 
was that in fact this came as a total surprise on the heads of 
the opposition party and they did not have time to prepare 
anything. I have just heard the member for Eglinton go on 
at great length, using quotes from speeches that were made 
in this House before—and I would commend her research 
staff because they put something together rather quickly. I 
suggest that the arguments that were raised by the member 
for Brant-Haldimand were facetious at best. 
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I want to make a couple of comments and put forward 
my arguments on behalf of the government as to why we 
are moving this time allocation motion. 

First, it has been suggested by both opposition parties 
that this is a closure motion. I would like to read into the 
record what in fact a closure motion is and tell the mem- 
bers of the House very clearly that this is not what that is. 
Section 45, page 19, of our rules, I would point out, states, 
“A motion for closure, which may be moved without no- 
tice, until it is decided shall preclude all amendment of the 
main question, and shall be in the following words: ‘That 
this question now be put.’” 

I say to the members who are here, we are not moving 
a closure motion here today. I do not want the question to 
be put. We are going to allow for further debate on this 
bill, but we feel that we have given more than enough time 
for the oppositicn parties to deal with it and that in fact we 
have not infringed upon the respective responsibilities of 
the minorities in this House. 

Mr Speaker, what we are doing, though, is that we 
have moved yesterday, under the rules of this House, to 
put forward a substantive motion, and we would like you 
to deal with this as previous Speakers have done in this 
House. I quote: 

“46(a) A substantive motion is one that is not incidental 
to any other business of the House, but is a self-contained 
proposal capable of expressing a decision of the House. 
Examples of such motions are: the motion for an address 
in reply to the speech from the throne, the budget motion, 
want-of-confidence motions on allotted days, resolutions, 
motions for returns or addresses, and motions for the ap- 
pointment of committees.” 

I would also point out to the House that the former 
Speaker, on 23 January 1989, ruled that this list was not 
exhaustive, and that is why we are moving this particular 
motion under that section of our standing orders today. 

I want also to put on the record that this motion is one 
in a line of motions that have been presented in this House 
beginning in 1982. It is not a precedent that we are setting 
here today. In fact, we have quite a history of time alloca- 
tion motions being moved. I would like to go back and just 
point out what those might be and make clear to all the 
House what is happening. 

Under the Tories, there were three time allocation mo- 
tions: the first on 8 December 1982, on Bill 179; the sec- 
ond on 15 February 1983, on Bill 127; and the third on 25 
June 1984, on Bill 142. On 19 June 1986, there was a 
motion that was put by the Liberals. We supported that 
time allocation motion. That would be the debate on the 
ban on extra billing. In the last Parliament, under the Lib- 
erals, three time allocation motions were placed: the first 
on 23 January 1989, on two bills that moved together, Bill 
113 and Bill 114; the second on 17 July 1989, closure on 
Bill 162; the third on 3 April 1990, with respect to Bill 68. 

I point out that we have had a history in this House of 
these particular motions. Every Speaker who has had to 
rule on the time allocation motions has ruled that they have 
been in order. I would point that out to you, Mr Speaker, to 
bear that in mind, if you might, when you make a decision 


as to whether or not they are in order. In fact, if you look at 
every other motion that has been moved with respect to 
time allocation, clearly they have been within the estab- 
lished practices of this House and clearly every Speaker 
has ruled in favour and allowed the motion to proceed. 

I would like at this point to take some time to look at 
this particular motion and the facts behind it. 


Let us look first at the perspective of time, the time 
indeed that has been spent on this particular bill. In stand- 
ing committee itself, during the break, when the hearings 
took place, 96.5 hours were spent dealing with this particu- 
lar bill, and that was only up to 21 February. We are still 
missing from our list and our times 26 February, 27 Febru- 
ary and 28 February. So the time was well over 100 hours 
spent during the break dealing with this particular bill. 


When the bill was reported back to this House on 18 
March, we spent two entire days dealing with the report of 
that back into this House. I suspect, Mr Speaker, if you 
would like, you could go back to a number of significant 
and controversial bills in this House and you would find 
that on no other was such time taken up to bring the report 
back into the House. This has been the longest. 


Third, we have spent four days in the committee of the 
whole to date and I would point out that in relation to the 
three bills where time allocation was moved in the last 
session, two more days in committee of the whole have 
been allocated on this bill than on Bill 162, the workers’ 
compensation bill, than on Bill 208, than on Bill 68 and 
than on Bill 47, which was the employer health levy. The 
fact of the matter is, Mr Speaker, we have allowed two 
more full days of debate in committee of the whole on this 
bill than anything we had from the previous government in 
the previous Parliament and I think that you would have to 
take that into account in your deliberations. 


Further, we have proposed that under the time alloca- 
tion that is here, we would spend yet one more day in 
committee of the whole, so that members can proceed to 
stall through that as well, and we will allow one more day 
for third reading of this particular piece of legislation. Mr 
Speaker, in terms of respecting the rights of the minority, 
in terms of allowing the opposition parties to have a full 
debate on this matter, I submit to you that we have done 
the best we could in trying to allow the maximum amount 
of time for that to happen. 


Fourth, Mr Speaker, with respect to the clause-by- 
clause debate, I want to point out to you and to all mem- 
bers of the House that in fact the clause-by-clause debate 
on this bill was finished in committee during the break. We 
are not dealing with a whole set of new amendments that 
have been placed that no one has heard and neither party 
has seen. The fact of the matter is that the committee, 
without any restrictions, without limitations, was able to 
deal with every amendment that was put, both by our- 
selves and by the opposition parties during that time in the 
break. So I submit to you, Mr Speaker, that you have to 
take that into account, that, again, we allowed for both of 
the parties to have their say for their people to speak to the 
amendments, as we spoke to ours, and that matter was 
settled during the break. 
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Now we are in the position that the Liberals have nine 
‘amendments. They are all repeats from the amendments 
‘that took place during the break. We have seven Tory 
‘amendments that we are aware of: Five of those, as well, 
are repeats from the amendments that were moved and 
debated upon and decided in the break. We have only two 
‘new motions which the opposition parties would like to 
deal with in this House. I submit to you, Mr Speaker, that 
we are never going to get to all of those and the fact of the 
‘matter is we dealt as carefully as we could, with the great- 
est amount of time possible during the break, with these 
/matters. 

Second, Mr Speaker, I would also remind you with 
respect to the issue that was raised by the member for 
Carleton, because this was the very point that he was rais- 
ing, that it was unfair in fact that amendments were 
deemed to have been put at the end of the day. I refer you 
back to the debate on Bill 162 and the time allocation 
motion on Bill 162 and you will see that in that motion as 
well all of the amendments were deemed to be put and 
were put at the end of the day. The Speaker of that day also 
agreed that was in order and we proceeded. I cannot speak 
to Bill 68, but I would also ask you to take a look at Bill 
68, because I believe that is the case with that bill as well. 

_ Third, Mr Speaker, the government has moved. We 
accepted two of the Liberal amendments that were placed, 
and I submit to you, as one who went through a whole 
exercise on Bill 162, that was a far, far cry and we were far 
ahead of the game in terms of dealing with the opposition 
as fairly as we could than anything I saw from the previous 
government. Mr Speaker, I submit to you that those 
amendments were significant, they were compromises for 
us, but that is as far as we are prepared to go. The amend- 
ments that have been placed further to that are not amend- 
ments we can accept. They would gut the principles of this 
bill and this government is not prepared to move in that 
direction. 

Fourth, this is a temporary bill. This is a bill to place a 
moratorium until this government and this House can deal 
with permanent rent review legislation, which I think we 
would all agree is absolutely essential. We have spent a 
great deal of time on a bill which is important but, quite 
frankly, is going to need to be replaced with a much more 
significant bill that deals with the problems of tenants, that 
deals with the problems of landlords and one that we all 
agree must come. I say to everyone again that the longer 
this debate goes on, the longer it will take to get to the 
permanent legislation and the longer will be the grief that 
we will cause out there for tenants and landlords. 

Fifth is the question of, is there an end in sight, can we 
find consensus? I submit to you, Mr Speaker, that we have 
made every attempt that we can to find a way to get an end 
to this debate. I pointed out very clearly in my earlier 
comments that yes, at the House leaders’ meeting last 
week I made it very clear to the opposition parties that as 
the government House leader I felt that this bill had been 
dealt with for enough time and had significant time for all 
of the parties to place their concerns. I asked at that point 
how much longer it might take, how many more days, 
when we could get to the end of this matter, and I was 


clearly told that the government would have to do what the 
government had to do. That says clearly to me that there is 
no end in sight and that the government will have no choice 
but to have to deal with a time allocation motion because the 
Opposition parties are not interested in finishing. 
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That is fine. I respect that honesty. It makes my life far 
easier to deal with and to try and set the agenda of the 
House. But the facts of the matter are that the rights of the 
minorities have been respected, there is no end in sight to 
this particular matter, and now we have to do what we 
have to do as a government. 


I just want to make some very general comments with 
respect to this particular decision to move with a time 
allocation. All of us who come here, I believe, and I be- 
lieve this fundamentally, all of us who come here play a 
very important role, regardless of whether we sit on the 
government side or whether we sit on the opposition side, 
and I think it is significant that a number of us have a very 
interesting perspective in that we have sat on both sides of 
this particular issue in the time that we have spent in this 
Legislature. 


I just want to share my perspectives, if I might, Mr 
Speaker, about how I felt in opposition with respect to 
significant motions that were moved in this House. Our 
party in the last session, when we were in opposition, in 
the last Parliament, made a significant decision with re- 
spect to three pieces of legislation. Those pieces of legisla- 
tion for us were fundamental because they affected the 
rights and the conditions of working people, and we made 
a very significant and important stand on those pieces of 
legislation: Sunday shopping, workers’ compensation and 
auto insurance. We went to the wall on all of them. I do not 
deny that. The people who were here before know, and 
they know exactly what I did on Bill 162 in committee. 


But I recognized, even sitting in opposition, that at the 
end of the day, the government that was in place was dem- 
ocratically elected. Whether I liked it or not, whether I 
liked the fact that there were 94 Liberals at the time, they 
were democratically elected, the people had spoken and 
the government had a responsibility at the end of the day 
to get its legislation through. And the people at the end of 
the day would have to decide whether that was right or 
wrong. 


I believe that with respect to Bill 4, we have made 
every possible effort to try and deal with the rights of the 
minority and allow it to have its say. The clause-by-clause 
in committee during the break was not limited, but the 
members of that committee managed to get through all of 
the amendments and had their say. We have had a signifi- 
cant second reading debate. We have had a significant de- 
bate with respect to the committee as it travelled, well over 
100 hours. We spent two days in reporting the bill back, 
we have spent four days in committee of the whole, and I 
believe, as someone who tried to negotiate the time, that 
all of my efforts were spent trying to find a compromise, a 
consensus, and none can be reached in this case. There is 
not an option that we can come together in terms of the 
three of us and determine how much more time we need in 
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committee of the whole. There is no room for a consensus 
here. That was made very clear to me. 

I would say at the end of the day that the government 
did what the government had to do. We have moved this 
time allocation motion because we feel that we must get 
on with our own agenda, we must get on with dealing with 
this particular piece of legislation and then on to the more 
permanent rent review legislation. 

I would say to you, Mr Speaker, to please bear all of 
my comments in mind with respect to this decision, to take 
a look at decisions that have been made by previous 
Speakers with respect to these motions, because I can as- 
sure you that in every case the motion was allowed to 
proceed. 


The Speaker: To the member for Parry Sound, Er- 
skine May and Beauchesne provide me with my bedtime 
reading. I certainly am most sensitive to the question about 
time allocation. It is an important issue for any Parliament, 
and it is a very sensitive one. I listened carefully to the 
contributions made by the members for Parry Sound, for 
Eglinton, the government House leader and the member 
for Carleton, and I will be back to you tomorrow with a 
ruling on both points of order which have been raised this 
afternoon, both of which I take quite seriously, because 
they do affect how this House functions and in particular 
how the opposition’s rights as a minority are protected. 


PLANNING STATUTE LAW AMENDMENT ACT, 1990 


Mr Cooke moved second reading of Bill 25, An Act to 
amend the Planning Act, 1983 and the Land Titles Act. 


Hon Mr Cooke: Actually, I have probably not done 
the procedure right. My parliamentary assistant is going to 
be handling the bill, so he will be speaking on second 
reading. 


Mr Ferguson: As the minister indicated when Bill 25, 
An Act to amend the Planning Act, 1983 and the Land 
Titles Act, was introduced, the amendments will prevent 
the circumvention of the planning approvals process by 
prohibiting the division and conveyance of land by last 
will and testament. I will reiterate that the government is 
committed to stopping this abuse of the planning process. 
The subdivision of land must respect good planning princi- 
ples in order to safeguard the orderly development of com- 
munities and the protection of our environment. 

The legislation will not prevent individuals from giving 
direction in their wills regarding to whom they wish to 
bequeath their land, and it does not prevent the ability of 
wills to convey lots which already exist legally. If there are 
existing wills which attempt to subdivide land and convey 
lots to individuals, the bill provides that the entire property 
will be transferred to the intended beneficiaries as tenants 
in common. Those beneficiaries could then apply under 
the Planning Act to divide the property into lots in the 
manner which the testator intended. Alternatively, the 
property could be sold and the proceeds from the sale 
could be divided among the beneficiaries. 

Our goal is to ensure consistent and fair treatment of 
all citizens of this province by insisting that everyone 
wishing to divide land go through the same process. I 


believe that the proposed amendments to the Planning Act 
will help us meet that goal. 


The Deputy Speaker: Are there any questions or 
comments? Debate? 


Mr Bradley: Is this speaking on second reading? 

The Deputy Speaker: Yes, you have two minutes. 
Question? 

Mr Bradley: Oh, no. 

The Deputy Speaker: Are there questions or 
comments? 


Mr Sterling: I just want to clarify for the public that 
the member for St Catharines cannot clear his throat in two 
minutes. 


The Deputy Speaker: Are there any further questions 
or comments? Are there any other members who wish to 
participate in this debate? 


Mr Bradley: Mr Speaker, if I can get a clarification 
from you, is this debate? 


The Deputy Speaker: Yes, it is. 

Mr Bradley: And why are we restricted to two minutes? 

An hon member: You are not now. 

Mr Bradley: I am not now, I take it. 

The Deputy Speaker: We just had the member for 
Kitchener debating the bill. 

Interjections. 

The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. The reason is 
that after a person debates, there is a period of 10 minutes 
allocated, and that is why I asked the question: Are there 
any questions or comments? 

Mr Bradley: That is the new rules, right? 

The Deputy Speaker: No, it is not new rules. 

Interjection. 

The Deputy Speaker: Are there any other members 
who wish to participate in this debate? 
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Mr Tilson: I have a question. My question is to the— 

Mr Elston: Point of order. 

The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. I asked the ques- 
tion, are there any questions or comments? Question, the 
member for Dufferin-Peel. 

Mr Tilson: I have a question to the parliamentary as- 
sistant. I would like him to tell us the significance of the 
26 July 1990 date. Why was that date chosen? 

The Deputy Speaker: Are there any questions or 
comments? Please, we are not in committee of the whole. 
You have two minutes to raise a question or to comment 
on the comments made by the member for Kitchener. Is 
that understood? So you have two minutes to do so. You 
have already used 40 seconds. 

Mr Tilson: I am gradually trying to figure out the 
procedure here. Can I ask a second question? 


An hon member: Sure. 


Mr Tilson: Thank you. My second question is, what 
happens to someone who has made a will in good faith 


| 


| 
before 26 July 1990 and has died before Bill 25 is enacted? 
| Two simple questions. 

_ Mr Sterling: Frankly, I think we have it on track now. 
‘The problem that my friend alludes to is, if somebody died 
after 26 July and left to his or her son or daughter a lot on 
the farm, let us imagine, and then that son or daughter sold 
that lot to someone else while this bill is waiting in gesta- 
tion, what would happen to the person who bought that 
lot? As I understand it, what this bill now says is that the 
person who bought the lot, took good title under the laws 
of Ontario, would no longer have a good and valid subdi- 
vided piece of property. I guess our concern is with the 
retroactivity of the legislation. 

In other words, the member is saying that when this 
bill receives royal assent, let’s imagine on 1 May of this 
year, someone who has paid good money for a piece of 
property which was legally conveyed to him will be left 
out in the cold as far as his ability to carry on and build on 
that lot is concerned. Or perhaps he has already built his 
home on that lot and will find his home devalued because 
it becomes unsevered or becomes part of the adjacent 
piece of property. Our concern with this bill is specifically 
that retroactivity this government has placed in this Bill 
5s 


Mr Ferguson: | am glad to hear that the only question 
is the question of retroactivity and that all sides of the 
House support the principle of the bill. Let me tell you that 
26 July 1990 was not a date that was pulled out of midair. 
In fact, it was a public commitment made by the previous 
Liberal government’s Minister of Housing, the then Hon- 
ourable John Sweeney. So it was not our commitment, it 
was the Liberal Party’s commitment and it is a date that 
has been widely recognized by the legal community. It is a 
date that has already been widely recognized by munici- 
palities and by the citizens at large. They recognize that 
some time ago 26 July was announced as the intended date 
for this piece of legislation to be retroactive to, and it has 
been widely accepted as a result of the previous announce- 
ment. All we are doing is living up to a previous commit- 
ment that has been made by a former ministry. 


The Deputy Speaker: Are there any other members 
who wish to participate in this debate? 


Mr Bradley: This is a piece of legislation which is 
very much required in the province of Ontario. The history 
of this goes back some considerable years, but there was a 
review of the Planning Act that took place in 1983, when 
there was contemplation of a number of changes which 
could—the word used was—“improve” upon the Planning 
Act that was in existence. 

Many of the changes were not proceeded with. Some 
changes over the years have been proceeded with. I know 
there has been a concern, particularly among those in the 
legal community, that tampering with this particular por- 
tion of the Planning Act would in fact prevent people from 
legitimately exercising their right to pass on certain of 
their property to successors, to people they designate in 
their wills. 

Members of the House will be aware there has been 
considerable pressure over the years on agricultural land in 
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the Niagara Peninsula, probably since the Queen Elizabeth 
Way was constructed through prime agricultural land, the 
fruit land of the Niagara Peninsula many, many years ago. 
There has been development that has taken place along 
that corridor. If people could have devised a better place to 
put it, if they could roll back the years to do so, they 
probably would have constructed this highway on the top 
of the escarpment, as we call it, or south of the Niagara 
Escarpment, as opposed to north of it, because there are 
two special conditions which exist on the properties that 
are located in the north part of Niagara. 

One is that there are some unique soils in certain parts 
of north Niagara which lend themselves to tender fruit 
farming; and two, there is a special circumstance that ex- 
ists in terms of the climate in that area. I remember taking 
a geography class at one time where the teacher indicated 
there was either a 27- or 28-day difference between the 
growing seasons, that is frost-free days, at the bottom of 
the escarpment or the north portion of the Niagara Peninsula, 
and the top of the escarpment or the more southerly portion 
of the Niagara Peninsula. That is why you saw tender fruit 
surviving in this rather unique area of the province. 

However, the construction of the QEW ensured there 
would be some development taking place along there and 
a significant portion of that land has already disappeared 
over the years, particularly in the northern part of the city 
of St Catharines, where prime agricultural land has been 
disappearing for some period of time. 

I would express concern about that because where 
some of the best soils are, already we have houses, we 
have other dwellings, we have industrial land, we have 
commercial land, and a very unique portion of farming in 
this province, in this country has disappeared as a result. 
But there is still considerable land that exists in the Niag- 
ara Peninsula, land I happen to believe is worth preserving 
as agricultural land. 

I have raised in this House on previous days the issue 
of farmers and the difficulty that farmers have of making a 
go of it, of having a viable operation in many parts of the 
Niagara Peninsula, for a number of reasons. One of the 
prime reasons, of course, was the signing of an agreement 
with the United States by our federal government, the free 
trade agreement between Canada and the US, which put 
some considerable additional pressure on farmers in our 
part of the province. 

Back in 1975, when we saw the beginning of an expan- 
sion of some of the boundaries of municipalities in the 
Niagara region under the auspices of the regional munici- 
pality of Niagara, some of us who served in local govern- 
ment at that time expressed great concern and initiated 
action designed to restrict the growth of those boundaries. 
It was not a particularly popular position with many in our 
community. Most people at a municipal level like to see 
their communities grow, develop and gain what they 
would consider to be additional and beneficial assessment 
which, I suppose, would bring money and fame and for- 
tune to a municipality. 
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Some of us, however, believed that it was worth while 

saving the agricultural land in those days, and members 
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would be interested that, on those occasions, the Preserva- 
tion of Agricultural Lands Society was one group which 
was very instrumental in drawing this whole issue to the 
attention of people in this province, but there was a good 
deal of sympathy among farmers in our part of the prov- 
ince who were allies at that time of those of us who con- 
sidered ourselves to be preservationists or conservationists 
in terms of the agricultural land. 

So when that debate took place and the regional offi- 
cial plan was developed and the boundaries were to be 
decided upon, there were some conflicting points of view 
put forward. There was naturally the point of view that 
municipalities must have room to grow, and even then it 
was said that much of the agricultural land would not be 
viable in terms of the competition that existed then. Some 
of us pursued this issue nevertheless. I would like to see 
even more restrictive boundaries than we have in the Niag- 
ara region at the present time. 

I remember the former member for Welland-Thorold, 
Mr Swart, was also a person who was a strong believer in 
agricultural land. We both have put before or discussed in 
this House, when we served previously in opposition, 
ideas that would develop the farm land for appropriate 
uses—that is, for agricultural purposes in the viable 
sense—and would prevent the erosion of that land and its 
turnover for development purposes to those who wanted to 
do it for those reasons. 

This is not to say that everyone in the Niagara Penin- 
sula who believes in the preservation of prime agricultural 
land believes that there should be no development at all. 
There are places in the Niagara Peninsula where develop- 
ment can take place and should be encouraged. The issue 
is where it should be and the amount of development 
which should take place. 

There have been many, then, who have put pressure on 
over the years and have done so because they felt that 
there was a dollar to be made in it, first of all, and second, 
that it was ideal in terms of the location. So considerable 
pressure was put on to expand the boundaries, and govern- 
ments over the years have resisted that particular initiative 
on the part of many to expand those boundaries. There 
have been demands for severances over the years. There 
have in fact been urban dwellers who have moved into the 
countryside. 

I think all of us recognize the problem with urban 
dwellers moving into the countryside, which is that very 
often they want to enjoy all of the amenities of the city and 
the peace and quiet of the countryside. But the countryside 
is not always peace and quiet as far as farmers are con- 
cerned. Some of their operations tend to produce noise, 
some will produce dust, some will produce odours, and it 
is interesting that people who go out to the countryside 
often want to eliminate those particular aspects of country 
life while maintaining and adding to that which is already 
there in terms of urban services. That is why governments 
have to be very careful to restrict piecemeal development 
as well as approving large subdivisions when it is not good 
for agricultural land. 

There is another part that is of grave concern. The 
member for Halton Centre has expressed this point of view 


in the past and has brought to the attention of various 
people the fact that even the Niagara Escarpment is under 
assault from those who wish to see development. This is 
where we get into the particular device which was used in 
this case to get around the Planning Act. As I say, to the 
credit of the governments which have been—we have had 
three different parties—in power over the last 10 years, all 
three, when the boundaries have been set, have been op- 
posed to expanding those boundaries, have not entertained 
any significant expansion of boundaries, and have been 
pretty tough on severances, I think, if you look across the 
three parties which have ruled in the province of Ontario. 

The fly in the ointment, I guess, if I can steer back to 
that one, is the economic circumstances facing farmers. 
That is why I think it is extremely important when we 
preserve agricultural land that we indicate a willingness to 
do one of two things. We can pay a higher price for the 
food that is produced, and I think politically that has never 
been popular in any particular country. If we look at some 
other countries in the world which today are raising theit 
prices, we can see that people are almost in revolt ovet 
that, and we have resisted in Canada considerably. If we 
are not prepared to do that, we have to be prepared tc 
compensate farmers in another way, whether it is by pur. 
chasing the land and leasing it back, whether it is by pro- 
viding support payments, whether it is by providing some 
financing that can be helpful to them in terms of meeting 
the difficulties with interest rates or whether it is by pro- 
motion of the product—which we think is important in ou 
province of Ontario. There is the utilization of products by 
government institutions, for instance, penal institutions in 
the province of Ontario or other institutions under our con- 
trol. All of these can utilize Ontario-grown food. 

We have a few representatives in the House who share 
with me the role and responsibility of representing the 
Niagara Peninsula, who understand that very well, whc 
understand the anguish of the farmers at this time. They 
will speak for themselves if they wish, but knowing them 
as I do, they are all people who believe in the preservatior 
of good agricultural land. They are also people who know 
that we must be very strong in our support of farmers. 

That gets to the bill itself in that the reason that people 
started to get around this was they could see that govern. 
ments were going to resist, and justifiably so, the expan. 
sion of urban boundaries and unrestricted developmen 
taking place in the Niagara Peninsula and beyond the Ni: 
agara Peninsula—into Halton region, for instance. So they 
found new ways of getting around the law, ways that the 
law as it existed did not really contemplate. 

We had looked at people passing on to their successors. 
to their families, to whomever they saw fit, their property 
and their possessions. It was not for the purpose of getting 
around the Planning Act. It was in fact to allow for tha 
logical transfer to another person in the family, for instance. 

What we saw instead were people trying to get arounc 
the act, and I guess legitimately so, because the act had < 
loophole that allowed it. A lot of this began to take place ir 
the province of Ontario almost without anyone knowing it 
It was really not known that it was taking place until peo: 
ple started to investigate at registry offices and so on. | 
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‘know that a reporter by the name of John Nicol with the St 
Catharines Standard did a number of articles that I remem- 
ber clipping out of the Standard, and Carol Alaimo was 
involved as well in certain of the issues that are related to 
this. She dealt with a certain aspect of it and John Nicol 
dealt with the other aspect, which is a testamentary device 
system of getting around the Planning Act. To give credit 
‘to people, the news media can often find out and expose 
these problems so that those of us who are elected to pub- 
lic office can act upon them, and that is exactly what hap- 
pened in this case. 

The regional municipality of Niagara as well, and 


some of the local municipalities, expressed a concern be- 


cause they saw all of the flak they had taken over the years 
for standing pretty firm against those who wanted to de- 
velop their land or sell their land for development. They 
saw people getting around this very easily and really felt 
that if there was going to be an easing of those restrictions, 
that that should be done in an orderly fashion by the local 
municipalities. Frankly, I hope there is no easing of those 
particular restrictions, but I do hope that we have excellent 
programs to help farmers stay in business and make that a 
viable operation. 

So we came to the bill. The previous government, as 
this government—this minister and the previous minis- 
ter—had it brought to their attention that in fact this was a 
problem, that we would see unfettered development taking 
place in the Niagara region and in other parts of the prov- 
ince as a result of this particular loophole in the Planning 
Act. That has ramifications which are significant for a cou- 
ple of reasons. First, if you wish to preserve prime agricul- 
tural land in the province, it is going to work against that. 
Second, municipalities end up having to service land, or at 
least be under tremendous pressure to service land, and 
they had no intention of approving a subdivision for it. So 
it starts to distort their spending priorities and their obliga- 
tions to their constituents, the individual members of local 
councils. 

That is why this particular bill is very much required. 
Unfortunately, some of the people involved in it may not 
even have known that they were involved in a situation 
where government was going to react quickly to it, as 
governments should react quickly to it. I think it is going 
to be important that we examine not only this loophole in 
the act, although today we deal with this, but that when the 
government examines and the Legislature examines the en- 
tire Planning Act, we determine whether there are any other 
ways that people could get around the provisions of the Plan- 
ning Act to in fact bring about this kind of subdividing. 
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The other problem that exists in the peninsula is the 
amount of money. I mention that, first of all, the farmers 
are under pressure because they cannot make a heck of a 
lot of money on the farm; many of the farms are not via- 
ble. 

The second reason is that the amount of money they 
are being offered is tremendous, and if you were a farmer 
who owned a piece of property that was not viable eco- 
nomically, that you could not make a living on, and some- 
body said, “I am going to give you $5 million for the 


property,” it is mighty difficult to resist the temptation to 
sell off that land, even parts of that land, for subdivision 
purposes or for development purposes, particularly when 
you are perhaps facing financial ruin. 

I believe the bill that was originated by the previous 
government, by John Sweeney when he was a minister, the 
bill which is carried on today by the new Minister of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs, is a bill which is deserving of the support 
of all members of the Legislature. 

Those who are in the legal profession, and I am sure 
the government has examined this, may be in a better posi- 
tion to say a specific provision of the bill may be detrimen- 
tal. This was one of the arguments made when this was 
brought forward. You will always hear members of the 
legal profession—I do not say this as a putdown; I say this 
as people who are cautioning us—saying: “Do you under- 
stand the ramifications of what you are doing on these 
bills? Is this overkill or it is not overkill?” To a layperson 
such as myself, it is not overkill; it is an extremely important 
provision which should be enacted as soon as possible. 

The government cannot be accused in this case of 
being unfair in terms of retroactivity. They have an- 
nounced already that there was a date that they were going 
to go back to, that anything after that would in fact be 
subject to the provisions of this bill. So those who would 
make the argument that this is unfair, I think, would not 
make a valid argument either in terms of the previous 
government or this government and the action that it is 
taking on this specific piece of legislation. 

I think it is important for a couple of reasons, and one 
is, as I say, the overall policy of the retention of good food 
land in the province of Ontario. I have listened to people 
tell me that we do not need this food land, that we have got 
all kinds of agricultural land in this country. “What are you 
worrying about? You can buy the food from California or 
Florida or somewhere else in the world.” 

I think we must recognize that it is a pretty unique 
resource. We are on this earth not only to feed ourselves, 
not only to feed our own local jurisdiction or province or 
country; we also have some moral obligation, it seems to 
me, to share the assets that we have. If we can produce 
food in our particular country because we are fortunate 
enough to have the appropriate soils, climatic conditions 
and good farmers to do so, then it seems to me we have a 
moral obligation to provide food for not only ourselves but 
others in the world. I know you can make the argument 
that today we can get food somewhere else, but some- 
where down the line we are going to have to provide food 
for other people in this world as well as for ourselves. 

In a more parochial sense, one of the reasons that the 
prices of food are as low as they are in our country is 
because we have our own food to compete. If people be- 
lieve for one moment that if we did not grow tender fruit 
in the Niagara Peninsula, somehow the prices of the im- 
ported food would be as low as they are today, they are 
fooling themselves. Those prices would rise. 

We also have, looking at the whole Niagara Peninsula, 
something that is attractive not only in terms of agricul- 
ture, although that is the prime and most important reason, 
but also attractive in terms of our general living. 
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I remember speaking to a gentleman who is now the 
Senate majority leader, George Mitchell, who is a senator 
from Maine—I dealt with Senator Mitchell on many occa- 
sions on the issue of acid rain; a very progressive and 
thoughtful individual. He spoke, in fact, here in Toronto; I 
remember making about 100 photocopies of his speech. I 
thought it was an excellent speech. I gave it to each of my 
colleagues and I should share it with more people in Can- 
ada. It was an excellent speech dealing with environmental 
issues. 

One of the things that Senator Mitchell said to me, in 
some of the relatively brief meetings I had with him, was 
that he liked the way he perceived Ontario was dealing 
with its green land, the greening of the province of On- 
tario, with park land, with the Niagara escarpment, with 
agricultural land, and the attitude that people have in On- 
tario and in Canada towards matters related to the environ- 
ment. He was quite impressed with that and had hoped that 
in Massachusetts they would be doing the same thing. 

There are some, and my colleagues from the peninsula 
will know this, who are advocating certain provisions 
which have been invoked in the state of Massachusetts, as 
it relates to farm land, so certainly there is a lot that we can 
learn. Maine, of course, and Vermont and New Jersey have 
undertaken certain activities which have been designed to 
retain agricultural land. 

I think it is an extremely important issue. When we get 
into a recession, everybody worries about the recession 
and the economic issues, and that is as it should be, but we 
should not shove aside environmental issues, conservation 
and preservation issues, just because we happen to be in 
the middle of a recession. The recession will be over. Ev- 
erybody will work hard to try to get out of it. The natural 
cycle of economics as well will dictate that we will—we 
hope sooner than later—be out of this particular recession, 
and we will want to retain those lands for not only this 
generation but the next and the next and the next after that. 

It is going to be important we do not allow these feet in 
the door, each time we have a foot going into the door with 
a new way of getting around the Planning Act. Whether it 
is trying to persuade elected politicians that we should 
change our policies and allow the development of this land 
or whether it is legal devices which are employed to do so, 
I think it is important that we make every attempt to retain 
agricultural land. I know that is something which is shared 
by at least a significant portion of people in the House. Not 
everybody has that point of view, and though I do not 
agree with others’ points of views on it, I respect those 
points of view. 

I mention the agricultural land because it is exceed- 
ingly important and it is something that I have dealt with 
for a number of years on a personal basis. I also know that 
those who reside along the escarpment—and again, we in 
the peninsula have the escarpment going through the Niag- 
ara Peninsula. At least four of the constituencies in the 
Niagara Peninsula would have the escarpment going 
through them, and it is a genuine asset. As it goes around 
Hamilton and heads up through Halton and up into the 
Bruce Peninsula, it provides us with, again, something that 
is pretty unique, something that received the United Na- 


tions award. I remember when a major official from the 


United Nations joined us in the regional municipality of 
Halton, and we can look upon it as something that has 
global significance. When you see people who are going to 
attempt to use a loophole in the Planning Act to get around 
the retention of those excellent lands along the Niagara 
Escarpment, you have to become very concerned. 

I know there is a division of points of view on whether 
the Niagara Escarpment should have any development or 
what kind of development. I have personally always been 
a preservationist and conservationist as it relates to that 
particular piece of property as well. Knowing that it an- 
noys some people, knowing that there perhaps have been 
some instances where it looks silly or it looks unfair, I 
think on balance and overall it is important to retain that, 
and that is again why this bill will be essential, to ensure 
that kind of land is not going to disappear. 


But this issue, though the pressure is on in the Niagara 
Peninsula and along the escarpment, is important to those 
areas. It is a device which could be utilized right across the 
province of Ontario in an attempt to circumvent the Plan- 
ning Act. If people want to make that case, they are enti- 
tled to make the case to the provincial government, to the 
provincial Legislature, to individual municipalities, 
whether regional, county or area municipalities. 


They have that right to make the argument to people 
that they want to see the designation changed. I hope there 
is resistance to that; however, I recognize their democratic 
right to do it. I do not approve, however, of a circumven- 
tion of the act by people utilizing provisions of the act, 
which were not meant to establish subdivisions, to estab- 
lish other developments in this province. 


For this reason, I think this Legislature would be wise 
to proceed with this bill, to give full support to this bill and 
to recognize that the implementation and the date that has 
been selected is one which is extremely reasonable, be- 
cause that kind of warning has been provided to people 
who would be affected in a direct sense by this particular 
act. I urge members of the House to give it the full and 
speedy support that it deserves. 


Mr Tilson: The question I have for the member is 
essentially the same question I asked the member for 
Kitchener. It would appear that the government has simply 
taken this bill from a drawer of the previous government 
and has now introduced it, and certainly I think we laud 
the general principle of it. They are trying to close a loop- 
hole that is in the act and I think we support that principle, 
but again, I suppose the comments that were made by the 
member for Kitchener that he has obtained the views of 
the legal community. and the general public, I do not know 
how that information has come about. 
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Second, the government had not even been elected, I 
do not even think the election had been called, by the time 
26 July 1990 came about. So again, I am quite serious. I 
am very Curious as to where 26 July came about. 


Therefore, my question is to the member for St Catha- 
tines, as a former member of the cabinet, whether he 


government as to why that specific date was chosen. 


| Mr Klopp: I too would like to rise and give support to 
this bill. 
_ Anumber of good comments were made by colleagues 
all around this House. I am one who has been very clear in 
‘my time on councils and my time here that severances are 
‘something which we should be very much aware of and 
concerned about with regard to agricultural land. It has 
‘been brought up that in order to save agricultural land we 
do not just have to look at bills like this but we have to 
look at the ramifications of why farmers are having to be 
‘forced off the land and looking at these ways of getting 
around things. 

This bill stops the greedy people of this province from 
taking advantage of loopholes. Really, it is the little old 
lady on the 6th concession who knows from her past that 
she does not allow her land to be severanced off so that 
future people do not have food. They realize that, so they 
do not take advantage of trying to find loopholes. But 
unfortunately, after those people are gone, the next genera- 
tion, out of what I call greed and shortsightedness, maybe 
they can say because of tough times or whatever, but they 
look at these kinds of loopholes, and that is wrong. 

I am a firm believer that we have to look at the whole 
ramification of what is going on and how come the farm- 
ers are having to look at these ideas of selling land. Indeed, 

the ministry is looking at that. This government has taken 
the bull by the horns. We have taken on Gary Davidson, a 

_ planning person from Huron county, who knows a lot of 
the ramifications and who is taking this issue right on; he 
is down in Niagara at this time and looking for the long- 
term ramifications. 

Indeed, there is a very simple phrase, “If you want to 
save land, save farmers.” I am glad the opposition mem- 
bers have mentioned this, and indeed our whole caucus 

believes very much that we need to get a price for the 
farmers’ products, and we are not scared to say that. If we 
look at the Minister of Agriculture and Food’s statements 
over the last while since we have got in, he has said that 
people have to pay for food. 

Also, I am glad to say that it has also been mentioned 
that we have to take the environment in that. We just can- 
not overproduce and cause the problems that we have seen 
in Europe, and we have to take that into account. 

I support this bill. 


Mrs Sullivan: I wanted to congratulate the member 
for St Catharines for his thoughtful and informed com- 
ments relating to Bill 25. I think his discussion of the 
particular impact of this bill has added significantly to the 
level of debate in the House. 

He spoke about particular areas which are unique, 
which through improper use of wills are endangered, 
through really under-the-table decisions that are being 
made to manoeuvre around the Planning Act. It has cer- 
tainly been a matter of considerable concern in Halton, 
where wills have been used to thwart the planning process 
not only in lands in the escarpment area but in the agricul- 
tural community. 


‘knows of any rationale in the thoughts of the previous 
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I concur with the member’s remarks relating to the 
agricultural community and preservation of land. That is 
something of value to all of us and something that is of 
deep concern in my community. I also concur with his 
remarks that we must not only recognize the necessity of 
appropriate funding and support to the industry but we 
must also look at encouragement through perhaps other 
methods, including land trusts or whatever, to ensure that 
that agricultural land is maintained. 

I believe when this information relating to this bill was 
made public by John Sweeney prior to the last election, he 
was responding to issues which were very specific to areas 
such as mine, such as the Niagara Peninsula and up 
through into the Bruce area, that have significant impor- 
tance not only for today but for the longer term. 

I believe this bill deserves support and I thank the 
member for St Catharines for his comments. 


The Deputy Speaker: The member for S-D-G & East 
Grenville. I hope you realize that this is the first time that 
you are being referred to with this title. 


Mr Villeneuve: Thank you, Mr Speaker, for being so 
kind and astute as to notice that and to recognize that, and I 
thank you for it. 

I, too, want to participate for the very short time avail- 
able in this debate. The member for St Catharines comes 
from an area where the land is excellent. I come from an 
area where we also have excellent land. We also have a lot 
of marginal land, and I certainly will be supporting this bill 
to block loopholes to go around legislation. 

However, there is a much larger problem that must be 
attacked: that of returns to agriculture, and I speak of agri- 
culture in general. In my days when I worked for the Farm 
Credit Corp we used to capitalize net income. In other 
words, you apply an interest rate to a net income to come 
up with a capital value. The problem we have in agricul- 
ture these days, and I even include some of the supply- 
managed producers, because if indeed you were to 
capitalize the value of the quota there would be very little 
net return to the land. 

We have had long and harried discussions on retroac- 
tive rent freezes and what have you, and I certainly feel for 
the landlords. However, we are looking at agriculture in 
very much the same light. We are faced with a situation in 
agriculture where people are having to leave the land. 
Those who are producing in the grain section are produc- 
ing for less money than they did 15 years ago, and that is 
unacceptable. 

This government talks about increasing the minimum 
wage to our urban friends, and I suppose you cannot be 
against that. However, those in agriculture are faced not 
only with reducing but no net income. To break even in 
agriculture these days is doing pretty well. So I say we 
must address the major problem. Some of the marginal 
land that we have, certainly in eastern Ontario, should be 
allowed to produce other things than agricultural products. 

Mr Bradley: I thank the members for each of the 
comments. The members who have indicated their position 
on this have obviously seen the difficulty that arises. The 
member for the newly named riding of S-D-G & East 
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Grenville—I have got it right—is one who recognizes well 
the problem. The member for Huron has an agricultural 
background as well. I think we are seeing a kind of una- 
nimity that I expect we might see on this. 

My understanding is that the ministries of Municipal 
Affairs and Housing began to investigate this when some 
municipalities began to complain that in fact there was a 
problem. I cannot speak for the Minister of Municipal Af- 
fairs and Housing, who was there at the time, but the prob- 
lem that I understood was that they were worried—and, 
again, legal people know more than I would know about 
this, and in the planning department of Municipal Af- 
fairs—that somehow they would not want to affect all 
wills. In other words, there is an appropriate way of pass- 
ing something on, I am told, through wills, and there was 
some concern about that. 

The 26 July date, as I can recall, and Mr Sweeney 
would be in a better position than I to know this, would be 
the date on which cabinet made a decision, or the day 
subsequent to which a cabinet decision was made on this 
particular subject, and I think that was the significance, 
that they did not want to go back to a position before an 
actual decision in cabinet was made. That is my under- 
standing of that. This certainly came as a result of news 
media reports and as a result of municipal people and peo- 
ple in Municipal Affairs and Housing recognizing that a 
problem was arising. 


Mr Sterling: I do not know whether the members 
fully understand the argument on the retroactivity and 1 am 
going to go into that in a moment, but I think the member 
for Huron just went a little too far in saying that there are 
greedy people in the province who have utilized a provi- 
sion which they have legally been entitled to do, and that 
is, draw on their will a wish to leave a portion of their land, 
which was not subdivided before, to someone else. 

There are probably 10,000 wills in this province drawn 
up, in most cases, by farmers who have decided that when 
they die they want to leave their son or daughter a piece of 
their property. In fact, 18 years ago when I was practising 
law I drew up such a will. I did not feel that the farmer 
who had come to me and said, “I want to leave my son or 
my daughter a lot,” was in any way contravening any laws. 
He was not going through any loophole, because the law 
of the land before this law is passed is such that you can 
leave a person a piece of land even though you own an 
_ adjacent piece of land. That is the law of the land. 
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For people to stand up in this Legislature and assume 
that everyone who has made a will in the past with this 
kind of provision is a greedy individual who is trying to 
get around our planning laws is wrong, because our plan- 
ning laws have not put a restriction on doing that in the 
past. This is not a phenomenon that was just discovered in 
the last year. Anyone who was a lawyer who did any prac- 
tice in the country, as I had a small part of my practice 
when I practised some 14 years ago before I was a mem- 
ber of this Legislature, knew that this lack of provision in 
the Planning Act existed; so did my confréres. From time 
to time when a farmer came in and he asked me whether 


he could leave a lot to his son or his daughter, I would say: 
“Yes. The Planning Act may be changed in the future to 
restrict you from doing that, but that is your legal right. 
You can do that with your land if you want.” 

Now what has happened in the past year is that unfor- 
tunately some people who are greedy, who want to get 
around the intent of our Planning Act, have utilized this 
right that we have had in the past, to leave by our will to 
someone else a piece of land which has not been subdi- 
vided before, to perhaps too great an extent. They have 
tried to subdivide a whole host of lots out of a particular 
parcel of land. Therefore, it was the decision of the former 
government that it was necessary to restrict another prop- 
erty right that we have had in Ontario, and that is the right 
to sever a piece of land by will. That was a decision by the 
past government. 

This government has said, “We want to restrict prop- 
erty rights,” by doing this as well. We do not disagree with 
them. We think that because some people in this province 
have used this provision that we have had or this right that 
we have had in the past, to give a piece of land to your son 
or your daughter on the farm, has now fallen into a use 
which was not contemplated by former governments and 
former legislators and we now have to bring in another 
restriction to property rights. 

Let’s not get the idea that everybody who did this in 
the past—and I estimate that there might be as many as 
10,000 people in this province who have done this in the 
past and were accepted—municipalities around the coun- 
try said if somebody has made a will and left a daughter or 
a son a lot, that was acceptable. We accepted that as a 
society in Ontario. It was not raised as an issue. People 
knew that you could sever land this way, but somebody 
ruined it by subdividing, and subdividing by what I call a 
very brutal use of death and the testamentary disposition of 
assets. 

My party, while it supports the intent and the principle 
of this, is very concerned about the retroactivity of this 
legislation. I want to graphically illustrate, through an ex- 
ample, why it is wrong to go back to 26 July. I want to 
utilize my knowledge, having practised law in this prov- 
ince and, to some degree, having had some experience 
with rural properties. 

Let us take the example of John Doe who leaves to his 
son, Jake Doe, a lot. John Doe passed away, let’s say, in 
August of this year. His son, Jake Doe, has received that 
lot basically in law as soon as John Doe has died. It actu- 
ally becomes the son’s lot when the will is registered in the 
registry office, so in, let’s say, September the solicitor or 
somebody acting for the estate walked in with the will of 
John Doe and registered the will on the title of the prop- 
erty. In spite of the fact that this Bill 25 and the previous 
bill were in this Legislature, Jake Doe, the son, has a le- 
gally severed lot. I assume, of course, that John Doe has 
given the rest of the farm to his daughter, Jane Doe, so that 
Jane Doe has the remainder of the farm and Jake Doe, the 
son, has the lot in the corner of the farm. 

The issue is more complicated by the fact that we had 
an election on 6 September, because in spite of the fact that 
the previous government had said this was going to go 
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back to 26 July, Jake Doe does not know whether the 
government has any intention of reintroducing this bill. 
‘They do not know if they are going to choose 26 July as 
the retroactive day. They have no idea that the policies of 
the new government are going to be the same as the old 
government's. So Jake Doe goes to a real estate agent and 
he says, “I have a legal lot to sell.” The real estate agent 
says, “Fine, I’ll put up my signs,” etc. In October, John 
Smith comes up to the real estate agent who shows him the 
lot that Jake Doe has for sale. They make a deal. They 
draw up an agreement. 

_ Often with those agreements, as anyone who has had 
any transaction knows, a lawyer is not even consulted be- 
fore the deal is signed. In Ontario, once the deal is signed, 
once the agreement of purchase and sale is signed, the 
purchaser is on the hook to pay the price if the vendor has 
a legal title to transfer. If the deal closed today the pur- 
chaser, John Smith, would have to pay the money, even if 
John Smith’s lawyer had discovered that this legislation 
was before the Legislature and it was going to be retroac- 
tive to 26 July, because he had made an agreement to buy 
from Jake, the son, this lot, which he has a legal title to 
today because this legislation has not passed. Therefore, 
John Smith has bought a piece of land which was legally 
subdivided, and when this bill receives royal assent— 
which will likely happen within the next week or two—he 
will no longer have legal title to that property. 

I do not think this has happened very often in this 
province of Ontario. What my party would like to do, and 
what we are going to do, is introduce an amendment to the 
bill. We would like to give the Minister of Housing the 
right to look at a situation that I have described which 
might have occurred in the last year. My amendment, or 
the amendment of my party or one of the members of my 
party, will say to the minister, “If you are satisfied, Minis- 
ter, that the transfer of the property was done in good faith 
and the subdivision of the land would not have a major 
impact on the land use planning of that particular munici- 
pality, then you can give that deed the sanction it needs to 
become legal and proper.” That is all we are asking. 
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We are not asking that the minister wipe out 26 July 
altogether, because I think that it would be wrong to say to 
one of these subdividers who had subdivided a whole 
bunch of lots in the Niagara Escarpment or wherever that 
he can divide all these lots. We are concerned about the 
farmer who did what he was legally entitled to do, and that 
was to give his son or his daughter a lot, and he may not 
have sold it, but he may have built a house on it and put a 
mortgage on it and he may find himself when we give this 
royal assent with a house on a corner of a farm rather than 
on a lot which he is legally entitled to have today. 

We are very, very concerned with the retroactivity of 
all legislation—and we have talked about that in other 
legislation, Bill 4, in front of this House—but we think that 
there is a real remedy here. I gave to the minister as long 
as a week and a half or two weeks ago a copy of my 
amendment, and I have said to the minister, “If this doesn’t 
suit you, draft another amendment which will give the 
same kind of effect, either to yourself or to someone else, 


to remedy a situation where somebody is left high and dry 
because he did with his land what he was legally entitled 
to, he got himself into a situation because there was a 
change in government, he did with his land something 
because we have a piece of legislation before this House 
and it wasn’t clear whether it was going to become law or 
not become law.” Therefore, we think that the problem of 
the situation which I described can be overcome by giving 
this discretion to the minister of the government to carry 
forward. 

My party feels very strongly on this matter. It may only 
affect one or two individuals in this province. I do not 
expect that it would affect much more than that number, 
but to those individuals it may mean their life savings. It 
means that they were acting in accordance with the law 
and are now being penalized, and we absolutely dismiss 
that kind of lawmaking in this province. 

Therefore, I will ask, after we give this second reading, 
that the parliamentary assistant and the minister will con- 
sider a reasonable amendment, if not like the one that we 
have given him a copy of, something of a similar nature. 


Mr Ferguson: I will try to be very brief. I do not want 
to give a historical perspective of what has happened to 
this point in time in the province and what prompts the 
government and necessitates the government to bring forth 
the amendment to the act, but let me tell members, in 
1983, when the act was proposed, a number of people 
from the legal community as well as a number of munici- 
palities apprised the government of the day, the members 
from the Conservative Party of the day, of some of the 
serious shortcomings of the bill. They stated at that point 
in time that there would be perhaps a point where this 
portion of the Planning Act was open for some pretty seri- 
ous abuse, and of course that has come to fruition. 

If you take a look at this map—and it is a map that 
basically runs from Fort Erie and Niagara-on-the-Lake up 
to Hamilton-Wentworth—you will notice the number of 
stars that are located on the map, and those are really the 
hot spots where the abuse is taking place in the province of 
Ontario today. Let me tell you that it is not only in this area 
where this portion of the Planning Act is not being used 
but severely abused that necessitates this amendment to 
the Planning Act, but there are other areas in the province 
as well. 

Very briefly, in July of 1990, on 26 July, a press release 
was issued outlining that that would be the retroactive date 
for this piece of legislation. We think it is only fitting to 
uphold that date with this new piece of legislation. 

In addition to that, it has been suggested to the mem- 
bers that people who have received lots created by wills 
from people who have died after 26 July are going to run 
into some difficulties. Clearly that is not the case, they are 
still going to hold the land in trust as common tenants, and 
I think that is important. 


Mr Tilson: I do hope that the government will con- 
sider the proposal that has been put forward by the mem- 
ber for Carleton, because I think in addition to the situation 
that he has illustrated, innocent people could have made a 
will—and in good faith, based on the law at the time—and 
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may indeed have passed away before, as I say, Bill 25 is 
enacted, and could have passed away certainly between 25 
July and whenever the bill is enacted, in other words, the 
date of proclamation, in which case their bequest would be 
void and could cause considerable legal problems as far as 
their wills are concerned. So that is yet another example, in 
addition to the example that was given by the member for 
Carleton. 

Certainly we do not live in a perfect world, and no 
amount of tinkering will make the world perfect. However, 
notwithstanding the fact that we do not live in a perfect 
world, I think that every effort should be made to make the 
world as perfect as possible. I am sure that is the ideal 
wish of this government. Clearly, by solving a problem 
that I think all members of this House agree with, I think 
every effort should be taken to solve a potential problem 
that this bill may have the opposite effect of creating. So 
again, our party is supporting the bill in principle but has 
that one major concern. 

Mr Sterling: I just want to make it perfectly clear to 
the parliamentary assistant that he need not draw the evi- 
dence out again that this amendment is needed. We have 
said we support the principle of it, and when he holds up 
the map with the stars, I am as concerned about the stars or 
the dots or whatever it is as he is. I drafted the Niagara 


Escarpment plan, so I am very much concerned that that 
plan not be taken apart by abuses. 

I do not make any excuses for what was or what was 
not done in 1983. That does not matter. The abuses were 
not taking place in 1983, they took place in 1989 or 1990 
or whenever these people were abusing the law. 

But for the parliamentary assistant, of all the things that 
he said, perhaps the most important one was that on 26 
July a press release was given out by the minister. A press 
release is not the law. The law of the land is what we make 
in this Legislature. The law of the land will be the law of 
the land when we give royal assent to Bill 25. And not 
only was the press release not law, the press release was 
from a former government. 

Therefore, what I am asking the minister and the par- 
liamentary assistant is not a great leap of faith. What I am 
asking him to do is for the Minister of Housing, for a short 
period of time, from 25 July of last year to the date when we 
give this bill royal assent, to take some discretion to fix up the 
cases where we have unintentionally put people in a corne! 
that they cannot get out of. That is all we are asking. 


The Deputy Speaker: It being 6 of the clock, this 
House stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The House adjourned at 1800. 
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